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THE  MESSIANIC  IDEA 

Its  Existence,  Nature,  and  Fulfilment  in  Jesus 
Christ 

WHEN  Jesus  Christ  declared  in  the  synagogue 
of  Caphamaum  *  that  the  Scriptures  bore 
testimony  to  Him,  He  spoke  to  men  who, 
while  they  denied  His  claims,  believed  firmly 
that  the  Scriptures  to  which  He  appealed  were  sacred 
records,  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  the  promises  of 
redemption,  made  by  Jehovah  to  Abraham  and  his  pos- 
terity, were  enshrined.  Against  such  men,  the  Scriptures 
bear  conclusive  testimony  indeed,  but  how  far  do  they 
avail  against  the  unbeliever  who  is  not  of  the  Jewish  fold  ? 
This  is  the  question  selected  for  discussion  in  the  present 
essay.  We  must  remember  at  the  outset,  that  the  Scrip- 
ture testimony  to  Christ  cannot  be  as  conclusive  against  a 
Rationalist  as  against  a  Jew.  The  reverence  which  the 
latter  entertains  for  these  sacred  books,  shall  lead  him  to 
admit  a  deep  significance  in  many  a  passage,  which  the 
other  will  pass  over  as  the  relic  of  a  mythic  age,  when  men 
saw  '  God  in  the  clouds,  and  heard  Him  in  the  wind.'  Still, 
while  admitting  this,  we  hope  to  show  that  even  against 
the  Rationalist  the  Scripture  testimony  is  indestructible. 
Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  origin  and  history  of 
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these  sacred  records ;  or  about  the  age  and  authorship  of 
the  different  parts,  this  at  least  is  certain :  that  the  Old 
Testament  had  assumed  its  present  form  long  before  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  came  among  men.  If  now  we  find  in  that 
book— or  collection  of  books, — a  series  of  promises,  sup- 
posed to  be  made  by  Jehovah,  in  which  He  binds  Himself 
to  send  to  His  chosen  people  a  redeemer  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham ;  if,  in  addition,  we  find  many  and  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  Promised  One  ;  of  his  character,  virtues,  power, 
glory ;  of  his  sufferings  ;  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth  ;  the 
nature  of  his  death;  the  character,  history,  and  success 
of  his  mission,  and  so  on  ;  and  if,  from  a  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  considered  merely  as  an  historical  book,  we  find 
that  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  claims  to  be  the  Messiah, 
all  these  supposed  promises  and  descriptions  are  fully  and 
accurately  verified,  may  we  not  conclude,  nay  must  it  not 
be  admitted,  that  for  the  Gentile  as  well  as  for  the  Jew  the 
Scriptures  bear  witness  to  Christ,  and  by  their  witness 
prove  His  claim  ? 

In  studying  the  Messianic  question  from  this  stand- 
point, we  are  of  course  leaving  aside  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible.  Our  argument  is  based  on  the  existence  of  the 
supposed  evidence  in  the  Scriptures,  not  on  its  supernatural 
origin.  Could  supposed  prophecies,  of  a  similar  kind,  be 
found  in  Homer,  and  be  similarly  verified  in  the  life  of 
some  Roman,  whose  authentic  history  was  written  say, 
by  Livy,  the  testimony  of  Homer  to  that  Roman's  claims 
would  be  just  the  same  as  we  now  seek  for  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  pages  of  Scripture. 

Our  duty  of  course  is  to  show  that  the  supposed  striking 
correspondence  exists  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ; 
but  if  it  can  be  shown,  then  of  what  value  are  the  devices 
of  Modem  Rationalism  to  evade  the  conclusions  ?  Could 
mere  national  love,  however  intense,  beget  a  hope  so  detailed ; 
or  could  mere  fanaticism,  however  wild,  accomplish  a  fulfil- 
ment so  complete  ?  Could  flesh  and  blood  look  into  the 
distant  and  uncertain  future,  and  could  even  God  Himself 
change  the  past  to  make  it  conformable  with  the  present  ? 
Could  such  a  striking   and  exact  correspondence  as  that 
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contemplated,  exist  between  what  purports  to  be  a  fore- 
shadowing, and  what  claims  to  be  a  fulfilment,  unless  both 
are  what  they  profess  to  be  ?  And  if  they  are,  must  not 
some  Omniscient  Being  have  revealed  to  His  creatures 
what  was  to  happen  in  *  the  latter  days ; '  and  must  not 
he,  in  whom  these  revelations  are  fulfilled,  be  what  the 
Omniscient  said  he  was — a  heaven-sent  messenger,  whose 
profession  and  teaching  have  the  sanction  of  the  Almighty  ? 
How  can  men  try  honestly  to  evade  such  conclusions  by 
wild  statements  about  the  impossibility  of  prophecy  ?  If 
prophecy  be  impossible,  then  the  correspondence  con- 
templated cannot  exist ;  but  if  it  does  de  facto  exist,  and 
if  all  human  efforts  to  explain  it  away  or  accoimt  for  it  by 
•  naturalistic  theories  *  are  futile,  must  we  not,  instead  of 
denying  the  existence  of  prophecy  on  the  plea  of  its  sup- 
posed impossibility,  deny  the  impossibility,  because  the 
existence  is  a  fact  ? 

SEARCHING  THE   SCRIPTURES 

Earlier  Prophecies. — Prescending,  as  we  now  do,  from 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  we  can  obtain  but  little  direct 
evidence  from  the  oldest  Messianic  passages.  Arguing 
against  a  Jew,  a  great  deal  might  be  at  once  inferred  from 
the  Protoevangel,^  the  prophetic  blessings  invoked  on  Shem,* 
and  on  Juda,^  and  the  repeated  promises  made  to  Abraham 
by  Jehovah.*  But  the  Rationalist  may  presume,  and 
perhaps  not  unreasonably,  that  these  narratives  are  relics 
of  Jewish  mythology. 

Yet  these  passages  are  not  without  considerable  value 
in  the  present  enquiry.  Whatever  may  be  their  origin, 
the  doctrines  they  contained  entered  deeply  into  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  from  the  earliest  times 
cherished  them  as  '  from  above.'  Not  only  that,  but  as 
shall  be  seen  afterwards,  these  early  prophecies  are  at  the 
root  of  the  Messianic  hope,  being  inseparably  connected 
with  the  later  prophecies,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  the  germ 

'Genesis  iii.  15.  *  Genesis  ix.  26.  'Genesis  xlix.  8  12. 

*  Genesis  zii.   i-3;ziii.  14-17;  zv.  12-18;  xvii. ;  xxii.  1619. 
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from  which  they  were  evolved.  For  the  present  we  may 
pass  by  the  Rationalist  assxmiption  of  their  mythic  nature, 
but  if  the  divine  origin  of  the  later  prophecies  be  proved 
afterwards,  the  proof  extends  to  these  also. 

Conmientators  have  written  a  good  deal  on  these  early 
prophecies,  but  without  discussing  their  different  views, 
we  may  safely  hold,  that  the  Jews  at  an  early  date  believed 
the  human  race  would  yet  conquer  the  serpent,  by  whose 
cimning  its  misery  was  caused,  and  that  they  themselves 
were  specially  chosen  by  Jehovah,  as  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
to  accomplish  this  victory,  and  to  bring  blessings  on  the 
nations.  This  at  least  may  be  inferred  with  certainty  from 
the  passages  cited,  and  with  this  we  are  satisfied  for  the 
present.^ 

The  Psalms, — The  evidence  gleaned  from  the  early  Mes- 
sianic prophecies  may  seem  meagre  and  vague,  but  in  the 
sublime  effusions  of  the  Hebrew  poet  we  meet  with  fuller 
and  more  satisfactory  testimony.  In  reading  the  Psalms  we 
must  remember  that  the  authors  were  poets,  richly  deserving 
the  poet's  privileges,  but  we  must  not,  under  cover  of  poetic 
license,  accept  interpretations  which  no  poetic  license  can 
permit.  The  poet's  gifts  entitle  him  to  privileges,  but  these 
latter  are  not  without  limit. 

The  Psalmists*  King. — No  one  can  study  the  Psalms 
without  being  struck  with  the  sublime  belief  expressed  in 
the  coming  of  some  glorious  monarch,  such  as  Israel  had 
never  known.  The  first  evidence  of  this  strange  expectation 
is  in  the  Second  Psalm.  The  Anointed  One,* — the  Son  of 
God, — against  whom  the  Gentiles  raged,  and  the  Princes 
of  the  earth  met  together,  but  whom  Jehovah  made  King 
over  Sion,  and  to  whom  He  has  given  the  Gentiles  for  an 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  a  pos- 
session, cannot  be  any  of  Israel's  earthly  kings.^    Solomon, 


^  The  present  essay  is  only  a  very  condensed  fonn  of  a  far  longer 
essay,  written  on  this  same  subject  on  another  occasion.  We  can  here  do 
little  more  than  state  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  that  essay  where  the 
different  passages  were  discussed. 

'It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  '  Messiah  '  (anointed  one)  and 
*  Son  of  God ' — titles  bestowed  by  the  Jews  on  their  expected  one — 
have  their  origin  in  this  Psalm. 

*  Since  it  is  impossible  within  the  prescribed  space  to  quote  in  extenso 
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whose  glory  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  King  Messiah, 
lacks  the  martial  prowess  of  him  who  crushed  kings  m 
the  day  of  his  wratii,  and  ruled  the  Gentiles  with  a  rod  of 
iron  ;^  and  though  David's  was  a  warlike  career,  his  con- 
quests were  far  different  from  those  of  which  the  Psalmist 
sings.* 

The  poet's  thoughts  must  be  centred  in  some  greater 
monarch,  who  was  yet  to  come,  and  who  would  extend  the 
limits  of  Israel's  Kingdom,  from  the  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Perhaps  his  hopessprang  from  delusion.  We  do  not 
here  claim  for  them  the  sanction  of  Jehovah.  We  only  say 
that  the  Psalmist  entertained  such  hopes,  and  confidently 
expected  their  fulfilment. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  evidence  of  a  hope  so  exalted.  The 
Forty^fourih  Psalm  furnishes  proof  equally  strong.  The 
royal  bridegroom,' — anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  by 
Jdiovah,  and  beautiful  above  the  sons  of  men,  whose  throne 
is  for  ever  and  for  ever,  and  whose  ancestors  form  a  long  line 
of  kings,  while  his  children  are  rulers  over  the  whole  earth, — 
he  cannot  be  some  earthly  Hebrew  monarch,  whose  nuptials 
with  his  royal  bride  the  poet  wished  to  honour  by  his  poem. 
Jewish  history  tells  of  no  one  worthy  of  such  praise,  even 
from  an  admiring  poet's  pen.*  Parts  of  the  Psalm  might 
indeed  apply  to  Solomon's  marriage  with  Pharao's  royal 
daughter,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  alien  bride  here 
spoken  of  can  be  the  Egyptian  Princess,  for  how  can  the 
Psahnist  represent  God  as  blessing  a  marriage,  which, 
according  to  the  writer  of  the  Third  Book  of  Kings,*  was 
hateful  in  Jehovah's  sight,  or,  how  speak  of  Solomon's 
ancestors  as  forming  a  long  line  of  kings,  or  of  his  children 
as  rulers  over  the  whole  earth,  or  even  of  himself  as  a 
chivalrous  king,  whose  sharp  arrows  pierce  the  heart  of  his 
enemies  ?     No,  it  must  be  of  a  holier  marriage  than  this  the 


every  passage  under  consideration,  we  must  ask  the  reader  to  refer  to  the 
Bible  for  the  full  text. 

'See  III.   Kings  v.  45.       Solomon's  reign  was  remarkable    for  its 


'  David's  wars  were  against  rebellious  tribes,  not  against  kings, 

*  It  is  generally,  though  not  unanimously,  aidmitt^,  that  the  Psalm 
has  reference  to  some  royal  marriage. 

*See  Maas.  Chtisi  in  Type  mnd  Prophecy,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  39-41 

*  III.  Kings  iii 
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Psalmist  sings,  and  of  a  King  more  glorious  than  David's 
son. 

And  once  again,  in  the  SevctUy-firU  Psalm,  we  find  a  similar 
expectation  revealed.  The  King  for  whom  the  Psalmist 
prays,  and  in  whose  days  justice  shall  spring  up,  and  abund- 
ance of  peace  ;  in  whom  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  shall 
find  a  defender,  whose  power  is  from  sea  to  sea,  whose  name 
shall  continue  while  shines  the  sim,  and  by  whom  all  nations 
shall  bless  themselves — ^he  is  a  King,  whose  equal  Israel 
never  knew.  In  vain  do  *  critics '  say  that  the  Psalmist 
only  paints  the  ideal  of  what  ought  to  be}  The  ideal  is 
painted  as  actually  realized,  in  the  King  for  whom  he  prays, 
and  if  no  Israelite  king  attained  such  glory — a  fact  the 
*  critics  *  admit — it  must  not  be  for  one  of  them  the  Psalmist 
prays. 

The  last  Psalm  in  which  we  find  this  hope  enshrined  is 
the  Hundred  and  Ninth.  It  is  exas|>erating  to  see  the  wild 
unwarrantable  theories  devised  by  '  critics  *  to  destroy  the 
Messianic  import  of  this  Psalm.  It  matters  little  to  them 
that  Christ  explicitly  cited  it  as  Messianic*  The  milder  of 
them  may  try  to  explain  His  error  (!)  by  theories  about  ac- 
commodation, while  the  more  outspoken  ignore  the  authority 
of  the  impostor  (!)  We  cannot  here  discuss  their  theories, 
but  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  Israel  was  never 
ruled  o\-er  by  a  king,  whom  the  most  admiring  and  extrava- 
gant poet  could  describe  as  seated  at  Jehovah's  right  hand, 
clothed  with  Jehovah's  power,  and  enjoying,  together  with 
his  regal  honours,  a  priestly  |>ower  according  to  the  order 
of  Mdchisedec. 

The  reader  must  notice  the  close  connection  that  exists 
between  the  four  Psalms  considered.  Whether  thev  were 
written  by  the  same  or  different  Psalmists,  it  is  certainly 
to  the  same  King  they  all  refer.  Each  Psalm  has  indeed 
something  peculiariy  its  own,  for  in  each  case  the  King  is 
contemplated  under  some  special  aspect ;  yet  in  all»  he 
stands  before  us  as  the  same  victorious  conqueror,  dear  to 


*  S«e  IXi^ridsctt's  Inhodmstiom  *?  OU  TestmMmtmt,  vot  iL.  p.  £^  tor 

cxsoeaiiiMi  cf  this 
t    - 
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Jehovah  and  made  strong  by  His  Omnipotence.  Though 
in  one  case  he  is  described  as  crushing  kings  in  the  day  of 
his  wrath,  and  in  another  as  bringing  comfort  to  the 
needy  and  justice  to  the  oppressed,  still  in  every  case 
he  is  the  same  mighty  one,  the  worshipped  of  kings,  and 
beloved  of  the  people,  with  a  kingdom  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
a  throne  established  for  ever,  yea  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
With  reason,  indeed,  has  it  been  said  that  the  Messianic 
character  of  all  these  Psalms  is  established  by  proving  the 
Messianic  character  of  any  one  of  them.  We  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  whether  the  privileges  due  to  the  genius 
of  him,  who  can  '  give  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name,'  can  justify  a  description  of  David,  or 
Solomon,  like  that  given  of  the  Priest-King. 

The  Sufferer. — But  the  Psalmists'  Messianic  thoughts 
are  not  always  centred  in  the  glories  of  King  Messiah.  In 
the  Tweniy-first  Psalm  we  hear  the  wail  of  some  outcast, 
asking  the  Almighty  why  He  has  forsaken  him.  The 
description  given  of  his  own  sufferings,  by  him  who  was 
a  worm  and  no  man,  are  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  on. 
As  usual  critics  are  prepared  to  admit  that  the  sufferer 
was  any  one  except  Him  who  recited  at  least  the  first  words 
of  the  Psalm  on  the  cross.  But  in  vain  do  they  appeal  to 
history  for  proof  of  their  theories.  Could  they  but  look 
with  minds  less  prejudiced  on  Him  whose  hands  and  feet 
were  dug  on  Calvary,  while  the  soldiers  cast  lots  for  His 
garments,  they  might  find  what  they  seek  for  elsewhere, 
and  seek  for  in  vain.^ 

The  latter  part  of  the  Psalm,  while  giving  further 
proof  that  the  *  Abandoned  One '  was  not  David,  nor 
Jeremiah,  nor  the  Jewish  people  ;  reveals  a  new  thought, 
as  strange  as  it  is  important  in  our  research.  Universal 
blessings  are  the  result  of  the  Abandoned  One's  sufferings. 
Jehovah  has  heard  his  prayer,  and  has  saved  him  from 
the  lion's  mouth.  As  a  result,  his  praise  shall  be  with  the 
Lord  in  a  great  Church,  and  the  poor  shall  eat  and  be  filled. 


*See  Davidson,  lib.  cit.,  ii.  8i,  who  holds  that  the  sufferer  is  the 
Psalmist  himself,  since  it  is  '  psychologically  impossible  for  the  poet  to 
identify  himself  with  the  conditions  and  feelings  of  another.'  How 
convincing  I 
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and  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  remember  and  shall  be  con- 
verted to  the  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles  shall  adore  in  his 
sight,  and  he  shall  have  dominion  over  all  the  nations. 
These  are  the  same  blessings  as  are  to  be  brought  by  the 
Priest-King,  and  yet  they  are  purchased  by  the  sufferings 
of  him  who  was  the  reproach  of  men,  and  the  outcast  of 
the  people.  Strange  confusion  of  thought  seemingly,  but 
anon  for  an  explanation. 

Before  taking  up  the  Book  of  Isaias  *  we  must  refer  to 
two  texts  which  throw  light  on  the  evidence  already 
gleaned.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  says  *  that 
death  came  into  the  world  by  the  envy  of  the  devil,  while 
in  Ecdesiasticus '  it  is  said  that  from  the  woman  came  the 
beginning  of  sin,  and  that  through  her  we  all  die.  From 
these  texts  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  devil 
had,  according  to  Jewish  belief,  some  mysterious  con- 
nection with  the  serpent,  and  hence  that  the  war  between 
the  seed  of  the  woman  and  of  the  serpent,  refers,  not  so 
much  to  any  fear  entertained  by  the  Orientals  for  the 
serpent  class,  as  to  the  struggle  between  mankind  and  the 
devil ;  a  struggle  in  which  the  devil,  though  injuring  man- 
kind somewhat,  shall  be  ultimately  defeated  and  utterly 
crushed.  Let  the  Rationalist  cry  '  myth,*  if  he  will,  we 
seek  not  for  the  origin  of  the  belief,  we  only  direct  attention 
to  its  existence. 

The  Prophets. — Should  the  evidence  we  seek  for  really 
exist,  here  indeed, — in  the  books  of  the  Prophets, — we 
may  expect  to  find  it  in  all  its  fulness.  Unfortunately, 
however,  we  can  give  but  the  merest  outline  of  the  hope, 
so  ardently  cherished,  by  these  watchmen  *  to  the  house 
of  Israel.' 

In  that  part  of  Isaias  called  the  Book  of  Emmanuel,^ 
we  find  much  to  our  purpose.  For  the  present  we  pass 
over  the  famous  prophecy  concerning  the  Virgin  Mother.^ 


*  Since  the  Rationalists  generally  deny  the  existence  of  a  mystical  or 
typical  sense  in  Scripture  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  those  Psalms 
referring  literally  to  the  Messiah. 

*  Wisdom  ii.  24. 

'  Ecclesiasticus  xxv.  33. 

*  Isaias  vi.-xii. 

*  Isaias  vii.  i4-i6. 
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It  is  admitted  that  the  child  spoken  of  in  the  ninth  chapter, 
^he  npon  "virhose  shoulders  the  government  shall  rest,  and 
who  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  God  the  Mighty,  Father  of 
the  World  to  Come,  and  Prince  of  Peace — is  identical  with 
the  root  of  Jesse,  spoken  of  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  upon 
whom  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  and  imder  whom 
universal  peace  shall  prevail,  and  that  those  blessings  for 
frtudi  Isaias  thanks  God  in  the  twelfth  chapter  shall 
accompany  the  reign  of  that  child. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  anyone  reading  these  chapters 
with  an  honest  mind,  can  say  that  the  Prince  of  Peace 
is  the  Prophet's  son,  or  Ezechias,  or  any  earthly  son  of 
David.  No  allowance  for  the  ^hyperbolical  nature  of 
Oriental  poetry'  will  enable  us  to  see,  in  these  sublime 
passages,  a  poet's  description  of  some  earthly  monarch, 
and  nothing  more.  Some  greater  person  than  had  yet 
risen  to  rule  the  sons  of  Jacob  must  be  the  object  of  the 
Prophet's  vision.  Nay,  more,  that  one  is  certainly  Messiah 
—the  Psalmists'  Priest-King.  We  shall  not  delay  to 
prove  it.  Whoever  reads  the  Psalmists'  and  the  Prophets' 
descriptions  shall  easily  recognise  the  identity. 

Turning  now  to  the  seventh  chapter,  we  may  be  better 
able  to  say  who  the  child  was,  whose  promised  birth  was 
the  sign  of  Jehovah's  protection  to  the  house  of  David. 
He  cannot  be  the  son  of  Isaias,  of  whom  the  Prophet  speaks 
immediately  afterwards,  for  if  that  son  were  the  Promised 
One,  why  did  not  the  father  call  him  Emmanuel  instead  of 
Maher-Shalal-Cahs-Baz  ?  Besides, — and  this,  perhaps,  is  the 
most  convincing  proof, — the  Prophet's  son  was  not  Lord 
of  Judea  and  Emmanuel  was. 

But  there  is  more  direct  evidence  concerning  the  child. 
It  is  fairly  certain  that  Emmanuel  spoken  of  in  the 
eighth  chapter  who  is  the  promised  Son  of  the  Virgin, 
is  identical  with  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  so  the  sign 
given  of  God's  protection  was  a  promise  of  Messiah's 
birth. 

Needless  to  say  the  objections  to  such  a  view  are  serious, 
but  we  can  here  only  state  the  view  that  seems  to  us  most 
satisfactory.  But  whatever  opinion  be  held  on  this  point, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  identity  of  the  Prince  of 


\ 
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Peace  with  Messiah  is  independent  of  the  connection 
between  the  former  and  Emmanuel.  Even  though  Em- 
manuel were  Ezechias,  or  Isaias'  son,  or  the  son  of  some 
unknown  virgin  who  happened  to  be  near  when  the  Prophet 
addressed  Achaz ;  even  still,  it  would  be  certain  that  the 
Root  of  Jesse,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  was  the  Priest-King 
of  the  Psalmists. 

Once  again,  in  the  thirty-fourth  chapter,  we  hear  the 
Prophet,  while  his  soul  is  flooded  with  the  dazzling  light 
of  the  Messianic  splendours.  Everyone  is  familiar  with 
his  exultant  description  of  the  glory  in  store  for  redeemed 
Israel,  when  God  Himself  shall  come  to  save  them,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the 
deaf  be  unstopped,  and  the  redeemed  of  God  shall  come 
into  Sion,  and  sorrow  and  mourning  shall  pass  away. 

The  Servant  of  Jehovah. — But  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
book  scenes  of  a  different  nature  await  us.  The  '  critics  ' 
say  the  author  of  this  part  was  not  Isaias  but  some  '  Great 
Unknown,' — the  Deutero-Isaias  they  call  him, — who  lived 
and  wrote  in  Babylon,  but  whose  name  and  history  is 
forgotten.^  Be  it  so.  What  interests  us  is  to  know  who 
is  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  so  often  spoken  of  in  those 
chapters.  It  is  certain  that  in  some  cases  at  least  the  ser- 
vant is  Israel — the  chosen  people  of  Jehovah — but  further 
it  is  actual  Israel,  the  existing  nation.  Contending  that 
no  intimation  is  given  of  two  distinct  servants,  some  main- 
tain* that  everything  said  of  the  servant  is  said  of  Israel. 
A  fair  presumption,  perhaps,  if  everything  said  can  be 
reasonably  so  interpreted ;  but  can  it  be  ?  In  the  forty- 
second  chapter  5  Israel — Jehovah's  servant — is  described 
as  blind  and  deaf,  while  in  the  same  and  subsequent  chapters 
a  servant  of  Jehovah  is  spoken  of,  who  is  to  liberate  the 
imprisoned,  and  to  restore  the  blind  and  deaf,  who  hath 
given  himself  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  and  a  light  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  whose  duty,*  amongst  other  things,  is  to 
raise  up  the  tribe  of  Jacob,  and  convert  the  dregs  of  Israel. 

^  Davidson,  lib,  cit. 
» Ibid. 
•xlii.  19. 
'xlix.6. 
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Furthermore,  though  smless  himself,*  the  servant  is  de- 
scribed as  actually  suffering  the  most  excruciating  anguish 
for  the  sins  of  aU, — Israel  induded^ — ^which  sins  God  laid 
upon  his  shoulders  and  he  willingly  receives  the  burden, 
even  though  the  atonement  means  his  death.  He  is  inno- 
cent himself,  it  is  for  the  sins  of  others  he  suffers,  but  by 
his  suffering  he  atones  for  the  sinners'  crimes,  and  brings 
blessings  on  the  nations.  Can  it  be  Israel  who  does  all 
these  things  ?  Yes,  we  are  told,  idealized  Israel — Israel 
such  as  it  existed  in  its  ideal  form  in  the  mind  of  God,  for 
the  sake  of  which  the  nation  is  chosen,  and  towards  which 
the  actual  Israel  is  being  fashioned,  though  the  ideal  is 
never  realized. 

But  in  this  view  there  are,  after  all,  two  servants  spoken 
of:  the  actual  Israel,  whose  eyes  were  blind  and  whose 
ears  were  shut, — ^the  servant  that  has  forgotten  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  and  has  wearied  Him  with  iniquities  ;* 
and  the  ideal  bul  never  actual  Israel — the  sinless  one  who 
did  not  resist  when  the  Lord  did  open  his  ear,  who  suffered 
for  the  sins  of  the  rest,  and  by  his  wounds  healed  them.' 
And  if  there  be  two  servants,  what  about  the  assumption 
on  which  the  theory  is  based  ? 

But  a  still  more  important  point  remains.  Not  alone 
are  there  two  servants  but  the  sinless  servant  cannot  be 
idealized  Israel.  For  how  can  idealized  Israel  be  conceived 
as  making  actual  atonement  ?  Idealized  Israel  is  ad- 
mittedly only  the  ideal  of  what  might  be,  but  what  never 
was.  How  can  such  a  being  undergo  actual  suffering  ? 
Again,  idealized  Israel  can  suffer  nothing  except  what  it 
suffers  in  its  members.  Where  are  the  sinless  members  ? 
Did  not  the  Prophet  say  they  have  all  sinned,  and  have 
all  like  sheep  wandered  from  the  true  path  ?  Again,  to 
what  sufferings  does  the  Great  Unknown  refer  ?  It  must 
be  to  Israel's  exile  and  humiliation  under  alien  monarchs. 
But  was  such  suffering  vicarious,  was  it  not  on  account 

*  liii.  Isaias'  beautiful  prophecy  on  the  Passion  of  Christ.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  very  many  references  to  the  servant  in  these  chapters. 
It  is  impossible  to  deal  properly  with  the  question  in  this  article.  We  can 
<>^ygive  a  brief  outline  of  the  argument  against  the  Rationalists. 

'xliii.  32-24. 

•liii. 
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of  the  personal  sin  of  the  sufferer  ?  How  can  they  be 
called  sinless  sufferers  and  how  prove  that  they  suffered 
voluntarily  ?  Lastly,  if  idealized  Israel  be  the  servant 
in  what  did  the  vicarious  death  consist  ? 

We  might  suggest  other  difficulties  against  this  view, 
but  there  is  no  need.  The  question  is  certainly  a  difficult 
one,  especially  for  those  whose  eyes  are  shut  to  the  light 
that  comes  from  Calvary,  but  the  solution  just  criticised, 
is  devised,  we  fear,  to  sustain  pet  theories  about  prophecy 
rather  than  to  explain  the  text. 

Equally  unsatisfactory  are  the  theories  of  those  who 
say  it  is  of  himself  the  Prophet  speaks,  or  of  Cyrus,  or  of 
the  series  of  Prophets,  or  of  the  personification  of  the 
pious  remnant  of  the  Jewish  people — *  the  true  and  effective 
Israel.'  * 

The  subsequent  chapters*  of  the  Deutero-Isaias,  while 
strengthening  the  arguments  against  Rationalistic  theories 
help  us  in  ascertaining  who  is  the  Servant  of  Jehovah.  In 
language  the  beauty  of  which  is  unsurpassed  in  all  literature, 
the  Poet-Prophet  describes  the  New  Jerusalem,'  upon 
whom  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  her  husband  and  her  maker  is 
risen.  He  must  be  very  unemotional,  indeed,  who  can  listen 
without  emotion  while  the  Prophet  tells  how  the  nations 
shall  come  to  the  light  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  kings 
to  the  brightness  of  her  rising  ;  how  her  gates  shall  be 
opened  continually,  and  how  those  nations  that  will  not 
serve  her  shall  perish.  But  as  you  listen,  your  thoughts 
are  carried  back  to  the  Psalmist,  and  as  you  compare  the 
sublime  visions  of  both  you  realize  that  the  New  Jerusalem 
is  none  other  than  King  Messiah's  empire.  Though  one 
may  be  presented  under  a  more  spiritual  light  than  the 
other,  the  essential  characteristics  of  both  are  the  same. 
Both  are  established  by  Jehovah,  both  extend  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  embrace  all  nations  in  an  everlasting 
empire.  Justice  and  peace  are,  in  both  cases,  the  lot  of 
the  members,  holiness  the  central  characteristic  of  the 
new  kingdom,  and  spiritual  blessings  its  chief  splendour. 


^See  Cheyne  on  the  Servant  of  Israel. 
*See  Uv.  and  subsequent  chapters. 
*See  Isaiaslv. 
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But  the  strangest  thought  of  all  remains  to  be  noticed. 
The  blessings  of  the  New  Jerusalem  are  purchased  by 
Jehovah's  sinless  servant.  To  Messiah,  indeed,  the  Lord 
has  given  the  Gentiles  for  an  inheritance,^  yet  it  is  through 
the  atonement  of  the  Servant  that  the  Gentiles  are  pri- 
v3eged  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
The  Prince  of  Peace  is  the  everlasting  King  of  the  ever- 
lasting Kingdom  which  is  established  by  the  merits  of  the 
sinless  one.  And  yet  its  blessings  seem  due  to  Messiah 
also,  for  did  he  not  deliver  the  poor  from  the  mighty,  was 
it  not  in  him  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed, 
and  was  he  not  anointed  by  Jehovah  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness, because  he  loved  justice  and  hcUed  iniquity?  Can 
it  be  that  the  *  Leprous  One**  is  identical  with  King  Messiah, 
and  that  the  eternal  glories  which  surround  his  name  are 
purchased  by  the  humiliations  which  made  him  to  be 
despised  and  the  most  abject  of  men  ?  Strange,  indeed, 
if  it  be  true.  Strange  if  he  who  was  beautiful  above  the 
sons  of  men  was  also  the  stricken  one  in  whom  the  Prophet 
could  see  no  comeliness.  But  let  us  wait  awhile,  the 
answer  comes  best  from  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

From  Isaias  we  pass  to  Jeremias.  After  foretelling  the 
banishment  of  Sedecias,  and  the  ignominious  end  of  Joacim, 
the  Prophet  hurls  his  woes  against  the  faithless  pastors, 
who  destroy  and  tear  the  sheep  of  the  Lord's  pasture. 
But  suddenly  a  light  flashes  across  the  darkness,'  the  Lord 
will  set  up  pastors  over  His  sheep  who  shall  feed  them 
carefully,  and  the  day  shall  come  when  He  shall  raise  up 
to  David  a  great  branch,  and  a  king  shall  reign  and  execute 
justice,  and  then  Juda  shall  be  blessed. 

We  need  not  say  who  this  King  Shepherd  is  who  shall 
bring  back  the  sheep  of  the  Lord  from  the  land  to  which 
they  were  driven  by  the  faithless  pastors,  nor  need  we 
pause  to  prove  that  it  is  to  the  same  King  the  Prophet 
refers  again  when  he  speaks  of  the  days  in  which  the  Lord 
will  perform  the  '  good  work  '  which  He  has  spoken  of  and 


*  Sec  Psalms  dealing  with  the  Psalmists*   King. 

*  The  Babylonian  Talmud  on  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaias  gives 
'  The  Leprous  One '  as  the  name  of  Messiah. 

'Clu^.  xxiii. 
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will  make  the  bud  of  justice  to  spring  forth  from  David  to 
do  judgment  and  justice  on  the  earth.^ 

It  is  these  same  blessings  Ezechiel  contemplates  when  > 
he  speaks  of  the  days  in  which  the  Lord  will  bring  back 
the  remnant  out  of  the  countries  wherein  they  were 
scattered,  and  will  put  a  new  spirit  into  their  bowels, 
that  they  may  walk  in  His  commandments,  and  keep  His 
judgments,  and  do  them.  And  it  is  certainly  of  Messiah 
Jehovah  speaks  through  Ezechiel,  when  He  promises'  to 
appoint  over  the  scattered  sheep  which  He  will  seek  out 
and  feed  by  the  rivers  and  mountains  of  Israel— one  shep- 
herd. His  servant  David,  who  will  be  a  prince  in  the  midst 
of  them. 

We  cite  these  passages  partly  for  the  information  they 
give,  but  chiefly  to  show  how  abiding  in  the  Jewish  mind 
was  the  Messianic  hope.  It  was  not  a  vague  ephemeral 
sentiment,  originated  by  some  rhapsodizing  poet.  It  was 
a  vivid,  permanent,  confident  expectation,  bequeathed  from 
sire  to  son,  and  growing  more  cherished  as  the  years 
passed  by. 

Daniel. — '  Critics '  warn  us,  of  course,  to  correct  our 
notions  concerning  this  book.  Tradition  has  erred  as  to 
its  origin  we  are  told.  It  was  in  reality*  written  in  the  time 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  by  some  well-meaning  forger, 
who  chose  Daniel  and  apocalyptic  visions  as  a  harmless 
but  effective  drapery  in  which  to  set  forth  ideas  fitted 
to  sustain  the  oppressed  people  of  God  in  the  midst  of 
their  afflictions.  Anyhow,  the  book  was  written  before 
Christ  was  bom  and  that  is  sufficient  for  us. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written,  and  perhaps  fruitlessly, 
in  trying  to  discover  what  kingdoms  were  typified  by  the 
statue  seen  by  Nebuchodonosor  in  his  dream.^  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  correct  opinion «  on  that  question,  it  is 


*  Chap,  xxxiii.  There  are  other  Messianic  passages  in  Jeremias,  but  the 
reference  to  Christ  is  only  typical. 

•Chap.  xi. 
•Chap,  xxxiv. 

*Such  is  the  view  of  Professor  Davidson    in  his  Introduction  to   the 
Old  Testament. 

'Daniel  ii.  31-45- 

*  See  Maai,  Christ  in  Type  and  Prophecy. 
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certain  that  no  kingdom  was  existing  at  the  time  of  this 
'harmless  forgery,*  which  could  be  symbolized  by  the 
stone  which  was  cut  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  and 
which  having  struck  and  shattered  the  statue,  filled  the 
whole  earth  and  lasted  for  ever  and  ever.  This  part  of  the 
prophecy  at  least  cannot  be  a  vatecinium  post  evenium. 

Not  only  this,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  *  forger  * 
was  contemplating  the  Messianic  kingdom.  That  world- 
wide indestructible  empire,  symbolized  by  the  stone,  can 
be  none  other  than  that  spoken  of  by  the  Psalmists  and 
Isaias,  though  the  circiunstances  in  which  it  is  described 
may  suggest  that  its  splendours  are  of  a  more  worldly 
kind  than  those  which  graced  the  King's  daughter  whose 
beauty  was  within.^ 

Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  vision  of  Daniel  regarding  the 
four  great  beasts  '  which  came  out  of  the  sea.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  kingdoms  symbolized  by  these  beasts  are 
the  same  as  those  symbolized  by  the  statue,  and  that  the 
kingdom  founded  by  the  Son  of  Man  and  given  to  Him  by 
the  Ancient  of  Days  is  identical  with  that  symbolized  by  the 
stone.  In  this  view  the  Son  of  Man  is  Messiah,  a  conclusion 
fully  verified  by  the  description  given  of  Him,  for  the  Ancient 
of  Days,  we  are  told,'  gave  Him  power  and  glory  and  a  king- 
dom, and  all  the  tribes  and  tongues  shall  serve  Him,  and  His 
power  is  an  everlasting  power  which  shall  not  be  taken  away^ 
and  of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  Whether  or  not 
this  well-meaning  forger  thought  that  the  destruction  of  the 
fourth  kingdom  was  contemporaneous  with  the  downfall  of 
Antiochus,  he  at  least  believed  that  the  everlasting  kingdom 
was  the  blessed  one  for  which  his  fathers  sighed. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  the  seventy  weeks,  in  the  next 
passage  *  to  be  discussed,  we  can  say  but  little  here.  At  the 
outset,  we  ask  the  reader  to  distinguish  between  the  blessings 
promised,  and  the  time  when,  according  to  Gabriel's  compu- 
tation, the  seventy  weeks  were  to  be  accomplished. 

Beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt,  the  blessings  promised  are 
Messianic.  The  abolition  of  sin,  the  introduction  of  ever- 
lasting justice,  and  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  and  vision, 

*  Psalm  xliv.  'Daniel  vii.  *vii.  14.  *ix.  24-27, 
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can  mean  nothing  other  than  the  foundmg  of  the  eternal 
Messianic  ICingdom.  Equally  certain  is  it,  that  the  writer 
believed  those  blessings  were  to  be  conferred  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  seventy  weeks.  Were  they, 
though  ?  We  can  only  give  the  answer  here,  without  stating 
fully  the  reasons  that  to  our  minds  justify  it. 

After  studying  the  text  of  the  prophecy,  as  well  as  the 
different  chronological  systems  propounded,  it  seems  to  us, 
that  the  interpretation  which  makes  the  sixty-ninth  week 
end  at  the  beginning  of  the  public  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  not 
only  saves  the  writer  from  error,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the 
traditional  Jewish  belief,  but  is  also  in  thorough  harmony 
with  the  text  of  the  prophecy,  and  with  profane  history,  as 
regards  the  chronology  ;  whUe  those  ^  who  make  the  seven- 
tieth week  contemporaneous  with  the  downfall  of  Epiphanes, 
not  only  convict  the  writer  of  serious  error,  and  ignore  the 
Jewish  tradition  at  the  time  of  Christ,  but  also  do  violence 
to  the  text,  and  in  explanation  of  the  chronology  are  forced 
to  fall  back  on  symbolism. 

Judging  the  defenders  of  the  Rationalistic  theories  by 
their  own  statements,  we  can  hardly  help  thinking,  that 
their  object  is  to  save  pet  theories  from  the  difficulties  sug- 
gested by  the  text.* 

In  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  passage,  the 
mysterious  relation  between  Messiah  and  the  servant  is 
again  suggested.  We  have  already  asked  could  they  be 
identical.  Gabriel  seems  to  answer  when  he  says,  *  Mes- 
siah shall  be  slain.*  Then,  again,  the  covenant  which 
Jehovah  shall  make  with  His  people  in  one  week,  suggests  a 
connection  with  the  covenant  of  peace  which  He  shall  make 
with  His  people  in  the  new  Dispensation,  while  the  purchase 
of  that  peace  by  the  blood  of  the  '  Sinless  One,'  '  as  well  as 
the  sprinkling  of  the  nations  by  him,  suggests  a  strange 
significance  in  the  death  of  Messiah.  At  present  we  only 
ask  again  could  they  be  identical — the  servant  and  the 

*  See  Davidson,  lib.  citato,  where  the  view  is  fully  set  forth  and 
defended. 

^e.g. — One  of  Mr.  Davidson's  reasons  for  rejecting  the  Messianic 
interpretation  is  that  a  suffering  and  atoning  Messi^  is  foreign  to 
Jewish  conceptions.     He  is  never  so  described  in  the  Old  Testament 1 

'See  chapters  on  Servant  of  Jehovah. 
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King  ?    The  difficulty  of  denying  it  is  becoming  greater,  but 
let  us  await  fxiller  light  for  a  surer  answer. 

We  need  not  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  1  to  recognise  the 
Messianic  import  of  JoeVs  well-known  prophecy,*  concerning 
the  time  when  Jehovah  will  pour  out  His  spirit  on  all  flesh, 
and  when  there  will  be  strange  signs  in  the  heavens, — the 
the  sun  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood. 
From  the  text  itself  we  know  that  when  these  things  take 
place,  there  shall  be  salvation  in  Mount  Sion  and  Jerusalem, 
as  the  Lord  hath  said. 

Neither  is  there  any  difficulty  in  discerning  what  Micheas  ' 
refers  to,  when  he  describes  what  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
latter  days,  when  many  nations  shall  come  into  the  house  of 
the  God  of  Jacob,  who  will  teach  them  His  ways  ;  and  they 
shall  walk  in  His  paths,  and  imiversal  peace  shall  follow,  and 
they  shall  learn  war  no  more. 

But  Micheas  contributes  a  very  important  item  to  the 
evidence  we  seek  for,  when  he  declares  that  from  Bethlehem 
of  Juda  is  he  to  come  forth  who  is  to  be  a  ruler  of  Israel, 
and  whose  beginning  is  from  eternity. 

To  minds  uninitiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Rationalistic 
exegesis,  the  plain  meaning  of  this  passage  seems  to  be  that 
Messiah  was  to  be  bom  in  Bethlehem.  But  this  we  are  told 
is  reading  the  life  of  our  Master  into  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
another  interpretation,*  more  in  harmony,  indeed,  with  the 
preconceived  notions  of  the  inventors,  though  by  no  means 
complimentary  to  the  Prophet's  faculty  of  correctly  expres- 
sing himself,  is  presented  for  our  acceptance.  And  the 
inventors  indignantly  repudiate  the  charge  of  trying  to 
read  the  life  of  Christ  out  of  the  Scriptures  ! 

The  next  Messianic  prophecy  is  that  of  Zacharias  ^  bid- 
ding the  virgin  daughter  of  Sion  to  rejoice  and  shout  for  joy, 
for  her  king — the  Just  and  Saviour — comes  to  her.     But  he 


» Acts.  *  Joel  ii.  *  Micheas  iv. 

•Professor  Davidson,  e.g.,  says,  that  it  is  not  of  the  place  of 
Messiah's  birth,  but  of  the  family  from  which  he  is  to  spring  the  Frophet 
speaks,  and  the  interpretation  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  (ii.  5)  is  a  misre- 
presentation of  the  Hebrew,  or,  at  least,  an  improper  translation  of  its 
meaning.     Again t  it  is  the  only  answer  to  theories  of  that  kind. 

*  Zacharias  ix.  9-  x  i . 

VOL.  xvm.  B 
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comes  poor  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  yet  he  shall  speak  peace 
to  the  Gentiles  and  his  power  shall  be  from  sea  to  sea  and 
from  the  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Certainly  it  is  of 
the  Messiah's  coming  he  speaks,  but  strange  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  Glorious  One  into  Jerusalem  is  not  that  of  a 
Cssar  or  Alexander.  He  is  poor  and  riding  on  an  ass,  and 
on  the  colt  of  an  ass.  Hard,  indeed,  for  human  minds  to 
picture  what  this  mysterious  King  is  like.  But,  again,  let 
us  wait.  Perhaps  we  shall  glean  the  longed-for  knowledge 
from  the  life  of  Him  who  claims  to  be  Messiah. 

We  now  come  to  Malachias — the  only  other  Prophet 
whose  voice  we  shall  hear  telling  us  of  the  Expected  One. 
Every  priest  is  familiar  with  the  prophecy  ^  which  Jehovah 
puts  into  the  Prophet's  mouth,  concerning  the  time  when 
there  shall  be  offered  up  to  the  Lord  a  clean  oblation,  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  thereof.  But  on 
reading  the  prophecy  the  words  of  Gabriel  *  come  back  to 
our  minds.  He  foretells  the  cessation  of  Jewish  sacrifices. 
Malachias  speaks  of  the  institution  of  a  new  and  universal 
one  ;  a  sacrifice  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ' — as  truly  as 
were  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  which  it  was  to  replace.  The 
connection  between  both  prophecies  is  of  no  uncertain  kind. 

The  last  passage  which  we  shall  consider  is  from  the  third 
chapter  of  Malachias.  *  Behold  [says  Jehovah]  I  will  send  My 
angel,  and  he  will  prepare  the  way  before  My  face,  and  pre- 
sently the  Lord  whom  you  seek,  and  the  angel  of  the  covenant 
whom  you  desire,  shall  come  to  His  temple.' 

It  is  simply  exasperating  to  see  the  manner  in  which  this 
text  is  distorted  by  *  critics.'  *    After  arbitrarily  destroying 


*  Malachias  i.  lo,  ii.  'Daniel  ix.  27. 
•The  Hebrew  word  used  for  the  gift  which  the  Lord  rejects  at  the 

hands  of  the  Jews,  and  for  the  oblation  which  is  to  be  offered  op  in 
the  Dispensation,  is  •  mincah.'  Used  in  a  liturj^cal  sense,  as  it  is  in 
Malachias,  it  always  means  sacrifice,  and  according  to  the  best  opinion 
unbloody  sacrifice.' 

*  The  following  is  Professor  Davidson's  rendering  of  the  prophecy : — 

•  Behold  1  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  will  prepare  the  way  before 
me. 
Even  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in ; 
And  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to  His  temple ; 
Behold !  He  shall  come  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.* 

Even  in    this   rendering  of   the  prophecy,   one  may  ask,  is  it  not  still 
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the  meaning  of  the  passage,  they  give  a  dogmatic  inter- 
pretation of  their  own  mutilated  version  of  the  prophecy, 
in  which  version  they  discover,  amongst  other  things,  that 
the  Magian  religion  exerted  great  influence  over  Malachias, 
who  here  identifies  Sosiosh  the  Magian  messenger,  with 
Elias  the  zealous  reformer.  When  one  sees  the  stuff  such 
dreams  are  made  of,  he  can  hardly  help  exclaiming,  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  *  Why  do  these  men  rave  and  why  do 
they  devise  vain  things  against  the  Lord  and  against  His 
Christ.' 

Whatever  the  Rationalistic  version  proves,  the  text  as 
given  in  the  Scripture  clearly  implies  that  according  to 
Malachias,  Messiah,  the  Lord  whom  they  sought,  was  to 
come  while  the  temple  was  still  in  being  ;  and  so  we  here  get 
another  revelation  of  the  time-limit  within  which  Messiah 
was  to  come. 

With  this  our  search  of  the  Scripture  is  completed.  The 
object  of  the  present  article  was  to  collect  the  testimony 
enshrined  in  these  sacred  pages.  In  the  next  we  hope  to 
outline  the  general  character  of  the  evidence  obtained,  and 
to  show  how  far  our  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  is  con- 
firmed by  early  Jewish  traditions.  It  only  remains,  then,  to 
place  the  Old  Testament  picture  of  the  Messiah  beside  the 
New  Testament  pictiure  of  Christ,  and  ask  the  reader  to  judge 
whether  the  Jewish  hope  was  delusion,  or  Christ  a  heaven- 
sent messenger. 

Thomas  P.  F.  Gallagher. 

I  To  he  coniinm^d,  • 


Messianic  ?  Is  not  Messiah  the  Lord  whom  the  Jews  sought  ?  Yes,  Pro- 
fessor Davidson  answers,  but  Messiah  is  not  necessarily  the  person  whom 
Jehovah  sends  I  Besides,  the  prophecy,  we  are  told,  could  not  be  Mes 
sianic  because  the  name  of  the  '  Lord '  is  '  Adon/  a  name  appropriated 
to  the  Supreme  God.  If  applied  to  Messiah  it  would  prove  his  Divinity 
—an  idea  foreign  to  the  belief  of  the  Jews ;  and  so  to  remove  from  the 
Testament  all  traces  of  such  proof,  methods  Uke  the  above  are  resorted 
to.  May  the  Lord  deliver  us  from  Uie  '  new  exegesis '  if  this  is  an  example 
of  its  output. 


[      30      ] 
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AT  the  first  blush,  one  might  hope  to  find  pretty  general 
agreement  concemmg  the  meaning  of  a  word  like 
character^  which  is  on  everyone's  lips,  yet  a  moment's 
reflection  will  reveal  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  any  common 
element  underlying  its  various,  and  often  conflicting,  usages. 
One  will  have  it  that  character  is  what  from  the  ethical 
standpoint  differentiates  a  man  from  his  fellows — ^indivi- 
duality, that  which  one  is  as  a  distinct  member  of  the  class 
man ;  another  describes  it  as  the  whole  complex  of  our 
mental  activities  and  passivities  ;  while  to  a  third  the  word 
will  be  suggestive  of  the  active  as  opposed  to  our  intellectual 
faculties,  and  will  connote  a  peculiar  degree  of  moral  excel- 
lence, notably  strength  and  determination.  For  others* 
again,  *  nature,'  sentiments,  and  specially  habitual  modes 
of  external  action  all  form  part  of  the  connotation  of  the 
term,  while  in  a  narrow  sense  of  the  word  character  is 
pre-eminently  a  matter  of  the  will,  being  the  *  stamp  '  which 
the  individual  agent  gives  himself  by  habitually  choosing 
and  holding  to  certain  ends.  Not  only  so,  a  glance  at  any 
good  dictionary  will  aflEord  ample  proof  that  the  above 
catalogue  of  meanings  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  One 
thing,  however,  is  tolerably  clear,  the  reality  which  cor- 
responds to  a  term  of  such  manifold  signification  must  be 
of  a  sufficiently  complex  nature. 

Turning  next  to  the  philosophers,  who  might  be  expected 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  we  find  (it  must  be 
confessed)  little  Ukely  to  be  helpful  in  the  formation  of  a 
clear  definition.  There  are  first  the  a  priori  theories  (as  I 
may  call  them),  of  character, — Kant's  theory  of  the  intel- 
ligible character,  which  was  carried  to  its  logical  issue 
by  Schopenhauer  ;  and  Spencer's,  which  has  greater  affinity 
than  might  at  first  be  suspected  with  Kant's.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  consult  the  psychologists,  who  have 
employed  the  inductive  method  of  investigation,  we  meet 
with  a  bewildering  succession  of  theories,  erected  for  the 
most  part  on  a  slender  basis  of  fact. 
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Desiring  to  classify  the  different  tjrpes  of  character, 
we  onght  plainly  to  b^;in  by  defining  these.    And  a  scien- 
tific definition  would  exclude  the  particular,  that  is,  the 
accidental,  and  express  only  what  is  essential.     Yet  a  close 
examination    of    character-types  as  set    forth  in  recent 
works  on  the  subject^  discloses  merely  a  mass  of  irrelevant 
details,  of  casual  and  fleeting  relations.    Nowhere  are  we 
presented  with  that  complex  of  constant  inner  qualities 
which  form,  not  indeed  the  whole  of  any  character,  but 
the  indispensable  groundwork  of  all  the  rest.     It  follows 
that  a  science  of  character,  supposing  such  to  be  possible* 
still   awaits   working   out.     Indeed    the   impossibility   of 
transcending  the  sphere  of  the  particular  and  accidental 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  discussions  wherein  psychologists 
are  wont  to  indulge  concerning  the  method  of  investigation 
proper  to  the  subject  in  hand.     As  is  well  known,  Mill  was 
one  of  the  earliest  thinkers  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  science 
of  character.    On  the  question  of  method,  Mill  is  of  opinion 
that  the  deductive  method,   which  starts  from  general 
laws  and  verifies  their  consequences  by  an  appeal  to  specific 
experiences,   is  alone   applicable.     Experiment   is   impos- 
sible, and  even  supposing  it  to  be  legally  possible,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  Oriental  despot,  *  a  still  more  essential  con- 
dition is  wanting  :  the  power  of  performing  any  of  the 
experiments  with  scientific  accuracy.*^ 

The  instances  [Mill  goes  on]  requisite  for  the  prosecution  of 
a  distinctly  experimented  enquiry  into  the  formation  of  character 
would  be  a  number  of  human  beings  to  bring  up  and  educate  from 
infancy  to  mature  age.    And  to  perform  any  of  these  experi- 


'  Blill  led  the  van  with  his  chapter  on  Ethology  {Logic,  Bk.  vi.,  c.  5). 
Baine's  work  On  the  Study  of  Character  may  still  be  read  with  interest. 
Most  of  the  existing  literature  is  in  French.  The  following  are  among  the 
best  treatises  : — Ribot,  articles  in  the  Revue  Philosophique  for  November, 
1892,  and  October,  1893  (the  latter  is  reprinted  in  the  author's  Psycho- 
logie  des  Sentiments,  Pt.  II.,  cc.  xii.-xiii.) ;  Payot,  L' Education  de  la  Volonte  ; 
Panlhan,  Les  Car  adores  ;  FouiUoe,  Temperament  et  Caractere  ;  Malapert. 
Lti  EUmenis  des  Caracteres  et  les  lois  de  leurs  Combinaisons  ;  Perez,  Les 
Caradtres  de  V Enfant  a  V Homme.  See  also  Preyer's  well-known  work, 
Die  SecU  des  Kindes.  MacCunn,  The  Making  of  Character  offers  a  slight  but 
graceful  treatment  of  the  Ethical  side  of  the  question.  Additional  infor- 
matioQ  may  be  sought  in  the  larger  treatises  on  general  Psychology. 

» J.  S.  Mill,  System  of  Logic,  Bk.  vi.,  c.  5.  (vol.  ii.  p.  445,  fifth  edition). 
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ments  with  scientific  propriety,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
and  record  every  sensation  or  impression  received  by  the  young 
pupil  from  a  period  long  before  it  could  speak  ;  including  its  own 
notions  respecting  the  sources  of  all  those  sensations  and  im- 
pressions. It  is  not  only  impossible  to  do  this  completely,  but 
even  to  do  so  much  of  it  as  should  constitute  a  tolerable  approxi- 
mation. One  apparently  trivial  circumstance  which  eluded 
our  vigilance  might  let  in  a  train  of  impressions  and  associations 
sufficient  to  vitiate  the  experiment  as  an  authentic  exhibition 
of  the  effects  flowing  from  given  causes.  No  one  who  has  suffi- 
ciently reflected  on  education  is  ignorant  of  this  truth ;  and 
whoever  has  not  will  find  it  most  instructively  illustrated  in  the 
writings  of  Rosseau  and  Helvetius  on  that  great  subject.^ 

As  to  observation,  which,  notwithstanding  Mill's  damag- 
ing criticism,  M.  Malapert  is  inclined  to  rate  very  highly, 
I  would  remark  that  it  is  a  method  whose  employment 
demands  the  very  greatest  caution.  Nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  to  delineate  accurately  the  character  of  a  child. 
Teachers  who  have  followed  closely  the  development  of 
many  child-minds  are  well  aware  of  the  vagueness  and 
inaccuracy  of  the  formulas  in  which  it  is  sometimes  sought 
to  sum  up  children's  characters.  Our  judgments  on  these 
matters,  even  though  purposely  expressed  in  general  terms, 
are  extremely  liable  to  error.  At  best  they  possess  a  not 
very  high  degree  of  probability.  Again,  it  has  been  re- 
marked that  Mill,  in  his  chapter  on  Ethology,  from  which 
I  have  just  been  quoting,  is  speaking  not  precisely  of  science 
of  character  but  of  a  science  of  the  laws  of  the  formation 
of  character.  Such  a  distinction,  however,  falls  to  the 
ground  when  once  the  simple  fact  is  remembered,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  construct  a  science  of  character  without  a 
konwledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  formation  of 
character.  You  cannot  study  character  en  bloc  without 
eliminating  the  influence  of  the  social  milieu,  and  of  educa- 
tion in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  term.  Without 
such  antecedent  elimination,  the  results  of  the  most 
accurate  observation  would  be  entirely  vitiated.  An 
observer  who  neglected  it  would  be  in  the  position  of  a 
chemist  who  should  conduct  his  experiments  with  salts  of 


^  Mill,  op.  et  ioc.  cit. 
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ascertained  chemical  impurity.  Thus  every  attempt  to 
proceed  by  way  of  pure  observation  is  foredoomed  to 
certain  failure  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  observation  fur- 
nishes us  merely  with  the  complex  resultants  of  a  variety 
of  causes  ;  and  experiment  being  out  of  the  question,  there 
remains  but  one  practicable  method,  viz.,  deduction, 
checked  and  verified  by  constant  appeals  to  observation. 
Be  it  noted,  moreover,  that  observation  is  not  the  essential 
feature  of  this  method,  but  is  resorted  to  solely  as  a  means 
of  controlling  the  deductive  process,  upon  the  correctness 
of  which  latter  everything  depends.  Such  is,  in  fact,  the 
method  customarily  invoked,  as  may  be  seen  from  an 
examination  of  the  treatises  mentioned  in  the  footnote  to 
a  previous  page.  All  start  from  the  time-honoured  division 
of  the  '  faculties  *  into  intelligence,  sensibility,  and  will ; 
all  combine  these  *  faculties '  in  varying  proportions  and 
deduce  therefrom  the  genera,  species,  and  chief  varieties 
of  characters.  It  may  be  added  that  the  joining  of  *  observa- 
tion '  with  deduction  usually  signifies  the  disappearance 
of  all  scientific  precision,  and  the  substitution  of  type- 
sketches  after  the  manner  of  Theophrastus  and  La  Bruy<^re , 
with  this  important  difference,  that  their  didactic  ponder- 
osity opposes  an  effectual  bar  to  their  claims  as  literature. 

Now,  all  science  consists  of  a  knowledge  of  relations, 
whether  relations  of  (necessary  or  merely  invariable) 
sequence,  or  relations  of  (necessary  or  merely  invariable) 
co-existence.  It  follows  that  the  possibihty  of  any  science 
is  bound  up  with  the  possibility  of  isolating  the  terms  whose 
relations  that  science  would  seek  to  discover.  In  other 
words,  the  pursuit  of  every  science  requires  us  to  be  certain 
(i)  that  we  can  get  the  terms  whose  relations  we  are  study- 
ing pure  i.e.y  free  from  admixture  with  foreign  elements, 
and  (2)  that  the  relations  between  the  terms  aforesaid  are, 
if  not  unconditional,  at  least  invariable.  Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  the  physicist.  His  first  business  is  carefully 
to  isolate  the  phenomena  which  are  engaging  his  attention. 
In  the  simplest  cases,  such  as  finding  the  weight  of  the 
column  of  air  in  a  given  vessel,  he  will  take  care  to  allow 
for  the  influence  of  temperature  and  to  correct  errors  due 
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to  capillarity,  etc.  Only  when  he  has  made  such  allow- 
ances and  corrections  will  he  seek  to  compare  his  observa- 
tions one  with  another  or  to  deduce  any  law  therefrom. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  psychology  our  terms  can  be  isolated 
only  hypothetically  or  ideally.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  here 
driven  back  upon  deduction  from  known  psychological 
laws,  since  in  the  case  of  adults  no  kind  of  real  isolation  is 
possible  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  results  of  en- 
vironment, imitation,  and  education  have  become  fused 
with  the  primordial  data. 

Furthermore,  nothing  but  confusion  can  result  from  the 
adoption  of  the  aforementioned  division  of  psychological 
phenomena  into  those  of  intelligence,  sensibility,  and  will, 
since  every  state  of  consciousness — to  use  an  old-fashioned 
term — contains  elements  corresponding  to  each  of  these 
three   so-called    faculties.      For    example,  much    of    M. 
Malapert's  otherwise  excellent  work  is  marred  by  a  too 
rigid  adherence  to  this  division.    When  he  tells  us  that 
different    character-types   are    the    outcome    of   different 
degrees  and  modes  of  combination  of  the  three  elements* 
his  statement  is  not  merely  unsatisfactory  by  reason  of 
its  too  great  generality,  but  even  positively  erroneous.    No 
hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn,  as  contemporary  psycho- 
logy has  amply  demonstrated,  between  intelligence  and 
wiU.     Many  so-called  intellectual  qualities  are  at  bottom 
will-qualities.     Thus    genius    has    been    described    as    an 
infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  ;^  and  setting  aside  wit 
(=the   quick   apperception   of  superficial   relations),   the 
force  of  imagination  which  discovers  the  hidden  analogies 
of  things  in  appearance  dissimilar,  logical  acumen  and 
power  of  reasoning,  in  a  word  all  solid  intellectual  qualities 
are  the  result  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  vigorous  power  of 
attention,  that  is  to  say,  are  due  to  certain  qualities  of  will. 
One  has  only  to  read,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions, the  sketches  of  the  apathetic  man,  the  sensitive  man, 
the  emotional  man,  etc.,  with  which  it  is  usual  to  eke  out 


*  See  the  interesting  remarks  on  genius  and  attention  in  Maher's 
Psychology,  p.  35'' 
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the  disciission  of  the  rdatkas  betwem  intdligaioe  and 
sensibility  to  percenre  the  confosioD  theran  manifrst  as  a 
consequence  erf  the  impurity  (in  the  chemist's  sense)  of  the 
dements  whose  relations  it  is  sought  to  determine,  nor  is 
this  alL  Not  only  are  the  terms  themsdves  imperfectly 
isolated,  bat  sach  as  they  are,  not  a  sin^,  I  do  not  say 
unconditional,  not  even  one  fixed,  rdation  has  been  dis- 
covered to  connect  them.  I  have  read  much  on  the  pretended 
co-existences  among  certain  elements  of  character,  bnt 
have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  across  an  instance 
of  snch  co-existence  that  admitted  of  precise  and  unam- 
hignoos  statement.  All  I  foond  was  an  imposing  mass 
of  highly  proUematic  details. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  might  look  for  correla- 
tions among  psychological  elements  analogous  to  the  con- 
nections and   correlations   which   obtain   in   the  organic 
world.    The    parts    of   an    cnganism,    being    reciprocally 
rdated  as  means  and  ends,  the  occurrence  of  certain  traits 
will  exclude  that  of  certain  others,  and  necessitate  the 
occurrence  of  a  third  set ;  so  that  from  a  knowledge  of  a 
few  characteristics  it  is  often  possible  to  derive  inferen- 
tiaDy  a  knowledge  of  the  complete  being.     May  not  the 
same  be  the  case  with  mind  ?    This  suggestion  has  found 
much  favour  with  the  extreme  empirical  school.     Taine, 
for  example,  adopts  it  and  puts  his  case  thus  : — 

A  sjTstem  reigns  among  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  men.  Divers 
inclinations  and  aptitudes  form  harmonious  groups,  balance  or 
modify  each  other,  under  the  influence  of  some  dominant  pro- 
pension  or  faculty.  If  one  spring  of  action  predominates,  it 
reinforces  or  hinders  the  action  of  others.  Among  one  people, 
at  any  given  period,  the  same  psychological  constitution  is  found 
to  underlie  the  innumerable  varieties  which  conceal  it  from  the 
superficial  observer  .  .  .  Every  partial  or  local  change  entails 
general  change.  Once  the  dominating  characteristics  have  been 
found,  the  whole  psychological  constitution  of  the  individual 
may  be  deduced  from  them.^ 

Nevertheless,  Taine  carefully  abstains  from  citing  ex- 
amples in  proof  of  his  thesis  that  there  exist  psychological 

'  D$  rintelligence,  vol.  ii..  p. 
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laws  analogous  to  the  zoological  law  according  to  which 
(for  instance)  vertebrates  may  present  four  or  five  forms 
of  digestive  or  circulatory  apparatusjjbut'wws/  present  one  or 
other  of  these  forms ;  while  conversely  these  forms  imply 
characteristics  connected  by  '  vertebrate.*  Nor  have 
his  successors  anything  better  to  offer.  What  are  we  to 
think  of  M.  Malapert's  declaration  that  the  *  sensitive ' 
man,  who  by  definition  is  *  superficial  and  fickle,'  is  there- 
fore a  busybody  ;  or  of  this  ranking  apart,  under  the  class 
name  of  '  emotional '  persons  {imolifs),  those  who  are 
sensitive  but  not  superficial  ?  ^ 

But  now,  these  remarks  are  by  no  means  to  be  inter- 
preted in  a  sense  derogatory  to  the  distinguished  writers 
who  have  treated  the  subject  of  character.  Every  one 
of  the  books  mentioned  above  will  amply  repay  study. 
M.  Fouill^e's  Tempirament  et  CaracUre  in  particular  being 
packed  with  ingenious  and  suggestive  thoughts.  Yet  a 
perusal  of  them  will  only  strengthen  the  conviction  that 
not  even  the  elements  of  a  science  of  character  have  as  yet 
been  worked  out.  And  considering  the  protracted  and 
conscientious  labour  that  has  been  expended  in  that  direc- 
tion, without  result,  the  only  possible  conclusion  is,  that 
the  writers  in  question  had  set  themselves  an  impossible 
task.  Nor  are  the  reasons  for  this  impossibility  hard  to 
find.  A  science  of  character  is  impossible  (if  I  may  hazard 
the  opinion),  because  the  multifarious  influences  of  environ- 
ment and  education  begin,  in  some  sort,  with  birth  itself. 
From  the  earliest  moment  at  which  it  is  possible  to  observe 
with  profit  the  workings  of  a  child's  mind,  our  observations 
are  inevitably  vitiated  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
dealing  with  what  is,  in  a  sense,  an  unnatural,  or  at  least  a 
partially  artificial,  product.  This  will  become  clearer  if 
we  consider  what  would  happen  supposing  the  influence 
of  environment  and  education  could  be  altogether  elimi- 
nated. The  result  of  such  elimination  would  be,  that  the 
child-mind  would — certain  rare  exceptions  apart — develop 
in  an  entirely  arbitrary  fashion.     Every  child  possesses 


^Malapert,  op,  cit.,  pp.  140-142. 
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potentially  the  tendencies  or  propensities  common  to  all 
mankind.  It  might  indeed  happen  that  through  heredity 
some  one  of  these  tendencies  should  acquire  unusual  strength; 
now,  supposing  it  unrestrained  by  educational  or  social 
influences,  it  would  tend  to  become  predominant,  and  later 
on,  when  it  had  reached  the  full  term  of  its  development, 
it  would  be  further  strengthened  by  the  support  of  analogous 
tendencies  and  the  inhibition  of  those  opposed  to  it,  so 
that  in  this  way  a  kind  of  '  natural '  character  (that  is  to 
say,  a  more  or  less  permanent  unification  of  psychological 
elements)  would  be  formed.  Nevertheless,  a  considerable 
time  would  be  required  to  bring  about  this  result,  and  on 
the  whole  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  instability,  conflict 
of  tendencies,  with  the  momentary  supremacy  of  one  or 
other  of  these,  would  be  the  general  rule.  But  now,  it  is 
plain  that  the  main  business  of  education,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  instruction,  is  to  secure  the  predominance  of 
certain  tendencies  and  the  suppression  of  others  which 
are  adverse  to  the  former.  Whence  it  follows  that  by  the 
time  the  child  has  reached  its  seventh  or  eighth  year  it  is 
impossible  to  get  at  the  original  element  so  completely 
have  they  become  incrusted  with  the  results  of  education. 

M.  Ribot  rightly  insists  that  character  implies  two 
things,  unity  and  stability : — 

Unity  consists  in  a  manner  of  acting  and  reacting  which  is 
always  consistent  with  itself.  In  a  true  individuality  the  ten- 
dencies are  convergent,  or  at  least  there  is  one  which  subdues 
the  others  to  itself.  If  we  consider  man  as  a  collection  of  instincts, 
cravings,  and  desires,  they  form  here  a  tightly  fastened  bundle 
acting  in  one  direction  only.  Stability  is  merely  unity  continued 
in  time.  If  it  does  not  last,  this  collection  of  desires  is  of  no 
value  for  the  determination  of  character.  It  must  be  main- 
tained or  repeated  always  the  same  in  identical  or  analogous 
circumstances.^ 

So  far  so  good,  but  when  M.  Ribot  goes  on  to  declare, 
that  *  the  special  mark  of  a  true  character  is  that  it  shall 
make  its  appearance  in  childhood  and  last  through  life  .  .  . 


'  Psychologie  des  Sentiments,  Pt.    II.,   c.   xii,   §  i.     (Reprinted   from 
Rev.  Phil.,  Oct.,  1893.) 
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[which]  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  a  true  character  is  innate^' 
his  statement  appears  to  me  to  be  not  merely  inexact, 
but  the  very  reverse  of  truth.  Everyone  familiar  with 
children  will  allow  that,  with  certain  pathological  excep- 
tions, nature  fashions  no  characters.  All  she  provides  are 
tendencies  which  of  themselves  form  highly  unstable  com- 
pounds. Anything  like  permanent  unification  is,  I  may 
say  universally,  the  outcome  either  of  external  constraint 
— environment,  imitation,  education  in  the  broadest  sense 
— or  of  an  effort  of  will  consciously  and  patiently  grouping 
the  heterogeneous  forces  of  our  manifold  (psychological) 
nature,  and  giving  them  a  definite  orientation,^  under  the 
guidance  of  some  dominant  purpose.  In  other  words, 
character  does  not  exist  in  a  primordial  state  of  nature. 
As  implying  unity  and  stability,  it  is  in  no  sense  innate  ; 
rather  it  is  a  secondary  product  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  is  only  acquired 
as  the  result  of  a  lengthy  process  of  formation. 

Here  it  will  be  well  to  pause  a  moment  to  note  an  impor- 
tant fact.  The  possibilities  of  character  are  not  identical 
in  all  children.  The  idea  of  heredity ,2  which  is  now  deeply 
lodged  in  the  mind  of  that  embodiment  of  wisdom,  the 
man  in  the  street,  necessitates  this  conclusion.  It  is  now 
universally  admitted  that — 

Bom  into  life, — man  grows 

Forth  from  his  parents'  stem, 
And  blends  their  bloods  as  those 
Of  theirs  are  blent  in  them  ; 
So  each  new  man  strikes  root  into  a  far  fore- time. 

Each  individual  boy  or  girl  comes  into  the  world  with  a 
congenital  endowment  all  its  own,  and  which  is,  if  not  the 
sole,  certainly  an  essential  ground  of  the  profound  differ- 
ences of  character  exhibited  by  human  beings.  This  con- 
genital endowment   is  what  every   writer,  consciously  or 


'  Though  averse  as  a  rule  to  the  employment  of  Americanisms,  I 
confess  I  can  replace  this  convenient  term  only  by  a  tedious  and  inexact 
circumlocution. 

*  Cf.  MacCunn,  The  Making  of  Character,  c.  i.,  and  the  references  there 
iven. 
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imcoiisciouslyy  seeks  as  the  basis  of  his  classification  of 
character-types.  To  find  it,  however,  we  must  dig  deeper 
than  intell^ence,  or  even  than  particular  tendencies.  My 
own  view,  to  be  developed  hereinafter,  is  that  we  must  get 
down  to  the  activity  or  vital  energy  of  the  individual 
subject.  This  statement  will  probably  suggest  to  the 
thoughtful  reader  the  theories  of  Henle  and  Wundt  con- 
cerning nervous  tone.  And  M.  Alf.  Fouill^e  has,  in  fact, 
endeavoured  to  apply  these  theories  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
Here  is  his  own  statement : — 

In  my  opinion,  temperament  is  due  to  the  modes  and  mutual 
relations  of  the  anabolic  and  katabolic  changes  which  accompany 
the  functioning  of  the  organism.  Temperament  is  a  kind  of 
inner  destiny  which  imposes  a  definite  trend  (une  orientaiion 
iderminee)  upon  the  functions  of  a  living  being,  and  should  be 
stated  in  terms  of  the  dominant  chemical  constitution,  accord- 
ing as  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  latter  is  in  the  direction 
of  economy  or  of  waste. 

Upon  this  I  would  remark  that  any  attempt  to  found 
a  psychological  theory  upon  obscure  and  highly  contentious 
psychological  data  (more  particularly  upon  those  of  the 
psychology  of  nutrition,  concerning  which  our  ignorance 
is  at  present  complete),  is  foredoomed  to  certain  failure. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that,  from  the  psychological  side  also, 
no  help  is  to  be  expected  in  the  construction  of  a  science 
of  character.  And  so  we  are  once  more  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  such  a  science  is  impossible. 

But  if  so,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  object  of  the 
present  paper  ?  Well,  to  begin  with,  I  conceive  it  is  a  good 
thing  now  and  then  to  take  stock  of  our  scientific  position, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  we  stand,  and  what  amount, 
if  any,  of  real  knowledge  we  actually  possess  or  are  likely 
to  obtain  in  any  given  department.  Such  a  review  will 
sometimes  disclose  an  unsuspected,  though  insuperable, 
bar  to  further  progress  in  the  direction  we  are  travelling  ; 
in  the  case  of  character,  for  example,  rigidly  scientific 
treatment  is  impossible  for  lack  of  a  ttou  arm*  Still,  my 
whole  drift  is  not  merely  negative,  since  I  hope  to  show 
that  the  teacher,  having  always  to  do  with  concrete  cases, 
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wbidi  present  thnnsrhres  for  solution  as  p^mctiad  prohlenis 
and  with  all  the  complexity  which  belongs  to  the  particolar, 
is  in  a  more  fortunate  position  than  the  psydMdogist.  For 
although  the  former  is  unable  to  generalise  his  experience 
in  the  form  of  precise  scientific  laws,  it  is  enough  for  his 
limited  purpose  to  gro«q>  together  his  observations  into 
formulas  which,  sfeing  that  his  business  lies  with  the  indi- 
vidual and  concrete,  he  need  only  treat  as  convenient 
shorthand  records. 

Accordingly,  I  will  ask  the  reader  to  lay  aside  for  the 
moment  his  ps\'chological  knowledge,  and  to  {dace  himself 
in  imagination  at  the  head  of  a  class  of  twenty  or  thirty 
healthy  children.  Here  is  h\ing  concrete  reaUty.  I  hold 
that  its  successful  manipulation  from  our  present  stand- 
point requires  the  admission  of  an  important,  albeit  easily- 
overlooked  distinction.  We  must,  in  fact,  distinguish  two 
very  different  things :  the  form  in  which  the  vital  energy 
of  the  child  displays  itself,  and  the  nature  of  that  energy 
as  such.  Upon  this  distinction  depends,  as  we  shall  soon 
see,  the  only  practically  useful  classification  of  character- 
types  ;  hence  its  pedagogical  importance.  Now,  the  form 
is  determined  in  large  measure  by  the  surroundings  in 
which  the  child  lives,  the  education  he  receives,  the  opinions 
and  behaviour  of  his  parents,  teachers,  companions,  etc. 
And  it  is  my  firm  and  unalterable  conviction  that  educa- 
tion in  the  highest  sense  can,  within  certain  wide  Umits, 
dictate  the  form  which  the  child's  activity  is  to  assume 
in  after  hfe.  To  be  sure,  this  paramount  influence  of 
education  upon  the  orientation  of  a  child's  activity  may 
be  disputed  ;  but  that  is  because  the  education  which  most 
children  receive  is  sporadic  and  incoherent.  Or  better, 
it  is  because  every  child  is  the  victim  of  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  conflicting  educational  ideals,  and  is  bewildered 
by  the  double  contrast  of  incompatible  principles  inter  se 
and  of  the  conduct  of  his  superiors  with  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  professedly  based.  Just  now  we  hear  a  good 
deal  of  talk  concerning  education,  yet  never,  to  my  thinking, 
has  education  of  even  a  moderately  satisfactory  type 
been  more  rare. 
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For  consider  that  education,   if  it  means  anything, 
means  the  slow  and  patient  imposition  of  a  definite  trend 
upon  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  child.     It  is  essentially 
a  work  of  unification,  and  its  principal  object  is  the  forma- 
tion of  character.    Such  work,  to  be  successful,  needs  to 
be  based  upon  fixed  and  well-considered  principles.    A 
good  teacher  must  above  all  things  be  6  rov  \oyop  ex(op.  ^ 
Yet  it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  at  the  present  time  a  teacher 
who  '  knows  what  he  is  about '  and  has  clear  ideas  as  to 
what  his  aims  ought  to  be,  is  extremely  hard  to  find.    More- 
over, education  as  currently  understood  is  really  a  very 
mixed  affair,  embracing  the  respective  influences  of  home 
surroundings,  companions,  books,  etc.     Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  these  various  influences  will  all  tend 
in  the  same  direction.    In  truth — what  comes  to  much  the 
same  thing— our  education  is  not  thorough  enough.    At 
every  turn  the  teacher  is  baffled  by  a  thousand  forces,  all 
tending  to  undermine  his  influence.      One  example^  may 
serve  to   illustrate   these   remarks.     Every   conscientious 
educator  will  make  it  his  business  to  instil  into  the  minds 
of  his  pupils  the  principle  of  absolute  respect  for  human 
personsdity — a  principle  formulated  by  Kant  in  his  cele- 
brated maxim,  *  Act  always  so  as  to  treat  humanity,  whether 
in  thine  own  person  or  in  another,  always  as  an  end,  never 
as  a  means.'     Yet  this  notion  of  the  absolute  worth  of 
personality  is  everywhere  contradicted  by    existing  social 
relationships,  the  survivals  of  feudalism,  that  is,  of  a  system 
which  logically  implies  the  denial  of  its  validity.     What 
headway  can  a  teacher  hope  to  make  against  Mr.  Worldly 
Wiseman  preaching  to  his  children  the  gospel  of  success, 
and  ready  to  condone  any  fault  in  a  son  who  shows  promise 
of  '  getting  on  in  the  world '  ?     How  many  fathers  put 
before  their  sons  as  the  sole  object  of  their  ambition — 

rem  facias,  rem, 
si  possis  recte,  si  non  quocumque  modo  rem  ? 


*  Aristotle.  Eth.  Nic,  vi.,  i.,  11386  22. 

'Desirous  of  presenting  the  case  in  its  most  general  form.  I  have 
chosen  by  way  of  example  a  purely  ethical  maxim  although  the  contrast 
between  the  religious  principles  and  the  conduct  of  (say)  the  average 
parent  is  perhaps  still  more  glaring. 
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And  on  what  basis  does  your  portly,  middle-aged  pater 
familias  estimate  the  *  worth '  of  his  fellows  ?  Surdy  it 
is  as  true  now  as  when  Juvenal  wrote  that 

protinus  ad  census,  de  moribus  ultima  fiet  quaestio. 

Again,  think  of  the  demoralising  effect  on  the  child  of 
the  lesson  he  early  learns  from  the  example  of  his  parents, 
the  lesson  of  *  keeping  up  appearances,'  no  matter  at  what 
cost.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  terrible  truth  that  the 
tone  of  our  mental  life  is  in  large  measure  determined  by 
the  material  conditions  in  which  we  exist.  But  now,  if 
we  reckon  up  the  power  of  these  social  forces  which  combine 
to  lessen  the  influence  of  the  teacher,  and  add  to  the  resultant 
the  elemental  passion  for  self  which  lays  its  roots  deep 
down  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  whose  manifold  workings 
can  be  traced  throughout  every  department  of  human  life  ; 
if  we  remember  that,  though  a  few  really  competent  teachers, 

queis  meliore  lute  finxit  praecordia  Titan, 

are  here  and  there  to  be  met  with,  our  half-hearted  system 
never  gives  them  a  fair  chance  ;  with  these  reflections  present 
to  our  minds,  how  can  we  wonder  that,  from  the  moral 
standpoint,  education  seems  a  failure  ?  Have  we  not 
rather  reason  to  be  surprised  that,  by  coming  to  the  aid 
of  the  noblest  tendencies  of  our  nature,  the  teacher,  handi- 
capped as  he  is,  occasionally  succeeds  in  breaking  down 
the  dangerous  coalition  of  forces  hostile  to  moral  well- 
being,  which  our  imperfect  civilisation  arrays  against  him  ? 
In  this  last  fact  may  be  found  at  least  some  ground  for 
hope.  Could  we  but  succeed  in  isolating  the  child,  and  in 
securing  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  thoroughly  equipped 
for  their  profession,  and  animated  by  a  sense  of  their  enor- 
mous responsibilities,  there  seems  to  me  little  doubt  but 
that  the  reproaches  to  which  education  is  at  present  only 
too  obviously  liable  might  in  great  part  be  removed.  Take 
one  case  in  which  education  and  surroundings  alike  con- 
spire to  a  single  result,  where  conflicting  influences  are 
eliminated  with  scrupulous  care.  The  training  received  by 
Jesuit  *  scholastics  *  has  been  specially  devised  with  a  view 
to  the  production  of  a  certain  type  of  character  ;  and  what- 
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ever  may  be  thought  of  the  ethical  quality  of  the  particular 
product  in  question,  history  and  experience  conclusively 
prove  the  success  of  the  method  employed  in  its  manufacture. 
And  I  like  to  think  that  what  has  been  proved  to  be  possible 
in  the  special  circumstances  referred  to  might  likewise 
become  possible  on  a  grander  scale  once  the  machinery 
necessary  for  its  accomplishment  were  available.  To 
discuss  in  detail  the  nature  of  such  machinery  would  carry 
me  too  far  afield  ;  nevertheless  I  may  record  my  conviction 
that  only  by  means  of  a  system  whereby  the  control  of 
every  branch  of  education  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  parents  and  transferred  ab  initio  could  the  educational 
reforms,  the  crjring  necessity  for  which  we  all  recognize, 
be  accomplished.    But  of  this  more  on  another  occasion. 

Now,  the  view  I  am  here  defending  does  not  go  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  the  form  of  vital  energy  is  in  the  Uteral 
sense  the  creature  of  education.  As  Mr.  MacCunn  has 
justly  remarked  : — 

The  old  familiar  metaphor  of  the  pure  white  sheet  of  paper, 
so  often  in  times  past  invoked  in  the  interests  of  educational 
responsibihty,  must  now  be  decently  and  finally  laid  to  rest. 
Psychology  knows  nothing  of  absolute  beginnings.  Everywhere 
its  analysis  strikes  on  existing  preformations,  and  if  the  old 
metaphor  is  to  survive  at  all,  it  must  be  by  saying  that  the  page 
of  the  youngest  life  is  so  far  from  being  blank  that  it  bears  upon 
it  characters  in  comparison  with  which  the  faded  ink  of 
palaeography  is  as  recent  history.^ 

At  the  same  time  I  believe — and  my  belief  is  confirmed 
by  careful  observation — that  in  the  long  run  children  are 
fundamentally  alike  as  being  mere  bundles  of  appetites 
and  tendencies  among  which  it  is  possible  for  the  teacher 
to  set  up  relations  of  co-ordination  or  subordination.  As 
to  the  nature  of  the  vital  energy  of  each,  that  is  veritably 
a  datum  behind  which  we  cannot  go.  Education  and 
hygiene  may  in  certain  cases  do  something  to  better  it, 
but  no  radical  transformation  is  ever  possible. 

We  are  here  face  to  face  with  the  deep-lying  fact  upon 
which  all  differences  of  character  among  mankind  iilti- 


'  The  Making  of  Character,  chap.  i. 

VOL.  xvni. 
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mately  depend.  This  fact  is  in  turn  the  result  of  the 
cumulative  processes  comprehended  under  the  term  Here- 
dity— ^the  modem  incarnation  of  ava^icti.  Fate  or  Necessity. 
Its  essence  is  to  be  sought  neither  in  degrees  of  intelligence 
nor  in  particular  tendencies  (which  are  alike  its  conse- 
quences) but,  as  already  intimated,  in  the  amount  of  vital 
energy  or  activity  which  is  the  individual's  deepest  pos- 
session. This  of  course  we  know  only  through  its  effects. 
Its  nature  or  quality  must  be  inferred  from  its  various 
manifestations. 

As  the  fruit  of  much  careful  scrutiny  and  reflection,  I 
venture  to  propose  the  following  scheme  of  classification  : — 

NATURE   OF   ACTIVITY 

i.  Intense  and  sustained}  (Repair  is  rapid,  but  action 
is  followed  by  long  period  of  depression.) 

ii.  Intense,  not  sustained.  (Fatigue  soon  felt,  slow  repair, 
long  period  of  depression.) 

iii.  Feeble,  but  sustained. 

iv.  Feeble  and  not  sustained.  (This  last  is  almost  alwa3rs 
a  pathological  condition.) 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  classification  likely  to 
be  of  service  to  the  educationalist.  For  here  we  have  a  list 
of  the  fundamental  modes  of  mental  activity  which  deter- 
mine the  future  life  of  the  child.  It  is  true  that  one  some- 
times comes  across  cases  which  obstinately  refuse  to  be 
ranked  under  any  of  the  above  headings.  Yet  these  excep- 
tions are  perhaps  apt  to  seem  greater  than  they  really 
are  when  compared  with  the  common  run  of  cases  whence 
our  concept  of  the  average  is  drawn.  Unfortunately,  too, 
the  unhealthy  surroundings  which  life  in  a  large  town 


*  The  use  of  the  word  sustained  must  not  mislead  us.  Intermit- 
tance  is  a  law  of  our  nature.  All  vital  action  consists  of  a  series  of 
•  spurts '  of  varying  degrees  of  energy,  succeeding  each  other  at  inter- 
vals of  varying  length.  Mosso's  investigations  into  the  oscillations  of 
attention  are  well  known  to  students  of  psychology.  Ferrier  has  likewise 
shewn  that  the  effort  of  attention  really  consists  of  a  series  of  efforts 
broken  by  respiratory  movements.  The  general  reader  may  be  referred 
on  this  point  to  Ribot's  Psychologie  de  V Attention,  p.  103. 
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imposes  upon  children  is  tending  to  increase  the  number  of 
such  exceptions.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  so  common 
nowadays  are  cases  of  '  degeneration  '  or  ditraquement  that 
every  teacher  ought  to  be  a  bit  of  a  mental  pathologist 
in  addition  to  his  other  qualifications.  But,  apart  from 
instances  of  this  nature,  the  fact  remains  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  child's  mental  activity  is  of  the  very 
highest  importance  to  the  educational  psychologist.  For 
once  the  formula  (so  to  say)  of  his  activity  has  been  dis- 
covered, it  is  possible  to  foretell  the  development  of  the 
normaUy  constituted  child  in  the  measure  in  which  we 
can  foresee  the  effects  of  the  surroundings  in  which  he  is 
to  live. 

In   proof  of   this    the    following   considerations    may 
be  adduced.    InteUigence  is,   as  Sir  W.   Hamilton  was 
fond  of  sajong,  the  faculty  of  relations,  and  all  intellectual 
activity,  from  the  simplest  perception  to  the  most  com- 
plex train  of  reasoning,  may  be  reduced  in  the  last  analysis 
to  the  elaboration  of  relations  between  the  data  of  sensa- 
tion and  consciousness.    Furthermore,  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends,  the  cognitive  life  of  man  is  a  complete  unity. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  person  of  powerful  imagination 
who  should  at  the  same  time  be  a  feeble  reasoner.     By  a 
powerful  imagination  (of  course  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
ideal  revival  of  sensory  elements — ideation)  I  mean  one 
which  penetrates     beneath  the  incrustation  of  fortuitous 
relations  to  those  that  are  truly  significant  albeit  hitherto 
unknown.    Of  this  t5q)e  Newton  and  Darwin  may  be  taken 
as  examples.     A  still  higher  degree    of  imagination  is  the 
power  of  discerning  ingenious  though  exact  relations  be- 
tween things  which  to  a  superficial  mind  appear  wholly 
unlike.    Thus  we  should  admit,  for  example,  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  the  skylark  in  the  cloud  and  the 
images  which  Shelley  associates  with  each,  though  these 
connections  are  far  removed  from  our  ordinary  experience. 
This  is  creative  imagination,  the  power  through  which  the 
poet  or  artist  enlarges  and  transforms  our  experience — 
the  former  requiring  us  to  follow  him  in  all  sorts  of  un- 
familiar, remote  applications  of  words  and  images  and  to 
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form  new  associations  between  them,  just  as  the  latter 
takes  common  colours  or  shapes  but  puts  them  in  a  new 
setting. 

Again,  the  spirit  of  discovery  in  every  branch  of 
science  is  merely  this  ability  to  perceive  relations  that 
lie  hidden  beneath  the  surface ;  and  likewise  it  may  be 
said  that  great  reasoning  power  is  essentially  akin  to  vigorous 
imagination.  It  follows  that  all  the  sterling  qualities  of 
intelligence  are  reducible  to  one  fundamental  process.  In 
a  word,  the  principal  factor  in  each  is  the  power  of  sustained 
and  concentrated  attention.  Now,  given  that  the  mental 
activity  of  the  child  is  both  intense  and  sustained,  its 
direction  into  intellectual  channels  will  result  in  the  creation 
of  a  powerful  mind.  The  entire  mental  machinery  will  be 
run  at  high  pressure,  and  the  faculties  will  exhibit  a  high 
degree  both  of  adaptability  and  of  strength.  Given,  on 
the  other  hand,  activity  which  though  intense  lasts  but 
for  a  short  time,  the  same  impression  will  be  produced  at 
intervals,  broken  by  periods  of  depression  or  mediocrity 
only  partially  disguised  by  the  results  acquired  during  the 
periods  of  energetic  action.  Next  let  us  suppose  the  energy 
to  be  feeble  but  sustained,  in  which  case  we  get  the  apathetic 
yet  the  intelligent  type  of  characteter,  of  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  an  example.  In  this 
type  the  whole  fund  of  disposable  energy  seems  to  be 
exhausted  in  the  region  of  intelligence,  leaving  no  overflow 
for  affective  or  emotional  life.  At  the  same  time  one  must 
beware  of  assigning  to  a  man  a  definite  psychological  nature 
on  the  mere  strength  of  scant  biographical  details.  In  the 
case  I  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  in  others  which  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader,  it  is  possible  that  some  over- 
mastering passion  such  as  pride  or  ambition  may  have 
drained  off,  if  one  may  say  so,  the  energy  which  would 
otherwise  have  displayed  itself  in  the  form  of  ordinary 
emotions.  Finally,  when  the  vital  energy  is  weak  and 
unsustained,  we  get  a  condition  of  inert  passiveness  which 
offers  little  of  interest  to  the  psychologist,  and  is  the  despair 
of  the  teacher. 

The  influence  exerted  upon  sensibility  by  these  various 
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fundamental  modes  of  activity  is  more  difficult  to  defines 
if  only  because  the  connotation  of  the  term  sensibility  is 
by  no  means  a  fixed  one.  As  used  in  pyschology,  it  means 
i^)  the  quality  of  an  organ  considered  as  the  '  bearer '  of 
sensations,  as  in  the  phrase  '  absolute  sensibility  * ;  (/9) 
sensibility  to  pain  or  pleasure ;  (7)  '  common '  sensibility 
or  the  pleasure-pain  connected  with  organic  sensations ; 
(S)  finally  it  is  used  as  a  general  term  for  the  phenomena 
of  sensuous  and  affective  Ufe.  The  three  latter  meanings 
all  refer  to  phenomena  of  a  highly  composite  nature.  Even 
sensations  of  pain,  for  example,  contain  elements  due  to 
imagination.  Indeed  every  psychologist  knows  that  the 
so-called  simple  sensation  is  merely  a  convenient  fiction 
(analogous  to  the  atoms  of  chemistry),  the  fact  being  that 
adjoined  to  every  sensation  are  a  number  of  heterogeneous 
elements.  Still  more  complex  are  the  phenomena  of 
feeling,  as  witness  Spencer's  description  of  sexual  emotion,^ 
or  James's  brilliant  analysis  of  the  feeling  of  effort,  whence 
I  conclude  that  it  is  in  the  last  degree  unscientific  to  intro- 
duce the  term  sensibiUty  into  any  classification  of  character 
types. 

Once  more,  it  is  matter  of  common  experience  that 
education,  by  directing  the  child's  attention  to  his  own 
higher  sentiments,  often  succeeds  in  strengthening  con- 
siderably the  latter.  This  fact  also  shows  us  that  the  im- 
portant thing  from  the  teacher's  standpoint  is  the  amoutU 
of  energy  at  his  disposal.  His  business  is  to  apply  this 
energy  in  the  right  direction  and  not  leave  it  to  be  frittered 
away  by  every  random  impulse  or  tendency.  Intense  or 
feeble,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  vital  energy  is  always  there 
and  must  follow  some  course,  as  surely  as  from  a  higher 
level  water  must  inevitably  find  a  lower.  Whether  that 
course  be  irregular  and  purposeless,  or  on  the  other  hand 
be  directed  to  the  realisation  of  certain  chosen  and  morally 


'  Principles  of  Psychology, 

'  The  Feeling  of  Effort  (Anniversary  Memoirs  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History,  1880.     Last  monograph.) 

'  C/.  J.  Payot,  L' Education  de  la  Volont^,  1.  i,  c.  3,  and  the  same 
author's  De  la  Croyance,  o.  iii. 
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worthy  ends,  is  determined  in  large  measure,  as  I  must 
once  more  insist,  by  education.  1  do  not  of  course  imply 
that  education  coiQd  transform  a  consistent  egoist  into 
an  *  altruist  *  (although  the  converse  might  be  possible), 
still,  if  egoism  be  radically  incorrigible,  it  can  at  least  be 
converted  into  *  reasonable  *  self-love,  and  in  that  way 
cured  of  much  of  its  '  infinite  grossness.' 

It  should  now,  I  take  it,  be  evident  that  all  attempts 
to  classify  characters  on  the  basis  of  intellectual  and  sensory 
elements  as  quite  superficial  and  futile,  and  that  the  only 
rational  ground  of  division  is  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  (or 
if  anyone  prefer  it,  the  degree)  of  individual  vital  activity. 
The  reader  can  easily  verify  this  statement  for  himself  by 
taking  any  child  of  his  acquaintance  and  trying  to  ^  place  ' 
him  correctly  in  accordance  with  any  other  proposed  scheme 
of  classification.  I  have  tried  a  similar  experiment  by 
trying  to  *  place  *  myself,  but  have  never  found  a  pigeon- 
hole in  which  I  could  feel  at  home.  But  in  any  event  the 
bewildering  variety  of  schemes  of  classification  inevitably 
suggest  the  reflection  that  all  are  based  on  a  false  principle. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  they  are  some- 
times not  unhelpful  as  maps  of  the  territory  to  be  investi- 
gated. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  present  subject  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  Kant's  celebrated 
theory  of  the  immutability  of  character,^  if  only  because 
its  very  clearness  and  simplicity  render  it  likely  to  mislead. 
Students  of  philosophy  will  be  aware  that  the  theory  in 
question  forms  the  comer-stone  of  the  frailest  portion  of 
the  great  Kantian  construction,  but  as  these  remarks  are 
addressed  equally  to  the  wider  public  who  regard  meta- 
physic  as  '  a  disease  of  language,'  I  prefer  to  treat  it  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  presented,  from  the  educational  stand- 
point, by  Schopenhauer.2  According  to  this  writer,  dif- 
ferences of  character  are  innate  and  unalterable.  The 
bad  man  gets  his  badness  from  birth,  as  the  serpent  its 


'  Kritik  d.  r.  Vernunft.     (Werke  ed.  Hartenstein,  iii.,  374-385.) 
*  Die  WeU  als  Wille  und  VoriUUung,  iv.,  %$$.;    Grundlage  des  Moral, 
especially  §§io«  20. 
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fangs  and  poison  bags.  On  no  other  supposition  can  we 
explain  the  fixity  and  unchangeableness  of  character  which 
experience  everywhere  reveals,  and  which  forms  an  in- 
superable bar  to  every  system  of  morals  based  on  the  idea 
of  a  progress  towards  virtue.  As  if  virtue  were  not  the 
ofiEspring  of  nature,  rather  than  of  preaching  and  exhorta- 
tion! 

If  character  were  not,  by  reason  of  its  primitiveness  and 
unchangeableness,  utterly  incapable  of  betterment  as  the  result 
of  incr^ised  knowledge,  if  on  the  contrary,  the  claims  of  this 
stupid  morality  were  to  be  made  good,  then  we  misht  naturally 
look  to  the  latter  for  an  improvement  of  human  character  ana 
bjr  that  means  a  continuous  progress  towards  the  good  and  cer- 
tainly all  the  religions  with  their  solemn  rituals,  all  the  laudable 
efforts  of  moralists  could  not  have  proved  but  so  many  failures, 
and  we  should  find  at  least  on  an  average  more  virtue  among 
the  oldest  section  of  humanity  than  among  the  youngest. 

And  a  little  further  on,  Schopenhauer  adds  : — 

You  may  mislead  the  will  of  an  egoist  but  you  cannot  make 
it  better.  For  in  order  to  do  so  you  would  have  to  be  able  to 
change  the  kind  of  motives  which  alone  appeal  to  it ;  to  make 
the  sufferings  of  others  no  longer  mere  matters  of  indifference  ; 
to  cause  the  egoist  no  longer  to  take  pleasure  in  being  a  source 
of  evil  to  others ;  to  bring  about  that  everything  which  con- 
tributed in  the  smallest  degree  to  his  well-being  should  not  for 
that  reason  merely  outweigh  with  him  every  every  other  motive. 
Unfortunately  all  this  is  impossible,  more  certainly  impossible 
than  to  change  lead  into  gold. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Schopenhauer  assumes  in  limine 
the  immutability  of  natural  character.  With  him,  in  a 
word,  character  is  fate.  Let  us  bring  this  assumption  to 
the  test  of  fact.  In  the  first  place  we  may  ask,  where  did 
Schopenhauer  ever  meet  with  an  absolutely  unalterable 
character  ?  Where  did  he  ever  find  a  bad  man  whose 
every  thought,  feeling,  and  act  was  radically  bad  ?  It  is 
only  necessary  to  put  the  matter  thus  bluntly  to  perceive 
that  an  absolutely  immutable  character  is  an  absolutely 
baseless  fiction.  In  proof  of  his  theory  Schopenhauer 
brings  forward  the  statement  that  the  oldest  races  of  hu- 
manity cannot   boast  of  an  appreciably  higher  degree  of 
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virtue  than  the  youngest.  Such  an  assertion  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  prove,  since  no  one  can  take  account  of  the 
thousand  and  one  influences  which  react  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  virtue.  Few,  indeed,  will  take  so  optimistic  a  view 
of  human  progress  as  did  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  but 
still  fewer,  perhaps,  will  be  found  to  acquiesce  in  Schopen- 
hauer's sweeping  generaUsation.  And  even  supposing  the 
latter  were  verified,  the  decrease  in  virtue  among  the  more 
ancient  races  might  be  explained  by  the  action  of,  say, 
economic  causes,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  character. 
In  further  proof  of  his  position  Schopenhauer  appeals  to 
the  startling  paradox  that  the  man  who  has  once  done  an 
evil  deed  has  forfeited  for  ever  the  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
men,  while  conversely  that  once  a  man  has  performed 
generous  action  we  reckon  confidently  on  his  good  nature, 
even  in  face  of  appearances,  ever  afterwards.  Viewed  as 
a  statement  of  fact,  this  assertion  is  notoriously  false,  and 
its  falsity  in  principle  is  equally  apparent.  Moral  virtue 
(or  vice)  does  not  exist  in  us  as  a  capacity,  or  in  other 
words,  it  does  not  exist  as  a  gift  of  nature  previously  to 
moral  action.^  We  acquire  the  capacity  for  virtue  or  vice 
by  doing  virtuous  or  vicious  things.  Every  teacher  worthy 
of  the  name  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  virtue  and  vice  are 
moral  states  acquired  through  action.  This  fact  is,  indeed, 
the  source  of  the  moral  influence  which  the  good  teacher 
consciously  and  deliberately  wields.  But  to  argue  further 
where  the  truth  is  so  plain  is  to  flog  a  dead  horse. 

Every  normal  child  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  unorganised 
mass  of  ideas,  appetites,  feelings,  and  propensions.  Now, 
it  may  happen  that  a  particular  tendency  assumes  a  marked 
preponderance,  not  readily  explicable  as  the  result  of  sur- 
roundings or  education.  In  such  cases  the  preponderance 
is  most  satisfactorily  explained  as  the  spontaneous  outcome 
of  hereditary  endowment.     And  unless  the  teacher  inter- 


'  C/.  Aristotle,  Eth„  Nic.  ii.,  i,  1103a 31 -b2.  ras  b^dperas  Xapfidvofitv 
€Ptpyriaarr€S  irpdrtpov,  Sxnrtp  kox  tm  tS>v  aXAa>v  rtxySav*  ^  yap  del  ftaBdv- 
rag  frotctv,  ravra  iroiovm'fi  iiavBavopitv^  oiou  oiK(^OfxovirrfS  oiKoBofioi  yivoyrai 
Ka\  KiBapiCorrts  KiSapia-rai'  ovro>  di  koI  ra  fitv  diVata  irpdrrovrfs  diKatoi 
ytpdpMday  TO,  dc  o-co  <f)popa  auxf>pov(Sy  ra  b^dv^ptla  6vdp€ioL. 
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venes,  the  prevailing  tendency  will  soon  become  a  sort  of 
centre   of   organisation   around   which   similar   ones   will 
group  themselves  and  combine  to  suppress  their  opposites. 
In  this  way,  the  mental  life  of  the  child  will  get  a  definite 
orientation,  resulting  in  the  creation  of  a  pseudo-char- 
acter.^    It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  be  always  on  the 
look-out  for  such  one-sided  developments,  and  to  check 
them,  so  far  as  possible,  by  calling  the  contrary  tendencies 
into  play.    In  so  far,  however,  as  such  instances  deflect 
from  the  normal,  the  chances  of  combatting  successfully 
the  results  of  existing  preformations  will  decrease,  while 
the  most  that  can  be  done  with  pronounced  neuropaths 
is  to  hand  them  over  for  treatment  by  the  physician.     In 
the  healthy  child,  as  in  the  savage,  organic  appetites  and 
the  lower  order  of  desires  make  their  appearance  in  a  some- 
what explosive  fashion.    They  succeed  one  another  very 
rapidly,  and  no  one  of  them  attains  any  noticeable  pre- 
dominance over  the  rest.    Thus  it  is  that  *  most  children, 
have  no  character  at  all,'  the  word  character  connoting, 
as  M.  Ribot  rightly  points  out,  unity  and  stability.    Every 
child  will  indeed  exhibit  a  particular  condition  of  (sensorial) 
sensibility,  a  definite  degree  of  susceptibility  to  pleasure- 
pain,    appetites   and   tendencies,   some   relatively   strong, 
others  relatively  feeble,  certain  intellectual  predispositions, 
etc. ;  but  these  constitute  only  the  material  out  of  which 
a  true  character  has  to  be  fashioned  by  the  reflective  will 
of  the  teacher  and,  under  his  guidance,  of  the  child  himself. 
For  this  purpose  the  skilful  teacher  will  call  to  his  aid   all 
the  marvellous  resources  which  our  complex  mental  con- 
stitution affords.    Above  all,  he  will  make  a  careful  study 
of  each  separate  child  that  is  entrusted  to  his  care.  Whether 
at  work  or  in  plaj^ime,  he  will  constantly  watch  for  any 
little  indication  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  vital  energy 


'  Cases  of  this  nature  are  in  reality  mere  instances  of  one-sided  and 
pathological  development.  In  general,  where  the  development  of  psycho- 
logical dements  is  not  due  to  a  conscious  and  reflective  efiort  of  wiU, 
it  takes  the  form  of  exaggerating  some  simple  appetite  or  propension. 
Thus,  e,g.,  gluttony,  erotomania,  and  alcoholism  are  merely  cases  of  hyper- 
trophied  appetites,  and  pride,  vanity,  avarice,  of  hypertrophied  propen- 
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possessed  by  each  child,  ever  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  elementary  machinery  at  work.  Knowing  that  the 
child's  fund  of  energy  is  liable  to  frequent  fluctuations, 
he  will  often  revise  his  conclusions.  He  will  take  account  of 
the  child's  growth,  and  in  particular  will  recollect  the 
formation  of  the  relatively  large  and  enormously  complex 
human  brain  necessitates  a  very  considerable  drain  upon 
the  central  fund  of  vital  energy.*  An  estimate  as  accurate 
as  circumstances  permit  of  the  amount  of  energy  at  his 
disposal  will  be  required  in  order  that  the  teacher  may  de- 
termine the  best  method  to  adopt  in  each  case,  and  wUl,  to 
a  certain  extent,  inform  him  of  the  kind  of  effect  he  may 
hope  to  produce.  Thus  the  training  given  to  ungenerous 
natures  will  be  different  from  that  given  to  the  more  richly 
endowed,  and  will  lay  stress  mainly  on  considerations  of 
utility  which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  right  conduct,  and 
on  the  feeling  of  insecurity  by  which  the  evildoer  is  con- 
stantly oppressed.  Having  settled  this  point,  the  teacher 
will  next  proceed  to  make  a  list  of  the  appetites  and  tend- 
encies displayed  by  the  child,  and  carefully  to  note  those 
which  deviate  from  the  mean  either  by  way  of  excess  or  of 
defect.  He  will  also  take  note  of  the  tendencies  which 
make  for  the  end  he  has  in  view,  with  their  opposites.^ 
Finally,  he  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  particular  dangers 


*  It  is  a  curioas  fact  that  educationalists  have,  as  a  rule,  altogether 
neglected  to  take  into  consideration  physiologyical  needs.  Guyau  was 
not  far  wrong  when  he  said  that  it  is  the  idle  scholars  who  make  the  future 
of  the  race.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Walter  Scott — to  take  two  examples 
at  random — were  accounted  dullards  at  school.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
knowledge  of  elementary  Physiology  required  of  all  teachers,  and  would 
have  every  school  provided  with  a  weighing-machine,  and  care  taken 
that  no  excessive  intellectual  efforts  were  demanded  of  rapidly  growing 
children. 

In  Germany  and  the  United  States — the  only  countries  worth 
considering  from  an  educational  standpoint — instruction  in  Psychology 
regularly  forms  part  of  the  training  received  by  intending  teachers  in 
the  colleges  and  normal  schools.  In  these  countries,  people  are  only 
just  beginning  to  reahse  that  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Psychology  is  indispensable  for  all  who  purpose  entering  on  the  more 
extended  field  of  psychological  experimentation  in  the  schoolroom. 
Some  acquaintance  with  Psydiology  is  certainly  required  from  candi- 
dates for  the  diplomas  in  teaching  now  granted  by  our  principal  Uni- 
versities, but  from  a  variety  of  causes  these  diplomas  have  unfortunately 
failed  to  attract  the  vast  body  of  teachers. 

*C/).  J.  Payot,  L' Education  de  la  Volont4,  pp.  61-159. 
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and  particular  advantages  a£Eorded  to  each  child  by  his 
q)ecial  surroundings. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  will  be  the  work  of  the  consden- 
tions'teacher.  That  it  is  a  work  of  difficulty  and  responsi- 
bility no  one  will  venture  to  deny.  Character  impUes  a 
definite  orientation  of  ideas  and  feeUngs  such  as  can  only 
be  the  result  of  skilful  and  patient  toil.  It  is  for  the  teacher 
to  make  use,  for  this  purpose,  of  the  subtle  and  delicate 
causal  relations  which  obtain  among  psychological  phe- 
nomena. On  the  one  hand,  he  will  attach  nothing  of  im- 
portance to  the  *  fatal '  influence  of  heredity,  well  knowing 
that  in  ordinary  cases  inherited  tendencies  which  conflict 
with  his  aims  may  be  opposed  by  others  also  inherited ; 
and  on  the  other,  he  will  disregard  the  misleading  sugges- 
tions of  the  word  character,  and  will  discern  a  real  manifold 
of  ideas,  appetites  and  tendencies  underl3nng  the  apparent 
unity  of  congenital  *  nature.'  In  the  multipUcity  of  dements 
he  will  reo^nise  possibihties  of  transformation  limited 
(in  non-pathological  cases)  only  by  a  single  condition,  viz., 
the  kind  and  degree  of  fundamental  vital  energy,  wherein 
Ues  the  true  *  fate '  of  every  man  that  is  bom  into  this 
world. 

W.  Vesey  Hague. 
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DANTFS   ENTRY   INTO   THE   EARTHLY 

PARADISE 

(•  PURGATORIO,'   XXVIII.   I-2I.) 

THE  twenty-eighth  Canto  of  the  *  Purgatoiio  *  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  characteristic  in  the  whole  of 
the  Divina  Comtnedia.  Dante,  having  reached  the 
Earthly  Paradise,  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  beauti- 
ful wood  which  he  goes  forward  to  explore,  describing,  as  he 
proceeds,  what  he  sees  and  what  he  hears.  In  his  well- 
known  work  on  Modem  Painters,  Ruskin  speaks  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  opening  verses  of  this  description  :  *  The 
tender  lines  which  tell  of  the  voices  of  the  birds  mingling 
with  the  wind,  and  of  the  leaves  all  turning  one  way  before 
it,  have  been  more  or  less  copied  by  every  poet  since  Dante's 
time.  They  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  sweetest  passage  of 
wood  description  that  exists  in  literature.'  The  following 
is  the  passage  to  which  this  glowing  eulogy  refers. 

Vago  gik  di  cercar  dentro  e  dintorno 
La  divina  foresta  spessa  e  viva, 
Ch'agli  occhi  temperava  il  nuovo  giorno, 

Senza  piu  aspettar  lasciai  la  riva, 

Prendendo  la  campagna  lento  lento 
Su  per  lo  suol  che  d'ogni  parte  oliva. 

Un'  aura  dolce,  senza  mutamento 
Avere  in  s6,  mi  feria  per  la  fronte 
Non  di  piu  colpo  che  soave  vento  ; 

Per  cui  le  fronde,  tremolando  pronte, 
Tutte  quante  piegavano  alia  parte 
U'  la  prim'  ombra  gitta  il  santo  monte  ; 

Non  per6  dal  lor  esser  dritto  sparte 

Tanto,  che  gli  augelletti  per  le  cime 
Lasciasser  a  operare  ogni  lor  arte  : 

Ma  con  piena  letizia  I'dre  prime, 

Cantando,  ricevi6no  intra  le  fo^lie, 
Che  tenevan  bordone  alle  sue  nme  ; 

Tal  qual  di  ramo  in  ramo  si  raccoglie 
rer  la  pineta  in  sul  lito  di  Cluassi, 
QuandTEolo  Scirocco  fuor  discioglie. 
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Now  eager  to  explore  around,  within. 

The  heavenly  forest  dense  with  living  green. 
Which  tempered  to  the  eyes  the  new-bom  day. 

Without  delay  I  left  the  mountain  ridge. 

And  slowly  bent  my  steps  across  the  plain. 
Treading  the  fragrant  earth  that  scents  the  air. 

A  pleasant  breeze,  which  underwent  no  change  ^ 
Within  itself,  upon  my  forehead  struck. 
But  not  with  stronger  blow  than  gentle  wind  ; 

By  which  the  light  and  quivering  branches  all. 
Were  turned  aside  in  that  direction  where 
The  holy  mount  its  earliest  shadow  casts  ; 

Yet  were  they  not  from  their  position  bent 
So  far,  as  that  the  birds  upon  their  tops 
Left  off  the  practice  of  their  tuneful  art ; 

But  with  full  joy  the  breath  of  early  mom 

They  welcomed  with  their  song  amid  the  leaves, 
Which  kept  on  murmuring  to  their  melodies  ; 

Such  murmur  as  from  branch  to  branch  is  stirred 
Through  the  pine  forest  on  Chiassi's  shore. 
When  Eolus  the  south-east  wind  sets  free. 

Gerald  Molloy. 


^  This  allusion  is  explained  later  on  in  the  Canto  (97-108).  According 
to  Dante's  view«  the  earth  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
the  heavens  revolve  aronnd  it.  The  atmosphere  of  the  earth  is  carried 
round  with  the  heavens :  in  the  lower  strata,  this  motion  is  disturbed  by 
exhalations  of  the  water  and  the  soil,  but  no  such  4isturbance  reaches  the 
higher  altitudes.  Thus,  in  the  terrestrial  Paradise,  situated  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  of  Purgatory,  the  air  always  moves  on  without  changs, 
in  the  same  direction  and  witn  the  same  force.  Dante  supposes  the  force 
to  be  that  of  a  gentle  wind. 
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THE  AUTHENTICITY  AND  GENUINENESS  OF  ST, 
JOHN'S  GOSPEL  FROM  INTERNAL  SOURCES 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  commentating  on  the  excellence  of 
the  fourth  Gospel,  tells  us  how  in  his  days  this  Gospel 
was  deemed  worthy  of  being  engraved  in  letters  of 
gold.    Whether  this  was  the  case  or  no,  at  any  rate  having 
regard  to  the  brilliance  of  the  writing  itself,  or  considering 
its   enduring  and  imtamished  teaching,  as  a  metaphor  it 
seems  far  from  inappropriate  when  applied  to  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John.    Others,  again,  bearing  in  mind  its  clear  and 
flowing  style,  have  likened  it  to  the  even  flow  of  crystal 
waters  whose  silent  depths,  to  those  who  peer  into  them, 
are  easily  discernible.    If  such  be  the  character  of  the 
Gospel,  if  such  the  sublimity  of  its  doctrine,  if  such  the 
attractiveness  of  its  writing,  why,  then,  should  this  Gospel 
have  been  made  the  object  of  so  much  attack  in  regard 
to  its  authenticity  and  genuineness,  unless  such  opposition 
be  indicative  of  its  sterling  worth  ?    Certainly,   such  a 
circumstance  can  be  easily  understood,  when  we  consider 
that  a  work  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  be  unwelcome 
in  those  quarters,  where  to  admit  its  truth  would  collide 
with    predilections  out  of  harmony  with  such  a  view  as 
this.    For  it  is  needless  to  say  how  much  will  depend  upon 
the  way  we  approach  the  study  of  the  book.    If  we  begin 
with  prejudices  which  are  utterly  adverse  to  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  narrative,  if  we  clog  the  avenues  of  our  mind 
or  obscure  our  vision  by  looking  at  this  Gospel  with  a 
jaundiced  eye,  this  can  hardly  be  the  attitude  likely  to 
bring  about  a  profitable  issue.    The  writer  whose  symbol 
is  that  of  the  eagle,  and  who  like  that  bird  has  soared  to 
heavenly  heights,  and  gazed  at  the  *  Sun  of  Justice,  the 
true  Light  that  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,'  wiU  demand  from  him  who  reads  a  humble 
mind,  since  such  doctrine  as  his  being  infused  with  heavenly 
light,   postulates  that   its  influence  be  felt,   a  receptive 
medium.    If  so,  let  us  not  be  surprised  that  the  fourth 
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Gospel  seems  to  usher  us  into  a  different  atmosphere  to 
that  of  the  Sjmoptics. 

The  writer  himself  tells  us  that  he  was  admitted  to  a 
closer  intimacy  than  any  of  those  who  accompanied  the 
Person  of  whom  he  writes ;  he  had  drunk  in  his  Master's 
spint  from  the  breast,  as  the  suckling  draws  sustenance 
from  that  of  his  mother.  The  narrative,  then,  will  be 
different  from  the  Sjmoptists,  whose  record  is  that  of 
descriptions — based,  indeed,  on  personal  observations  of 
themselves  or  others,  yet  are  they  rather  the  record  of 
external  &cts,  than  of  much  analysis  of  the  inner  life  of 
the  Lord,  about  whom  they  relate,  or  as  Bishop  Westcott 
puts  it : — 

The  Synoptic  Gospels  contain  the  Gospel  of  the  infant 
church:  that  of  St.  John  the  Gospd  of  its  maturity.  The 
first  combine  to  give  the  wide  experience  of  the  many:  the 
last  embraces  the  deep  mysteries  treasured  up  by  all.  All 
alike  are  consciously  based  on  the  same  great  facts,  but  yet 
it  is  possible,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  to  describe  the  first  as 
historical,  and  the  last  as  ideal.^ 

Hence  we  must  begin  our  invest^ations  from  this 
point  of  view,  we  must  expect  to  find  it  more  sublime, 
more  intense  in  feeling ;  in  a  word,  more  tempered  with  all 
the  reality  of  one  who  wrote  what  he  felt  and  experienced, 
with  all  the  deep  earnestness  of  a  personal  friend.  Our 
subject  will  naturally  fall  into  two  main  heads : — 

I.  WiU  be  to  enquire  how  far  the  narrative  may  be 
considered  historical,  answering  the  question :  Is  it 
atUheniic? 

II.  Was  the  writer  St.  John,  or  answering  the  question  : 
Is  it  genuine? 

Under  our  first  heading  we  shall  group  a  few  subdivisions 
which,  when  taken  together,  have  a  certain  cumulative 
force,  e.g.^a)  The  testimony  of  the  author  himself  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  his  work ;  (6)  the  authenticity  of  the 
work  from  the  coincidences  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels ; 
(c)  its  authenticity  from  the  consideration  of  persons  and 


*  Westcott's  Study  of  the  Gospils,  chap,  v.,  p.  2$$  ;  sixth  editioD, 
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circumstances  of  time  and  place.    And  first   as  to  the 
testimony  of  the  author  himself. 


(a)  It  seems  but  fair  play  to  take  the  author  on  his  own 

words.    Now,  if  there  is  anything  that  is  insisted  on  in 

the  fourth  Gospel  it  is  the  idea  of  bearing  witness  to  the 

truth,  by  the  manifestation  and  declaration  of  Him  who 

is  *  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  Ufe '  (John  xiv.  6) ;  to  this 

end  the  entire  narrative  is  directed  as  the  writer  says  in 

the  closing  words  of  the  Gospel,  '  But  these  things  are 

written,  that  you  may  beUeve  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 

Son  of  God  and  that  believing  you  may  have  life  in  His 

name '  (John  xx.  31).    And,  therefore, '  This  is  that  disciple 

who  giveth  testimony  of  these  things  and  we  know  that 

his  testimony  is  true '  (John  xxi.  24).    Hence,  the  writer 

brings  in  his  pages,  every  person  and  event  that  will  bear 

testimony  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  to  the  end  that 

we  may  beUeve.    This  is  the  silken  thread  woven  through 

the  texture  of  the  whole,  to  this  the  clear  division  of  the 

narrative  tends  as,  for  instance,  the  testimony  of  private 

individuals  from  chapter  i.  to  chapter  v.,  that  of  public 

testimony  from  vi.  to  xi.,  that  of  private  testimony  of  the 

Master  to  the  discipUes  xii.  to  xvii.,  and  to  the  close,  the 

triumph  of  belief  or  unbeUef  in  the  events  of  the  Passion 

and  Resurrection  to  chapter  xxi. 

If  this  idea  of  testimony  be  the  great  object  of  the 
Gospel,  it  would  be  a  strange  contradiction  to  suppose  the 
work  a  mere  pious  meditation  and  not  the  vivid  record 
of  an  eye-witness.  In  other  words,  if  the  witnesses  and 
the  events  brought  forward  by  the  author  are  feigned,  he 
would  be  guilty  of  conscious  fraud,  and  that  of  the  worst 
kind ;  for,  while  insisting  on  truth,  and  even  at  times  going 
out  of  his  way  to  show  how  bitterly  he  felt  the  wrong  of 
those  who  believed  not  the  testimony  offered,  yet  he 
would  all  the  time  be  guilty  of  a  far  greater  offence.  Thus 
our  Lord  speaks  before  the  Jews  in  chapter  v.  31 : — 

If  I  bear  witness  of  Myself,  My  witness  is  not  true.  There 
is  another  that  beareth  witness  of  Me ;  and  I  know  that  the 
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witness  which  he  witnesseth  of  Me  is  true.  You  sent  to  John, 
aAd  he  gave  testimony  to  the  truth ;  but  I  receive  not  testimony 

from  man But  I  have  a  greater  testimony  than  that  of 

John,  for  the  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  Me  to 
perfect,  tiie  worls  themselves  which  I  do  give  testimony  of 
Me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  Me.  etc. 

We  may  here  bring  forward  the  Baptist's  testimony, 
so  that  the  Gospel  may  speak  for  itself.  In  chapter  i.  we 
read: — 

There  was  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  John. 
This  man  came  for  a  witness,  to  give  testimony  of  the  light, 
that  aU  men  might  beUeve  through  him.  He  was  not  that 
light,  bat  was  (sent)  to  give  testimony  of  that  light. 

John  beareth  witness  of  Him,  and  cried  out,  saying, 

*  This  was  He  of  whom  I  spake  :  He  that  shall  come  after 
me,  is  preferred  before  me,  for  He  was  before  me '  (verse 
15).  And  John  gaves  testimony,  saying,  '  I  saw  the  spirit 
coming  down  as  a  dove  from  heaven  .  .  .  and  I  saw  and 
gave  testimony  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God '  (verse  34). 

Again,  in  chapter  ii.,  after  the  first  Pasch,  we  are  told  : 

*  And  Jesus  did  not  trust  Himself  to  the  Jews  because  He 
needed  not  that  any  should  give  testimony  of  man.'  In 
chapter  iii.  11,  Our  Lord  says  to  Nicodemus,  '  Amen,  amen, 
I  say  to  thee  that  We  speak  what  We  know  and  We 
testify  to  that  We  have  seen,  and  you  receive  not  Our 
testimony.' 

Again,  in  verse  32,  St.  John  the  Baptist  appears  and 
says  that  He  had  testified  '  and  no  man  accepteth  His 
testimony,'  etc.  In  chapter  iv.  39,  the  Samaritans  are 
thus  represented  :  *  Now,  in  that  city  many  of  the  Samar- 
itans believed  in  Him,  for  the  word  of  the  woman  giving 
testimony.  He  told  me  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  done.' 
In  chapter  viii.,  when  Our  Lord  was  disputing  with  the 
Jews  after  He  forgave  the  woman  taken  in  adultery : 
'  The  Pharisees,  therefore,  said  unto  Him  :  Thou  givest 
testimony  of  Thyself,  Thy  testimony  is  not  true.  Jesus 
answered  and  said  to  them  :  Although  I  give  testimony 
of  Myself,  yet  My  testimony  is  true.' 

Compare,  again,  the  contrast,  verse  44  :  *  You  are  of  your 

VOL.  XVIII.  D 
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father,  the  devil.  ...  He  stood  not  in  the  truth,  because 
truth  is  not  in  him,  when  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of 
his  own,*  etc.  Again  the  works  of  Jesus  are  brought  for- 
ward as  witnesses,  which  Oiu:  Lord  referred  to  above,  so 
here  in  x.  25  :  Jesus  answered  them :  I  speak  to  you 
and  you  beUeve  not ;  the  works  I  do  in  the  name  of  My 
Father,  they  give  testimony  of  Me.'  And  in  chapter  xii. 
the  author  himself  confirms  the  same,  showing  his  aim 
was  the  same  as  the  Lord's,  of  whom  he  wrote,  which  we 
also  quoted  above,  verse  37 :  *  And  whereas  He  had  done 
so  many  miracles  before  them  they  beUeved  not  in  Him, 
that  the  saying  of  Isaias  might  be  fulfilled  when  he  said : 
Lord  who  hath  believed  our  report,'  etc.  And  then  the 
author  adds :  *  For  they  loved  the  glory  of  man  rather 
than  the  glory  of  God.' 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  these  instances,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  said  as  to  the  doctrine  they  teach,  at  all  events 
they  show  that  in  the  face  of  such  insistence  on  truth,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  deny  the  honesty  of  the  writer's  aim. 
The  whole  scope  of  the  Gospel,  as  we  have  said,  is  directed 
to  the  one  object  of  bearing  special  witness  to  the  truth 
of  Christ's  work,  with  the  authority  of  one  who  himself 
had  witnessed  the  same.  And  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  all  the  persons,  miracles,  and  events  deal  with 
the  same  idea  of  belief,  and  are  adduced  as  evidence  of 
the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God. 

The  whole  of  the  history  seems  based  upon  this  single 
idea  of  witness,  and  so  much  so,  that  where  Christ  Himself 
does  not  speak  of  it,  His  actions  and  miracles  do,  and  where 
these  do  not,  then,  the  persons  and  events  are  all  directed 
to  this  end,  and,  finally,  the  author  himself  joins  in  his 
own  testimony  as  if  to  completely  emphasize  this  idea ;  as 
when  he  says,  chapter  i. :  '  We  have  seen  His  glory,  the  glory 
of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father ; '  or,  as  in  the  incident 
of  the  pierced  side,  chapter  xix.  25,  where  the  writer  adds, 
*  And  he  that  saw  it  hath  given  testimony,  and  his 
testimoy  is  true,  and^he  knoweth  that  he  saith  true  that  you 
may  also  beUeve.'  It  is  strange,  too,  that  although  all  four 
evangelists  narrate  the  Passion  of  Christ,  yet  one  is  struck 
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how  greatly  the  idea  of  testimony  comes  out  as  in  the 
words  of  Christ  to  Pilate ;  and  so  the  whole  Gospel  could 
not  be  inaptly  styled  the  Gospel  of  Testimony,  '  for 
these  things  are  written  that  you  may  beUeve  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing,  you  may 
have  life  in  His  name '  (xx.  31). 

(6)  But,  apart  from  this  personal  testimony,  the  narrative 
shows  itself  to  be  authentic  by  the  many  connections  with  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  and  such  coincidences  being  undesigned  are 
therefore  all  the  more  valuable.  Thus,  Our  Lord,  in  chap.  vi. 
speaks  of  Himself  as  coming  down  from  heaven,  and  the 
Jews  in  consequence  thus  question  among  themselves,  *  Is 
not  this  Jesus  the  Son  of  Joseph  whose  father  and  mother 
we  know  ?*  Now  there  are  only  two  of  the  Synoptists  that 
tell  us  of  the  foster-father  of  Jesus, — ^St.  Matthew  and  St- 
Luke, — and  just  as  we  do  not  think  of  rejecting  St.  Mark 
because  of  omissions,  but  rather  accept  his  record  on 
account  of  agreement  with  them,  so  on  the  same  grounds 
must  we  be  prepared  to  accept  St.  John's  account.  This 
will,  of  course,  apply  to  what  follows,  for  in  chapter  vii. 
we  read :  '  Others  said :  This  is  the  Christ,  but  some 
said :  Doth  Christ  come  out  of  Galilee  ?  Do  not  the  Scrip- 
tures says  that  Christ  cometh  from  the  seed  of  David  and 
from  Bethlehem,  the  town  where  David  was?'  Again, 
there  are  phrases  used  by  Christ  Himself  which  are  either 
identical  with  the  Synoptics,  or  very  similar.  Thus,  the 
habitual  phrase  of  Our  Lord  is  continually  repeated  when 
prefixed  to  some  solemn  asseveration  as  '  Amen,  Amen, 
I  say  to  thee.'  In  chapter  iv.  44,  we  read :  *  For  Jesus 
Himself  gave  testimony  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in 
his  own  country.'  Compare  St.  Matthew  xiii.  57  :  *  And 
Jesus  said  to  them  a  prophet  is  not  without  honour  save 
in  his  own  country.'  The  same  is  read  in  St.  Mark  v.  46, 
St.  Luke  iv.  24. 

Many  objections  have  been  raised  against  the  Gospel 
on  account  of  the  different  view  it  presents  of  Our  Lord's 
discourses  to  those  of  the  other  Gospels,  but  here,  again, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  what  we  said  at  the  beginning,  viz., 
that  it  is  the  record  of  a  personal  friend  of  the  Master. 
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Yet  such  an  objection  as  this  is  but  a  superficial  one,  for 
the  Synoptics  give  those  discourses  which  were  addressed 
to  the  Galileans  and  suitable  to  rustic  surroundings, 
whereas  St.  John's  are  those  addressed  to  a  more  h^hly 
cultivated  class,  and  at  Jerusalem.  Where  St.  Matthew 
does  describe  disputes  with  the  Pharisees  at  Jerusalem, 
towards  the  close  of  the  Gospel,  a  careful  study  wiU  show 
they  are  of  the  same  kind  as  these  of  St.  John.  Compare 
St.  Matthew  xxii.  with  St.  John  viii.  But  besides  this,  we 
have  actually  a  striking  instance  of  phraseology,  which 
some  writers  have  termed  a  Johannine  block,  which  is  found 
in  St.  Matthew  xi.  25-27 : — 

I  confess  to  thee,  O  Father,  O  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
because  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
and  hast  revealed  them  to  little  ones.  Yea,  Father,  for  so  hath 
it  seemed  good  in  Thy  sight.  All  things  are  delivered  to  Me  by 
My  Father,  and  no  one  knoweth  who  the  Son  is  but  the  Father, 
and  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  Him. 

Compare  St.  John  iii.  35  :  *  The  Father  loveth  the  Son 
and  hath  given  all  things  into  His  hand.*  St.  John  vi.  44 : 
*  No  man  can  come  to  Me  except  the  Father,  who  hath  sent 
Me,  draw  him.*  St.  John  x.  15  :  '  As  the  Father  knoweth 
Me  and  I  know  the  Father.*  Compare  again  the  similarity, 
St.  John  iv.  35,  we  read  : — 

Behold,  I  say,  lift  up  your  eyes  and  see  the  countries,  they 
are  already  white  to  harvest,  and  he  that  reapeth  receiveth 
wages  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  everlasting.  Matt.  xxv.  37  : 
Then  He  saith  to  His  disciples :  The  harvest  is  indeed  great, 
but  the  labourers  are  few.  Pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  that  He  may  send  labourers  into  His  vineyard. 

Compare,  also,  St.  John  xiii.  20  with  St.  Matthew  x.  40  ; 
and  St.  John  xii.  28  with  St.  Matthew  x.  39,  xvi.  25,  and 
many  others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  quote. 

Again,  the  scene  of  the  heavens  opening  and  the  voice 
from  Heaven  was  evidently  witnessed  by  the  writer  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  for,  curiously  enough,  there  is  no  explicit 
mention  of  this  event ;  but  by  St.  John  the  Baptist  men- 
tioning the  dove  descending  on  Our  Lord,  we  thus  have 
the  scene  as  narrated  by  the  Synoptists. 
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In  this  Gospel  nothing  is  said  of  the  ordination  of  the 
twelve,  yet  the  phrase  of  *  the  twelve  *  is  introduced  quite 
natnraQy,  as  in  chapter  vi. :  '  Then  Jesus  said  to  the 
twelve :  Will  you  also  go  away  ?  Have  I  not  chosen 
you  twelve  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil.'  Another  mark  is 
the  way  the  impetuous  character  of  St.  Peter  is  described, 
showing  that  it  was  the  record  of  an  eye-witness  by  its 
agreement  with  the  other  Gospels  in  regard  to  his  char- 
acter. One  has  only  to  recollect  the  scene  at  the  washing 
of  the  feet  in  chapter  xiii.,  the  beckoning  of  St.  Peter  to 
St.  John  at  the  last  supper  to  know  who  it  was  that  should 
betray  Our  Lord,  the  drawing  of  the  sword  at  the  appre- 
hension of  Jesus,  and  the  casting  of  himself  into  the  water 
after  the  Resurrection  when  Our  Lord  stood  on  the  shore. 
But  there  is  one  striking  phrase  which  is  strangely  con- 
firmatory of  this.  In  chapter  vi.,  when  Our  Lord  asks  the 
twelve,  *  WiU  you  also  go  away  ? '  we  read,  *  and  Simon 
Peter  answered :  Lord  to  whom  shall  we  go,  Thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  have  believed  and 
known  that  Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  God.'  Compare 
the  well-known  words  of  St.  Matthew  xvi.  i6 :  *  Thou 
art  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God.'  How  striking  is  the 
coincidence ! 

Besides  these  examples,  there  is  the  miracle  of  the  5,000, 
the  details  of  the  sacred  Passion,  and  in  connection  with 
this  latter  there  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be  overlooked. 
We  are  told  that  the  other  disciple  procured  St.  Peter 
admission  into  the  court  of  the  High  Priest,  and  this  being 
so,  we  have  only  two  sources  for  the  denial  of  St.  Peter. 
If  St.  Peter  supplied  the  Synoptic  account,  by  the  very 
nature  and  importance  of  the  event,  this  disciple's  account 
would  also  be  known  to  the  Church.  If  St.  Peter  alone  was 
in  the  coiut  of  the  High  Priest  such  a  statement  as  this 
could  scarce  find  its  way  into  the  fourth  Gospel  unchallenged. 
But  to  admit  this  account  involves  the  truth  of  the  whole 
Gospel,  for  the  author  elsewhere  calls  himself  that  *  other 
disciple,'  and  the  '  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.'  And  no 
one,  as  far  as  I  know,  doubts  at  least  the  unity  of  the 
work. 
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(c)  Under  our  third  sub-division  we  indicate  a  number 
of  circumstances  of  persons,  places,  etc.,  which  leave  to 
any  other  opinion  as  to  their  authenticity  the  onus  pro- 
bandi ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  selection  of  places  men- 
tioned, which  must  be  fitted  in  with  the  record  of  the 
Synoptists,  as,  for  instance,  Bethabara,  Bethany,  Aenon, 
Sychar,  Cana  of  GaUlee,  Nazareth,  Capernaum,  Ephrem, 
etc.  Then  the  particular  situations,  which  are  so  accurate 
— they  are  confirmed  by  modem  topographers  of  Palestine 
in  every  respect,  such  are  *  Solomon's  porch  *  where  Our 
Lord  held  His  discourses,  and  where,  we  are  told,  the  people 
crowded  together  to  hear  Him,  is  remarkably  accurate 
and  could  only  have  been  the  description  of  one  who  had 
seen  and  known  the  position  of  the  Temple,  and  had  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  its  porticoes  and  courts.  With 
this  we  may  compare  the  mention  of  the  pool  of  Siloe,  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  name,  the  description  of  Bethesda, 
of  the  length  of  time  taken  to  build  the  Temple — ^forty-six 
years — the  beautiful  stones,  all  is  in  complete  agreement 
with  recent  discoveries,  and  a  consultation  of  Dr.  Edersheim 
is  worth  while  to  those  interested  in  such  details. 

Mark,  again,  the  various  classes  of  people  who  are 
noticed — the  rulers  of  the  Jews,  the  different  customs  of 
the  people,  the  mention  of  Nathaniel  and  of  Nicodemus, 
men  evidaitly  of  note,  Nicodemus  being  of  the  number 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  all  these  things  require  explanation 
if  not  historically  true.  Take,  for  instance,  the  details  of 
Jacob's  well ;  how  we  are  told  that  Our  Lord  sat  weary 
by  the  well,  that  the  woman  said  '  the  well  is  deep,'  and 
its  situation  just  nigh  the  city  of  Sichem.  The  whole  point 
of  view  and  the  details  are  found  to  be  extremely  accu- 
rate. Recent  explorers  have  found  the  well  to  have  a 
low  parapet,  that  it  is  deep,  that  it  is  placed  just  as  St. 
John  has  described  it.*  When  all  these  things  are  con- 
sidered, we  may  well  ask  for  proofs  that  the  narrative  is 
not  the  record  of  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting facts  about  the  life  and  work  of  Our  Lord. 


*  Tristram's  Laud  of  Israel,  cap.  vii.«  p.  143. 
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II 

The  second  head  of  our  paper  will  not  take  long  to 
prove,  viz.,  the  question  as  to  its  genuineness,  or  was  the 
author  really  St.  John,  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  And 
first  of  all,  we  will  just  notice  that  the  writer  was  one 
well  acquainted  with  Palestine,  and  also  was  of  Jewish 
birth  and  education.  The  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  current  doctrine  of  the  Rabbins,  as  well  as 
the  customs  of  the  Jews,  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  language,  together  with  its  Hebrew  cast  of  thought, 
loudly  proclaim  the  writer  was  a  Jew.  But,  then,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Gospel  was  not  written  for  the  Jews. 
The  words  that  would  cause  no  difficulty  to  a  Jewish 
reader  are  carefully  interpreted.  Indeed,  the  Syriac 
version  does  not  interpret  some  of  these  Jewish  names, 
for  to  a  Palestinian  it  would  be  the  merest  tautology  so 
to  do.  Such  instances  are  Rabbi,  Messias,  Siloe,  Golgotha, 
Gabbatha. 

All  these  interpretations  were  evidently  meant  for  a 
Gentile  audience.  As  regards  the  style,  it  is  more  classical 
than  any  other  Gospel,  and  though  the  clothing  of  the 
Gospel  is  Greek,  yet  the  thought  is  thoroughly  Hebraistic! 
*  It  is  indeed,  the  voice  of  Jacob,  but  the  hands  are  the 
hands  of  Esau,*  and  Winer  confirms  this,  namely,  that 
the  language  of  St.  John  is  more  Hellenistic,  though  of 
course  Jewish  in  thought.*  This  being  so,  we  have  a  con- 
firmation of  the  external  evidence  that  it  was  written  at 
Ephesus.  Fortunately,  however,  we  have  proof  positive 
from  the  internal  evidence  to  show  us  who  the  author  of 
this  Gospel  was. 

It  is  clear  that  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  is  one 
of  the  inner  band  of  disciples,  that  is,  one  of  the  twelve, 
who  is  the  author  of  this  work.  Chapter  xxi.  24  :  *  This 
is  that  disciple  who  giveth  testimony  of  these  things,  and 
hath  written  these  things,  and  we  know  that  his  testimony 


*  C/.  Winer's  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament,  passim. 
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is  true.*  What  disciple,  do  we  ask  ?  And  the  twentieth 
verse  tells  us :  *  Peter,  turning  about,  saw  that  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved,  who  also  leaned  on  His  breast  ai  supper, 
and  said :  Lord  who  shall  betray  thee  ?'  This  event  re- 
ferred to  is  narrated  in  chapter  xiii.  23  :  *  Now  there  was 
leaning  on  Jesus*  bosom  one  of  His  disciples,  whom  Jesus 
loved.  Simon  Peter,  therefore,  beckoned  to  him,  and  said 
to  him :  Who  is  it  of  whom  He  speaketh  ?' 

Hence  (a)  from  these  and  other  quotations  it  is  dear 
that  the  eye-witness  was  the  same  person  who  leaned  on 
the  breast  of  the  Lord.  (6)  He  was  one  of  the  twelve,  for 
from  the  Synoptics  the  twelve  alone  were  present  at  the 
supper  of  the  Lord.  From  these  two  facts  we  prove 
St.  John  was  the  author  by  the  following  argument  of 
exclusion : — 

It  was  not  St.  Peter,  for  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
writer  as  a  third  person,  and  besides,  has  given  St.  Mark's 
account ;  not  SS.  Andrew,  PhiUp,  Nathaniel  (who  is  prob- 
ably St.  Bartholomew) — Iscariot  does  not  come  into  the 
question — for  all  these  are  also  distinguished  as  third  persons ; 
not  St.  Matthew,  for  we  have  his  Gospel ;  not  St.  Jude, 
for  we  have  his  epistle ;  not  St.  James  the  Great,  for  he 
was  put  to  death  by  Herod,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts,  and, 
therefore,  did  not  Uve  long  enough  ;  not  St.  James  the  Less, 
for  we  have  his  Epistle  also ;  not  St.  Thaddeus,  who  does 
not  enter  into  conversation  ;  therefore,  it  must  be  St.  John. 

This  proof  may  be  confirmed  with  the  following  argu- 
ments: (a)  From  the  companionship  of  St.  John  with 
St.  Peter.  SS.  Peter,  James,  and  John  were  specially  singled 
out  by  Our  Lord,  and  were  present  with  Him  on  three  im- 
portant occasions — the  Transfiguration,  the  raising  of  J  aims' 
daughter,  and  the  Agony.  But  James,  as  we  said  above, 
was  not  the  author  on  account  of  his  death.  It  was  Peter 
and  John  who  went  up  in  the  Temple  to  pray,  as  recorded 
in  the  Acts.  He  was  with  St.  Peter  at  the  denial  of  Our 
Lord ;  he  ran  with  Peter  to  the  sepulchre ;  and  on  the  lake 
of  Galilee  '  they  were  together,  James,  Peter,  and  Thomas 
who  is  called  Didymus,  and  Nathaniel  who  was  of  Cana 
of  Galilee,  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee  with  two  of  His  disciples. 
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When  the  Lord  appears,  the  disciples  knew  not  it  was 
Jesus.  That  disciple,  therefore,  whom  Jesus  loved,  said 
to  Peter,  *  It  is  the  Lord.' 

{b)  There  are  four  lists  of  the  Apostles  in  the  New 
Testament — St.  Matthew  x.  14-16 ;  St.  Mark  iii.  16-19  » 
St.  Luke  vi.  14-16 ;  Acts  i.  13.  These  Usts  always  fall 
into  three  groups,  but  the  names  in  these  groups  are 
always  the  same,  though  not  always  in  the  same  order. 
We  always  find  John  with  Peter  in  the  first  group. 
We  may,  then,  ask  if  it  is  not  St.  John — ^he  who  is  called 

*  that  disciple,'  or  the  disciple  whom  *  Jesus  loved  * — ^who 
else  can  it  be  that  wrote  this  Gospel  ? 

(c)  Although  all  the  other  Evangelists,  when  speaking 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  always  add  the  title  '  Baptist,' 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  Apostle  John,  yet  the  writer 
of  this  Gospel  does  not  use  this  distinguishing  mark,  speak- 
ing always  of  the  Baptist  as  '  John  *  simply.  The  reason 
of  this  is  obvious,  namely,  the  writer  of  this  Gospel  had 
not  the  same  difficulty  of  distinguishing,  because  he  him- 
self was  named  John ;  or,  in  other  words,  because  it  was 
St.  John  who  wrote  this  Gospel. 

We  have  thus  proved — and  as  we  think  sufficiently 
to  convince  any  reasonable  critic — the  authenticity  and 
genuineness  of  St.  John's  Gospel  from  the  internal  evidence. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  other  interesting  questions  that 
spring  from  this  subject,  as  for  instance,  the  source  from 
whence  the  Logos  was  derived,  the  higher  plane  of  teaching 
in  the  supper  chamber,  etc.  Such  questions,  however,  do 
not  affect  the  substance  of  the  argument,  and  could  not 
be  dealt  with  in  a  paper  of  this  kind.  This,  at  any  rate, 
is  true,  namely,  the  internal  evidence  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
coincides  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  external  evidence, 
as  found  in  the  traditions  of  the  CathoUc  Church,  and  in 
this  way  the  argument  is  still  further  strengthened.  The 
Gospel  wiU  always  be  full  of  interest,  because  it  reveals 
the  interior  Ufe  of  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life,  and  in  this  sense  it  could  not  inaptly  be  called 

*  The  Gospel  of  the  Sacred  Heart.' 

VV.  A.  Warren,  s.j. 
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Botes  anb  (Sluertes 

THEOLOGY 

MABBIAQE  OF  A  CATHOLIC  IN  A  &£aiSTBT  OFFICE  OB  IN 
A  PBOTESTANT  CHUBCH.  EBBOB  ABOUT  KATBIMONIAI. 
IMPEDIMENT.  CASE  ABOUT  IMPEDIMENT  OF  AFFINITY. 
BAPTISM  'SUB  CONDITIONS'  IN  CASE  OF  THOSE  BAP- 
TIZED PBIVATELT  BY  NUBSES.  MUST  SUBJECT  BE  IN 
THE  DIOCESE  WHEN  A  BISHOP  OBANTS  A  DISPBNSA- 
TION  IN  A  MATBIMONIAL  IMPEDIMENT  ? 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — I  would  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would 
answer  the  following  questions  in  the  I.  E.  Record  : — 

1.  Does  a  Catholic  who  marries  a  Protestant  in  a  registry 
office  or  Protestant  church  incur  a  censure  ? 

2.  A  Parish  Priest  finds  that  one  of  his  parishioners  who  is 
about  to  get  married  has  contracted  a  probable  impediment  {prob. 
facH) :  he  seeks  for  and  gets  a  dispensation  ;  but  he  finds  after  the 
marriage  that  his  parishioner  through  some  vain  fear  told  him  lies 
about  the  impediment.  The  Parish  Priest  re-examines  the  whole 
question  again,  but  on  account  of  other  new  reasons  he  believes 
the  impediment  is  not  certain.    Was  dispensation  valid  ? 

3.  A  man  committed  fornication  with  his  wife  before  mar- 
riage. After  her  death  he  wishes  to  marry  her  first  cousin.  Are 
there  two  or  only  one  impediment  ? 

4.  Ought  all  children  baptized  by  nurses — no  matter  how 
reliable — be  afterwards  conditionally  baptized  by  the  priest  ? 

5.  A  Parish  Priest  gets  a  dispensation  for  a  pair  in  his  parish 
from  the  Bishop.  He  finds  afterwards  that  on  the  very  day  the 
dispensation  was  granted,  the  pair  (or  one  of  them)  were  away 
on  a  visit  in  another  diocese.     Was  dispensation  valid  ? 

Sacerdos 

I.  A  Catholic  who  marries  a  Protestant  in  a  registry  ofl&ce 
does  not  incur  any  censure  according  to  the  common  law  of 
the  Church.  A  Catholic,  however,  who  marries  a  Protestant 
in  a  Protestant  church  does  incur  an  excommunication 
specially  reserved  to  the  Holy  See.    The  first  censure  of  the 
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Constitution  Apostolicae  Sedis  is  directed  against  those  who 
favour  heresy  by  taking  part  in  such  religious  ceremonies 
of  heretics. 

2.  In  this  case  we  presiune  that  the  causes  for  dispensa- 
tion were  correctly  stated,  that  the  impediment  was  accu- 
rately described,  and  that  the  only  error  which  existed  was 
an  error  about  the  reasons  which  showed  that  the  impediment 
was  doubtful.  It  was  stated  that  the  impediment  was 
doubtful,  though  the  wrong  reasons  for  this  doubt  were 
knowingly  given.  We  see  no  reason  that  tells  against  the 
validity  of  the  dispensation  which  was  obtained  in  these 
circumstances.  The  error  was  only  accidental.  It,  conse- 
quently, did  not  interfere  with  the  dispensing  will  of  the 
superior. 

3.  There  was  certainly  an  impediment  of  affinity  in  the 
case.  Was  there  a  multiple  impediment  of  affinity  owing 
to  the  unlawful  communication  before  marriage  and  the 
lawful  communication  which  took  place  after  marriage  ? 
Was  there  also  an  impediment  of  public  propriety  because 
of  the  valid  marriage  ?  {a)  It  has  been  decided  by  the  S.  Pen. 
(20  March,  1842 ;  10  December,  1874)  that  when  there  are 
illicit  conmiunication  before  marriage  and  licit  communica- 
tion after  marriage  with  the  same  person,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  only  the  lawful  affinity.  This  shows  that  the  un- 
lawful affinity  merges  in  the  lawful  affinity.  Hence  there 
is  only  one  impediment  of  affinity  in  the  case.  (&)  As  to  the 
impediment  of  public  propriety,  there  is  a  speculative  diver- 
sity of  opinion  amongst  theologians.  All  admit  that  if  the 
marriage  was  not  consunmiated  the  impediment  of  public 
propriety  remains  distinct  from  any  unlawful  affinity  which 
exists.  Some  maintain  that  it  remains  as  a  distinct  impedi- 
ment when  the  marriage  has  been  consummated.  Others 
maintain  that  it  merges  in  the  lawful  affinity.  This  contro- 
versy is,  however,  purely  speculative,  because  if  in  the  peti- 
tion for  a  dispensation  lawful  affinity  is  mentioned — and  it 
is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  affinity  is  lawful — it  is 
understood  at  once  that  there  is  public  propriety  in  so  far  as 
it  exists.  Moreover,  if  there  is  question  of  obtaining  the 
dispensation  from  a  person  who  has  only  delegated  power  to 
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dispense  from  lawful  affinity,  the  existence  of  public  pro- 
priety does  not  lead  to  cumidation  of  impediments  requiring 
special  faculties.  Hence  whichever  opinion  is  speculatively 
true,  no  difficulty  arises  in  practice. 

4.  The  S.C.C.  has  frequently  declared  that  it  is  not 
lawful  to  indiscriminately  baptize  sub  conditume  children 
who  have  been  privately  baptized  by  nurses.  There  must 
be  a  diligent  investigation  in  individual  cases.  If  after 
investigation  it  be  clearly  certain  that  baptism  was 
already  validly  conferred,  the  ceremonies  alone  are  to  be 
supplied.  If  after  investigation  it  be  found  that  it  is 
not  clearly  certain  that  baptism  was  already  conferred 
validly,  then  baptism  may  be  conferred  again  sub  condiHone. 
There  is  an  obligation  of  conferring  it  again  sub  condiHone 
if  a  probable  doubt  remain  about  the  validity  of  the  first 
baptism.  Of  course  if  after  investigation  it  be  found  that 
the  first  baptism  was  certainly  invalid,  baptism  must  be 
conferred  absolutely.  In  general  it  is  no  harm  to  remark 
that  in  the  case  of  so  necessary  a  sacrament  as  baptism  it  is 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  leniency  than  on  the  side  of  strict- 
ness in  re-baptizing  sub  condiHone. 

5.  If  the  dispensation  was  granted  by  the  Bishop  by  virtue 
of  the  power  which  he  has  from  the  Formula  Sexta^  one  of 
the  subjects  must  have  been  in  the  diocese  at  the  moment 
when  the  dispensation  was  granted.  Both  need  not  have 
been  in  the  diocese,  because  one  transferred  his  privi- 
leges to  the  other.  If  the  dispensation  was  granted  by 
the  Bishop  by  virtue  of  his  ordinary  or  quasi-ordinary 
power,  neither  subject  need  have  been  in  the  diocese  at  the 
moment  when  the  dispensation  was  granted.  If  there  was 
question  of  a  dispensation  granted  by  the  Bishop  not  by 
virtue  of  the  power  which  he  has  from  the  Formula  Sexta 
nor  by  virtue  of  his  ordinary  or  quasi-ordinary  power,  but 
by  virtue  of  special  delegation  from  the  Holy  See,  then  the 
tenor  of  the  dispensing  power  must  be  examined  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  subject  must  have  been  in  the  diocese 
when  the  dispensation  was  granted.  If  no  clause  restricting 
the  exercise  of  the  power  was  inserted,  the  Bishop  could  use 
the  power  even  though  the  subject  was  outside  the  diocese. 

J.  M.  Harty. 
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LITURGY 

▲BBAHQXXXVT  OF  OAITDIJIS    OV  ALTAR 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — If  I  mistake  not  I  saw,  years  ago,  in  the 
I.  E.  Record,  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the 
Church  that  candles  placed  on  the  altar  for  either  Mass  or  Bene- 
diction, should  be  so  placed  that  no  more  than  six  should  be  in 
a  line.  Thus,  tf.g.,  for  Benediction,  it  a  five-branch  candlestick 
were  used,  it  could  be  so  placed  as  to  point  to  one  and  only  one 
other  candle  on  the  altar.  Is  there  any  such  regulation  laid 
down  by  rubricists  or  otherwise  ?  I  think  it  is  as  far  back  as 
1864  or  1865  since  it  was  brought  under  my  notice.  If  there  was 
such  a  rule,  what  has  become  of  it  ?  If  revoked,  when  ?  For 
it  is  nowadays  so  common  to  see  sacristans  in  this  and  other 
countries  (England,  France,  etc.),  place  v.g.,  for  Benediction  on 
the  altar  two  7-light  candlesticks  contiguous  to  each  other  and 
on  the  same  Une,  thus  having  fourteen  candles  at  least  in  a  direct 
line. 

The  regulation  referred  to  by  our  correspondent  has 
never  come  under  our  notice.  We  doubt  if  it  at  all  exists. 
In  the  chapter  of  the  Ceremoniale  Episcoporum,  '  De  Omatu 
Ecclesiae  et  Altaris,'  ^  it  is  stated  that  there  should  be  six 
candlesticks  on  the  altar,  three  on  either  side  of  the  cross, 
so  arranged  that,  while  those  on  the  right  hold  the  same 
relative  positions  as  those  on  the  left,  the  candles  on  any  one 
side  should  be  graduated  in  size  as  they  approach  the 
centre  of  the  altar.  That  is  to  say,  the  candlesticks  on  the 
inside  should  be  taller  than  those  on  the  outside.  '  Ipsa 
candelabra  non  sint  omnino  inter  se  aequalia,  sed  paulatim, 
quasi  per  gradus  ab  utroque  altaris  latere  surgentia,  ita  ut 
ex  eis  altiora  sint  inmiediate  hinc  inde  a  lateribus  crucis 
posita.'  This  disposition  of  the  Ceremoniale  has  been 
declared  by  the  Congregation  of  Rites  not  to  be  of  obligation 

where  a  contrary  usage  has  obtained.^    Sometimes,  if  there 

■         III  -        ■       .  -      ^       ■     ■  I    • 

'  C^,  Epis,,  lib.  i.  cap.  z.  ii.  qu.  11. 
'  Deer.  b.R.C..  n.  803s*  ^^- 
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are  two  gradus,  or  gradines,  on  the  altar,  a  set  of  six  candle- 
sticks may  be  arranged  on  each  in  similar  fashion.  Here, 
then^lin  regard  to  the  candles  used  for  Mass,  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  regulation  mentioned  by  our  correspondent.  Neither 
is  there  any  vestige  of  it  where  the  circumstances  require 
a  large  number  of  lights  upon  the  altar,  as  in  the  case  of 
Benediction,  or  Exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  In 
the  latter  instance — as  far  as  we  can  ascertain — ^there  are  no 
explicit  directions  about  any  definite  arrangement  of  the 
lights.  *  Quoad  dispositionem  luminum  libertas  relinquitur 
variata  candelarum  forma,  copia  et  distributione.**  Should 
Mass  be  celebrated  at  the  altar  of  Exposition,  the  altar-table, 
for  obvious  motives  of  convenience,  should  then  be  free 
from  candles.  When  a  large  number  of  lights  is  required 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  altar  there  is  room  for  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  artistic  display  in  a  tasteful  arrange- 
ment, and  when  a  skilful  grouping  of  the  various  ornaments 
is  effected  a  decidedly  pleasing  and  delightful  impression  is 
the  result.  While  quite  the  contrary  feeling  is  produced  by 
an  indifferent  or  ill-judged  juxtaposition  of  the  flowers, 
lights,  and  other  ornaments.  The  character  and  style  of 
the  church,  and  especially  of  the  altar,  as  well  as  the 
Rubrical  symbolism  must  always  be  taken  into  account. 
In  the  triangular  arrangement  recommended  by  the  Cere- 
moniale  Efnscoporum  the  idea  seems  to  be  to  have  the 
lights  gradually  ascending  upwards  till  they  culminate  in 
the  crucifix,  whereon  is  represented  the  'Lux  vera  quae 
illuminat  omnem  hominem  venientem  in  hunc  Mundum.' 

18    INSO&IPTION    OF    HAKBS     XBOKSSABT    FOB  ALL 

SCAPULA&8  ? 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — Kindly  answer  the  following  questions  in 
some  future  issue  of  the  I.  E.  Record. 

I.  To  be  validly  enrolled  in  the  Black,  Blue,  Red,  and 
Red  and  White  Scapulars  and  to  gain  all  the  Indulgences,  is  the 
entry  of  names  a  necessary  condition  ? 


^  Van  Der  Stappen,  D$  Sac.  Adm,  p.  143. 
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2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  Gospel  and  an  Agnus 
Dei?  Are  there  Indulgences  for  the  wearing  of  them  ?  Which 
is  preferable  ? 

Sacerdos. 

I.  The  inscription  of  the  names  in  the  register  of  a  cano- 
nically  erected  confraternity,  or  the  forwarding  of  them  to 
some  one  of  the  houses  of  the  Orders  respectively  associated 
with  these  Scapulars,  is  a  necessary  condition  for  gaining  the 
Indulgences  attached  to  wearing  the  Brown  Scapular  of 
Mount  Carmd,  the  White  Scapular  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Black   Scapular   of  the  Seven   Dolours.    This   has   been 
authentically  declared  by  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences^ 
over  and  over  again.  The  reason  is  because  the  Indulgences 
in  the  case  of  these  three  Scapulars  cannot  be  obtained 
except  through  membership  in  the  Confraternity ;  and  one 
of  the  conditions  requisite  for   valid  enrollment  in  these 
associations  is  entry  of  the  names  on  the  members'  list.    We 
are  not  aware  that  the  privilege  has  been  granted  to  anyone 
to  impart  to  any  of  these  Scapulars  the  Indulgences  without 
complying  with  this  requirement.     It  is,  indeed,  possible 
that  such  a  privilege  might  be  granted  to  individuals,  but  the 
existence  of  a  special  Indult  would  require  ample  proof. 
With  regard  to  the  remaining  two  Scapulars — the  Blue  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  and  the  Red  of  the  Passion — 
no  inscription  of  names  is  necessary,  because  the  Indulgences 
are  imparted  irrespective  of  any  Confraternity.     It  is  useful 
to  point  out  that,  on  representations  being  made  to  the 
Congregation  of  Indulgences  some  years  ago  about  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  this  condition  in  connection  with  the  Brown 
Scapular,  a  decree  of  revalidation  was  issued  in  June,  1894, 
which  had  the  effect  of  healing  receptions  into  the  Confra- 
ternity invalid  by  reason  of  the  omission  to  register  the 
names  or  from  any  other  cause.    Since  this  date  no  Decretum 
sanaiionis  of  a  general  kind  has  been  issued  as  far  as  we 
know.     But  private  decrees  of  this  kind  may  have  been 

'  Act  Sanctae  Sedis.  V.  xxiv.  p.  126. 
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issued  in  individual  cases  ;  and  if  a  priest  had  reason  to  fear 
that  many  persons,  owing  to  his  carelessness,  had  been 
deprived  of  the  Indulgences  attached  to  any  of  the  Scapulars, 
he  would  at  least  be  well  advised  in  having  recourse  to  the 
Congregation  of  Indulgences. 

II.  The  Agnus  Dei  has  been  already  described  in  these 
pages.^  It  is  a  waxen  tablet  or  medallion,  nearly  circular  in 
shape,  and  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  engraved  with  a 
figure  of  the  Lamb,  made  of  the  paschal  candles  used  in  the 
churches  of  Rome,  and  blessed  by  the  Holy  Father  on  the 
first,  and  on  every  succeeding  seventh  year  of  his  pontificate. 
It  must  be  very  ancient,^  for  Amalarius,  a  writer  of  the  ninth 
century,  speaks  of  tablets  made  of  wax  and  oil  by  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Rome,  blessed  by  the  Pope,  and  distributed  to  the 
people.  What  is  just  described  is  known  as  the  Agnus  Dei 
proper,  since  it  has  the  representation  of  the  Lamb  from 
which  its  name  is  derived.  This,  however,  may  be  divided* 
as  is  usually  the  custom  in  this  country,  into  smaller  pieces, 
and  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  divided  portions  have 
the  same  efl&ciency  as  the  entire  tablet.  There  are  no  Indul- 
gences, properly  speaking,  attached  to  the  Agnus  Deiy  but  it 
is  regarded  as  possessed  of  a  certain  spiritual  efficacy  in 
shielding  the  wearer  against  dangers  of  various  kinds,  in 
safeguarding  him  from  influences  of  evil  spirits,  and  in 
general  it  is  held  to  be  a  pledge  of  a  special  Divine  pro- 
tection. St.  Liguori^  numbers  it  among  the  sacramentals, 
and  on  account  of  the  elaborate  ceremonial  employed  in  its 
preparation  and  blessing  it  must  be  held  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  in  this  category.  Like  the  '  Agnus  Dei,' 
the  *  Gospel '  has  no  Indulgences  attached,  and  its  spiritual 
efi&cacy  is  somewhat  similar.  We  have  not  seen  it  stated 
authoritatively  that  it  is  a  sacramental,  but  we  believe 
common  estimation  assigns  it  to  this  class.    Of  the  two, 


'  I.  E.  Record.  December,  1901.  p.  560. 

'  It  is  stated  by  Benedict  XIV  that,  when  in  the  year  1544  ad.,  the 
tomb  of  Uie  wife  of  the  Emperor  Honorius  (who  died  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century)  a  waxen  Agnus  Dei  was  found  in  it  among  other  gems. 

*  Theol.  Mor.,  L.  vi.,  n.  94. 
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then,  we  should  say  that  the  former  has  the  greater  spiritual 
efficacy.^ 


A  distmguished  American  Prelate  who  has  read  with 
interest  the  notes  on  altar  breads,  which  appeared  in  previous 
iMies  of  the  I.  E.  Rbcord,  has  sent  us  the  following  anal}^ 
wfakh  we  have  great  pleasure  in  bringing  before  the  notice 
of  our  readers.  The  breads  submitted  to  the  analyst's 
process — so  fully  described — ^were  about  three  months  old. 
We  leave  the  interesting  account  of  the  assay  to  the  dis- 
tingoished  medical  man  who  performed  the  test,  and  we  are 
quite  confident  that  the  valuable  suggestions  he  makes  as 
to  the  proper  method  of  keeping  breads  will  be  heartily 
appreciated. 

As  the  ordinary  forms  of  bacteria  are  not  likely  to  grow  on  a 
cnltore-medium  consisting  very  largely  of  stardi,  the  micro* 
organisms  most  probably  to  be  found  in  the  present  case  are  the 
tacckaromyces  fungi,  or  yeast  plant ;  and  it  was  for  this  latter  I 
searched  particularly,  whilst  not  neglecting  to  look  for  bacteria 
as  well.  The  first  step  was  a  microscopic  examination.  I  pre- 
pared a  number  of  slides  and  all  of  them  were  negative  except 
one,  which  showed  the  presence  of  a  few  saccharomyces.  This 
dide  was  prepared  from  the  large  bread.  The  small  bread  was 
absolutely  negative.  Starch  cells  were  of  course  present, 
although  not  in  as  great  numbers  as  might  be  imagined,  as  the 
process  of  baking  causes  them  to  swell  up  and  disintegrate.  To 
ascertain  if  undeveloped  fungi  were  present,  the  cultural  method 
was  adopted  as  follows : — ^Two  hermetically  sealed  glass  jars 
were  taken  and  prepared  in  the  following  manner,  they  were 
first  thoroughly  cleansed,  then  in  each  was  placed  a  pledget  of 
absorbent  cotton  soaked  in  water.  Both  jars  were  sealed  and 
placed  in  the  sterilizer,  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  action  of 
live  steam  for  one  hour.  After  allowing  them  to  cool,  the  small 
teead  was  placed  in  one  and  a  portion  of  the  large  bread  in  the 


^  Other  valuable  details  about  the  Agnus  Dei  may  be  learned  from  a 
▼ery  aaefol  and  interesting  work  entitled  The  Sacramentals  of  the  Roman 
CmiMic  Church,  by  Father  Lambing.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  Gospel 
wnoog  the  Sacramentals  here  enumerated. 

VOL.  xvui.  £ 
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Other.  They  were  then  placed  m  a  favourable  temperature 
(37  C.)  and  allowed  to  incubate ;  the  one  for  twenty-four,  and  the 
other  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  breads  were  now  in  the  most 
favourable  environment  for  the  development  of  fungi  if  present- 
heat,  moisture,  and  the  absence  of  direct  sunlight.  The  steriliza- 
tion of  the  jars  was  of  course  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  infection  of  the  breads,  with  extraneous  micro- 
organisms, while  the  wet  cotton  served  to  furnish  the  necessary 
moisture  for  the  development  of  any  fungi  which  might  already 
have  infected  the  breads.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty-four 
hours  the  small  bread  was  subjected  to  both  a  macroscope  and 
microscope  examination.  The  gross  appearance  did  not  reveal 
the  presence  of  any  colours  of  fungi.  The  microscopic  findings 
were  likewise  negative.  On  opening  the  jar  which  had  been 
standing  for  forty-eighth  hours  there  was,  even  without  using  the 
microscope,  quite  marked  evidence  of  bacterical  growth,  a 
decided  odour  of  Lactic  Acid  could  be  detected,  showing  that 
fermentation  had  taken  place.  The  microscope  revealed  the 
presence  of  fungi  of  the  saccharomyces  family.  The  conclusions 
I  have  arrived  at  are  as  follows  : — 

ist.  The  breads,  if  kept  absolutely  dry,  are,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  practically  free  of  fungi. 

2nd.  As  many  of  these  fungi,  as  well  as  numerous  saprophytic 
bacteria,  are  air-borne^  the  receptacle  containing  the  breads 
should  be  hermetically  sealed. 

3rd.  That  the  micro-organisms  which  accidentally  become 
deposited  on  the  breads  are  likely  to  develop  under  favourable 
environment  for  their  growth — heat  and  moisture. 

4th.  That  the  receptacle  in  which  the  breads  are  stored 
should  be  made  of  glass  or  metal,  and  thoroughly  sterilized  by 
heat  before  having  the  breads  deposited  therein. 

5th.  That  in  absence  of  keeping  the  breads  in  sealed  jars,  the 
place  of  storage  should  be  absolutely  dry  and  exposed  to  light. 

To  preserve  large  quantities  of  breads  for  an  indefinite  period 
I  beg  to  offer  the  following  suggestions  : — 

Store  the  breads  in  sterilized  air-tight  glass  jars.  This  may 
be  done  in  either  one  of  two  ways.  Store  the  breads  while  hot 
immediately  after  being  baked  in  the  jar  before  there  is  any 
possibility  of  infection  taking  place,  or  the  breads  may  be  placed 
in  the  jars  and  sealed  hermetically  and  then  sterilized  for  half 
an  hour.    The  latter  method  is  the  surest.    The  heat  will  destroy 
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any  fasgi  or  mould  present,  and  will  absolutely  prevent  any 
possibility  of  their  development.'  I  would  suggest  that  jars 
used  be  small,  as  the  opening  of  a  jar  would  not  expose  a  large 
xmmber  of  breads  to  a  chance  of  infection.  If  this  method 
should  be  inconvenient,  I  should  simply  advise  storing  the  breads 
in  plain  glass  jars  in  a  dry  place.  A  sterilizer  suitable  for  the 
purpose  could  be  made  here  for  a  few  dollars. 

I  would  not  have  bored  your  Grace  with  all  this  detail,  but 
for  the  fact  that  I  thought  on  account  of  your  well-known  interest 
in  scientific  work,  you  would  be  interested  in  the  process. — Very 
sincerely. 

Signed,  W.  P.  Scully. 

We    return   our  best   thanks   to    the   Prelate   above 
referred  to  for  furnishing  us  with  these  interesting  details. 

P.   MORRISROE. 
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DOCUBSENTS 
maaoLVTiOMM  ov  tmm  imxmb,  bishops 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Irish  Bishops  hdd  at  Haynooth  on 
Wednesday,  Z4th  June,  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Logae  presid- 
ing, the  foUowing  statement  and  resolution  were  adopted  in 
reference  to  the  New  Rules  of  the  National  Board  of  Education, 
and  ordered  to  be  published  : — 

*  That  the  Secretaries  write  to  the  Managers'  Conmiittee : — 

'  (z)  To  express  our  sympathy  with  them  in  the  grave  crisis 
that  has  arised  in  reference  to  the  National  system  of  Education. 

'  (2)  To  inform  them  that  we  consider  it  deplorable  that  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  should  make  changes,  so 
far-reaching  and  closely  touching  the  moral  well-being  of  the 
schools,  without  having  taken  any  reasonable  steps  to  didt  the 
opinion  of  the  country  upon  them.  Rules  such  as  these  recently 
issued  should  follow — not  precede — ^public  discussion  and  inquiry 
and  we  can  wdl  understand  the  indignation  with  which  the 
Managers — ^whose  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  schools  is 
beyond  all  praise — ^regard  the  shameful  manner  in  which  in  this 
instance  they  have  been  ignored. 

'  And,  thirdly,  to  add  that  we  accept  and  endorse  the  view 
conveyed  already  by  the  Standing  Conmiittee  of  our  body  to  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  through  the  Bishop  of 
Kildare  and  Leighlin,  that  the  policy  of  amalgamation  of  boys' 
and  girls'  schools  is  alwa)rs  undesirable,  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  Commissioners  now  purpose  to  carry  it,  is  most  objectionable. 

*  Furthermore,  as  we  intimated  in  that  communication,  we 
regard  Rules  127  (6),  186,  and  194,  as  the  means  by  which  in  detail 
the  Commissioners  intend  to  give  effect  to  their  policy ;  conse- 
quently we  regard  these  rules  with  the  same  objection  as  the 
policy  which  they  are  intended  to  forward. 

'  We  trust,  however,  that  even  now,  the  Commissioners  will 
take  into  their  consideration  not  only  our  representations,  but 
the  weighty  and  practically  unanimous  expressions  of  opinion 
which  have  come  from  Managers  and  Teachers  of  National 
Schools,  and  make  such  amendments  of  their  rules  as  will  remove 
any  grounds  for  further  prosecution  of  the  agitation  against  them. 
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*  (3)  We  consider,  too,  that  the  Teachers  whose  chances  of 
pcomotioin  and  whose  salaries  will  be  injuriously  affected  by  the 
operation  of  these  roles  deserve  our  sympathy  and  support. 

'  Resolved— That  we  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  amal- 
gamation of  boys'  and  girls'  schools  beyond  that  which  has 
hitherto  been  provided  by  the  rules  of  the  National  Board 
dioald  be  resisted,  and  we  desire  that  Managers  should  deter- 
mine amongst  themselves  the  best  means,  in  detail,  for  carry- 
ing ont  a  scheme  of  legitimate  action  in  support  of  this  view.' 

Signed, 

^  Michael  Cardinal  Logub,  Chairman. 

gl  RiCHARP  AlPHONSUS,  \ 

Bishop  of  WaUrford  and  Listnore,  (     "^^Ji^^ 

*J0HN,  f  Mseiing. 

Bishop  of  Elphin,  ] 

TOiTBrnnTT  soHOTiAmmrrps  vom  oathouo  sruBaHTS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland,  held  in 
Ma]^nooth  College  on  Wednesday,  June  14th,  it  was  resolved  to 
establish  a  Scholarship  Fund  for  Catholic  Students  entering  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland. 

The  Scholarships  are  to  be  tenable  at  University  CoU^e, 
Dublin  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  girls,  at  the  Dominican  Collie,  Eccles 
Street,  or  Loreto  College,  St.  Stephen's  Green. 

They  will  be  awarded  early  in  the  month  of  October  of  each 
year,  on  the  basis  of  the  published  results  of  the  examinations 
held  by  the  Intermediate  Education  Board.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  the  award,  a  Committee  will  be  appointed,  of  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  will,  for  the  present,  act  as  Chairman,  and 
the  President  of  University  College  as  Secretary. 

The  Bishops  have  undertaken  to  provide,  at  the  outset,  a  sum 
of  £1,000  a  year  for  two  years,  as  a  nucleus  of  the  Fund  ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  this  amount  will  be  largely  increased  by  the  generosity 
of  private  benefactors.  It  will  be  open  to  benefactors  either  to 
contribute  directly  to  the  Scholarship  Fund,  or  to  found  Scholar- 
ships in  their  own  name,  subject  to  such  conditions  in  favour  of 
particular  localities  or  of  particular  schools,  or  otherwise  limited, 
as  they  may  think  fit. 

Persons  wishing  to  assist  the  movement,  in  either  way,  are 
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requested  to  communicate  with  the  Archbishop  of  Dunlin  or 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  Very  Rev.  Father  Delany. 

The  first  award  of  these  Scholarships  will  be  made  in  the 
month  of  October  next,  when  eight  Scholarships  of  £50  a  year 
each  for  three  years,  and  four  Scholarships  of  £2$  a  year  each 
for  three  years,  will  be  allotted  amongst  the  students  who  shall 
have  matriculated  in  the  Royal  University  during  the  present 
year.  The  award  will  be  made  according  to  merit ;  and  no  can- 
didate will  be  entitled  to  receive  a  Scholarship  unless,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Conmiittee,  he  shall  have  attained  a  sufficiently 
high  standard  of  proficiency. 

Candidates  are  invited  to  send  in  their  applications,  together 
with  a  statement  of  their  success  at  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tions, on  or  before  the  ist  of  October,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee,  University  College,  Dublin. 

BB8OLTTTION8  OF  TKB  OATKOLIO  OLBBZOAL  XAVAQBBS' 

A8800IATZ0N 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Catholic  Clerical  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  Wednesday,  June  7,  Rt.  Rev.  Dean  Byrne, 
V.G.,  P.P.,  Dungannon,  and  afterwards  Very  Rev.  T.  Canon 
O'Donnell,  V.G.,  P.P.,  Booterstown,  in  the  chair. 

Also  present — Right  Rev.  Dr.  Murphy,  V.G.,  P.P.,  Mary- 
borough ;  Very  Rev.  P.  Phelan,  V.F.,  P.P.,  Slieverue,  Waterford  ; 
the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Kinane,  V.G.,  P.P.,  Cashel ;  Right 
Rev.  Monsignor  Kelly,  V.G.,  P.P.,  Athlone ;  Right  Rev.  Mon- 
signor  Barrett,  V.G.,  P.P.,  Headford  ;  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Hutch,  D.D.,  V.G.,  P.P.,  Midleton  ;  and  Very  Rev.  John  Curry, 
V.F.,  P.P.,  St.  Mary's,  Drogheda.  The  Very  Rev.  P.  W.  Canon 
M'Geeney,  P.P.,  Crossmaglen,  and  Very  Rev.  J.  Duan,  P.P., 
V.F.,  Murroe,  were  also  present,  by  special  invitation. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  adopted — 

I.  That,  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Clerical  Managers  in 
charge  of  5,773  out  of  the  8,720  schools  in  the  country,  we  enter 
our  most  emphatic  protest  against  all  Rules  and  Regulations  in 
the  New  Code  that  tend  to  any  further  amalgamation  of  schools 
than  is  sanctioned  by  the  Old  Code.  We  deplore  the  short- 
sighted policy  that  has  dictated  a  drastic  innovation  in  this 
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matter  and  that  persists  in  it,  without  consideration  for  the  views 
of  our  Bishops,  the  school  Managers,  or  the  parents  of  the  pupils, 
or  the  future  interests  of  the  teachers. 

^^'2.  That  we  consider  the  modification  of  Rule  127  (6),  recently 
sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  and  published  by  their  Secre- 
taries on  4th  May,  1905,  as  altogether  unsatisfactory,  and  we 
refuse  to  accept  this  rule,  even  as  modified,  on  the  groimds  that 
it  still  works  injustice  to  the  teachers,  both  principal  and  assist- 
ant, it  is  retrograde  from  an  education  standpoint,  it  ignores  the 
oatural  rights  of  parents,  and  has  been  insidiously  introduced 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  utterly  inadmissible  s)rstem  of  indis- 
criminate amalgamation. 

3.  We  adopt  in  their  entirety  the  momentous  words  of  Car- 
dinal Logue  as  applicable  since  the  modifications  as  before,  and 
we  call  upon  all  Catholic  School  Managers  in  Ireland  to  act  upon 
them. 

After  referring  to  financial  injustices  in  our  education  system, 
his  Eminence  writes  : — '  And  to  fit  in  with  all  this  we  must  drive 
out  little  girls  into  bo5rs'  schools,  depriving  them  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  a  Imowledge  of  those  little  things  which  are 
suitable  to  their  sex,  exposing  them  to  the  danger  of  losing  that 
nicety  of  feeling  and  reserve  for  which,  thank  God,  even  our 
poorest  Irish  girls  are  remarkable.' 

'  There  is  but  one  way/  says  his  Eminence,  *  of  meeting  all 
this,  and  that  is  by  determined  opposition.  I  shall  certainly 
advise  any  manager  who  consults  me  not  to  sacrifice  his  boys* 
school  by  sending  children  imder  8  to  a  female  school ;  and  not 
to  amalgamate  schools  when  he  can  have  two  schools  with  the 
[hitherto]  requisite  average.  The  National  Board  can  take  its 
remedy.  It  may  bring  the  education  of  the  country  to  a  dead- 
lock for  a  time,  but  better  that,  than  have  it  proceed  for  genera- 
tions on  false  principles.' 

4.  That  we  promise  all  the  support  in  our  power  to  any 
Catholic  Clerical  Manager  who  resists  amalgamation  in  the  spirit 
of  the  foregoing  resolution. 

5.  That  we  direct  our  Hon.  Secretary  to  forward  to  the 
Board  of  National  Education  for  its  immediate  consideration 
our  protest  and  our  earnest  request  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
objectionable  rules. 

6.  That  our  Secretary  be  directed  to  ask  the  Bishops,  at  their 
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approaching  meeting,  for  advice  and  guidance  in  the  event  of  oar 
request  to  the  Commissioners  not  being  complied  with. 

7.  That  we  demand  the  immediate  reform  of  the  Irish  Board 
of  National  Education,  on  the  grounds  that,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, it  is  unrepresentative,  irresponsible,  unprogressive,  and 
to  a  large  extent,  antagonistic  to  the  National  and  religious 
feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people. 

8.  That  we  have  observed  with  regret  that  since  the  advent 
to  o&ce  of  the  present  Resident  Conmiissioner,  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board  of  National  Education  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
an  unbroken  record  of  mischievous  changes  and  innovations 
New  revolutionary  educational  schemes  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  hastily  adopted,  and  as  hastily  cast  aside  ;  and  rules  have 
been  framed,  modified,  and  abolished  with  bewildering  frequency, 
until  the  entire  system  of  Primary  Education  has  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  deplorable  confusion.  Teachers  have  been  brought 
under  a  new  system  of  classification,  involving  in  many  cases 
professional  degradation  and  pecuniary  loss,  while  the  natural 
rights  of  parents  and  the  views  of  managers  regarding  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  have  been  contemptuously  ignored.  We 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  first  step  towards  the  reform  of  the 
Educational  Board  ought  to  be  the  removal  of  the  present  Resi- 
dent Conmiissioner  from  an  office  which  he  has  not  filled  for  the 
benefit  of  Irish  Primary  Education,  and  in  which  he  has  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  Irish  managers. 

9.  That  we  encourage  in  every  way  in  our  power  the  teaching 
of  Irish  in  our  schools,  and  that  a  suitable  Irish  Historical  Reader 
be  introduced  into  them.  We  request  the  withdrawal  of  the 
rules  which  allow  result  fees  in  Irish  only  for  two  attendances  in 
any  week,  and  only  in  Fourth  Standard  and  upwards. 

10.  That  managers  and  teachers  should  be  afforded,  when  they 
demand  it,  a  second  examination  or  inspection  of  their  schools. 

11.  That  we  urge  on  all  Clerical  Managers  to  endeavour  to 
co-ordinate  the  education  in  their  several  schools  with  the  course 
of  education  in  the  technical  and  intermediate  schools,  and  that 
we  call  upon  the  various  Boards  of  education  in  the  country  to 
adopt  such  programmes,  school  books,  and  methods  of  teaching 
as  will  conduce  to  a  imiform  system  of  education. 

12.  That  the  initial  salaries  of  teachers  under  the  present 
system  are  entirely  too  low,  promotion  is  far  too  slow,  and  high- 
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grading  too  difl&cult.  That  well-grounded  dissatisfaction  in  con- 
sequence exists  amongst  many  of  the  teachers,  and  that  some  aze 
driven  from  the  service  and  others  repelled  from  entering  into  it. 
That  the  maintenance  of  the  profession  amongst  a  desirable  daas 
of  the  community  therefore  requires  that  it  be  made  more  attrac- 
tive in  point  of  remuneration^  even  though  increased  work  be 
piescribed  for  the  teachers. 

13.  That  we  welcome  every  practical  suggestion  for  the  in- 
culcation of  the  principles  of  hygiene  and  temperance,  and  that 
Readers  treating  on  these  matters  be  given  prominence  amongst 
cor  school  books.  That  lessons  on  cleanlinesss,  pure  air,  pure 
food,  etc.,  be  portion  of  the  necessary  programme  in  Primary 
Schools  and  Training  Colleges,  and  that  managers  be  exhorted 
to  see  that  the  rules  of  health,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  etc,  be 
strictly  observed  in  all  our  schools. 

14.  That  we  hereby  cordially  endorse  the  following  resolution 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  on  Tuesday, 
May  22, 1905  : — '  That  we  view  with  alarm  the  growing  practice 
of  endeavouring  to  throw  upon  the  Irish  Development  Grant 
Fund  charges  for  various  Irish  purposes  which  should  properly 
fall  upon  the  Treasury ;  that  although  this  fund  consists  entirely 
of  money  due  to  Ireland  as  an  equivalent  grant  for  educational 
purposes,  only  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  it  has  been  devoted 
to  this  purpose,  and  there  is  grave  danger  of  all  that  remains  of 
it  being  diverted  from  its  legitimate  object ;  and  we,  therefore, 
protest  against  any  portion  of  it  in  future  being  voted  to  any 
objects  other  than  educational  until  the  urgent  educational 
needs  of  the  country  are  provided  for.' 

15.  As  very  many  of  the  Irish  people  depend  on  the  produce 
of  Agriculture  as  their  main  subsistence,  and  the  proceeds  of  it 
as  their  chief  source  of  wealth,  we  consider  that  the  education 
of  their  children  should  largely  be  devoted  to  a  proper  training 
in  the  knowledge  of  land,  its  suitability  for  certain  crops,  the 
most  remunerative  method  of  sowing,  saving  and  marketing 
them,  and  to  such  other  matters  connected  with  farming  as  will 
make  them  skiUed  as  well  as  hard-working  tillers  of  the  soil.  That 
our  Training  Colleges  be  required  to  take  this  matter  up,  and 
that  no  male  teachers  be  appointed  after  a  certain  date  to  any 
rural  National  School  who  are  not  certified  as  competent  to 
teach  Agriculture. 
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i6.  Inasmuch  as  the  establishment  of  VII.  and  VIII.  Stand- 
ardSy  as  foreshadowed  by  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  its 
last  report,  would  not  be  generally  beneficial  and  would  swallow 
much  of  educational  money  that  could  be  otherwise  more  gene- 
rally useful  for  the  schools;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  mode  of 
working  them  would  probably  introduce  dual  managership  and 
imdermine  the  present  S3rstem,  we  protest  against  it,  and  will 
give  it  our  determined  opposition.  When  Catholics  ;have  a  fair 
opportimity  of  becoming  qualified  teachers  of  these  Standards  by 
University  education  such  as  they  can  avail  of  with  safety  to 
taeir  conscience,  and  when  primary  schools  in  general  are  pro- 
vided with  what  is  necessary  for  their  up-keep  out  of  educational 
funds,  we  shall  welcome  such  a  scheme  as  will  advance  the 
higher  education  of  National  School  pupils. 

17.  That  we  regret  the  diminution  in  the  appointment  of 
monitors  in  recent  years,  and  the  still  greater  discouragement 
given  to  them  by  the  requirements  of  the  new  code.  A  school 
with  an  average  of  forty  should  continue  to  be  qualified  for  a 
monitor,  and  the  numerical  qualifications  of  the  old  code  for  two 
or  more  monitors  should  be  retained.  The  extra  teaching  pro- 
posed to  be  given  monitors  should  not  interfere  with  the  amount 
of  teaching  they  formerly  gave,  but  should  be  given  on  Saturdaj^ 
or  in  extra  time  on  other  days.  Remuneration  should  be  given 
the  teachers  for  their  extra  teaching  of  the  monitors,  and  we 
regret  that  some  teachers  get  no  remuneration  at  all  for  teaching 
monitors,  as  in  the  cases  of  teachers  whose  schools  had  not 
monitors  in  the  three  years  before  the  change  in  the  system  of 
payments. 

18.  That  we  have  observed  with  satisfaction  the  sentiments 
of  the  Catholic  National  School  Teachers  of  almost  all  Ireland, 
manifested  since  our  last  meeting  by  resolutions  of  Associations 
of  Teachers,  expressing  contentment  with  their  managerial 
s}rstem,  and  determination  to  resist  all  changes  that  would 
impair  our  power  or  authority. 

19.  We  earnestly  request  that  a  change  in  the  average  number 
of  pupils  requisite  for  two  or  more  assistants  be  made,  so  that  a 
school  be  qualified  for  an  extra  assistant  for  every  increased 
average  of  35  as  formerly. 

20.  We  recognise  the  financial  difficulties  of  carrying  out  our 
recommendations,  but  we  respectfully  submit  that  savings 
for  these  purposes  could  be  effected ; 
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(a)  In  the  thorough  equalisation  of  Model  Schools  with  the 
ordinary  National  Schools  of  the  country ; 

(6)  In  the  application  to  primary  education  of  Ireland's 
portion  of  the  Development  Grants  and 

(c)  In  Ireland's  getting  equal  treatment  with  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  disbursement  of  the  money  for  primary  education 
in  the  kingdom. 

21.  That  the  Bishops  be  requested  to  sanction  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Central  Council  of  our  Association  on  the  basis  that 
each  Provincial  Council  shall  have  the  right  to  nominate  as  many 
representatives  on  the  Central  Council  as  there  are  dioceses  in 
the  province. 

22.  We  would  welcome  the  introduction  of  the  Story  of 
Ireland  series  amongst  our  National  School  books,  and  we 
request  the  Board  of  Education  to  sanction  it  for  use. 

23.  That  the  present  S3rstem  of  making  alterations  in  the 
rnles^  regulations,  programmes,  etc.,  of  the  National  Board 
without  timely  intimation  to  the  managers,  or  consideration  for 
their  views,  is  the  cause  of  much  friction  and  dissatisfaction. 


The  following  correspondence  has  passed  in  consequence  of 
the  foregoing  Resolutions  : — 

St.  Mary's,  Drogheda, 

June  8thy  1905. 
Sirs, — I  am  directed  by  the  Central  Council  of  the  Catholic 
Qerical  National  School  Managers'  Association  of  Ireland  to 
forward  you  our  most  emphatic  protest  against  all  Rules  and 
Regulations  in  the  New  Code  of  Rules  that  tend  to  any  further 
amalgamation  of  schools  than  is  sanctioned  by  the  Old  Code. 

I  am  also  directed  to  ask  the  inmiediate  consideration  of  the 
Board  of  National  Education  to  our  protest  and  request  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  objectionable  Rules. 

I  also  submit  for  the  Board's  consideration  the  accompanjdng 
Resolutions  adopted  by  our  Coimcil  on  yesterday. — I  am.  Sirs, 
respectfully  yours, 

John  Curry,  P.P. 

Hon.  Sec. 
The  Secretaries, 

Board  of  National  Education,  Dublin. 
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Office  of  National  Education,  Dubun, 

gth  Jume,  xgos. 
Rev.  Sir, — ^We  are  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  3roiir 
commmiication  of  the  8th  inst^  which  shall  receive  attention. — 
We  are.  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servants, 

P.  £.  Lbmass, 

W.   J.   DiLWORTH, 

Secretarids. 
Very  Rev.  J.  Curry,  P.P.,  V.F., 

St.  Mary's,  Drogheda. 

St.  Mary's,  Drogheda, 

8M  JuMf  1905. 
My  Lords, — I  am  directed  by  the  Central  Council  of  the 
Cathohc  Qerical  Blanagers'  Association  to  ask  for  advice  and 
guidance  from  the  Bishops  at  their  approaching  Meeting  as  to  the 
course  of  action  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  the  Board  of  National 
Education  refusing  to  withdraw,  as  we  request,  its  new  objection- 
able Rules. 

I  am  also  directed  to  ask  permission  from  the  Bishops  that  we 
may  so  alter  our  constitution  that  each  Provincial  Council  will 
be  able  to  appoint  to  the  Central  Council  as  many  representatives 
as  there  are  dioceses  in  the  province. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Central 
Council  on  the  7U1  inst. — I  remain,  my  Lords,  yours  most 
respectfully, 

John  Curry, 

Hon.  Sec. 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Sheehan, 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Qancy, 

Secretaries  to  Episcopal  Council. 

[The  reply  of  the  Bishops  is  contained  in  the  Resolutions  of 
their  Lordships  given  on  page  68,  and  in  the  following  letter.] 

Bishop's  House, 
John's  Hill,  Waterford, 

15th  June,  1905. 
My  Dear  Father  Curry,— You  will  have  read,  no  doubt,  in 
to-dajr's  papers  the  answer  to  the  first  part  of  your  letter.    It 
was  deemed  necessary  to  have  immediate  publication,  and  an 
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afnmganeot  to  that  effect  was  made  by  Cardinal  Logue  with 
Mgr.  Byrne. 

The  BSihops  bsLVt  no  objection  that  each  Provincial  Council 
cf  the  Catholic  Qerical  Managers'  Association  should  appoint  to 
the  Central  Council  as  many  representatives  as  there  are  dioceses 
in  the  province. — ^FathfuUy  yoois^ 

i|iR.  A.  Sheehan. 

raw  ZXTOOATIOV  AWTMR  MAM 

OuH  Hdiy  Father  the  Pope,  on  the  17th  June,  1904, 
granted  an  Indulgence  of  seven  years  and  seven  quaran- 
tines, applicable  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  to  a  priest  sa3dng 
a  Low  Mass  and  to  the  congregation  assisting  at  it,  who 
win  recite  three  times  the  invocation :  Most  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  us,  after  the  pra3rers  already  ordered 
to  be  said  after  Mass.    The  following  is  the  Decree : — 

DECRETUM 

URBIS  ET  ORBIS 

Quo  ferventius  Christifideles,  hac  praesertim  temporum 
acerbitate,  ad  Sacratissimum  Cor  lesu  confugiant  Eique  laudis 
et  placationis  obsequia  indesinenter  depromere,  divinamque 
miserationem  implorare  contendant,  SSmo.  Dno.  N.  Pio  PP.  X 
sapplida  vota  baud  semel  sunt  delata,  ut  precibus,  quae  iussu 
s.  m.  Leonis  XIII  post  privatam  missae  celebrationem  persolvi 
sdent,  ter  addi  possit  sequens  invocatio  '  Cor  lesu  sacratissi- 
mum, miserere  nobis/  aUqua  tributa  Indulgentia  Sacerdoti 
ceterisque  una  cum  eo  illam  devote  recitantibus. 

Porro  Sanctitas  Sua,  cui,  ob  excultam  vel  a  primis  annis 
pietatem,  singularem,  nihil  potius  est  atque  optatius,  quam  ut 
gentium  religio  magis  magisque,  in  dies  augeatur  erga  Sanctis- 
simum  Cor  lesu,  in  quo  omnium  gratiarum  thesauri  sunt 
reconditi,  postulationibus  perlibenter  annuere  duxit,  ac  proinde 
nniversis  e  christiano  populo,  qui  una  cum  ipso  Sacerdote,  post 
privatam  Missae  celebrationem  predbus  iam  indictis  prae- 
fatam  invocationem  addiderint,  Indulgentiam  septem  annorum 
totidemqne  quadragenarum,   defunctis  quoque    applicabilem» 
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benigne  elaxgiri  dignata  est.    Contrariis  non  obstantibus  qui- 
buscomque. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Secretaria  S.  Congregationis  Indulgentiis 
Sacrisque  Reliquiis  praepositae  die  17  lunii  1904. 

A.  Card.  Tripepi,  Praefectus. 
D.  Panici,  Arch.  Laod.,  Seer. 

The  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  and  Indulgences 
being  asked  if  the  Indulgences  could  be  gained  by  the 
priest  sa3dng  :  Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  I  and  the  people 
responding :  Have  mercy  on  us  ;  and  if  it  was  obligatory 
to  add  this  invocation  to  the  prayers  already  prescribed. 
The  Sacred  Congregation  replied  as  follows  to  both 
questions : — 

Ab  hac  S.  Congr.  Indulgentiis  Sacrisque  Reliquiis  praeposita* 
quo  ad  Decretum  Urbis  et  Orbis  diei  17  Junii  19049  quo  con- 
cedebantur  Indulgentiae  pro  invocatione  '  Cor  lesu  Sacratis- 
simum,  miserere  nobis  '  quaesitum  est : 

I.  An  ad  lucrandas  Indulgentias  suffidat,  ut  Sacerdos  dicat 
tantum  '  Cor  lesu  Sacratissimum '  et  populus  respondeat 
'  Misrere  nobis  ?  ' 

II.  An  eiusdem  invocationis  recitatio  addenda  precibus  jam 
indictis  post  Missae  celebrationem,  sit  obligatoria  ? 

Et  S.  Congregatio  respondendum  censuit. 

Ad  I.  Affirmative. 

Ad  II.  Quamvis  obligatio  proprii  nominis  a  Summo  Pon- 
tifice  imposita  non  sit  vult  tamen  Beatissimus  Pater,  ut  uni- 
formitati  consulatur,  ac  proinde  singuli  Sacerdotes  ad  eam 
invocationem  recitandam  adhortentur. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Secretaria  eiusdem  S.  C.  die  16  Augusti 
1904. 

A.  Card.  Tripepi,  Proc. 
D.  Panici,  Archiep.  Laod, 
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THB  aiOSTS  OV   OEHTJLTN  PKSZJLTBS 

BX  ACnS   SUMMI  PONTIFICIS  ET  E  SBCRBTAR.  BRBVIUM 

DE  PROTONOTASIIS  APOSTOLICIS,  PRAELATIS  URBANIS  ET  AUIS  QUI 
NONNULUS  PBIVILEGnS  PRAELATORUM  PROPRIIS  FRUUNTUR 

SMuHssimi  Domini  Nosiri  Pii  Divina  ProvidefUia  Papae  X. 

MOTU  PROPRIO 

D€  Proionotariis  Apostolicis,  Praelaiis  Urbanis  et  aliis  qui  nan- 
nuUis  privilegiis  Pradatorum  proprii  fruuniur. 

Inter  multiplices  curaSy  quibus  ob  offidum  Nostrum  apos- 
tolicam  premimtiry  ilia  etiam  imponitur,  ut  venerabilium  Fratnim 
Nostronmi,  qui  episcopal!  charactere  praefulgent,  pontificales 
praerogativaSy  uti  par  est,  tueamur.  Ipsi  enim  Apostolorum 
sunt  Successores ;  de  iis  loquitur  Cyprianus  (ep.  69,  n.  8)  dicenSy 
Episcapum  in  Ecclesia  esse  et  Ecdesiam  in  Episcapo  ;  nee  uUa 
adunatur  Ecclesia  sine  Episcopo  suo,  imo  vero  Spiritus  ipse 
Sanctns  posuit  Episcopos  regere  Ecdesiam  Dei  {Act.  XX,  38). 
Qnapropter,  Presbyteris  superiores  esse  Episcopos,  iure  definivit 
Tridentinum  Concilium  {Sess.  XXIII,  c.  7).  Et  licet  Nos, 
non  tantum  honoris,  sed  etiam  iurisdictionis  principatum  supra 
caeteros  Episcopos,  ex  Christi  dispositione,  tamquam  Petri 
Successores,  geramus,  nihilominus  Fratres  Nostri  sunt  Episcopi, 
et  sacra  Ordinatione  pares.  Nostrum  ergo  est,  illorum  excelsae 
dignitati  sedulo  prospicere,  eamque  pro  viribus  coram  christiano 
populo  extollere. 

Ex  quo  praesertim  Pontificalium  usus  per  Decessores  Nostros 
Romanos  Pontifices  aliquibus  Praelatis,  episcopal!  charactere 
non  insignitis,  concessus  est,  id  saepe  accidit,  ut  vel  malo  homi- 
num  ingenio,  vel  prava  aut  lata  nimis  interpretatione,  ecde- 
siastica  disdplina  hand  leve  detrimentimi  ceperit,  et  episcopalis 
dignitas  non  parum  iniuriae. 

Quum  vero  de  huiusmodi  abusibus  ad  hanc  Apostolicam 
Sedem  Episcoporum  querelae  delatae  sunt,  non  abnuerunt 
Praedecessores  Nostri  iustis  eorum  postulationibus  satisfacere, 
sive  Apost.  Litteris,  sive  S.  Rit.  Congr.  Decretis  pluries  ad 
rem  editis.  In  id  maxime  intenderunt  Benedictus  XIV,  per 
epist.  S.  R.  Congr.  d.  d.  XXXI  Martii  MDCCXLIV  *  SSmus. 
Dominus  Nosier,*  iterumque  idem  Benedictus,  d.  XVII  Februarii 
MDCCLII  '  In  ihrono  iustitiae ; '  Pius  VII,  d.  XIII  Decembriis 
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MDCCCXVIII  '  Cum  innumerif*  et  nirsus  idem  Pius,  d.  IV 
luUi  MDCCCXXIII  •  Decet  Romanos  Pontifices.'  et  Pius  IX  d. 
XXIX  Augnsti  MDCCCLXXII  '  AposMicae  Seiis  Officium: 
E  Sacr.  Rit.  Congregatione  memoranda  in  primis  Decreta  quae 
sequuntur :  de  Praelatis  Episcopo  inferioribus,  datum  die 
XXVII  mensis  Septembris  MDCLIX  et  ab  Alexandro  VII 
confirmatum  ;  dein  Decreta  diei  XXII  Aprilis  MDCLXXXIV  de 
Canonicis  Panormitanis ;  diei  XXIX  lanuarii  MDCCLII  de 
Canonicis  Urbinatibus ;  diei  XXVII  Aprilis  MDCCCXVIII  de 
Protonotariis  Titularibus,  a  Pio  PP.  VII  approbatum ;  ac  diei 
XXVII  Augusti  MDCCCXXII  de  Canonicis  Barensibus. 

Hisce  tamen  vel  neglectis,  vel  ambitioso  conatu,  f  adli  aufogio, 
amplificatis,  hac  nostra  aetate  saepe  videre  est  Praelatos^  im- 
moderato  insignium  et  praerogativarum  usu,  praesertim  drca 
Pontificalia,  viliores  reddere  dignitatem  et  honorem  eorum,  qui 
sunt  revera  Pontifices. 

Quamobrem,  ne  antiquiora  posthabeantur  sapienter  a  Prae- 
decessoribus  Nostris  edita  documenta,  quin  imo,  ut  iis  novum 
robur  et  efficacia  adiidatur,  atque  insuper  praesentis  aevi  indoli 
mos  iuste  geratur,  sublatis  omnibus  consuetudinibus  in  con- 
trarium,  nee  non  amplioribus  privilegiis,  praerogativis,  exemp- 
tionibus,  indultis,  concessionibus,  a  quibusvis  personis,  etiam 
speciali  vel  specialissima  mentione  dignis,  nominatim,  collective, 
quovis  titulo  et  iure,  acquisitis,  assertis,  aut  praetensis,  etiam 
Praedecessorum  Nostrorum  et  Apostolicae  Sedis  Constitution!- 
bus,  Decretis,  aut  Rescriptis,  confirmatis,  ac  de  quibus,  ad  hoc, 
ut  infirmentur,  necesse  sit  peculiariter  mentionem  fieri,  exquisito 
voto  aliquot  virorum  in  canonico  iure  et  liturgica  scientia  peri- 
torum,  reque  mature  perpensa,  motu  proprio,  certa  scientia,  ac 
de  Apostolicae  potestatis  plenitudine,  declaramus,  constituimus, 
praecipimus,  ut  in  posterum,  Praelati  Episcopis  inf  eriores  aliique, 
de  quibus  infra,  qua  tales,  non  alia  insignia,  privilegia,  prae- 
rogativas  audeant  sibi  vindicare,  nisi  quae  hoc  in  Nostro  docu- 
mento,  Motu  Proprio  dato,  continentur,  eademque  ratione  ac 
forma,  qua  hie  subiiciuntur. 

(a)  De  Protonotariis  Apostolicis. 

I.  Quatuor  horum  habeantur  ordines :  V,  Protonotarii 
Apostolic!  de  Numero  Participantium,  septem,  qui  Collegium 
privative    constituunt ;     11°.    Protonotarii    Apostolici    Supra- 
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immerarii ;  IIP.  Protonotarii  Apostolid  ad  instar  Participan- 
tiam;  IV^.  Protonotarii  Apostolici  Titulares,  seu  honorarii 
(extra  Urbem). 

I. — Protonotarii  Apostolici  de  numero  Participantium. 

2.  Privilegia,  iura,  praerogativas  et  exemptiones  quibiis»  ex 
Smnmonim  Pontificum  indiilgentia  iamdudum  gaudet  G>llegiiim 
Ptotonotariomm  Apostolicorum  de  numero  Partidpantium,  in 
propriis  Statutis  nuperrime  ab  ipsomet  Collegio  iure  reformatis 
inserta,  libenter  confirmamus,  prout  determinata  inveniuntar 
in  Apostolids  Documentis  inibi  dtatis,  ac  praesertim  in  Con- 
stitntione  '  Quamvis  pectUiaris '  Pii  Pp.  IX,  diei  IX  mensis 
Febmarii  MDCCCLIII,  paucis  exceptis,  quae,  uti  infra,  mode- 
randa  statuimus : 

3.  Protonotarii  Apostolid  de  numero  Partidpantium  habitu 
praelatitio  rite  utuntur,  et  alio,  quem  vocant  pianum  atque 
insignibus  prout  infra  numeris,  16,  17,  18  describuntur. 

4.  Habitu  quotidiano  incedentes,  caligas,  collare  et  pileum 
at  ibidem  n.  17  gestare  poterunt,  ac  insuper  Annulum  gemmatum, 
quo  semper  iure  utuntur,  etiam  in  privatis  Missis  aliisoue  sacris 
functionibus. 

5.  Quod  vero  drca  usum  Pontificalium  insignium,  Xystus 
V  in  sua  Constitutione  '  Laudabilis  Sedis  Apostolicae  sollicitudo* 
diei  VI  mensis  Februarii  MDCLXXXVI,  Protonotariis  Partid- 
pantibus  concessit :  '  Mitra  et  quibuscumque  aliis  Pontificalibus 
insignibus,  etiam  in  Cathedralibus  Ecdesiis,  de  illorum  tamen 
Praesulum,  si  praesentes  sint,  si  vero  absentes,  absque  illonun 
consensu,  etiam  illis  irrequisitis,  extra  curiam  uti,'  in  obsequium 
praestantissimae  Episcoporum  dignitatis,  temperandum  cen* 
suimus,  ut  pro  Pontificalibus,  extra  Urbem  tantu  agendis^ 
iuxta  S.  R.  C.  declarationem  quoad  Episcopos  extraneos  vel 
Titulares,  diei  IV  mensis  Decembris  MCMIII,  ab  Ordinario  loci 
veniam  semper  exquirere  teneantur,  ac  insuper  consensum 
Praelati  Ecdesiae  exemptae,  si  in  ea  sit  celebrandum. 

6.  In  Pontificalibus  peragendis,  semper  eis  inhibetur  usus 
throni,  pastoralis  baculi  et  cappae;  item  septimi  canddabri 
super  altari,  et  plurium  Diaconorum  assistentia ;  Faldistorio 
tantum  utentur,  apud  quod  sacras  vestas  assumere  val^mt. 
Pro  concessis  enim  in  dtata  Xysti  V  Constitutione :  '  quibus- 

VOL.  xvin.  F 
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cumque  aliis  Pontificalibus  insignibus '  non  esse  sane  intelli- 
genda  declaramus  ea,  qu^e  ipsis  Episcopis  extra  Dioecesim  sunt 
interdicta.  Loco  Dominus  vobiscum  nunqoam  dicent  Pax  vobis, 
trinam  benedictionem  impertientur  nunquam,  nee  versus  illi 
praemittent  Sit  nomen  Domini  et  Auditorium^  sed  in  Missis 
tantum  Pontificalibus,  Mitra  cooperti,  cantabunt  formulam 
Benedicai  vos^  de  more  populo  benedicentes :  a  qua  bene- 
dictione  abstinebunt»  assistente  Episcopo  loci  Ordinario,  aut 
alio  Praesule,  qui  ipso  Episcopo  sit  maior^  ad  quern  pertinent 
earn  impertiri. 

7.  Ad  Ecclesiam  accedentes,  Pontificalia  celebraturi,  ab 
eaque  recedentes,  habitu  praelatitio  induti,  supra  Mantelletum 
Crucem  gestare  possunt  pectoralem,  a  qua  alias  abstinebunt  > 
et  nisi  privatim  per  aliam  portam  ingrediantur,  ad  fores  Ecclesiae 
non  excipientur  ut  Ordinarius  loci,  sed  a  Caeremoniario  ac 
duobus  clericis,  non  tamen  Canonicis  sen  Dignitatibus ;  seipsos 
tantiim  aqua  lustrali  singabunt,  tacto  aspersorio  illis  porrecto, 
et  per  Ecclesiam  procedentes  populo  nunquam  benedicent. 

8.  Crux  pectoralis,  a  Protonotariis  Partidpantibus  in  Pon- 
tificalibus functionibus  adhibenda,  aurea  erit,  cum  unica  genuna, 
pendens  a  funiculo  serico  rubini  colons  commixto  cum  auro, 
et  simili  flocculo  retro  omato. 

9.  Mitra  in  ipsorum  Pontificalibus  erit  ex  tela  aurea  (num- 
quam  tamen  pretiosa)  quae  cum  simplici  alternari  possit,  iuxta 
Caerem.  Episcop.  (/,  XVII,  nn,  2  et  ^) ;  nee  alia  Mitra  sim- 
plici diebus  poenitentialibus  et  in  exsequiis  eis  uti  licebit.  Pileolo 
nigri  colons  sub  Mitra  dumtaxat  uti  poterunt. 

10.  Romae  et  extra,  si  ad  Missam  lectam  cum  aliqua  so 
lemnitate  clebrandam  accedant,  habitu  praelatitio  induti, 
praeparationem  et  gratianmi  actionem  persolvere  poterunt 
ante  altare,  in  genuflexorio,  pulvinaribus  tantum  instructo, 
vestes  sacras  ab  altari  assumere,  aliquem  clericum  in  Sacris 
assistentem  habere,  ac  duos  interiores  ministros.  Fas  erit 
praeterea  Canonem  et  Palmatoriam,  Urceum  et  Pelvim  cum 
Manutergio  in  lance  adhibere.  In  aliis  Missis  lectis,  a  simplici 
Sacerdote  ne  differant,  nisi  in  usu  Palmatoriae.  In  Missis  autem 
cantu,  sed  non  Pontificalibus,  uti  poterunt  etiam  Canone  et 
Urceo  cum  Pelvi  et  lance  ad  Manutergium. 

-     II.  Testimoniimi  autem  exhibere  cupientes  propensae  vo- 
luntatis Nostrae  in  perinsignem  hunc  coetum,  cui  inter  caetera 
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praelatorum  CoUegia  primus  dicitur  et  est  in  romana  Curia, 
KroUmotariis  Partidpantibus,  qui  a  locorum  Ordinariis  sunt 
ezempti,  et  ipsis  Abbatibus  praecedunt,  facultatem  fadmus 
dedarandi  omnibus  qui  Missae  ipsorum  interenmt,  ubivis  cde- 
brandae,  sive  in  oratoriis  privatis,  sive  in  altari  portatili,  per 
einsdem  Blissae  auditionem  diei  festi  praecepto  rite  planeque 


12.  Protonotarius  Apostolicus  de  numero  Participantium, 
qui  ante  dedmum  annum  ab  adepto  Protonotariatu  Collegium 
deseruerit,  aut  qui  a  dedmo  saltem  discesserit,  et  per  quinque 
alios,  iuxta  Xysti  V  Constitutionem,  iisdem  privilegiis  gravisus 
faerit,  inter  Protonotarios  ad  instar  eo  ipso  erit  adscriptus. 

II. — Pfotonotarii  Apostolici  Supranumerarii, 

13.  Ad  hunc  Protonotariorum  ordinem  nemo  tamquam 
privatus  aggregabitur,  sed  iis  tantum  aditus  fiet,  qui  Canonicatu 
potiuntur  in  tribus  Capitulis  Urbis  Patriarchalium,  id  est  Latera- 
nensis  Ecdesiae,  Vaticanae  ac  Liberianae;  itemque  iis  qui 
Dignitate  aut  Canonicatu  potiuntur  in  Capitulis  aliarum  qua- 
rumdam  extra  Urbem  ecdesiarum,  quibus  privilegia  Protono- 
tariorum de  numero  Apostolica  Sedes  concesserit,  ubique  fruenda. 
Qui  enim  aut  in  propria  tantum  Ecdesia  vel  dioecesi  titulo 
Protonotarii  aucti  sunt,  aut  nonnullis  tantum  Protonotariorum 
privilegiis  fuerunt  honestati,  neque  Protonotariis  aliisve  Prae- 
latis  Urbanis  accensebuntur,  neque  secus  habebuntur  ac  illi 
de  quibus  hoc  in  Nostro  documento  nn.  80  et  81  erit  sermo. 

14.  Canonici  omnes,  etiam  Honorarii,  tum  Patriarchalium 
Urbis,  tum  aliarum  ecdesiarum  de  quibus  supra,  tamquam 
singuli,  insignibus  et  iuribus  Protonotariorum  ne  fruantur,  nee 
gaudeant  nomine  et  honore  Praelatorum,  nisi  prius  a  Summo 
Pontifice  inter  Praelatos  Domesticos  per  Breve  adscripti  sint, 
et  alia  servaverint  quae  infra  num.  34  dicuntur.  Protono- 
tarius autem  ad  instate  qui  Canonicis  eiusmodi  accenseatur,  eo 
ipso  privilegia  Protonotarii  Supranumerarii  acquiret. 

15.  Protonotarii  Apostolid  Supranumerarii  subiecti  rema- 
nent proprio  Ordinario,  ad  formam  Concilii  Tridentini  (Sess. 
24,  c.  iz),  ac  eonmx  beneficia  extra  Romanam  Curiam  vacantia 
Apostolicae  Sedi  minime  reservantur. 

16.  Habitum  praelatitium  gestare  valent  coloris  violacei,  in 
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sacris  functibnibiiSy  idest  caligas,  coUare,  talarem  vestem  com 
Cauda,  nimqiiam  tamen  explicanda,  neque  in  ipsb  Pontificalibos 
cdebrandis :  sericam  zonam  com  daobns  floccnlis  pariter  sends 
a  laeva  peiidentibiis»  et  Palliolmn,  sea  HanteOetiim  sapra 
Rocchetum :  insnper  nigmin  biretmn  floccolo  omatnm  odoris 
ruHni :  pQeam  item  nigmin  cum  vitta  serica,  opere  reticulato 
exomata,  dusdem  rubini  colons,  cuius  colons  et  serid  erunt 
etiam  ocelli,  ^obuli.  exiguus  tomlus  coilum  et  anteriores  ez- 
tremitates  vestis  ac  Hantdleti  exomans,  eorum  substuum, 
itemque  reflexus  {paramani)  in  manids  (etiam  Roccheti). 

17.  Alio  autem  habitu  uti  potenmt,  Pradatonui  proprio^ 
vulgo  piano,  in  Congregationibus^  conventibus,  sdemnibus 
audientiis,  ecdesiastids  et  dvilibus,  idest  caligis  et  collari 
violacd  colons,  veste  talari  nigra  cum  ocdlis,  globulis,  torulo 
ac  subsuto,  ut  supra,  rubini  colons  serica  zona  violacea  cum 
laciniis  pariter  serids  et  violaceis,  peramplo  pallio  talari  item 
serico  violaceo,  non  undulato,  absque  subsuto  aut  omamentis 
quibusvis  alterius  coloris^  ac  pileo  nigro  cum  diordulis  et  sends 
flocculis  rubini  coloris.  Communi  habitu  incedentes,  caligas 
et  collare  vicdacd  coloris  ac  pileum  gestare  poterunt,  ut  supra 
didtur. 

18.  Propriis  insignibus  sen  stemmatibus  imponere  poterunt 
pileum  cum  lenmisds  ac  flocculis  duodecim,  sex  bine,  sex  inde 
pendentibus,  dusdem  rubini  coloris,  sine  Cruce  vd  Mitra. 

19.  Habitum  et  insignia  in  choro  Dignitates  et  Canonid 
Protonotarii  gerent,  prout  Capitulo  ab  Apostolica  Sede  concessa 
sunt ;  poterunt  nihilominus  veste  tantum  uti  violacea  pradatitia 
cum  zona  sub  choralibus  insignibus,  nisi  tamen  alia  vestis  tam- 
quam  insigne  chorale  sit  adhibenda.  Pro  usu  Roccheti  et  Man- 
telleti  in  choro  attendatur,  utrum  haec  sint  spedali  indulto  per- 
missa;  alias  enim  Protonotarius,  pradatitio  habitu  assistens, 
neque  locum  inter  Canonicos  tenebit,  neque  distributiones 
lucrabitur,  quae  sodalibus  accrescent. 

20.  Cappam  laneam  violaceam,  pellibus  ermellini  hibemo 
tempore,  aestivo  autem  rubini  coloris  serico  omatam,  induent 
in  Cappellis  Pontificiis,  in  quibus  locum  habebunt  post  Proto- 
notarios  Participantes.  li  vero  Canonid  Protonotarii  qui 
Praelati  non  sunt,  sen  nomine  tantum  Protonotariorum,  non 
vero  omnibus  iuribus  gaudent,  ut  nn.  13  et  14  dictum  est,  in 
Cappellis  locum  non  habebunt,  neque  ultra  limites  pontifidae 
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ooDcessioiiis  habitu  praelatitio  et  piano,  de  quibus  zm.  16  et 
17,  uti  unqoam  poterunt. 

■  c  2Z.  Habitu  praelatitio  indati,  clerids  quibusvis,  Presbyteris, 
Cananids,  Dignitatibus,  etiam  coUegialiter  unitis,  atque  Prae- 
latis  Qrdinum  Regularium,  quibus  Pontificalium  privilegium 
noQ  competaty  antecedunt,  nunime  vero  Vicariis  Generalibus 
vel  Capitulaiibus^  Abbatibus,  et  Canonids  Cathedralium  col- 
legialiter  sumptis.  Ad  Crucem  et  ad  Episcopum  non  genu- 
flectent,  sed  tantum  sese  incinabunt;  duplid  ductu  thurifi- 
cabuntur :  item  si  sacris  vestibus  induti  functionibus  in  choro 
adsistant. 

22.  Gaudent  indulto  Oratorii  privati  domi  nirique,  ab 
Qrdinario  lod  visitandi  atque  approbandi,  in  quo,  etiam  solemni- 
oiibns  diebus  (exceptis  Pasdiatis,  Pentecostes,  Assumptionis 
B.  H.  v.,  SS.  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  necnon  lod  Patroni 
prindpalis  festis)  cdebrare  ipsi  Missam  poterunt,  vel  alius  Sacer- 
60s,  in  pr(q)riam,  consanguineorum,  affinium,  familiarium  et  co- 
habitantium  commoditatem,  etiam  ad  praeceptum  implendum. 
Privil^o  autem  altaris  portatilis  omnino  carere  se  sdant. 

23.  Licet  iisdem  acta  conficere  de  causis  Beatificationis  et 
Canonizationis  Servorum  Dei»  quo  tamen  privilegio  uti  non 
poterunty  si  eo  loci  alter  sit  e  CoUegio  Protonotariorum 
Participantium. 

24.  Rite  eliguntur  in  Conservatores  Ordinum  Regularium 
alionimque  piorum  Institutorum,  in  Indices  Synodales,  in 
G>mmissarios  et  Indices  Apostolicos  etiam  pro  causis  bene- 
ficialibus  et  ecclesiastids.  Item  apud  ipsos  professionem  Fide 
recte  emittunt,  qui  ex  officio  ad  eam  adiguntur.  Ut  autem 
iuribus  et  praerogativis,  hie  et  num.  23  expressis,  frui  possint 
Canonid  Protonotarii  in  S.  Theologia  aut  in  lure  Canonico 
doctora  i  laurea  insigniti  sint  oportet. 

25.  Extra  Urbem,  et  impetrata  venia  Ordinarii  loci,  cui 
erit  arbitrium  eam  tribuendi  quoties  et  pro  quibus  Solemnita- 
tibus  voluerit,  atque  obtento  etiam  consensu  Praelati  ecdesiae 
exemptae,  in  qua  forte  cdebrandum  sit,  pontificali  ritu  Missas 
et  Vesperas  aliasque  sacras  functiones  peragere  poterunt.  Quod 
functiones  attinet  coUegialiter,  sen  Capitulo  praesente,  cde- 
brandaSy  a  propriis  Constitutionibus,  de  Ordinarii  consensu, 
provideatur,  iuxta  Apostolica  Documenta. 

26.  Ad  ecdesiam   accedentes.   Pontificalia  celebraturi,   ab 
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eaque  recedentes,  habitu  praelatitio  induti,  supra  Mantelletum 
Crucem  gestare  possunt  pectoralem  (a  qua  alias  abstinebunt  * 
et  nisi  privatim  per  aliam  portam  ingrediantur,  ad  fores  ecclesiae 
non  excipienter  ut  Ordinarius  loci,  sed  a  Caeremoniario  et  duobus 
clericis,  non  tamen  a  Canonicis  seu  Dignitatibus :  seipsos  tan- 
tum  aqua  lustrali  signabunt,  tacto  aspersorio  sibi  porrecto,  et 
per  ecclesiam  procedentes  populo  nunquam  benedicent. 

27.  Pontificalia  gent  ad  Faldistorium,  sed  vestes  sacras  in 
sacrario  assument  et  deponent,  quae  in  Missis  erunt :  (a)  Caligae 
et  sandalia  serica  cum  orae  textu  ex  auro ;  (b)  Tunicella  et 
Dalmatica ;  (c)  Crux  pectoralis  sine  gemmis,  e  chordula  serica 
fubini  ex  integro  coloris  pendens,  auro  non  intertexta»  simili 
flocculo  retro  omata;  (d)  Chirothecae  sericae,  sine  uUo  opere 
phrygio,  sed  tantum  orae  textu  auro  distinctae ;  (e)  Annulus 
cum  unica  genmia ;  (/)  Mitra  ex  serico  albo,  sine  ullo  opere 
phrygiOy  sed  tantum  cum  orae  textu  ex  auro,  et  cum  ladniis 
similiter  aureis,  quae  cum  simplici  ex  lino  altemari  poterit, 
iuxta  Caerem.  Episcopor.  (/.  XVII y  nn.  2  et  z)  I  ^^^^  vero 
simplex,  diebus  poenitentialibus  et  in  exsequiis  una  adhibe- 
bitur ;  (g)  Canon  et  Palmatoria,  a  qua  abstinendum  coram 
Ordinario  seu  maiori ;  (A)  Urceus  et  Pelvis  cum  Mantili  in  lance  ; 
(«)  Gremiale. 

28.  In  Vesperis  solemnibus  post  quas  benedictionem  non 
impertientur)  aliisque  sacris  functionibus  pontificaliter  cde- 
brandis,  Mitra,  Cruce  pectorali,  Annulo  utentur,  ut  suprat. 
Pileolus  nigri  dumtaxat  coloris,  nonnisi  sub  Mitra  ab  eis  poterit 
adhiberi. 

29.  In  pontificalibus  functionibus  eisdem  semper  interdicitur 
usus  throni,  pastoralis  baculi  et  cappae  ;  in  Missis  autem  pon- 
tificalibus, septimo  candelabro  super  altari  non  utentur,  nee 
plurium  Diaconorum  assistentia ;  Presbyterum  assistentem 
pluviali  indutimi  habere  poterunt,  non  tamen  coram  Episcopo 
Ordinario  aut  alio  Praeside,  qui  ipso  Episcopo  sit  maior ;  intra 
Missam  manus  lababunt  ad  Ps.  Lavabo  tantum.  Loco  Dominus 
vobiscum,  nimquam  dicent  Pax  vobis  ;  trinam  benedictionem 
impertientur  nunquam,  nee  versus  illi  praemittent  Sit  nomen 
Domini  et  Adiutoriunty  sed  in  Missis  tantimi  pontificalibus, 
Mitra  cooperti,  cantabunt  formulam  Benedicat  vos,  de  more 
populo  benedicentes  :  a  qua  benedictione  abstinebunt  assistente 
Episcopo  loci  Ordinario  aut  alio  Praesule,  qui  ipso  Episcopo 
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sit  maior,  cuius  erit  earn  impertiri  Coram  isdem,  in  pontifi- 
calibus  cdebrantes,  Mitra  simplici  solummodo  utantur,  et  dum 
illi  sacra  sumunt  paramenta,  aut  solium  peunt  vel  ab  eo  recedimt, 
stent  sine  Mitra. 

30.  De  spedali  commissione  Ordinarii,  Missam  quoque  pro 
defunctis  pontificali  ritu  celebrare  poterunt  Protonotarii  Supra- 
numerarii,  cum  Absolutione  in  fine,  Mitra  linea  utentes ;  nun- 
quam  tamen  eamdem  Absolutionem  impertiri  illis  fas  erit,  post 
Missam  ab  alio  celebratam ;  quod  ius  uni  reservatur  Episcopo 
loci  Ordinario. 

31.  Romae  et  extra,  si  ad  Missam  lectam  cum  aliqua  solemni- 
tate  celebrandam  accedant,  habitu  praelatitio  induti,  prae- 
parationem  et  gratiarum  actionem  persolvere  poterunt  ante 
altare  in  genuflexorio  pulvinaribus  tantum  instructo,  vestes 
sacras  ab  altari  assumere  (non  tamen  Crucem  pectoralem  et 
Annulum)  aliquem  clericum  in  Sacris  assistentem  habere,  ac 
dnos  inferiores  ministros ;  Canonem  et  Palmatoriam,  Urceum 
et  Pelvim  cum  Manutergio  in  lance  adhibere ;  sed  ante  v, 
Cammunio  manus  ne  lavent.  In  aliis  Missis  lectis  a  simplici 
Sacerdote  ne  diflerant,  nisi  in  usu  Palmatoriae  :  in  Missis  autem 
cum  cantu,  sed  non  pontificalibus,  uti  poterunt  etiam  Canone, 
Urceo  cum  Pelvi,  ac  lance  ad  Manutergium,  nisi  ex  statutis 
vel  consuetudine  in  propria  ecclesia  haec  prohibeantur. 

32.  Canonico  Protonotario  Apostolico  Supranumerario  Pon- 
tificalia peragere  cum  ornamentis  ac  ritu  superius  enunciatis 
fas  non  erit,  nisi  infra  terminos  propriae  dioecesis  ;  extra  autem, 
nonnisi  omatu  et  rit  prou  t  Protonotarriis  ad  instar,  ut  infra 
dicetur,  concessum  est. 

33.  Cum  tamen  Canonicus  trium  Patriarchalium  Urbis,  ob 
earumdem  praestantiam,  aequum  sit  excellere  privilegiis,  eo 
vel  magis  quod  in  Urbe,  ob  Summi  Pontificis  praesentiam, 
Pontificalium  privilegium  exercere  nequeunt,  illis  permittitur, 
utin  ecclesiis  totius  terrarum  orbis,  impetrata  Ordinariorum 
venia,  ac  Praesulum  ecclesiarum  exemptanun  consensu.  Ponti- 
ficalia agant  cum  ritu  atque  ornamentis  nn.  27,  28,  29  recensitis. 
Insuper,  licet  aliquis  ex  ipsis  inter  Praelatos  nondum  fuerit 
adscriptus,  Palmatoria  semper,  etiam  in  privatis  Missis  uti 
poterit. 

34.  Recensita  hactenus  privilegia  ilia  sunt  quibus  dumtaxat 
Protonotarii  Apostolici  Supranumerarii  fruuntur.    Verum,  cum 
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eadem  coUective  coetui  Canonicomm  oonferantiir,  Canonid  ipsi 
tamquam  singqiij  iis  uti  nequibunt,  nisi  Pradati  Urban!  fnerint 
nominati  et  antea  suae  ad  Canonicatum  vdi  Dignitatem  pro- 
motionis  et  aospicatae  iam  possessionis,  atque  inter  Pradatos 
aggregationis,  ut  num.  14  didtur,  testimonium  Collegio  Proto- 
notariorum  Partidpantium  exhibuerint;  coram  ipdus  Gondii 
DecanOy  vd  per  se  vd  pel  legitimum  procuratorem,  Fidd  pro- 
fessionem  et  fidelitatis  iusiurandum  de  more  praestiterint,  ac 
de  his  postea,  exhibito  documentor  proprium  Ordinarium 
certiorem  fecerint.  Quibus  expletis,  eorum  nomen  in  sylloge 
Protonotariorum  Apostolicorum  recensebitur. 

35.  Canonid  ecdesiarum  extra  Urbem,  qui  ante  Nostri 
huius  documenti  Motu  Proprio  editi  publicationem,  privilegia 
Protonotariorum,  una  cum  Canonicatu,  sunt  assequuti,  ab 
expeditione  Brevis,  de  quo  supra,  num.  14,  dispensantur ; 
iusiurandum  tamen  fidelitatis  coram  Ordinario  suo  praestabunt 
infra  duos  menses. 

36.  CoUegialiter  tamquam  Canonid  pontificalibus  functioni- 
bus,  iuxta  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum,  sacris  vestibus  induti 
adsistentes  non  alia  Mitra  utantur,  quam  simplid,  nee  unquam 
hoc  et  caeteris  fruantur  Protonotariorum  insignibus  et  privilegiis 
extra  propriam  ecdesiam,  nisi  in  diplomate  concessionis  aliter 
habeatur.  Canonicus  tamen,  qui  forte  ad  ordinem  saltem 
Subdiaconatus  non  sit  promotus,  neque  in  choro  cum  aliis  Mitra 
unquam  utatur.  In  functionibus  autem  praedictis  inservientem 
de  Mitra  non  habebunt,  prout  in  Pontificalibus  uni  Celebrant^ 
competit.  Qui  in  Missa  solemni  Diaconi,  Subdiaconi  aut 
Presbyteri  assistentis  munus  agunt,  dum  Dignitas,  vd  Canonicus, 
aut  alter  Privilegiarius  pontificaliter  celebrant,  Mitra  non  utentur 
quam  tamen  adhibere  poterunt  Episcopo  solemniter  celebrante, 
ut  dictum  est  de  coUegialiter  adsistentibus,  quo  in  casu,  cum 
ministrant,  aut  cum  Episcopo  operantur,  maneant  detecto 
capite. 

37.  Protonotarius  Supranumerarius  defunctus  efferri  aut 
tumulari  cum  Mitra  non  poterit,  neque  haec  eius  feretro 
imponi. 

38.  Ne  autem  Protonotariorum  numerus  plus  aequo  augeatur, 
prohibemus,  ne  in  posterum  in  ecdesiis,  de  quibus  supra,  Canonici 
Honorarii,  sive  infra,  sive  extra  Dioecesim  degant,  binas  partes 
excedant  eorum,  qui  Capitulum  iure  constituunt. 
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39.  Qni  secns  facere,  aliisve,  praeter  memorata,  privil^iiis 
ac  imibas  nti  praesampserint,  si  ab  Ordinario  semd  et  bis 
admoniti  non  pamerint,  eo  ipso,  Protonotariatus  titulo,  honore, 
inribos  et  privilegiis,  tamquam  singuli,  privatos  se  noverint. 

40.  Sdant  praeterea,  se»  licet  forte  plures  una  simul,  non 
tamquam  muus  ecdesiae  Canonici,  sed  tamquam  Protonotarii 
ocmvenianty  non  iddrco  Collegium  pradatitium  oonstituere; 
veram  qoando  una  cum  Protonotariis  de  numero  Partidpantium 
cxmcnimnty  v.gr.  in  Pontificia  Cappella,  tunc  quasi  unum 
corpus  cum  ipsis  effecti  censentur,  sine  ullo  tamen  amplissimi 
Odlegii  pradudido,  ac  servatis  dusdem  Cappdlae  et  Familiae 
Pontifidae  consuetudinibus. 

41.  Si  quis  (exceptis  Canonids  trium  Patriarchalium  Urbis) 
quavis  ex  causa  Dignitatem  aut  Canonicatum  dimittat,  cui 
titulns^  honor  et  praerogativae  Protonotarii  Apostolid  Supra* 
numerarii  adnexa  sint,  ab  eiusmodi  titulo»  honore  et  praero- 
gativis  statim  deddet.  Qui  vero  Pontifidum  Breve  inter 
Pradatos  aggregationis  obtinuerit,  horum  tantum  privil^giis 
deinceps  perfruetur. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 

Catholicity  and  Progress  in  Ireland.  By  Rev.  M. 
O'Riordan,  D.Ph.,  D.D.,  D.C.L.  London:  Kegan, 
Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.     Price  6s.  net. 

This  work,  as  the  author  mentions  in  his  Preface,  has  been 
arranged  from  a  series  of  articles  on  questions  raised  by 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  in  his  book,  Ireland  in  the  New  Century. 
Readers  of  the  Leader,  in  which  the  articles  first  appeared, 
will  not  require  either  a  description  of  their  contents  or  an 
appreciation  of  their  quaUty ;  others  had  better  get  the  book 
and  form  an  estimate  for  themselves ;  that  is,  if  they  desire, 
as  so  many  have  professed  to  desire,  a  refutation  of  the  charges 
that  have,  during  the  past  few  years,  been  made  against  the 
Irish  Catholic  clergy.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  done  us  a 
service,  unwittingly,  by  formulating  some  of  those  charges, 
and  so  giving  Dr.  O'Riordan  occasion  to  vindicate  the  action 
of  the  Church  and  its  clergy  in  Ireland. 

The  vindication  is  exhaustive  and  complete  :  which  does 
not  mean  that  the  character  of  the  Irish  people  is  entirely 
free  from  the  defects  indicated  by  their  friendly  and  unfriendly 
critics ;  nor  that  responsibility  for  these  failings  is  not  to  be 
shared  in  the  least  part  by  the  CathoHc  clergy  ;  but  only  that 
the  defects  are  not  so  glaring  as  they  have  been  painted,  whilst 
their  true  and  main  cause  is  one  which  for  centuries  has  im- 
peded the  action  of  the  Catholic  Church.  All  this  is  proved 
and  illustrated  by  Dr.  O'Riordan  with  a  wealth  of  historical 
detail  which  is  truly  surprising,  especially  when  one  bears  in 
mind  the  busy  Ufe  he  has  been  leading  as  a  missionary  priest  in 
a  populous  city  parish.  His  work  is  a  mine  of  information  ; 
the  references  especially  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  for 
anyone  who  in  future  may  wish  to  examine  in  detail  any  of 
the  numerous  questions  with  which  he  deals. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  there  are  some  typographical 
errors  and  defects  of  style  which  show  that  the  book  was  written 
and  the  sheets  revised  hastily ;  as,  indeed,  the  author  acknow- 
ledges in  the  Preface     These,  however,  are  trivial  defects  which 
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every  lover  of  truth  will  overlook  for  the  sake  of  the  vast  amount 
of  historical  information  which  the  volume  contains.  They 
were  to  be  expected  in  the  literary  work  of  one  whose  time  was 
so  much  occupied  by  other  duties,  and  who  had  to  do  most  of 
his  writing  hurriedly,  during  hours  taken  from  sleep.  They 
can  be  eadly  remedied  in  future  editions ;  the  important  thing 
— ^the  history  and  the  references — ^will  always  remain. 

Priests  have  been  complaining  for  some  years  that  they 
have  had  nothing  to  reconunend  the  faithful  and  fair-minded 
Protestants  as  an  antidote  to  the  poisonous  works  that  have 
been  so  much  in  circulation.  Dr.  O'Riordan's  book  is  the 
very  thing  they  have  been  looking  for ;  let  us  hope  they  will 
so  reoonmiend  it  as  to  secure  the  speedy  appearance  of  a  second 
edition. 

W.  McD. 

The  Wild  Irishman.    By  T.  W.  H.  Crosland.    London: 
T.  Werner  Laurie,  Clifford's  Inn.     1905.     Price  6s. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  angry  with  Mr.  Crosland,  although  he 
is  sometimes  very  provoking,  but  he  is  really  not  by  any  means 
as  bad  as  we  have  seen  him  painted.  His  chapter  on  *  Priest- 
craft '  is  far  more  sane  than  the  lofty  dogmatism  on  the  same 
subject  of  philosopher  who  have  a  great  reputation  for  serious- 
ness and  sententiousness  and  none  whatever  for  humour.  It  is 
the  humorous  philosopher  that  has  the  deeper  insight  into  the 
subject  and  that  says  what  he  has  to  say  with  the  greater  direct- 
ness and  sincerity.    Here  is  a  sample  of  his  style  : — 

•  Are  there  too  many  priests  in  Dublin  ?  Yes.  Is  Dublin 
black  with  them  ?  Yes.  Do  they  appear  to  be  as  frequent  on 
the  country  side  as  crows  ?  Yes.  Are  they  extorting  from  the 
Irish  people  money  which  is  sorely  needed  for  secular  purposes. 
Yes.'  Here  you  have  four  pertinent  questions  which  invariably 
crop  up  whenever  Ireland  is  discussed,  together  with  the  average 
answers  to  them.  '  It  is  the  priests,'  cry  both  well  and  ill- 
informed. 

Mr.  Crosland  then  proceeds  to  administer  a  good  drubbing 
to  all  these  critics.  He  pours  the  phials  of  his  scorn  on  the 
'  Daily  Mail  Man '  (Filson  Young),  and  on  Mr.  McCarthy,  the 
author  of  Five  Years  in  Ireland, 

The  fact  is  (he  sa3rs],  that  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Irish 
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Priesthood  have  been  cruelly  and  brutally  maligned  b^  pretty 
well  every  sand-blind  writer  and  carpet-bagging  politician  who 
has  visited  the  country.  We  have  blamea  upon  the  Church 
poverty  and  distress  and  ignorance  and  squalor  which  are  the 
direct  outcome  of  bad  government,  and  not  of  priestly  cupidity. 
Wehave  said  in  effect  to  our  Irish  brethren,  '  Vou  are  too  inm- 
gent  to  have  a  religion,  or  churches,  or  spiritual  guidance.  Every 
penny  you  pay  for  these  things  is  sheer  waste  ol  money,  particu- 
larly as  it  keeps  our  rents  down ;  and  inasmuch  as  you  are  of  one 
churdb  and  one  mind — ^which  is  a  thing  remarkame  in  this  free 
and  enlightened  England — ^you  are  slaves  and  soulless.'  But 
the  Church  of  Ireland  goes  on  its  way,  and  in  the  words  of  Arch- 
bishop Croke,  which  by  the  way  Mr.  McCarthy,  Irish  Cath61ic» 
quotes  with  a  sneer, '  tne  Irish  priesthood  holds  possession  of  the 
people's  hearts  in  a  degree  unknown  to  any  other  priesthood  in 
the  world.' 

Next  in  interest  to  his  chapter  on  the  Priesthood  is  that  on 
'  W.  B.  Yeats.'  Mr.  Crosland  analyses  Mr.  Yeats.  He  dissects 
him.  He  takes  him  asunder.  No  wonder,  he  thinks^  that 
Ireland  fails  to  dance  to  the  pipings  of  Mr.  Yeats,  for  his  min- 
strelsy is  utterly  alien  to  her.  It  is  just  William  Blake  spun  out 
and  over-conscious.  Mr.  Yeats  took  Blake  and  imitated  him  as 
frankly,  and  it  may  be  as  unconsciously,  as  many  less  sophisti- 
cated versifiers  have  imitated  Tennyson,  or  Mr.  Swinburne,  or 
Rossetti. 

It  is  creditable  to  him  that  he  should  have  had  dis- 
cernment enough  to  perceive  in  Blake  an  exceptional  and 
individual  content ;  but  why  having  got  hold  of  that  content, 
having  saturated  himself  wim  it,  as  it  were,  and  having  found 
the  exploitation  of  it  easy  and  provocative  of  praise,  Mr.  Yeats 
should  turn  round  and  call  it  Keltic,  is  something  of  a  puzzle. 

And  again. 

There  is  not  an  Irishman  qua  Irishman  who  wants 
Mr.  Yeats,  any  more  than  there  is  an  Irishman  qua  Irishman 
who  wants  Mr.  Yeats'  *  Irish  Literary  Theatre.'  Thev  belong 
to  the  Euston  Road  and  not  to  Tara.  They  are  cultivated, 
wary,  wistful,  minor  English,  and  not  Irish  at  all. 

On  the  whole  we  have  found  Mr.  Crosland's  book  on  Ireland 
refreshing.  There  is  good  and  bad  in  it  and  very  indifferent ; 
but  the  good  things  are  quite  good  enough  to  make  it  worth 
reading. 

X.  Y. 
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Ireland.  Painted  by  Francis  Walker,  R.H.A.  Described 
by  Frank  Mathew.  Published  by  Adam  and  Charles 
Black,  Soho  Square,  London,  W.     Price  20s. 

Between  Mr.  Francis  Walker  and  Mr.  Frank  Mathew  it  is 
difficult  to  award  the  palm  of  merit ;  but  as  a  result  of  their 
united  efforts,  they  have  produced  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
books  on  Ireland  that  has  appeared  in  our  time.  The  coloured 
prints,  reproduced  from  the  sketches  of  Mr.  Walker,  are  in  them- 
selves a  treasure,  and  are  well  worth  the  twenty  shillings  which 
the  volume  costs.  The  letterpress  portion  of  the  work  is  equally 
deserving  of  praise.  Mr.  Mathew  has  a  deep  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  Irish  history  and  a  kindly  and  sympathetic  insight 
into  Irish  character.  He  has  done  his  work  not  so  much  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  of  a  historian,  but  rather  as  a  philosophic 
observer,  who  generalises  from  well-established  facts.  He 
carries  us  with  him  by  the  Ughtness  and  grace  of  his  touch,  as 
well  as  by  the  transparent  honesty  and  simplicity  of  his  narrative. 
Convents  and  colleges  which  are  in  search  of  ornamental  volumes 
for  prizes  could  not  do  better  than  invest  in  this  beautiful  book. 
As  a  presentation  gift  on  almost  any  occasion  it  would,  we  are 
sure,  be  welcome  an3nvhere,  but  especially  in  Ireland. 

J.  F.  H. 

Rome.  Painted  by  Alberto  Pisa.  Text  by  M.  A.  R. 
Tuker  and  Hope  Malleson.  Published  by  Adam  and 
Charles  Black,  Soho  Square,  London,  W.     Price  20s. 

In  this  volume  neither  the  coloured  illustrations  nor  the  text 
please  us  so  well  as  those  of  the  volume  on  '  Ireland.'  Many, 
however,  of  the  prints  are  very  artistic  and  beautiful,  and  on  the 
whole  they  reflect  credit  on  the  painter.  It  is  with  the  text  that 
we  have  the  chief  complaint.  It  is  so  disfigured  with  anti- 
Catholic  bigotry  that  we  could  not  recommend  it  to  anyone. 

The  School-Children's  Church  Hymn  Book.  Tonic 
Sol-fa  Notation ;  and  Benediction  Service  in  Staff 
Notation.    Dublin :  Browne  and  Nolan,  Ltd.  Price  id. 

This  httle  booklet  should  be  welcome  to  priests  and  teachers. 
At  last  a  beginning  has  been  made  to  interest  the  people  in  the 
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Liturgy  by  giving  them  an  active  part  in  the  various  services ;  by 
allowing,  even  ordering,  them  to  sing  a  share  at  least  of  the  music 
hitherto  reserved  to  the  selected  choir.  The  great  desideratum 
in  the  circumstances  is  a  handy  and  cheap  manual  which  will  be 
helpful  to  beginners,  and  such  is  the  collection  before  us.  There 
are  eleven  English  hymns  in  it,  suitable  for  all  portions  of  the 
year.  Some  of  them  have  been  sung  successfully  here  in  Dublin 
by  children  on  their  Confirmation  day ;  some  others  suit  such 
widely  different  occasions  as  a  Holy  Family  meeting,  Christmas 
Day,  Feasts  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 
several,  including  the  Latin  '  Ave  Maris  Stella,'  are  given  for  the 
many  recurring  festivals  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Finally  there 
are  a  few  Benediction  Services,  given  for  convenience  in  both 
notations. 

This  is  all  excellent  value  for  one  penny,  and  to  add  to  it,  the 
booklet  is  well  brought  out  in  matter  of  type,  etc.  It  should 
have  a  wide  circulation.  P.  S. 

Plain  Chant  and  Solesmes.  By  Dom  Paul  Cagin,  O.S.B., 
and  Dom  Andre  Mocquereau,  O.S.B.  London  :  Bums 
and  Gates.     21  x  14  cm.,  viii.  +  70  pp. 

This  little  booklet  is  a  reprint,  with  some  additions,  of  a 
series  of  articles  by  Dom  Cagin  and  Dom  Mocquereau,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Rassegna  Gregoriana^  and  afterwards  were  re- 
published, in  English  translation,  in  the  Tablet.  Dom  Cagin 
gives  a  historical  survey  of  the  work  done  by  the  Solesmes  Bene- 
dictines for  the  restoration  of  Plain  Chant.  Dom  Mocquereau 
explains  the  critical  method  he  and  his  school  have  adopted  in 
their  work  of  recovering  the  true  version  of  the  manuscripts, 
illustrates  it  by  the  example  of  a  single  neum,  and  adds  some 
philosophical  reflections  on  *  Evolution  in  Taste  and  Tradition.' 
For  those  who,  in  a  short  space,  wish  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  what 
*  Solesmes  Chant '  means,  the  book  will  prove  an  excellent  guide. 
It  is  adorned  with  several  portraits,  and  also  with  a  facsimile  of 
a  photograph  of  the  kind  the  Benedictines  are  using  in  their 
investigations.  It  is  a  page  from  a  beautifully-written  Troper 
of  the  tenth  century.  Amongst  other  things  we  find  in  it  the 
Gradual  Verse  and  the  Alleluja  Verse  of  Easter  Sunday.  Anyone 
with  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  neimis  can 
institute  an  instructive  comparison  between  this  version  and  the 
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one  given  in  the  Solesmes  books.  The  value  of  the  fax:simile 
would,  however,  be  enhanced,  if  we  were  told  where  the  MS.  was 
written,  and  where  it  is  kept  now.  H.  B. 

Glimpses  into  Paradise.  By  the  Rev.  Septimus  Herbert, 
M.A.,  late  Vicar  of  Iver,  Bucks.  London :  James 
Finch  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1903. 

This  book  contains,  in  the  form  of  a  dream,  the  author's 
speculations  on  the  so-called  '  Intermediate  State '  between 
death  and  the  second  advent.  Evidently  the  writer  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  Catholic  theology,  else  he  would  not  have 
submitted  his  work  to  this  review.  Under  the  circumstances 
we  do  not  wish  to  bring  to  bear  on  it  the  trip-hammer  force  of 
theological  criticism,  and  we  put  it  aside  by  remarking  that 
we  do  not  believe  in  such  a  state.  A  treatment  of  this  kind 
may  find  justification  in  poetry,  but  not  in  a  work  that  claims 
'to  go  further  and  deeper  into  the  subject  than  others  have 
done/  It  is  sad  that  a  truth  so  definite,  and  one  concerning 
us  so  closely,  should  be  treated  in  a  nebulously  speculative, 
Vision-of-Mirzah,  manner. 

P.  B. 

The  Soul's  Orbit  ;  or,  Man's  Journey  to  God.  Com- 
piled, with  additions,  by  M.  D.  Petre.  London : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1904.     Price  4s.  6i.  net. 

The  author — or  rather  compiler — says  :  '  The  following 
pages  may,  on  the  whole,  be  designated  as  a  compilation  or 
*'  redaction,"  although  some  of  them  are,  both  in  form  and  sub- 
stance, from  the  compiler's  own  pen,  some  others  in  form, 
though  not  in  substance,  others  again  in  neither.'  Now,  we  do 
not  consider  that  a  sufficiently  definite  acknowledgment  of  the 
sources  whence  he  has  drawn  his  material,  and  we  strongly 
suspect  that,  had  he  enclosed  within  quotation  marks  all  that 
has  been  borrowed,  very  little  in  either  form  or  substance 
would  remain.  For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  the  '  substance ' 
of  one  of  the  discourses— on  the  *  Need  of  Guidance  ' — is  taken 
from  the  American  Ecclesiastical  Review  ;  but  we  find  that 
not  only  the  substance  but  also  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  article 
is  word  for  word  from  it,  with  only  a  few  minor  changes  where 
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the  oontezt  did  not  suit  the  oomjAer's  purpose.  Also  this  tsine 
disooorse  is  moiBt  Twirfi»^tig-^jnitTif<mt^nyifllly  ^  of  coiirio 

in  its  present  setting.  The  article  by  '  Conf essarios '  in  the 
June  number  of  the  Rmew  for  1901  might  be  interpreted  in 
either  a  Catholic  or  Protestant  sense,  and  conclusions  as  far 
removed  as  earth  from  heaven  be  deduced  tl)prefrom.  The 
original  writer  recognised  this»  and  cautioned  his  readers  that 
his  words  were  not  to  be  understood  in  any  Protestant  sense, 
which  words  of  caution  are  omitted  in  the  present  article. 
Throughout  the  volume  there  are  several  good  things,  but 
likewise  many  things  from  which  we  differ,  but,  as  we  cannot 
determine  whether  or  not  they  are  the  author's  own,  we  think 
it  unnecessary  to  criticize  them.  In  a  word,  we  do  not  believe 
in  the  making  of  books  in  this  way :  if  a  man  has  a  message 
of  his  own  to  convey,  let  him  give  it  to  us ;  if  not,  let  him  tdl 
us  definitely  who  it  is  that  is  speaking. 

P.  B. 

The  Early  Haunts  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  By  J.  J. 
Kdly,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  Athlone.  Dublin  :  Sealy,  Bryers 
and  Walker,  Ifiddle  Abbey  Street;  M.  H.  Gill  and 
Son,  O'Connell  Street.    1905.    Price  2s.  6d. 

All  Irishmen  including  school-boys  who  read  the  Deserted 
Village,  The  Traveller,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  will  be  grateful  to  Mgr.  Kelly  for  this  interesting  little 
volume,  so  well  brought  out  and  so  handsomely  illustrated. 
Mgr.  Kelly  discusses  the  claims  of  Pallas  and  Elphin  to  Gold- 
smith's birthplace,  and  decides  for  Elphin.  He  then  follows  the 
poet  to  Lissoy,  Athlone,  Edgeworthstown,  Ballymahon,  and 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  There  is  a  very  interesting  chapter  on 
the  rdiations  of  Goldsmith  with  the  Gunnings  of  Castlecoote. 
The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  '  Deserted  Village,'  which 
Mgr.  Kelly  unhesitatingly  identifies  as  Lissoy.  The  book  is 
easily  and  quickly  read.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasant  and  attrac- 
tive style  which  helps  the  reader  to  acquire  information  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

J.  F.  H, 
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NOTES  ON  THE  DECLINE  OF  REUGION  IN 
ENGLAND  SINCE  THE  REFORMATION 

WHAT  is  the  religious  condition  of  England  to- 
day ?  Outside  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that 
portion  of  the  Establishment  known  as  the 
'  High  Church,'  English  Christianity  is  a 
Chinese  puzzle.  To  the  casual  visitor  to  this  country,  every- 
thing, from  a  religious  point  of  view,  appears  fair  to  the  eye. 
There  are  the  grand  old  cathedrals,  with  bishops,  chapters, 
immense  revenues  and  various  organizations  for  the  further- 
ance of  church  work.  In  the  towns  and  in  the  villages,  up  and 
down  throi:gh  the  country,  may  be  seen  churches,  chapels, 
and  conventicles  of  every  and  no  design.  The  visitor  in  his 
hurried  run  through  the  country  will  be  astonished  at  the 
number  of  parsons  he  sees  everjfwhere.  In  the  train,  on 
the  railway  platform,  in  the  public  thoroughfare  and  back 
lane,  he  will  recognise  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  whose 
dress  and  general  appearance  indicate  the  school  (A  thought 
to  which  they  belong.  The  visitor  cannot  help  noticing  the 
liberty  enjoyed  by  English  clergymen  in  matters  sartorial 
and  tonsorial.  The  '  iron  uniformity '  of  Rome  is  not 
copied  ;  indeed,  the  '  Nonconformist  Conscience  *  is  as  lax 
with  regard  to  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  ministerial  dress 
as  it  is  rigidly  opposed  to  certain  clauses  of  the  Education 
Act.  The  traveller  need  not  be  very  long  in  the  country 
to  discover  the  generosity  of  the  people.  The  English  are 
truly  generous,  and  whenever  an  appeal  is  made  for  a 
vovKTH  ■■■[■■,  VOL.  xviii, — AVcusT,  tgoj.  a 
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religious  or  philanthropic  object,  subscriptions  literally  pour 
in  from  expected  and  unexpected  quarters. 

Judged  by  some  of  these  external  phenomena,  the 
English  would  be  considered  a  very  religious  people.    Yet, 
the  outward  show  of  religion  is  no  index  of  a  corresponding 
reality  within.    The  traveller  sees  only  the  shell  which 
covers  equally  the  sound  and  rotten  kernel.    Beyond  that 
he  has  not  time,  or  does  not  choose  to  probe,  and  his  con- 
clusions are  at  best  only  conjectures.    A  prejudiced  visitor 
(and  there  have  been  a  great  many)  to  Ireland  leaves  the 
country  with  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and  r^et. 
He  pa3^  a  tribute  to  the  many  fine  traits  in  the  character 
of  the  people,  and  then  follows  an  *  Exeter  Hall '  homily  on 
the  dangers  of  superstition.    To  his  discerning  mind,  the 
Irish  are  a  superstitious  people,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
tyranny  of  the  priests,  something  might  be  done  for  them. 
He  conveniently  forgets  that  his  verdict  against  the  religion 
of  the  Irish  is  based,  not  on  the  observations  of  a  fortnight's 
tour  in  the  country,  but  on  nursery  tales,  the  tradition  of  the 
public  school,  and  the  prejudiced  and  hostile  impressions 
of  a  Protestant  atmosphere.    How  different  the  impressions 
of  one  who  visits  the  country  with  an  open  mind  !    He  will 
certainly  find  the  people  more  or  less  given  to  superstition, 
but  where  is  the  coimtry  in  Europe  against  which  the  same 
charge  might  not  be  brought  ?    And  the  excess  of  belief  in 
the  supernatural,  with  which  the  Irish  people  are  credited, 
is  preferable  any  day  to  the  materialistic  spirit,  which 
ignores  the  existence  of   God,  and  a  world  not  less  real 
because  imseen.    The  impartial  traveller  will  find  out  in  a 
short  space  of  time  the  depth  and  intensity  of  Irish  faith. 
Let  him  see  the  people  at  Mass  on  Sundays,  or  on  week-days, 
in  the  churches  of  the  cities,  or  the  chapels  by  the  mountain 
side.    There  is  a  nameless  reverence  in  every  movement  of 
the  worshippers  during  that  great  and  solemn  act  of  worship, 
which  commands  the  attention  even  of  the  most  irreverent. 
And  yet,  in  Ireland  there  is  at  first  sight  no  striking  indica- 
tion of  the  deep  religious  faith  of  the  people.    We  must, 
therefore,  look  to  facts  rather  than  phenomena,  and  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  in  our  investigations  the  a  priori  prejudices  of 
which  others  stand  convicted. 
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It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that,  at  the  present  day, 
religion  in  England  is  not  very  flourishing.    The  tendency 
of  the  age  is  to  ignore,  or  call  in  question  everything  super- 
natoraL    The  Scriptures  are  regarded  as  a  fair  subject  for 
dissection  and  ridicule;  the  possibility  of  miracles  is  im- 
pugned ;  and  for  better  or  worse  the  people  as  a  whole  have 
ceased  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  Word  of  God. 
They  do  not  read  the  Bible  as  they  did  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago,  and  if  this  indifference  continue,  the  English 
*  family  Bible  *  will  inevitably  find  its  way  into  the  British 
Museum.    Materialism  and  irreligion  are  gaining  ground 
«very  day,  for  they  have  cloaked  themselves  under  the 
specious  names  of  Progress,  Religious  Liberty  and  Patriotism. 
TThe  people  worship  themselves  and  idealize  the  British 
Empire,  and  whatever  contributes  to  the  material  comfort 
of  the  one  and  the  glory  of  the  other  is  diligently  sought 
after.    All  their  talents  and  unresting  energy  are  directed 
to  these  objects  of  their  devotion,  and  Almighty  God  and 
His  commandments  are  quietly  ignored.    And  the  strange 
thing  is,  the  Englishman  thinks  himself  the  best  Christian  in 
the  world.    He  justifies  himself  by  faith,  not  by  works ;  his 
salvation  is  that  he  is  an  Englishman.    To  understand  the 
present  deplorable  condition  of  religion  in  England  one  must 
go  back  and  examine  carefully  the  causes  that  have  con- 
tributed to  reduce,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hundred  years,  a 
great  Catholic   nation   to    almost   the  level   of    civilized 
paganism.    The  seeds  were  sown  in  many  soils.     It  will 
be  instructive,  perhaps  also  interesting,  to  note  the  prin- 
cipal variations  of  religious  thought  that  have  taken  place 
^ince  the  great  social  and  religious  revolution  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Most  writers,  in  their  haste  to  blacken  the  Catholicity 
^^f  England  during  the  Reformation  period,  take  very  little 
Account  of  the  circumstances  that  made  the  change  of 
^religion  possible.  It  is  seldom  remembered  that  the  *  Black 
^[>eath*  which  devastated  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  swept  away  one  half  of  the  entire  popu- 
^tion,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  clergy  both  secular 
^amd  rq;ular.  •. .        . 
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To  the  Church  [writes  Dr.  Gasquet*],  the  scourge  of  1349  ^^^^ 
have  been  little  less  than  disastrous.  Apart  from  the  poverty 
and  distress  occasioned  by  the  unoccupied  lands,  and  the  conse- 
quent diminution  of  tithes,  the  sudden  removal  of  the  ereat 
majority  of  the  clergv  must  have  broken  the  continuity  of  the 
best  traditions  of  ecclesiastical  usage  and  tradition.  Moreover, 
the  necessity  which  obli^^ed  the  Bishops  to  institute  young  and 
inexperienced,  if  not  positively  uneducated,  clerics  to  the  vacant 
livings,  must  have  had  its  effects  upon  many  succeeding  gene- 
rations. The  monastic  houses  also  sadly  suffered,  not  only  in  the 
destruction  of  their  chief  source  of  income  by  the  depreciated 
value  of  Hidr  lands  and  the  want  of  cultivation  consequent  upon 
the  impossibility  of  finding  labourers  in  place  of  the  tenants  swept 
off  by  the  pestilence,  but  more  than  all  by  reason  of  the  great 
diminution  of  their  numbers  which  rendered  the  proper  porfdr- 
mance  of  their  religious  duties,  and  the  diligent  dischaxge  ot  their 
obligations,  as  regards  monastic  discipline,  difficult,  and  often 
almost  impossible.  In  numbers,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
also  in  tone,  the  various  religious  bodies  had  not  recovered  the 
ground  lost  during  the  year  of  the  Black  Death  by  the  time  of 
their  ultimate  dissolution. 

The  long  and  bitter  wars  of  the  *  Roses '  must  likewise 
be  regarded  as  an  element  in  the  chain  of  events  which 
rendered  possible  the  social  and  political  changes  of  Henry's 
reign.  The  long  and  protracted  civil  war  completed  the 
work  begun  by  the  pestilences  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
broke  the  power  of  the  people,  the  monasteries,  and  the 
nobility ;  and  when  Henry  VIII  mounted  the  throne  the 
King  of  England  was  practically  despotic.  Such,  briefly, 
are  a  few  of  the  circumstances  that  combined  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  destruction  of  the  time-honoured  old  abbeys  of 
England,  and  the  religion  which  had  been  England's  glory 
for  nigh  a  thousand  years.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
lives  of  the  monks  of  this  period,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  common  and  ordinary  routine  of  the  monastery  raised 
them  immeasurably  above  the  level  of  life  aroimd  them. 
No  one,  who  has  studied  the  subject,  will  maintain  that  in 
or  out  of  the  cloister  religion  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
At  the  same  time  every  candid  student  of  history  must 
admit  that  the  reports  of  Henry's  chosen  commissioners 
were  wildly  exaggerated,  and  that  religion  played  a  larger 

*  Gasquet's  Htnty  VII J  and  ths  English  MonasterUs,  vol.  i.,  p.  6. 
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part  in  the  lives  of  the  common  people  of  those  daj^  than  it 
did  in  the  daj^  of  the  Georges,  or  in  our  own  time. 

By  the  spring  of  the  year  1536  Henry  had  taken  active 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries. 
A  servile  and  cowardly  Parliament,  moved  by  the  royal  will 
and  pleasure,  had  prepared  the  way ;  and  royal  conmiis- 
sioners  were  despatdied  on  their  work  of  destruction.  How 
the  people  received  the  visitors,  and  viewed  the  spoliation 
of  the  monasteries,  may  be  gathered  from  many  incidents 
in  the  history  of  the  time.  On  the  part  of  the  secular 
dergy,  the  voice  of  Bishop  Fisher,  pre-eminent  amongst 
them  all  for  a  love  of  sound  learning  and  piety,  was  raised 
as  spokesman  in  their  defence.  The  nobility,  too,  pleaded 
for  their  preservation ;  and  the  popular  disapproval  was 
e3Cpressed  in  the  frequent  risings,  and  petitions  to  the  king. 
Lincolnshire  led  the  way.  The  remarkable  outburst  of 
seal  in  Yorkshire,  known  as  the  '  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,*  when 
thousands  of  men  assembled  to  protest  against  Henr3^s 
action  in  tampering  with  the  faith  of  the  people,  witnessed 
the  veneration  and  affection  of  the  people  for  the  monas- 
teries. They  protested  against  the  suppression  of  the 
smaller  monasteries,  and  the  wholesale  robbery  of  orna- 
ments and  jewels  from  the  altars.  The  king's  commis- 
sioners were  busy ;  the  Church  seemed  in  danger,  and 
rumomrs,  busily  circulated,  served  to  inflame  the  popular 
mind.  Other  parts  of  the  country  were  not  behind  the 
stiurdy  Yorkshire  men  in  showing  their  resentment  at  the 
high-handed  action  of  the  king.  From  the  sacking  of  the 
smaller  rehgious  houses  to  the  great  monasteries  was  an 
easy  step.  Wordsworth  feelingly  describes  the  general 
vandalism : — 

But  all  availed  not ;  by  a  mandate  given 
Through  lawless  will,  the  brotherhood  was  driven 
Forth  from  their  cells  ;  their  ancient  house  laid  low. 
In  Reformation's  sweeping  overthrow.* 

And   elsewhere   he   pays   this   tribute   to   the  nuns  who 
sa£Fered  a  like  fate  : — 

*  Chandos'  edition  of  Wordsworth* s  Poems,  p.  550. 
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The  lovely  nun,  submissive,  but  more  meek 
Through  saintly  habit  than  from  efifort  due. 
To  unrelenting  mandates  that  pursue 
With  equal  wrath  the  steps  of  strong  and  weak 
Goes  forth,  unveiling  timidly  a  cheek 
Suffused  with  blushes  of  celestial  hue, 
While  through  the  Convent's  gate  to  open  view 
Softly  she  ghdes,  another  home  to  seek.^ 

The  Northern  disturbances,  in  the  autumn  of  1536  and 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  acted  as  a  check  upon  the 
suppression  schemes  of  the  king.  And  though  Henry  acted 
with  great  caution  for  a  time,  urged  on  by  the  tmscrupulous 
Cromwell  and  the  prospect  of  enriching  himself  by  a  general 
pillage,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  make  a  dean  sweep  of  all  the 
monasteries  in  the  land.  The  rigours  of  martial  law  and 
the  many  terrible  executions  of  monks  and  laymen  alike 
did  not  restrain  the  ardour  of  the  Catholics  of  the  North. 
The  *  Reformation,*  on  the  whole,  moved  on  with  too  preci- 
pitate a  step  for  the  majority  of  the  people. 

The  new  doctrines  [says  Hallam*],  prevailed  in  London,  in 
many  large  towns,  and  in  the  Eastern  counties,  but  in  the  North 
and  West  of  England  the  body  of  the  people  were  strictly  Catholic. 
The  clergy,  though  not  very  scrupulous  about  conforming  to  the 
innovations,  were  generally  averse  to  most  of  them.  And  in 
spite  of  the  Church  lands  I  imagine  that  most  of  the  nobility,  if 
not  the  gentry,  inclined  to  the  same  persuasion.  In  the  Western 
insurrection,  which  partly  originated  in  the  alleged  grievance  of 
inclosures,  many  of  the  demands  of  the  rebels  go  to  the  entire 
re-estabUshment  of  popery.  Those  of  the  Norfolk  insurgents, 
whose  political  complaints  were  the  same,  do  not,  as  far  as  I 
perceive,  show  any  such  tendency.  But  an  historian,  whose 
bias  was  not  unfavourable  to  Protestantism,  confesses  that  all 
endeavours  were  too  weak  to  overcome  the  aversion  of  the 
people  towards  the  Reformation,  and  even  intimates  that  German 
troops  were  sent  over  from  Calais  on  account  of  the  bigotry  with 
which  the  bulk  of  the  nation  adhered  to  the  old  superstition. 

From  the  borders  of  Scotland  to  the  banks  of  the  Lune 
and  the  Humber,  the  agitation  for  a  time  remained  un- 
checked.   In  parts  of  the  East,  and  later  on  in  the  Western 


'  Chandos*  edition  of  Wordsworth's  Poems,  p.  218. 

*  Hallam's  Constituiional  History  of  England,  vol.  i.,  p.  92. 
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counties,  the  people  made  a  determined  stand  for  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  and  their  ancient  faith.  The  protest  of  the 
untutored  peasantry  is  pathetically  significant.  It  speaks 
of  One  Church  throughout  the  land.  It  tells  of  one  font  of 
Authority,  to  which  allegiance  was  due  and  given.  From 
the  da}^  of  Augustine  to  Cranmer  there  was  not  a 
Christian  in  England  who  did  not  beUeve  that  the  Pope  sat 
in  the  chair  of  Peter  and  inherited  his  authority  over  England 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  Christendom.  But  the  day  came,  and 
the  authority  venerated  for  centuries  was  no  more.  A  vital 
change  came  over  the  land.  England  was  wrenched  from 
the  conmiunion  of  the  Catholic  Church  by  the  unrelenting 
mandate  of  a  licentious  king,  and  by  the  selfish  rapacity  of 
a  band  of  sycophants,  who  were  no  better  than  their  master. 
Many  people  still  clung  to  the  hope  that  after  the  dispute 
between  Henry  and  the  Pope  was  arranged,  the  old  religion 
still  lingering  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  would  be  restored, 
liaiy  Tudor's  reign  was  almost  as  brief  as  that  of  the  boy 
king ;  and  Elizabeth  followed  to  complete  the  work  of  her 
ignoble  father.  Two  himdred  martyred  priests,  nearly  five 
thousand  martyred  laymen  and  several  million  pounds,^  for- 
feited in  fines,  bear  witness  to  the  last  fight  for  the  ancient 
faith,  and  the  thoroughness  of  Elizabeth's  work.  It  was  an 
age  of  fierce  deUghts  and  tumultuous  excitement.  Change 
followed  change ;  altar,  cross  and  old  religious  house,  pile 
after  pile,  come  tumbling  down  ;  Acts  of  Parliament  autho- 
rized and  abrogated  changes  in  the  new  religion,  and  by  the 
Orange  Revolution  of  1688  the  last  props  of  the  old  faith 
were  removed. 

Strange,  that  no  great  prophet  arose  in  those  evil 
days  to  warn  the  people  of  the  visitation  that  must 
fcdlow  the  pillage  and  terrible  persecution  of  God's  Church. 
Laud,  it  is  true,  tried  hard  to  win  back  to  the  Church  the 
authority  she  had  lost,  but  he  was  eight  or  nine  decades  too 
late,  and  his  restless  zeal  and  antagonism  to  the  Puritans 
wrought  his  ruin.    Laud's  execution  was  but  the  prelude  to 

'  In  one  year,  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  sum  of  money  forfeited  by 
Catholics,  for  refusing  to  attend  Protestant  places  of  worship,  amounted 
to  lour  million  pounds  I 
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that  of  the  king,  and  with  the  death  of  Charles  Stuart  dosed 
one  of  the  saddest  chapters  in  the  history  of  England.  But 
little  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  Yorkshire 
peasants  had  damoured  for  the  retention  of  the  seven  Sacra- 
ments, and  taken  up  arms  to  defend  the  Monasteries ;  now 
men  were  crying  out  for  the  abolition  of  all  Sacraments. 
The  air  was  thick  with  rdigious  doubt ;  and  instead  of  one 
imdivided  Church,  there  were  six  striving  and  plotting 
against  eadi  other,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  diaos  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  events  of  the  subsequent  hundred  years  were  but 
the  necessary  outcome  of  the  religious  upheavals  I  have 
touched  upon.  Since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  men,  seeing 
there  was  no  prospect  of  a  return  of  authority  to  the  *  Re- 
formed '  Church,  began  to  look  about  for  a  substitute.  There 
was  no  longer  a  Pope  to  whom  appeal  might  be  made  in 
matters  of  controversy.  The  *  suffidency '  of  the  Scrip- 
tures had  been  tried  by  Luther  and  Calvin  without  effect. 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  had  recourse  to  the 
same  authority  to  establish  contradictory  deductions,  and 
the  result  was  confusion,  and  not  rardy  intense  fanaticism. 
The  authority  of  the  sovereign,  inaugurated  by  Henry  VIII, 
as  an  alternative  to  the  Pope*s,  proved  the  absurdity  of  sudi 
a  course.  Down  to  the  reign  of  James  II  there  was  no 
serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  to  assume  per- 
sonal authority  over  the  Church,  and  the  post-revolution 
kings  did  not  pretend  that  their  authority  in  matters  of 
religion  was  in  any  sense  a  substitute  for  that  which  hdd 
sway  till  the  Reformation.  What  then  was  to  be  done  ? 
The  Anglican  Church  had  failed  ;  the  official  authority  of  the 
sovereign  was  but  a  title  of  distinction ;  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, interpreted  by  private  judgment,  turned  out  to  be  as 
unstable  a  guide  as  a  Will-o'-the-wisp  ;  and  such  utter  con- 
fusion prevailed  that  men  wondered  whether  there  might 
be  any  revealed  religion  at  all.  Dismay  stared  the  Anglican 
Churdi  in  the  face,  its  pulpits  began  to  ring  with  apologies 
for  the  faith,  the  seats  of  learning  were  in  a  state  of  intel- 
lectual torpor,  and  a  deadly  paganism  seemed  to  cover  the 
face  of  the  land  as  with  a  pall.    Such  was  the  state  of  things 
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towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  the  end 
was  not  yet.  Men  had  not  yet  reached  the  logical  con- 
clusion which  must  inevitably  come  to  those  who  had 
broken  away  from  the  moorings  of  the  Church  of  God. 

Having  set  aside  all  authority  it  was  an  easy  step  to 
question  the  truth  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  from  specu- 
lation and  incessant  doubt,  the  denial  of  revealed  religion 
was  an  easy  step.  Now  came  the  opportunity  for  the 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Herbert,  their  first  founder, 
opinions  had  been  making  headway .  Men  and  women, 
who  were  well  disposed,  looked  out  for  spiritual  guidance, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  point  the  way.  Every  available 
authority  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting :  Rome  was 
muzzled.  The  age  seemed  *  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought.'  Deist  writers  had  been  hard  at  work,  and  the 
ground  was  being  got  ready  for  their  campaign.  Pamph- 
leteers were  busy  up  and  down  through  the  country,  and  at 
length  the  Oracle  of  Human  Reason  was  set  up  as  a  last 
resource.  Locke's  theory,  plausible  and  novel,  seemed  to 
supply  the  key  of  the  situation  : — 

Reason  is  natural  revelation  whereby  the  Eternal  Father 
communicates  to  mankind  that  portion  of  truth  which  He  has 
laid  within  the  reach  of  his  natural  faculties  :  Revelation  is  natural 
reason  enlarged  by  a  new  set  of  discoveries  communicated  by 
God  immediately,  which  reason  vouches  the  truth  of,  by  the 
testimony  and  proofs  it  gives  that  they  come  from  God. ,  %  Sojthat 
he  who  takes  away  reason  to  make  way  for  revelation  puts  ou  t 
ihe  hght  of  both,  and  does  much-what  the  same  as  if  he  would 
persuade  a  man  to  put  out  his  eyes,  the  better  to  receive  the 
remote  light  of  an  invisible  star  by  a  telescope.* 

This  was  substantially  the  thesis  which  the  Deists  put 
forward  for  the  acceptance  of  the  people.  And  many 
Englishmen  embraced  the  new  teaching,  because  it  was 
novel  and  it  flattered  men's  vanity  by  appealing  to  their 
reason.  The  times  of  Trajan  over  again  : '  Ubi  sentire  quae 
velis,  et  quae  sentias  dicere  licet.'  The  bishops  were  up  in 
arms.  By  pastoral  letters,  books,  pamphlets,  and  from  the 
pulpit,  the  Deist  stronghold  was  assaulted ;  and  in  their 


•  Paltison's  Essays,  vol.  ii.,  p.  57. 
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turn  the  apologists  of  Human  Reason  attacked  the  not 
impregnable  position  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Wolstan, 
a  famous  Deist,  wrote  :  '  If  Jesus'  miracles  literally  taken 
will  not  abide  the  test  of  reason,  they  must  be  rejected  and 
Jesus'  authority  with  them.'^  For  years  the  melancholy 
discussion  went  on,  and  though  victory  lay  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  Deism,  the  task  of  bringing  them  back  to  the 
Church  was  given  up  as  hopeless.  In  time  the  controversy 
burnt  itself  out.  And  when  the  atmosphere  was  cleared, 
it  was  a  question  whether  good  or  harm  had  come  of  it. 
Meanwhile  the  little  religion  left  to  the  people  suffered  con- 
siderably. The  Sacraments  were  neglected ;  the  bishops 
and  clergy  were  more  intent  on  seeking  preferment,  than  the 
salvation  of  souls,  and  the  morals  of  the  people  were  fright- 
ful. Religion,  in  and  out  of  the  Church,  was  like  the  valley 
described  by  Ezediiel,  '  full  of  dry  Ixmes,'  and  the  bones 
were  very  dry. 

A  further  cleavage  occurred  in  the  Church  when  John 
Wesley  resigned  his  charge.  The  people  gathered  round  turn 
everywhere,  and  in  the  remote  towns  and  villages  he  was 
hailed  with  enthusiasm.  A  writer  has  said  of  Wesley  that 
'  he  was  like  the  shadow  of  Francis  Xavier,'  and  the  com- 
parison is  not  inappropriate.  The  new  evangelist  commu- 
nicated his  rousing  energy  to  his  followers,  and  they  believed 
that  the  mantle  of  the  prophet  had  fallen  on  their  idol.  The 
Church  of  England  viewed  with  apprehension  the  new  move- 
ment, and  roused  itself  a  little ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation  was  too  apathetic  to  pay  much  heed  to  John  Wesley 
or  the  Church  whose  authority  had  become  effete,  except  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  tithes.  The  two  stormy  centuries 
succeeding  the  Reformation  brought  the  nation  to  the  days  of 
the  Georges,  and  then  truly  the  Church  fell  upon  evil  days, 
and  was  a  spectacle  for  the  rest  of  Europe. 

It  is  only  here  possible  to  indicate  in  a  very  slight  way  the 
trend  of  religious  thought  during  the  nineteenth  centmy.  The 
century  just  closed  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  resurrection 
of  Catholicism,  the  spread  and  growth  of  Ritualism  within 


*  Leland's  View  of  Deistical  Writers,  1837.  p.  83. 
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the  Established  Church,  and  the  further  sub-division  and 
multiiriication  of  the  sects.  Many  divergent  causes  con- 
tributed to  the  revival  of  reUgious  thought  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century.  In  Germany  the  Catholic  Church  was 
making  steady  progress.  France  was  bracing  itself  up  after 
the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  had  passed  away.  The 
expulsion  of  the  clergy  and  religious,  at  the  dose  of  the 
Revolution,  seems  to  have  been  timed  most  providentially 
for  England.  They  began  to  arrive  in  the  year  1792,  the 
3rear  after  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Act  of  1791.  This  Act 
had  legalized  the  CathoUc  religion  in  England,  and  there 
had  been  no  reaction  from  the  Uberal  spirit  in  which  the 
measure  had  been  conceived.  Later  on  the  passing  of 
Emancipation  and  the  incurison  of  many  thousands  of  Irish 
Catholics  owing  to  the  famine  brought  fresh  life  and  vigour 
to  the  crippled  Church.  In  the  early  days  of  the  century 
signs  are  not  wanting  of  the  religious  unrest  that  made 
such  a  stir  in  the  Establishment  some  thirty  years  after- 
wards. Here  and  there  through  the  coimtry,  there  were 
good  and  earnest  souls  who,  disgusted  with  the  fare  of  the 
Establishment,  were  groping  their  way  towards  higher 
things.  Thus,  we  find  in  one  of  Charles  Lamb's  letters  a 
few  beautiful  and  touching  lines  indicative  of  the  religious 
yearning  that,  later  on,  took  possession  of  the  Tractarians. 
They  were  written  by  his  sister  on  seeing  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  by  Da  Vinci : — 

Maternal  lady  with  thy  virgin  face, 

Heaven-bom  thy  Jesus  seemeth  sure, 

And  thou  a  virgin  pure. 

Lady  most  perfect,  when  thy  angel  face 

Men  look  upon,  they  wish  to  be 

A  Catholic,  Madonna  fair,  to  worship  thee.* 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  third  decade  of  the  century 
the  Tractarian  movement  came  in  sight.  It  was  the  out- 
come of  the  continued  stagnation  and  imbecility  of  the 
Established  Church — the  valley  of  dried  bones  in  the 
prophet's  vision.  It  was  from  out  of  Oxford  the  wind  came, 
and  though  '  the  exceeding  great  multitude '  did  not  come 

*  Lamb's  WorhSt  1852,  p.  74. 
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together,  still  the  effect  was  veiy  beneficial.  The  Cathdic 
Revival,  associated  with  the  names  of  Oxford  and  John 
Henry  Newman,  turned  the  minds  of  Englishmen  to  the 
study  of  ecdedastical  history.  In  the  Universities,  in 
episcopal  palaces,  and  in  quiet  country  parsonages,  the  new 
movement  created  a  far  greater  stir  than  the  Deist  contro- 
versy of  the  eighteenth  century.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as 
if  a  crisis  were  upon  the  national  Church.  Doubts  and 
incessant  questionings  troubled  thousands  of  Anglicans — 
clergymen  and  laymen  alike.  The  enquiry  was  earnest  and 
sincere  and  highly  favourable  to  the  Catholic  Chuich ;  but 
in  the  background  there  was  a  moimtain  of  prejudice, 
slander  and  misrepresentation,  the  growth  of  nearly  three 
hundred  years.  Still  the  movement  went  on.  The 
Tracis  far  the  Times  exercised  a  considerable  influence ; 
many  Anglicans  were  shocked  by  the  '  Gorham  Judgment,' 
and  the  line  of  demarkation  between  ^High  and  Low' 
became  more  clearly  defined.  One  section  was  marching 
Romewards;  the  other  gravitated  towards  episcopal 
Methodism.  Catholics  did  not  look  with  favour  upon  the 
new  movement.  They  kept  aloof  for  a  time,  and  seemed  as 
if  embarrassed  at  the  prospect  of  sharing  the  ineffable  gift 
of  Faith  with  strangers  and  outsiders.  But,  the  submission 
of  the  great  leaders  and  the  abuse  which  was  heaped  upon 
them  soon  aroused  sympathy  and  disarmed  the  suspicion 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Catholic  body.  One  by  one 
they  found  their  way  into  the  true  Fold.  The  bishops  of  the 
Anglican  Church  grasped  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  and 
gradually  let  loose  the  ecclesiastical  rein  to  avert  further 
damage  to  the  Establishment.  By  degrees  many  churches 
and  congregations  adopted  Catholic  doctrine  and  ritual, 
and  thousands  of  wavering  souls  were  persuaded  that 
within  the  comprehensive  folds  of  the  Established  Church 
all  tastes— even  the  most  ultramontane — could  abide  in 
peace.  From  its  inception  to  the  present  day  the  Tractarian 
movement  has  unwittingly  led  thousands  of  souls  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  miUions  might  have 
been  the  result,  were  not  the  Anglican  mind  so  hopelessly 
Erastianized. 
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The  evolution  and  multiplication  of  religious  sects  is 
another  notable  feature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
genius  of  constructing  and  inventing  new  religions  is  no 
longer  a  German  monopoly.  English-speaking  coimtries  have 
long  been  in  the  field  and  have  outstripped  the  land  that 
gave  us  the  prince  of  reformers.  The  demand,  too,  for 
novelties  in  reUgion,  is  greater  in  England  and  America,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  scope  for  industrious  swindlers  and 
rdigious  fanatics  is  more  wide.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  there  was  only  one  kind  of  Methodism  ;  to-day  there 
are  more  than  twenty.  And  the  various  other  *  isms ' 
have  not  been  less  inactive  or  inventive.  A  few  years  ago 
in  London  we  had  an  exhibition  from  a  new  Order  called  the 
•Theocratic  Unity,'  and  the  disclosures  of  this  Satanic 
agency  were  so  disgusting  that  many  respectable  London 
papers  refused  them  insertion.  Day  by  day  there  is  some- 
thing new  or  startling  in  the  religious  world.  When  the 
*  Welsh  Revival'  subsides  and  leaves  behind  it  a  trail  of 
inmiorality,  we  shall  have  a  second  '  Torrey-Alexander ' 
mission,  or  in  default  of  that,  some  other  religious  genius 
will  spring  suddenly  into  fame.  When  is  the  demand  going 
to  stop  ?  The  honest  logical  Protestant  must  eventually 
wind  up  with  either  InfideUty  or  Catholicity. 

The  Anglican  Church,  with  all  its  prestige  from  the  steps 
of  the  throne  to  the  door  of  the  soup-kitchen,  is  being  slowly 
undermined,  and  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches  are  taking 
its  place  in  the  affections  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  statistics  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches  with  those  of  the  Establishment,  and  to  note  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  former.  The  latest  official 
returns  are  as  follows  : — 

SITTINGS.  COmiDNICANTS. 

Established  7,000,375  1,974,629 

Free  o,i39»2i9  i,945»932 

The  number  of  the  Established  Church  is  only  an  esti- 
mate and  is  an  evident  exaggeration.  Statistics,  it  is  said, 
may  prove  anything,  but,  at  any  rate,  no  careful  observer 
will  deny  the  decline  and  waning  influence  of  the  State 
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Church.  Only  a  few  days  ago  we  saw  the  statement  of  a 
very  zealous  vicar,  who  boasted  that  in  a  congregation  of 
10,000  souls  he  had  500  communicants !  In  Sunday  Sdiool 
and  social  work,  Protestant  Nonconformity  is  steadily 
gaining  ground.  And  while  the  number  of  Anglican  clergy- 
men engaged  in  parochial  work  is  not  more  than  21,000,  ^e 
Free  Churches  muster  a  roll  of  59,692,  including  local 
preachers.  It  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  that  the 
total  loss  to  all  the  churches  in  Sunday-school  scholars  is 
upwards  of  30,000 ;  and  a  still  more  serious  matter  for  the 
Establishment  is  the  lack  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
The  truth  is  there  is  an  air  of  gentility  and  caste  about  the 
Church  of  England  which  repels  rather  than  attracts  the 
proletariate.  It  is  the  church  of  the  squire  and  the  upper 
classes  generally,  when  they  condescend  to  go  to  a  pla^  of 
worship.  On  the  other  hand  the  Nonconformist  churches 
cater  for  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  Their  religion  is 
very  pliable ;  the  ritual  is  simple  and  colourless ;  and  the 
crowning  note  of  popularity  is  the  opportunity  given  to 
thousands  of  illiterate  laymen  to  preach  and  *make'  a 
prayer. 

But  behind  all  these  figures,  and  the  formidable  array 
of  parsons  and  local  preachers,  there  is  a  dark  cloud  of 
unbelief  and  agnosticism.  Where  there  is  no  authoritative 
religion  there  can  be  no  finaUty  of  interpretation,  and  con- 
sequently no  fixed  principles  to  guide  the  people  in  faith  and 
morals.  In  other  words,  the  people  believe  as  much,  or  as 
little  as  they  like,  and  their  moral  conduct  is  guided,  not  by 
the  stringent  code  of  the  New  Testament,  but  by  natural  in- 
clination and  the  consideration  of  the  punishment  attaching 
to  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  realm.  This  attitude  of 
mind  is  very  common  throughout  England,  and  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  denomination.  The  result  is  that  the 
moral  ties  which  ought  to  make  life  sacred  are  lightly  con- 
sidered, and  lax  living  is  shamefully  common.  Every  other 
day  the  newspapers  record  crimes  that  are  practically 
unknown,  or  at  least  very  rare,  in  Ireland — double  murders, 
suicides,  divorces,  shameful  violation  of  children,  cunning 
frauds  and  swindles,  in  which  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
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men  figure.     It  is  not  surprising  that  Tennyson  in  his  /n 
Memariam   calls  out  for  the  Christ  that  is  to  be !     And 
Bishop  Philpots,  who  ruled  Exeter  fifty  years  ago,  and  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  of  English  religious  life  were 
imrivaned,  declared  that  *  England  was  not  a  Christian 
nation  but  a  nation  of  pagans.'    Things  have  changed  since 
the  famous  Henry  of  Exeter  thundered  against  the  infidelity 
of  his  day,  but  not  for  the  better.    And  yet  there  is  no 
country  in  Europe  half  as  pharasaical  as  England.    Week 
by  week,  at  political  and  religious  meetings,  we  are  reminded 
of    the   glories   of    England,    its   religious  liberty,   and 
the  decadence  of  Latin  and  priest-ridden  nations.    Spain 
and  Ireland  are  contrasted  with  England,  and  to  these 
gentlemen  who  are  happily  endowed  with  several  extra 
layers  of  superciliousness,  the  comparison  is  entirely  un- 
favourable to  Ireland  and  to  Spain.    The  average  Briton 
somehow  believes  that  his  country  has  a  destined  mission 
to  convert  and  civilize  the  world  ;   that  the  last  Judgment 
shall  take  place  somewhere  in  the  British    Dominions — 
{Ht>bably  Westminster  Abbey — and   that   the   Millenium 
shall  be  inaugurated  by  the  extension  of  British  rule  to  the 
entire  universe.    The  Catholic,  priest  or  layman,  cannot 
help  smiling  at  this  self-assumed  righteousness  and  spiritual 
blindness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.    The  masses  are  irreligious 
and  they  know  it  not ;  the  classes  are  infidels  and  they 
persuade  themselves  that  they  are  models  for  the  rest  of 
Christendom.    Not  very  long  ago  an  enterprising  London 
journal  undertook  the  expense  of  taking  a  religious  census 
of  London.    The  per-centage  varied  in  different  parts  of  the 
vast  metropolis,  but  the  church  and  chapel-goers  were  in  a 
hopeless  minority.    Not  one  in  seven  of  London's  teeming 
population  ever  visits  a  place  of  religious  worship.    Writing 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  London  slums  Sir  Walter  Besant 
gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  poor,  not  in  London  alone, 
but  in  all  the  big  cities  in  England.  ^-^ 

At  one  end  [says  the  famous  novelist]  is  Hounsditch,  crowded 
with  men  who  come  to  buy  and  sell ;  and  while  the  bells  of  St. 
Botolph  call  upon  the  faithful  with  a  clanging  and  clashing  which 
ring  uke  a  cry  of  despair,  the  footpath  is  mled  with  busy  loungers 
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who  have  long  since  ceased  to  regard  the  invitation  as  having 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  them.' 

'  They  are  advancing  slowly  towards  civilization,'-  is  the 
pen-picture  which  the  same  writer  gives  of  some  more  East- 
enders.  It  must  be  confessed  that  their  progress  towards 
civilication  is  very  slow.  And  yet  the  worid  is  oootimudly 
telling  OS  of  the  march  of  int^ect,  the  enli^tenmait  aad 
advancement  of  all  kinds,  which  have  distingoiAed  thase 
later  times.  To  few  ages  mcne  than  to  otir  own  can  we  so 
exactly  apply  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  in  vrbkh  he  foretc^ 
that  the  time  would  come,  when  men  would  no  longer  endure 
sound  doctrine,  but  with  hearts  a  prey  to  unmly  lusts  and 
ears  itching  for  the  novelties  of  teachers,  who  should  humour 
instead  of  chiding  their  vices,  thqr  would  torn  their  batto 
upon  truth  to  embrace  faUe.  To  thoughtful  minds,  tliis 
would  seem  a  literal  description  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
At  the  present  day  there  is  no  teaching  from  Gnosticism 
to  Darwinism  so  monstroos  or  absurd,  which  does  not  find 
plenty  of  disciples ;  and  there  is  no  leader  of  tiioo^t, 
from  Voltaire  to  Zola,  so  blasphemous  as  not  to  obtain  a 
following,  provided  the  teacher  and  his  teaching  will  suffer 
you  to  believe  and  do  what  you  please. 

It  is  sad  to  think  of  it  all — sadder  still  to  think  of  the 
rising  generation  of  young  men,  and  their  attitude  of  indif< 
ference  towards  the  word  of  God,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  c^itury.  Their  habits  and  surroundings  have 
made  them  anxious  to  find  an  excuse  for  throwing  away  the 
idea  of  God,  and  when  the  blasphemer  turns  aside  to  ridicule 
the  religious  impressions  of  their  earlier  years  and  the  BiMe 
stories  they  once  regarded  with  the  simple  faith  of  innocence, 
they  ^dly  accept  the  opportunity  of  freeing  themselves 
from  the  uncomfortable  thought  of  sin,  and  its  retribution 
beyond  the  grave.  What  a  mighty  change  a  few  centurieE 
have  brought  to  a  people  who  were  once  so  attached  to  the 
See  of  Peter  ?  In  those  better  days  a  simple  and  confiding 
faith  prevailed  ;  now,  faith  has  veiled  her  face,  and  instead, 
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there  is  controversy  eternal.  Like  the  doomed  souls  in 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  the  people  go  on  disputing,  '  and 
know  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost.'  Every  Catholic,  and 
many  thousands  besides,  echo  the  regret  of  Wordsworth — 

:     .    •    .    how  can  we  escape 
Sadness  and  keen  regret — ^we  who  revere 
And  would  preserve  as  kings  above  all  force 
The  dd  domestic  morals  of  the  land. 
Her  simple  manners  and  the  stable  worthy 
That  dignified  and  cheered  a  low  estate  ? 
O  I  where  is  now  the  character  of  peace, 
Sobriety,  and  order,  and  chaste  love. 
And  honest  dealing,  and  untainted  speech. 
And  pure  good  will,  and  hospitable  cheer. 
That  made  the  very  thought  of  country  life 
A  thought  of  refuge.^ 

E.  O'Dea. 


'  Wofdfworth's  Excursion. 
VOL.  XVIII.  ** 
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*  AiBOCiation of  tha  Propagation  of  tha  Faith'  ...  a  roedal 
work  of  Providenca  .  .  .  racommended  to  tha  faithful  by  all  his 
pradaoasion  •  .  .  wooldnotfail  todoas  thayhaddoi&a»teitisawocfc 
that  aisiits  matarially  in  axtandiag  tha  raini  of  Jaaaa  Christ  on  aarUu 

— Pius  X.  tha  yaar  of  his  alaction. 

'  I  woold  wish  avary  Catholic  child  to  ba  a  mambar  ol  this  adaiiiUs 
Assdeiatiop/  tafaning  to  tha  Hdy  Childhood. 

— Lso  XIII.  Saptambsr,  i88a. 

NEWSPAPERS  are  concerned  mainly  with  temporal 
interests.  With  such  things  their  readers'  minds 
are  daily  filled  and  replenished,  sensation  being  the 
order  of  the  day.  And  so  spiritual  interests  must  either 
bide  their  time  or  seek  for  other  vehicles  of  communication. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  items,  particularly  about  the 
fortunes  of  the  Church  in  far  distant  lands,  will  not  be 
treated  so  by  the  I.  E.  Record.  Indeed  I  fed  certain 
they  would  be  welcomed  in  its  pages  if  only  they  could 
be  decently  presented.  I  will,  then,  make  bold  to  draw 
out  a  Uttle  the  extracts  given  above  from  two  Sovereign 
Pontiffs,  one  bearing  on  the  Association  of  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith,  the  other  on  that  of  the  Holy  Childhood. 

But  it  must  not  be  a  sermon.  What,  then  ?  Mostly 
a  statement  of  facts,  addressed  principally  to  the  junior 
clergy,  with  many  of  whom  I  have  stood  for  years  in  dose 
spiritual  relations,  and  for  all  of  whom  I  retain  a  Uvely 
interest  and  warm  affection. 

A  priest  without  zeal  for  souls  is  but  a  machine,  an 
encumbrance.  Now  here  is  a  work  of  zeal  of  the  very 
highest  importance — to  extend  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
enlightening  those  who  are  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death.  Work  for  which  our  coimtry  was  distinguished 
from  her  infancy  in  the  Faith.  Scarcely  had  her  saintly 
priests  recdved  the  Faith,  and  after  it.  Ordination,  when 
they  burned  with  an  ardent  longing  to  impart  the  pricdess 
gift'  to  other  nations.  Their  own  country,  though  they 
loved  it  much,  could  not  content  them  ;  it  was  too  narrow 
for  their  zeal.    Scotland  and  England,  France,  Germany, 
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and  Italy,  still  Pagan  in  great  part,  can  tell  of  the  won- 
drcnis  work  of  our  Colnmbas  and  Columbanuses,  of  our 
Virgils  and  our  Galls,  and  a  host  of  other  saintly  mis- 
sionaries. 

But  after  about  two  centuries  of  spiritual  prosperity 
heavy  trials  fell  upon  our  country,  first  from  the  Northmen, 
and  then  from  her  English  invaders,  and  last  and  greatest 
and  longest  of  all  from  her  Protestant  rulers.  I  shall  not 
troohle  the  reader  with  so  trite  and  so  sad  a  story,  but 
oofy  remark  that,  with  priests  and  people,  it  was  a  struggle 
fcxr  life,  when  they  could  ill  afford  help  for  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen  or  the  heretic. 

The  storm  of  persecution  having  abated,  the  first  of 
our  Associations,  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  commenced 
at  Lyons  not  yet  a  century  ago,  soon  found  a  home  amongst 
us.  Yes,  it  came  to  stay,  and  may  it  ever  stay.  How 
hoqpitably  it  was  received  is  well  in  the  writer's  memory. 
The  light  blue  cover  of  the  Annals  was  everywhere  to  be 
seen,  in  the  houses  of  rich  and  poor,  but  principally  of  the 
latter.  The  organization  was  admirable,  and  the  results 
abundant. 

But,  sad  to  say,  there  has  been  a  falling  off,  not  sud- 
denly but  gradually.  Three  dioceses  are  missing  from  the 
list  of  last  year's  contributors  to  the  Propagation;  five 
or  six  are  accredited  with  only  a  nominal  sum ;  and,  if 
we  remember  that,  of  the  £3,770  contributed  by  the  whole 
country,  the  Archdiocese  of  Dublin  has  the  credit  of  more 
than  one  half,  the  shortcomings  of  some  other  dioceses  will 
be  manifest.  How  is  it  ?  Is  it  that  the  faith  of  our  people 
has  become  less  Uvely  or  their  piety  less  fervent  ?  We 
cannot  think  it.  Or  is  it  that  material  help  is  less  needed 
now  than  half  a  century  ago  ?  It  is  all  the  contrary  ;  and 
this  is  not  difficult  to  show.  Regiones  alba  sunt  ad  messem ; 
a  wide  door,  many  doors,  are  open  to  missionary  enterprise. 
Countries,  which  in  the  past  were  dosed  to  Europeans,  have 
been,  principally  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
thrown  open.  The  explorer  and  the  conqueror  led  the  way, 
and  the  missionary,  under  the  protection  of  treaties,  followed 
in  their  wake.    Among  the  four  hundred  millions  of  China 
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a  wonderful  change  is  taking  place  since  the  suppression  in 
1900  of  the  Boxer  rising.  For  many  years  a  good  harvest 
has  been  reaped  by  infant  baptisms ;  but  now  there  is  a 
decided  movement  towards  conversion  among  the  adult 
population.  Mgr,  Favier,'  Vicar-Apostolic  at  Pekin,  writing 
in  the  Annals  of  his  own  Congregation  in  September  of  last 
year,  says  of  his  own  Vicariate  : — 

My  hopes  have  been  more  than  realised.  It  is  not  as  I 
predicted  nine  or  ten  thousand  Baptisms  that  we  have  regis- 
tered, but  even  twelve  thousand,  which  brings  the  total  number 
of  Christians  in  this  Vicariate  up  to  sixty  thousand  ;  and  we 
have  remaining  twenty-five  thousand  earnest  catechumens  for 
next  year — surely  we  are  indebted  to  our  martyrs  of  1900  for 
these  marvellous  results.  .  .  .  These  consohng  results  obtained 
during  the  great  calm,  and  without  the  shghtest  annoyance, 
are  the  best  refutation  of  the  erroneous  opinion,  which,  perhaps, 
still  causes  Pekin  to  be  considered  a  most  perilous  mission, 
an  opinion  that  has  probably  been  strengthened  by  the  mas- 
sacres of  the  Boxers.  A  like  persecution  may  never  occur 
again ;  it  may  take  another  form ;  but  are  such  evils  so  much 
to  be  deplored  ?    Assuredly  not :  witness  their  fruits. 

The  opinion  here  expressed  is  strengthened  by  the  intel- 
ligence which  reached  us  a  few  weeks  since,  of  the  very 
friendly  relations,  even  to  the  exchanging  of  presents, 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  court  of  Pekin.  Dangers  and 
persecutions  there  will  be  still  in  portions  of  a  large  and  ill- 
govemed  country  remote  from  the  capital,  holding  out  to 
the  zealous  missionary  the  hope  of  a  martyr's  crown  ;  but 
the  country  is  opened. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  '  Dark  Continent '  we  see  other 
instances  of  the  '  open  door.'  In  the  very  centre,  upon  the 
equator,  we  have  the  British  Protectorate  of  Uganda,  with 
a  bishop  of  our  own  kith  and  kin,  Mgr.  Hanlon,  yielding  its 
thousands  at  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  And  in  the  far 
West  of  the  same  dark  continent,  and  under  the  same  pro- 
tectorate, we  see  the  successful  labours  of  the  Society  of 
African  Mis^ons.  It  is  that  territory  till  lately  called  '  the 
grave  of  the  white  man,*  where  ordinarily  the  missionary 

'■e  goas  to  receive  the  reward  of 
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oould  work  for  about  three  years  only.  He  returns  then  to 
Europe  to  recruit  his  shattered  health,  goes  back  to  the 
soene  of  his  labours  to  work  a  few  years  longer,  and  then  to 
die.  Civilization  is  doing  battle  with  the  insalubrity  of  the 
dimate,  so  that  in  the  future  such  great  sacrifices  of  mis- 
sionary life  will  not  be  demanded. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mark  that  among  these  valiant 
labourers  our  country  is  represented  fairly  well ;  and  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cork  there  are  two  estaUishments,  a  collie 
and  a  convent,  working  for  years  silently  and  steadily  in 
preparation  for  these  African  missions.  What  credit  we 
can  take  to  ourselves  for  a  work  so  noble  and  heroic  the 
writer  is  not  prepared  to  say ;  the  idea  and  the  working  out 
of  it  would  seem,  mainly  at  least,  to  belong  to  Switzerland. 
Far  more  extensive  in  this  and  other  heathen  countries 
are  the  missions  carried  on  for  half  a  century  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Holy  Heart  of 
Mary.  Of  these  we  need  not  speak  ;  they  are  too  well  and 
&vourably  known  by  their  houses  and  colleges  in  Ireland 
to  need  it  at  our  hands. 

It  is  scarce  necessary,  for  it  is  a  thing  of  yesterday,  to 
point  out  other  fields  for  missionary  enterprise  in  the  opening 
of  Thibet,  and  the  granting  of  toleration  throughout  the 
wide  Russian  empire.  And,  among  the  numerous  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  protected  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
the  thunders  of  the  warship  are  making  way  for  the  gospel 
of  peace ;  and  cannibalism,  and  those  revolting  superstitions 
which  demand  hecatombs  of  himian  victims  for  their 
worship,  promise  soon  to  be  things  of  the  past.  If  the  savage 
is  not  being  civilized,  he  is  at  least  learning  how  to  labour, 
a  condition  of  things  highly  favourable  to  the  propagation 
of  the  faith. 

But  nearer  to  home  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
great  peril  to  the  prosperity  of  our  Associations  that  demands 
immediate  forethought.  For  many  years,  including  even 
the  last,  France  has  been  the  principal  contributor  to  the 
funds  of  the  ^  Propagation.'  She  has  been  giving  more  than 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  now  her  infidel  rulers  are  busied 
in^daborating^lavrs  for  the  uprooting  of  religion.    Many  of 
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her  decgy  are  to  be  left  a  miserable  pittance  on  which  they 
could  not  live,  an4  this  but  for  a  few  years ;  and  even  the 
highest/  the  Bishops,  about  sixty  pounds  a  year.  She  will 
need  her  clergy  still,  for  ^e  is  Catholic,  which  mi^t  wdl  be 
inferred  from  the  leading  part  ^e  is  taking  stiU  in  the 
'  Propagation  *  by  the  many  priests  she  is  yearly  sftnding 
abroad,  as  well  as  by  the  munificence  of  her  contributions. 
Suppose  this  l^islation  complete,  which  amounts  almost  to 
a  certainty,  she  will  have  to  directly  maintain  her  dergy. 
How  then  will  the  funds  for  foreign  missions  be  affected  ? 
It  is  a  question  that  calls  for  immediate  consideration. 
Surely  it  is  not  a  time  for  relaxing  our  endeavours  in  favoor 
of  our  two  Associations. 

Such  fine  opportunities  as  we  have  seen  of  extending 
the  kingdom  of  the  Church  are  not  given  us  to  be  n^lected. 
'  Other  sheep  I  have  that  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  I 
must  bring ;  and  they  shall  hear  My  voice,  and  there  shall 
be  made  one  fold  and  one  shepherd.'  The  Grood  Shejdierd 
wishes  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  as  of  ourselves,  and 
wishes  it  to  be  effected  through  us.  How  shall  they  hear  His 
voice  without  a  preacher  ?  And  how  can  they  preach 
unless  they  be  sent  ?  And  are  we  not  distinctly  told  to  pray 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  labourers  into  His  harvest  ? 
With  such  testimonies  before  him  what  Catholic  can  remain 
indifferent  to  the  claims  of  the  Associations  whose  cause  we 
are  endeavouring  to  advocate.  '  The  harvest  is  great ' ; 
never,  perhaps  was  it  greater  since  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles  themselves.  Herein  it  is  easy  to  discern  a  special 
Providence  multiplying  fervent  converts  at  a  time  when 
indifference  and  unbelief  are  spreading  in  coimtries  old  in 
the  faith  and  for  centuries  fervent  in  its  practice. 

But  if  the  prospect  is  encouraging  for  the  conversion  of 
the  adult  populations  of  heathendom,  still  more  so  is  that 
for  the  baptism  of  infants.  This  is  the  work  of  the  junior 
Association,  that  of  the  *  Holy  Childhood,'  founded  at  Paris, 
1843,  eulogized  by  Leo  XIII  before  his  elevation  to  the 
Sovereign  Pontificate,  and  blessed  and  privileged  by  him 
on  the  jubilee  of  its  foundation.  It  has  for  its  protector  a 
name  that  will  touch  a  chord  in  the  heart  of  Ireland,  Cardinal 
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V.  Vannatelli.  *  We  desire  [words  of  Leo]  on  the  occasion  of 
mis  happy  event  to  give  it  [Holy  Childhood]  a  perpetual 
proof  of  our  good  will.  Wherefore  deferring  also  to  the 
wishes  of  our  dear  Son  Cardinal  V.  Vannutelli,  protector  of 
the  whole  Society,  we  ordain  that  the  privileges  which  have 
been  temporarily  granted  to  it,  shall  be  confirmed  to  it  in 
perpetuity.'  The  Annals  of  this  Society,  not  being  so 
widely  circulated  as  those  of  the  '  Propagation,'  we  append 
the  official  account  of  the  privileges y  showing  also  the  object 
and  nature  of  the  work  itself.^    It  has  been  working  for  more 


*  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  CHILDHOOD. 

I.  Objxct. — ^To  save  pagan  children  in  China,  Africa,  and  elsewhere 
tlurooghoat  heathendom,  from  the  cruelty  of  inhuman  parents,  from 
infantMnde,  and  from  slavery,  and  brine  them  up  as  Christians — sudi  is 
the  aim  and  object  of  this  most  laudable  and  fruitful  of  Catholic  works, 
worid*wide  in  its  organization,  blessed  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  and 
enriched  with  numerous  indulgences  and  privileges. 

II.  MSMBBRS. — The  conditions  of  membership  are-^i)  The  daily 
ndtml  of  a  Hail  Mary,  with  the  invocation,  '  Holy  Mary,  ever  Virgin, 
prmy  for  us  and  for  the  poor  pagan  children  ;*  (2)  A  subscription  of  not  lets 
thsA  sixpence  a  year,  or  a  halfpenny  a  month.  In  the  case  of  very  young 
members,  the  parents  may  satisfy  for  them  by  saying  the  prescribed 
prayer. 

Lifs-Mbmbers. — Anyone  who,  instead  of  the  ordinary  annual  sub- 
scription, contributes  to  the  funds  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £4,  becomes  a 
life-member.  A  sum  of  not  less  than  ;^i2  entitles  the  donor,  besides, 
to  a  copy  of  the  Annals  gratis  for  life. 

Though  primarily  intended  as  a  Missionary  Association  of  Children, 
all  Catholics,  of  whatever  age,  may  become  members  of  the  Holy  Child- 
hood. Saving  souls  in  the  divinest  of  all  good  works,  and  it  is  known 
that  no  other  charity  saves  so  many  souls  as  this  much-needed  work  of 
GOfporal  and  spiritual  mercy. 

III.  Funds. — Allocated  each  year  by  the  Central  Council  at  Paris 
to  the  several  Missions  adopted  by  the  Association — these  Missions  at 
present  (1898)  are  186  in  number.  The  funds  are  exclusively  employed — 
( I)  in  procuring  the  grace  of  Baptism  for  pagan  infants  in  danger  of  death  ; 
(3)  in  bashing  children  doomed  to  death  or  slavery  ;  and  (3)  in  providing 
for  their  maintenance  and  Christian  training.  The  number  of  rescued 
children  on  the  funds  of  the  Society  last  year  (1897)  ^^s  33S>^73  I  ^^^  ^^^ 
nnmber  baptized  was  474,407.  Thus  only  can  those  nations  be  evangelized. 

CLERICAL    PRIVILEGES. 

Priests  who,  as  directors,  promoters,  heads  of  a  circle  of  twelve 
members,  or  by  an  annual  subscription  of  not  less  than  six  shiUings,  aid 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Childhood,  are  granted  faculties — (i)  to  bless  beads, 
crucifixes,  statues,  &c, ;  (2)  to  enrol  in  the  Scapulars ;  (3)  to  attach  to 
crucifixes  the  indulgences  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross  ;  (4)  to  give  the  in- 
didgence  in  articulo  mortis  ;  and  (5)  they  enjoy  the  personal  favour  of  the 
prmleged  altar  three  times  a  week. 

The  aignatore  of  the  Ordinary  being  required  for  the  use  of  these 
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than  sixty  years  (in  Ireland  probably  over  thirty) ;  and  yet 
outside  the  convents  and  coU^es  and  some  religious  schods 
it  is  little  heard  of.  This  could  scarce  be  so  if  the  results  of 
the  work  were  better  known.    Now,  what  are  these  results  ? 

privilei^,  a  printed  copy  of  faculties  wiU  be  forwarded  on  appUcatioii  to 


INDULGENCES. 

By  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  Gregory  XVI,  Pins  IX,  and  Lao  XIII, 
in  their  Rescripts  of  Bfay.  1846,  of  January,  1847,  April,  1856,  SCaich. 
1870,  and  of  the  15  th  Jnly,  1882  ;  the  followinff  Indnlgenoes  are  granted 
in  perpetoity  to  members  of  the  Association  ol  the  Iiolv  ChQdhood,  00 
the  usual  conditions  of  Confession  and  Communion,  with  the  obligation 
also  of 'praying]for|the  prosperity  at  the  good  work. 

I.  Plbkary  Indulqbncbs. 

I. — ^A  Plenary  Indulgence,  on  the  Feasts  of  the  Patrons  of  the  Holy 
Childhood,  vis.,  tne  Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Vir^  (NoMmbtr  ai). 
Feast  of  the  Guardian  Angels  (Ociober  21),  Feast  of  St.  Joacq^  (Mmrck  19), 
Feast  of  St.  Accent  de  Paul  {Jufy  19)  and  the  Feast  (buember  3)  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier. 

2. — ^A  Plenary  Induljg^ence  may  be  gained  by  assisting  at  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  offered  for  the  hving  associates  on  any  day  between  Chriatmas 
and  the  Purification,  B.V.M. 

3. — ^Also  by  assisting  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  offered  for  deceased  membera 
any  day  from  ttie  Second  Sunday  after  Easter  till  the  end  of  liiay. 

4. — ^A  Plenary  Indulgence,  on  the  anniversary  day  of  Baptism,  to 
directors,  promoters,  and  collectors;  also  to  their  immediate  relatives, 
namely,  the  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters  of  said  promoters. 

II.  Partial  Indulgbncbs. 

X. — ^An  Indulgence  of  seven  years,  to  those  who  on  the  occasion  of 
the  festivals  and  general  meetings  of  the  Society,  receive  the  solemn 
blessing  according  to  the  form  given  in  the  Ritual,  and  found  also  in  our 
Annals  for  January,  1898. 

2. — An  Indulgence  of  one  year,  to  members  of  Councils  and  Com- 
mittees, as  often  as  they  take  part  in  meetings  for  the  good  of  the  work. 

3. — A  daily  Indulgence  of  a  hundred  days  to  promoters  and  collectors 
who  recite  the  prescribed  prayers. 

4. — An  Indulgence  of  a  hundred  days  to  any  one  (associate  or  non- 
associate)  who  during  Christmas  time  makes  an  offering  to  the  Divine 
Child  in  favour  of  the  pagan  children. 

5. — An  Indulgence  of  forty  days,  to  any  one  (associate  or  non-associate) 
who  speaks  in  favour  of  the  Association,  toties  quoties, 

N.B. — ^The  above  indulgences,  both  plenary  and  partial,  may  be 

g lined  by  children  who  have  not  yet  made  their  first  communion,  the 
oly  Father  having  dispensed  with  the  usual  condition  of  Holy  Communion 
in  their  case — this  condition,  however,  to  be  supplied  by  some  other 
good  work  appointed  by  their  confessor. 

III.  Massbs. 

I. — ^Two  Masses  will  be  offered  each  month  in  one  of  the  principal 
sanctuaries  dedicated  to  the  Infant  Saviour  or  our  Blessed  Lady  for  all 
the  livina  members. 

2.— TWO  Masses  will  be  offered  each  month  in  one  of  the  above 
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The  estimate  must  be  a  rough  one,  and  not  quite  up  to  date. 
The  immediate  results,  some  millions  of  Hail  Marys  sent  up 
to  heaven  from  youthful  hearts  unstained  by  any  grievous 
sin ;  and  the  sum  of  about  £140,000  (including  donations) 
annually  contributed.  Ireland's  part  in  this  is  between 
nine  hundred  and  one  thousand  pounds,  but  for  years  scarce 
any  progress  is  noticeable. 

And  the  idtimate  result  is  the  baptism  annually  of  some 
400,000  infants  of  Pagan  parents.  iThe  field  of  this  great 
work  is  the  Chinese  Empire  (not  exclusively),  where  infant 
murder  and  desertion  are  still  in  practice.^  Incredible,  some 
readers  may  say.  Where  are  the  priests  to  baptize  so  many, 
and  through  the  wide  extent  of  the  empire ;  and  if  so,  the 
Catholic  population  would  stand  much  higher  than  it  does. 
The  answer  is,  the  great  majority  are  baptized  in  a  dying 
state,  and  are  now  in  Heaven  pleading  for  their  benefactors, 
and  an  are  not  baptized  by  priests.  Many  are  baptized  by 
the  members  of  religious  Sisterhoods  and  by  educated  lay 
baptizers.  It  might  be  added,  as  a  matter  of  opinion  from 
a  constant  reader  of  the  Annals,  that  the  number  might  well 
be  doubled,  if  the  means  were  provided  to  send  out  more 
baptizers,  to  maintain  in  orphanages  the  surviving  children* 
and  to  purchase  at  a  low  figure  the  parental  rights  of 
thousands. 

Beautiful  and  heaven-sent  thought  was  this  of  the  Holy 
Childhood,  to  constitute  the  children  of  the  whole  Church 
protectors,  and,  under  the  headship  of  the  Child  Jesus, 
saviours  of  their  Pagan  brothers  and  sisters.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  short  daily  prayer  and  the  monthly  half- 
penny freely  contributed  will  have  a  fine,  softening  effect 
on  the  youthful  donors.     It  will  teach  them  betimes  the 


tanctaaiies  also  for  all  benefactors,  one  for  the  living  and  one  for 
deceased  benefactors. 

3. — ^Mass  will  be  offered  annually  the  second  week  after  Easter  for 
all  deceased  members. 

N.B. — In  all  the  masses  and  suffrages  of  the  Society,  there  is  a  special 
intention  for  Catholic  mothers  that  their  children  may  not  die  without 
Baptism  ;  and  also  that  children  may  be  worthily  prepared  for  first  com- 
mnnion,  and  may  perserve  in  the  paths  of  virtue. 

^Chambers's  Encyclopedia,  art.  'China.' 
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lesson  of  Christian  self-denial,  and  bring  down  Uesdngs  on 
the  families  they  belong  to. 

Bc^ginning  this  paper  we  enquired  the  cause  of  the  idling 
off  in  Ireland  of  a  work  for  which  she  was  distinguished  in 
history  from  the  time  of  her  own  conversion,  and  have  now 
seen  it  was  not  a  want  of  faith  or  piety,  or  because  the  need 
of  it  to-day  is  less  pressing  than  in  the  past.  It  is  important 
to  find  out  the  cause,  for  then  we  shall  know  the  remedies  to 
apply.  Now  we  would  venture  to  suggest,  as  a  cause,  that 
the  period  of  decadence  was  a  time  of  agrarian  and  political 
imrest,  when  the  temporal  so  easily  gains  the  ascendant 
over  the  q>iritual.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  yearly  being 
modified  giving  us  the  hope  of  a  better  future.  Two  other 
causes  of  a  n^ative  kind  might,  we  think,  be  added,  namely, 
the  Want  of  Advocacy,  and  the  WatU  of  OrganixaHon. 

Advocacy. — Our  Holy  Father  in  his  recent  Encyclical  on 
the  duty  of  instruction,  attributes  the  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence of  many,  leading  to  loss  of  faith,  to  ignorance  of  Christian 
doctrine.  The  same  we  think  might  be  said  of  the  indifference 
of  many  Catholics  to  the  works  of  our  two  Assodationa* 
They  are  not  known,  or  but  superficially  known,  and  so  they 
are  not  heeded  or  but  little  heeded.  There  is  need  of  an 
education.  When  martyrdoms  were  more  nimierous  it  was 
easy  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  foreign  missionary  work.  But 
martyrdoms  have  not  ceased,  and  will  not ;  and  further, 
the  greater  facilities  and  the  wonderful  success  here  recorded, 
should  be  matters  of  deepest  interest  to  every  Catholic  who 
loves  his  Church.  Here  is  a  work  for  the  zealous  priest ;  he 
will  be  assisted  by  others,  but  without  him  it  must  collapse. 
Periodical  altar  notices  are  necessary,  and  on  such  occasions 
interesting  news  from  the  missions,  supplied  by  the  Annals 
would  be  quite  to  the  purpose. 

Organization. — ^The  idea  of  an  association  supposes  rules  ; 
no  society  can  subsist  without  them  ;  nor  will  the  rules  work 
automatically.  The  priest,  having  founded  or  formed  the 
association  in  his  parish,  must  not  withdraw  his  hand,  but 
must  see  to  the  working  of  its  rules.  We  have  in  Belgium 
an  example  showing  what  organisation  can  do,  and  what 
might  be  done  about  as  well  in  Ireland.    It  is  a  country  in 
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extent  little  over  one-third  of  Ireland,  but  in  population  a 
great  deal  over  it.  The  official  account  of  last  year's  con- 
tributions to  the  Propagation  is  before  me,  and  I  see  it  set 
down  nearly  three  times  higher  than  Ireland,  England  and 
Scotland  together !  And  not  alone  by  her  many  contribu- 
tions is  she  distinguished,  but  better  still  by  her  supply  of 
labourers  for  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  missions  in 
the  world.  For  the  last  forty  years  her  priests  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  have  been 
labouring  in  North  China,  and  in  the  Congo,  but  perhaps  not 
so  long.  But  since  1870  the  work  is  being  consolidated  by  the 
founding  and  working  of  a  seminary  to  equip  and  keep  up 
a  supply  of  labourers  for  the  most  arduous  of  missions.  In 
this  seminary  of  Sheut  le  Bruxelles  there  are  this  present 
year  (I  quote  from  the  Annals  of  last  March)  *  thirty-eight 
novices  and  fifty-five  students  in  Philosophy.  At  Louvain 
we  have  eighty-four  students  in  Theology.  There  are 
besides  at  the  Mother  House  fifteen  coadjutor  Brothers 
preparing  for  the  missions,  learning  the  various  trades  that 
will  make  them  so  eminently  useful.  To  the  novitiate  for 
these  brothers  are  admitted  young  men  from  eighteen  to 
thirty  years  of  age,  who  possess  the  necessary  moral  and 
physical  qualifications,  and  are  members  of  respectable 
CathoUc  famiUes.  To  be  admitted  into  the  novitiate  it  is 
necessary  to  be  of  Belgian  or  Dutch  origin,  to  have  gone 
through  their  Humanities  creditably,  and  to  possess  the 
moral  and  physical  qualities  necessary  for  their  future 
career.*  Here  is  an  example  of  missionary  organization  and 
zeal  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  other  Cathohc  countries 
of  Europe.  With  Belgium  these  noble  qualities  seem  to  have 
been  traditional,  for,  three  hundred  years  ago,  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  writing  for  help  on  his  Indian  mission,  said.  Da 
mihi  Bdgas. 

Might  we  also  take  an  example  of  active  organization 
from  those  who  are  not  working  with  us,  but  the  contrary 
rather  ?  There  is  a  Protestant  propaganda  working  prin- 
cipally in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  with,  as  far  as 
money  is  concerned,  wonderful  results.  The  amoimt  annually 
for  many  years  might  be  set  down  at  two  million  pounds, 
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about  five  times  greater  than  the  results  of  our  two  Asso- 
ciations. Now,  even  allowing  for  the  Protestantism  and 
wealth  of  England  and  the  States,  so  large  an  amount  could 
not  be  brought  together  without  an  active  and  well-sustained 
organization  worthy  of  a  cause  like  ours ;  and  this  without 
the  encouragement  in  the  way  of  numerous  conversions  of 
the  poor  infidels.  Of  their  record  a  large  proportion  is  made 
up  of  those  who  attend  a  prayer  meeting  for  the  dinner  or 
other  presents  given  on  the  occasion  ;  and  so  the  mon^  is 
poured  in  and  the  deception  carried  on.  For  dose  upon  a 
century  these^missions  have  been  at  work  ;  but  they  are  a 
huge  failure,  the  curse  of  barrenness  is  upon  them.^ 

But,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  those  wealthy  missions* 
by  reason  of  their  wealth,  are  an  obstacle  to  be  counted  with 
in  the  way  of  our  missions.    There  are  among  the  ministers 
gentlemen  who  can  admire  a  work  which  is  admittedly  better 
than  their  own,  and  suffer  it  to  stand ;  but  the  Bible-reader, 
well-paid  agent,  is  a  real  difficulty  in  the  way ;  he  must  show 
work,  and  that  work  too  often  is  destruction.    The  priest 
has  done  his  work  at  one  station,  and  then  must  go  to 
another,  for  to  them  also  he  is  sent,  and  the  slender  means  at 
his  command  will  not  enable  him  to  provide  a  catechist  as 
an  instructor  and  protector  to  his  flock.    The  wolf  enters, 
and  by  bribery  and  lying  scatters  the  sheep,  thus  marring 
the  missionary's  work,  to  the  discredit  of  the  whole  teaching 
of  Christianity.    Here,  then,  is  another  motive  to  reinforce 
our  Associations,  and  thus  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  mis- 
sionary who  '  bears  the  burthen  of  the  day  and  of  the  heat.' 
Give  him  equal  means,  or  diminish  the  inequality,  and,  apart 
even  from  the  message  that  he  brings,  he  is  sure  to  win.    The 
contrast  is  so  striking  of  the  minister  with  his  family  around 
him,  and,  for  the  place,  what  might   be  called  a  palatial 
residence,  with  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  ;  and  the  priest, 
a  solitary,  self-cut-off  from  home  and  friends,  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  his  work,  and  living  like  the  natives  on  simple  fare, 
that  even  the  untutored  savage  is  drawn  powerfully  to  the 
latter  and  listens  to  his  message.    The  fact  (I  think  it  may 


'  See  Marihall's  Christian  Missions,  passim. 
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be  safely  asserted)  is  admitted  by  travelled  Protestants,  and 
by  sadi  of  them  as  read  both  sides  of  the  missionary  question. 
An  example  occurs  to  the  writer,  and  it  will  be  given  on  the 
authority  in  writing  of  a  Protestant  gentleman.  Travelling 
abroad  he  fell  in  with  a  French  priest  who  was  going  out  on 
a  foreign  mission.  The  gentleman  enquired  when  he 
expected  to  return  to  his  home  and  to  civilization  ;  and  the 
answer  was  in  one  word — Jamais  (never).  It  was  a  revela- 
tion, and  he  then  compared  the  missions  of  the  Catholic 
priests  with  those  of  other  denominations  in  favour  of  the 
former. 

From  the  facts  and  figures  and  authorities  already  quoted 
we  may  conclude]: — i.  That  our  missions  to  the  heathen  are 
{MTOgressing,  and  fairly  prosperous,  and  that  at  the  present 
day  facilities  are  given  which  encourage  us  to  work  more 
vigorously  still.  2.  That  our  own  country  in  not  true  to  the 
traditions  of  her  past,  which  we  have  attributed  to  other 
causes  than  a  decline  of  faith  or  zeal  among  the  people. 
3.  That  the  remedy  for  the  principal  cause  is  to  remove  the 
ignorance  that  obtains,  if  not  of  the  work  itself,  at  least  of 
its  importance.  If  this  is  to  be  done  at  all  it  must  be  by  the 
pries^ood,  foimding,  or  refounding,  and  sustaining  the  two 
Associations  treated  of  here,  in  which  the  junior  clergy 
principally  are  addressed.  But  why  principally  the  juniors, 
since  they  are  not  the  Rectors  ?  First,  I  suppose  because  I 
am  happy  to  know  so  many  of  them,  and  to  think  they  will 
not  take  it  as  an  impertinence.  And  secondly,  because  the 
hands  of  the  Rectors  may  be  already  full  of  work  which  must 
be  done,  and  with  energies,  it  may  be,  more  or  less  impaired. 

Should  the  Principal  be  engaged  with  one  Association, 
his  assistant  would  find  room  for  his  zeal  in  the  other  ;  for  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  any  priest  would  hinder  the  work 
of  either,  and  thus  constitute  himself  a  veritable  Advocalus 
Diaboli.  A  rather  dangerous  experiment  it  would  prove,  to 
discredit  or  even  make  light  of  a  work  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  so  dear  to  the  Heart  of 
the  Saviour  of  men,  and  one  which  has  already  procured  the 
salvation  of  miUions.^ 


*  About  thirteen  yean  ago  a  report  was  made  dirgcUy  to  Leo  XIII 
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And  yet  we  hear  such  foolish  words  as  these  worse,  a 
great  deal  worse  than  foolish :  ,^  Ireland  is  poor,  and  these 
monies  should  not  be  collected  and  sent  oat  of  the  oouuUy/ 
Oh  '  tea  it  not  in  Geth  i  *  What  wonderful  patriots  1  One 
is  reminded  of  the  (7t  {fMii  ^«r£<io  of  Judas.  Why  not  rather 
attack  the  Irish  drink  bill,  and  strive  to  diminish  the  foorteen 
millions  annually,  than  grumble  at  the  four  or  five  thoasaitd 
pounds  employed  in  the  salvation  of  souls  and  in  earteoskm 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  our  Lord.  Verily ,  if  you  are  patriots, 
you  are  ill-natured  children  of  the  Church  your  mother. 

Again  it  is  said  :  *  The  home  charities  demand  all  the 
money  that  can  be  collected ;  so  many  poor  people  to  be 
helped,  and  churches  and  schools  to  be  built  or  kept  in 
repair.'  Hear  the  present  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  in 
reply : — 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  iatimidated  by  the  thought 
that  ^[ood  works  of  every  kind,  often  most  urgent,  such  as 
Christian  education,  appeal  to  us  on  all  sides.  The  oiganintion 
and  the  plan  of  the  rropagation  of  the  Faith  enaUe  it  to  be 
developed  without  injury  to  other  good  works.  ...  It  is  within 
the  means  of  all,  of  the  poorest  and  humblest  children  of  the 
Church  .  .  .  and  God  has  visibly  blessed  the  thought.  We  are 
convinced  that  in  working  for  the  Association  of  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith,  we  shall  draw  down  fresh  blessings  from  God 
upon  all  our  diocesan  and  parish  work. 

On  so  high  an  authority  it  may,  I  think,  be  asserted  that 
no  parochial  work  will  suffer  by  the  working  of  our  Associa- 
tions. Such  a  thing  has  not  happened  in  all  the  past ;  why 
then  fear  it  for  the  future  ? 

But,  after  all,  *  charity  begins  at  home.'  Yes,  caeteris 
paribus ;  and  all  other  things  are  not  alike.  The  corporal 
necessity  of  the  poorest  in  any  Irish  parish,  except  a  case  of 

extreme  necessity,  which  is  of  the  rarest,  could  bear  no  com- 

'  - — 

of  the  working  of  the  Holy  Childhood  since  its  inceptioo  in  184^,  in  which 
it  was  formally  stated  by  the  Director-General  that  it  had  resulted  in  the 
baptism  of  twelve  million  children  of  heathen  parents.  Now,  calcn- 
lattng  for  these  thurteen  years,  and  remembering  that,  daring  this  period, 
the  vstnlt  maeraUy  was  Mtween  four  and  five  himdred  thonsand  annually, 
we  may  add  she  other  millions,  making  up  the  enormous  sum  of  eighteen 
million  baptisms  I  On  that  occasion  His  Holiness  said  '  It  [the  Holy  Child- 
hood] was  a  glory  to  the  country  that  gave  it  birth ;  and  a  glory  and  a 
hlnssing  to  all  the  countries  that  welcomed  and  adopted  it.' 
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parisoii  with  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  heathen,  con- 
verted or  unconverted.  And,  take  the  question  of  church- 
building  at  home,  and  on  the  foreign  missions.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  work  of  zeal  to  build  magnificent  temples  and 
eacpend  large  sums  on  their  decoration.  But  the  same  sacred 
functions  are  performed,  and  the  same  God  is  worshipped 
in  the  hut-chapel  with  its  walls  of  mud,  and  roof  of  bamboos, 
or  branches  of  the  forest  trees ;  and,  while  the  latter  i$  not 
snffident  for  a  tithe  of  the  eager  worshippers,  many  of  our 
drardies  are  but  half  filled  with  people. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  adds  strength  to  the 
claims  of  the  chapel  as  against  the  church,  namely  that  the 
former  often  draws  its  congregation  from  a  circuit  of  twenty 
miles  or  more,  who  spend  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
spiritual  luxuries  of  the  poor  edifice.  Should  it  not  be  made 
for  them  as  respectable  as  possible,  when  the  result  would 
be  a  swelling  of  the  Catechumenate  by  himdreds  ?  To 
every  reader  of  the  Annals  such  recitals  are  refreshingly 
familiar. 

Now,  what  is  our  conclusion  ?  Can  it  be  other  than  this, 
that  every  true  son  of  the  Church  should  look  out  beyond 
the  boundary  of  his  own  country,  how  dear  soever  it  may  be 
to  him  ;  should  look  to  the  boimdaries  of  the  Church,  which 
are  the  boundaries  of  the  world  as  well ;  should  rejoice  in  her 
triimiphs  and  sympathize  with  her  in  adversity,  as  to-day  in 
France.  And  this  not  a  barren,  but  a  helpful  sympathy ; 
yes,  helping  by  prayers  and  contributions  and  by  every 
means  withhi  our  reach  the  great  labourers  in  those  distant 
fields  we  have  been  survejdng.  The  priest  who  is  so  minded, 
though  he  may  feel  no  stirring  to  embark  on  so  dangerous 
a  mission  himself,  has  within  him — ^in  our  humble  opinion — 
one  of  the  surest  signs  of  predestination. 

A  suggestion  that  deserves  an  earUer  mention  is,  that  as 
the  Associations  are  open  to  donations  and  bequests,  and 
have  been  largely  aided  by  them,  they  should  be  occasionally 
made  the  subject  of  altar  notices,  in  which  the  conditions 
necessary  for  a  vaUd  will  might  be  stated.  Another  means 
of  powerfully  helping  these  missions  within  the  reach  of 
every  priest  would  be,  to  see  if  there  is  in  the  parish  one  or 
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more  promisiiig  subjects  for  the  foreign  missionary  colleges 
at  Wilton,  Cork ;  or  any  other  college  or  seminary,  where 
students  are  prepared  for  foreign  missions,  other  than  the 
Colonies  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Further  information  for  the  founding  or  working  of  the 
Associations,  and  also  for  the  necessary  appliances,  may  be 
had  by  communicating  with — for  the  Propagation,  Rev. 
Joseph  P.  Gorman,  Secretary,  Committee  Rooms,  Parlia- 
ment Street,  Dublin ;  and  for  the  Holy  Childhood — ^Rev* 
M.  Hyland,  C.S.Sp.,  French  Collie,  Blackrock,  Dublin. 

Among  the  appliances  for  the  working  of  the  Junior 
Association,  a  large  print,  showing  the  work  on  the  field 
itself,  will  be  supplied  on  application.  This  will  serve  as  an 
object-lesson  for  children  in  the  schools,  which  will  interest 
them  immensely,  and  be  productive  of  (for  them)  very  large 
results.    We  speak  from  experience. 

Jas.  Carpenter,  c.m. 
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The  Scriftukes  Searched. — ^Thb  Result 

t 

OUR  object  in  the  last  article  was  to  gather  together 
the  scattered  Scripture  evidence  on  which  the 
Messianic  hope  rested.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
outline  briefly  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  the 
nature  and  growth  of  that  hope,  in  so  far  as  these  may 
be  inferred  from  the  search  of  the  Scriptures  just  com- 
pleted. Needless  to  say,  we  do  not  find  in  any  of  the 
pages  of  the  Old  Testament  a  complete  picture  of  the 
Messianic  hope ;  but,  as  we  read  through  one  sacred  book 
after  another,  the  picture  rises  up  before  us,  and  grows 
in  ever-increasing  sublimity,  like  some  flower  beautiful  in 
its  first  opening  that  grows  more  lovely  as  each  new  beauty 
unfolds  itself.  Lookel  at  in  its  fulness,  after  tracing  its 
growth  through  the  ages,  the  Messianic  hope  is  like  some 
marvellous  picture,  too  great  in  its  comprehensiveness  to  be 
the  concept  at  first  of  any  one  mind  ;  but  which  is  brought 
to  completion  by  a  series  of  brilliant  artists,  who  laboured 
zealously,  one  after  the  other,  in  filling  in  the  details  out- 
lined by  their  predecessors.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  much 
more  beautiful  the  picture  would  appear  in  its  growth 
and£^completion,  had  we  seen  it  under  the  full  light  of 
fedth,  but  even  when  looked  at  under  the  weaker  light 
that  comes  from  unaided  reason,  it  is  beautiful  still. 

Before  tracing  the  growth  of  the  Messianic  hope  from 
Eve  to  Malachias,  we  must  ask  the  reader  to  notice  the 
dose  connection  between  the  early  ^promises  and  those 
which  follow.  Taken  by  themselves, — as  already  remarked 
— ^these  early  promises  may  seem  vague  and  uncertain ; 
it  is  different,  however,  when  they  are  viewed  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  prophecies.  They  are  then  seen  to  be  the 
^rst  supports  on  which  the  Messianic  hope  rests,  the  first 
Droad  lines  in  the  Messianic  picture ;  and  through  them 

VOL.  XVIII.  I 
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we  can  trace  that  hope  to  its  first  source  amid  the  shadows 
of  Eden. 

It  is  not  the  followers  of  Jesus  alone  who  dis- 
cover this  intimate  connection  between  the  earlier  and 
later  Messianic  prophecies.  It  was  recognised  through 
every  period  of  Jewish  history,  down  even  to  the  time 
of  Christ.  It  was  before  the  mind  of  Mary  as  she  chanted 
the  Magnifieai,  and  of  Zachary,  when  *his  m<nith  was 
opened  and  his  tongue  loosed '  to  utter  the  heavenly  Bm^ 
dictus ;  for  to  one  of  them  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  was 
the  fulfilment  of  the  oath  which  Jehovah  made  to  Akraham^ 
and  to  the  other  (he  remembrance  of  the  mercy  He  spoke  to 
him  and  to  his  seed  for  ever.^ 

Thus, — ^we  repeat  it» — whether  these  early  prcnnises 
were  mythical  or  not ;  they  are  inseparaMy  connected 
with  what  f6Ilo¥rs ;  they  are  the  origin  and  root  of  the 
Messianic  hope. 

Let  us  now,  guided  by  the  evidence  already  gleaned,  trace 
briefly  the  hope  itself .  Its  b^inning,  according  to  the  J  ewidi 
faith,  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  sin.  Hardly  had  the 
first  fall  thrown  its  darkness  across  the  world,  till  the 
Messianic  hope  shed  its  first  light  of  consolation,  and 
through  the  ages  that  followed,  wherever  that  hope  was 
cherished,  it  shed  comfort  around  the  sorrow-laden.  To 
Eve  there  was  given  but  the  vague  promise  of  victory 
over  the  serpent ;  when  or  how,  she  knew  not.  With  Shem, 
however,  begins  God's  special  predilection  for  one  part 
of  the  human  race, — a  predilection  which  becomes 
centred  afterwards  in  Abraham,  and  his  posterity 
through  Jacob.  That  posterity, — ^numerous  as  the  stars 
of  heaven, — ^were  to  be  united  to  Jehovah  by  special 
bonds,  and  were  destined  to  be  the  channels  through 
which  He  would  pour  out  His  blessings  on  the  human 
race  ;  what  these  blessings  are  to  be,  is  not  clearly  defined, 
but  it  becomes  apparent  afterwards.  Though  Abraham 
had  passed  away,  the  promises  which  centred  around  his 
personality,  and  which  were  supposed  to  be  made  to  him, 
were  jealously  guarded,  and  had  caught  firm  hold  on  the 

■      '    '■  '  "    I  — —^1— ^— ^a^— .— ^— — MMl— ■   Mill  I     lit         I    I  M  1      I       I         i^        I  I«i1^— ^— ■.— ^P^—i ^I^M 

^  See  Luke  i. 
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people's  minds,  when  David  and  the  other  Psahnists  sang« 
So  far  from  ignoring  the  tradition,  these  sacred  writers 
made  it  the  text  for  the  revelations  with  which  they  were 
entrusted ;  their  most  sublime  pronoimcements  were  ulti- 
mately but  revelations  of  the  manner  in  which  Jehovah 
had  decreed  to  fulfil  these  early  promises.  The  glory  of 
Abraham's  posterity  is  insisted  on,  but  now  they  are  told 
how  that  glory  is  to  be  realised  in  the  person  of  an  anointed 
One  who  was  to  spring  from  their  midst,  and  rule  over  all 
nations.  Again  and  again,  in  words  of  surpassing  beauty, 
these  high-souled  poets,  chant  Messiah's  praise,  his  inde- 
scribable greatness,  his  power,  his  sanctity,  his  victory  over 
his  enemies,  his  goodness  to  mankind,  his  love  for  his 
friends.  These  new  revelations,  explaining  as  they  did 
the  vague  promises  handed  down  to  them,  sent  deeper 
into  the  Jewish  people's  hearts  the  root  of  the  Messianic 
hope  ;  while  the  revelations  themselves  received  still  greater 
definiteness  from  the  heaven-deansed  lips  of  Isaias.  He 
speaks  as  one  who  saw  the  Messiah  face  to  face,  and  lived 
in  the  sunshine  of  peace,  which  the  light  of  his  glory  shed 
over  the  earth.  He  describes  him  with  all  the  detailed 
vividness  of  an  eye-witness,  and  either  he,  or  some  '  great 
unknown,'  whose  genius  rivalled  his,  describes,  in  words  of 
unequalled  grandeur,  the  glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem — 
King  Messiah's  Kingdom. 

But  mingling  with  these  growing  hopes,  we  find  a 
darker  belief,  concerning  some  sufferer  by  whose  wounds 
we  were  to  be  healed.  His  sufferings  are  connected  in  some 
mysterious  way  with  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  King- 
dom, and  he  himself  intimately  connected,  if  not  identified, 
with  King  Messiah.  This  strange  cloud,  which  throws  its 
shadow  across  the  brightness  of  the  Messianic  hope,  is  first 
sketched  by  the  Psalmist,  but  its  colours  are  deepened, 
and  its  form  made  more  defined,  by  the  pencil  of  the 
Dentero-Isaias. 

Seeing  the  place  which  the  Psalmists  and  Prophets  held 
in  the  estimation  of  their  countrymen,  it  is  certain  that,  by 
this  time  at  least,  the  firm  belief  in  the  coming  of  Messiah  had 
entered  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  people.    Their 
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prophets  afterwards  repeatedly  refer  to  the  blessmgs  which 
shall  characterize  his  reign,  but  they  utter  no  direct  promise 
of  his  coming, — that  is  ta^en  for  granted.  To  him,  how- 
ever, they  turn  amid  all  the  troubles  that  surround  them, 
and  in  him  they  find  consolation  for  all  their  sorrows. 
TerriUe  as  may  be  the  wickedness  around  them,  and  sad 
as  they  may  feel  in  contemplating  it,  they  ultimately  rise 
above  these  thoughts,  to  centre  the  gaze  of  their  country- 
men on  the  pron^sed  day  when  all  these  things  shall  db- 
appear,  and  peace  and  righteousness  shall  dwell  supreme* 
Their  thoughts  may  be  occasioned  by  their  circumstances, 
but  they  are  not  so  bounded ;  they  soar  away  beyond  the 
horizon  of  their  own  times,  and  seek  rest  within  the  peace 
of  King  Messiah's  Kingdom.  Bittedy  indeed  does  Jeremias 
deplore  the  wickedness  of  the  unworthy  pastors,  who 
destroy  the  sheep  of  the  Lord's  pasture,  but  he  consoles 
his  people  by  reminding  them  of  the  promised  shepherd, 
who  shall  bring  back  the  wandering  sheep  ;  and  Ezechiel,. 
amid  the  miseries  and  sinfulness  of  his  own  age,  turns  for 
consolation  to  the  time  when  God  will  put  a  new  spirit 
into  His  people,  and  will  bring  back  the  flock  that  the  wicked 
pastors  scattered,  and  will  feed  them  by  the  mountains  of 
Israel,  by  the  rivers  and  on  all  the  habitations  of  the 
Lord,  and  will  appoint  over  them  one  shepherd,  His  servant 
David. 

Through  all  the  subsequent  years,  until  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel  gives  his  message  to  his  countrymen,, 
the  hope  is  ardently  cherished,  and  in  the  pages  of  that 
book  we  find  it  reappearing  again  in  all  its  living  reality. 
From  the  touch  of  this  artist,  however,  the  growing  picture 
seems  to  have  received  a  new  colouring.  Not  alone  is  the 
time  of  Messiah's  coming  more  exactly  defined,  and  the 
identity  of  the  King  and  servant  more  strikingly  suggested,, 
but  the  Messianic  Kingdom  itself  is  seemingly  looked  at 
from  a  new  standpoint.  The  institution  and  growth  of 
that  Kingdom,  over  the  world's  greatest  empires,  and  its 
comparison  with  them,  give  it  a  certain  worldly  aspect  it  had 
not  till  then.  True,  they  all  speak  of  it  as  extending  over 
the  whole  earth,  but  Daniel  seems  to  describe  it  as  though 
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it  were  a  kingdom  of  the  earth,  oatrivallmg  in  earthly 
spkndow  the  kingdoms  it  had  destroyed.  We  do  not  say 
that  Daniel's  words  lead,  necessarily,  to  this  conclusion. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  they  do  not, — ^but  it  seems  to  us 
that  his  prophecies  contributed  no  small  share  towards 
the  belief  of  the  latter-day  Jews,  about  the  worldly  grandeur 
of  Messiah's  Kingdom.^ 

StiU  the  splendour  which,  to  his  gaze,  surrounded  the 
Messianic  Kingdom,  did  not  make  Daniel  forget  the  dark 
background  on  which  its  glory  seemed  to  repose ;  Messiah 
was  to  be  slain. 

As  the  age  advances,  the  hope  grows  continually  more 
detailed.  Each  of  the  prophets  contributes  something 
towards  the  completion  of  the  picture  at  which  his  pre- 
decessors loved  to  labour,  till  the  last  touches  are  given 
by  the  pencil  of  Malachias. 

Hasty  and  imperfect  as  is  this  sketch  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Messianic  hope,  it  shows  how  uniqudy  strange 
was  the  central  dogma  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Bequeathed 
to  them, — at  least  according  to  their  own  thinking, — from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  it  remained  through  all  their  history 
the  vivifying  principle  of  their  religious  creed.  Far  from 
withering  away  as  the  race  grew  older,  it  expanded  during 
each  generation  with  a  more  vigorous  and  more  imdying 
life.  Its  continuity  was  faithfully  preserved  through  all 
its  varying  developments,  and  in  its  latest  form  it  may 
be  reasonably  interpreted,  as  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
Divine  method  of  fulfilling  the  earliest  promises  from 
which  it  sprang.  Looked  at  in  its  completion,  as  seen 
in  the  Old  Testament  pages,  even  by  eyes  closed  to  the 
light  of  faith,  it  is  the  abiding  hope  that  Jehovah,  faithful 
to  His  oft-repeated  promises,  would  raise  up  a  great  Son 
of  David, — ^beautiful  above  the  children  of  men,  and  more 
than  human  in  his  majesty,  who  would  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  his  father,  and  would  establish  a  new  kingdom  of  world- 


'  Bach  belief  was  certainly  widespread  at  the  time  of  Christ,  and  was 
shared  even  by  Christ's  disciples  long  after  they  left  all  things  to  follow 
Him.  Even  aiter  His  resurrection  ms  chosen  ones  asked  would  He  this 
time  restore  Israel  (Acts  i.  6).  See  also  Luke  xxiv.  2X»  where  they  hoped  it 
was  He  that  would  have  redeemed  Israel. 
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extent,  where  peace  and  justice  and  judgment  should 
for  ever  dwell,  and  over  which  he  would  for  ever  reign, 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Promised  Land  would  that 
Kingdom  extend,  yet  Sion  was  to  be  its  centre  and  its 
chief  glory.  UnUke  the  kingdoms  typified  by  the  statue 
of  Nebuchodonozer,  it  was  to  be  indestructible,  and  its 
splendour  chiefly  religious.  It  was  to  be  established 
while  the  Temple  stood,  and  seventy  weeks  after  the 
Persian  had  permitted  the  remnant  that  returned  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Messiah,  the  Eling  and  founder 
of  that  empire,  was  to  be  a  prophet  also,  a  shepherd  over 
his  people,  and  a  priest.  He  would  purify  the  sons  of 
Levi,  and  in  his  Kingdom  there  would  be  a  new  sacrifice,-^ 
a  dean  oblation, — offered  not  merely  in  Jerusalem,  but  the 
vrhole  world  over,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
down  of  the  same. 

We  need  not  dwdl  again  on  the  mysterious  connection 
between  Messiah  and  the  sinless  servant.  But  it  may  be 
well  to  remark,  that  the  reality  of  such  a  connection  is 
unaffected  by  the  inability  of  pre-Christian  Jews  to  discern 
it.  It  is  by  no  means  essential  to  prophecy  that  men  must 
know  beforehand  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  prophecy 
is  to  be  fulfilled ;  it  is  enough  if  the  fulfilment,  when  it 
takes  place,  be  such  that  men  can  see  in  it  a  real  accom- 
plishment of  the  promises  made,  and  not  a  mere  accidental 
similitude  between  two  disconnected  facts.  And  so,  even 
though  the  Jews  who  looked  for  the  fulfilment  failed  to 
understand  the  full  connection  between  Messiah  and  the 
servant,  or  entertained  mistaken  ideas  about  the  general 
character  of  the  Messianic  blessings,  their  error  need  not 
disturb  us.  Even  though  the;  supposed  realization  in 
Christ  is  not  the  kind  they  expected,  it  is  still  possible  for 
us  to  say  whether  it  be  not  the  true  accomplishment  after 
all ;  whether  the  correspondence  between  the  life  of  Christ 
and  the  promises  on  which  the  hope  rests  is  of  Divine 
institution,  or  the  result  of  chance,  and  so  whether  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  Jewish  hope  be  not  due  to 
Jewish  error. 
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The   Result  Confirmed 

II. 

Having  tried  to  outline  the  Messianic  hope,  as  it  is 
revealed  to  unaided  reason,  in  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, it  is  welly  before  seeing  how  far  the  hope  has  been 
truly  realized  in  Christ,  to  see  how  far  the  evidence  already 
obtained  may  be  confirmed  and  supplemented  from  other 
sources.  From  the  Talmud  and  Targums, — ^works  dealing 
with  the  Old  Testament,  and  written  by  Jewish  scholars, — 
much  interesting  information  m^ht  be  adduced,  but  the 
space  at  our  disposal  forbids  a  full  study  of  them.  Yet  for 
tiie  sake  of  the  information  they  give  regarding  Jewish 
belief,  we  must  find  place  for  their  commentaries  on  a  few 
of  the  passages  controverted  by  Rationalists. 

In  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  as  well  as  in  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  we  find  clear  evidence  that  the  Messianic 
hope  rested  on  foundations  supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as 
the  human  race.  Paraphrazing  the  Protoevangel,  the 
Jerusalem  Targum,  says  :  *  When  the  children  of  the  woman 
labour  in  the  law,  they  shall  smite  the  serpent's  head,  and 
shall  kill  it ;  but  when  they  forsake  the  precepts,  it  shall 
smite  them.  Yet,*  it  adds,  *  there  shall  be  a  remedy  for 
the  children  of  the  woman,  but  for  thee,  O  serpent,  there 
shall  be  no  remedy,  for  they  shall  hereafter  perform  to  each 
other  a  healing  in  the  days  of  King  Messiah.^  ^ 

True,  these  Targums  are  not  as  old  as  the  passages 
they  paraphraze.  They  were  written  when  the  Messianic 
idea  was  developed,  but  they  throw  an  interesting  light  on 
the  traditional  Jewish  interpretation  of  the  passage,  as 
well  as  on  the  Jewish  concept  of  Messiah's  work.  Equally 
interesting  is  the  interpretation  given  in  the  Talmud  and 
Targum  Onkelos  of  Jacob's  famous  prophecy.  Because  of 
this  prophecy,  the  Talmud  gives  *  Shilo '  as  one  of  the  names 
of  Messiah,  while  the  Targum  Onkelos  paraphrazes  thus 
the  well-known  passage  in  which  that  word  occurs :  *  Until 

*  Targum  Jonathan  has  practically  the  same. 
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the  time  that  King  Messiah  comes  whose  is  the  Kingdom.'  ' 
Elsewhere  in  the  same  Targum  Messiah  is  styled  the  mighty 
King  of  Jacob's  line,  and  in  many  of  the  Targums  on  the 
prophecy  of  Balaam,  it  is  stated  explicitly  that  '  the  star 
that  is  to  arise  out  of  Jacob  '  is  King  Messiah, 

Rationalists,  anxious  to  explain  away  the  Messianic 
import  of  the  Second  Psalm,  indulge  in  theories  about  the 
feelings  of  the  Psalmist,  whose  hopes  and  aspirations  as  he 
wrote  this  Psalm  swelled  beyond  the  actual  and  realizable, 
into  an  ideal  region  of  anticipation.'  Perhaps  they  have  a 
charism  for  discerning  the  minds  of  these  sacred  writers, 
but  their  opinions  are  very  much  at  variance  with  the 
Rabbins,  who,  commenting  on  this  Psalm,  say,  in  the 
Midrash  Esther,  that  the  war  spoken  of  in  the  first  verse 
is  that  which  Gog  and  Magog  shall  wage  against  Israel  in 
the  days  of  Kin^  Messiah,  and  who  in  the  Zohar  state 
explicitly  that  the  anointed  One  is  King  Messiah,  and  in 
the  Midrash  TehiUim  that  the  words  '  Thou  shalt  rule 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron,'  were  addressed  by  the  Holy 
God  to  Messiah. 

Equally  instructive  is  the  difference  between  the  Ration- 
alistic interpretation  of  the  other  Psalms,  and  the  traditional 
belief  of  the  Jews  as  reflected  in  the  records  under  con- 
sideration. Parapbrazing  the  fourth  verse  of  the  Forty- 
fourth  Psalm>  the  Targum  has  '  TAy  beauty.  Oh  King 
MessiaJt,  is  superior  to  that  of  the  sons  of  men ;'  and  in 
the  eighth  verse,  '  Thou,  Oh  King  Messiah,  because  thou 
lovest  justice.*  Again,  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Seventy- 
first  Psalm,  it  has :  '  Oh,  God  I  give  the  decrees  of  Thy 
judgment  to  King  Messiah ;'  and  commenting  on  the 
Hundred  and  Ninth  Psalm — which,  according  to  Davidson,^ 
was  written  by  some  follower  of  David  when  the  legendary 
tradition  (!)  regarding  Melchisedec  began  to  appear,  the 
Midrash  says  the  King  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  Jehovah 
is  Messiah.    We  leave  to  the    '  new  ex^etes  *  the  task  of 


'  It  is  very  mach  disputed  whether  the  meaoinR  of  the  passage  ii 
juestion  is  until  Shilo  {i.e.  Mesaiah)  comes,  or  until  ue,(Jud«)  comes  t 
Shilo  <a  towD  in  Palestine). 

*  See  DavidsoD's  Introduction  to  Old  Testament,  ii.  3S3. 
^..     *£t6.ci(.ii.s8s. 
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defending  their  views  in  face  of  an  opposing  traditional 
belief  entertained  by  men  uninfluenced  by  the  claims  of 
Jesus  Christ.     . 

While  admitting  that,  like  the  eunuch  whom  Philip 
accompanied  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza»^  the 
Jewish  people  felt  puzzled  to  know  the  meaning  of  Isaias 
when  he  spoke  of  Jehovah's  sinless  servant,  we  still  find 
here  and  there  <  traces  of  their  belief  in  the  identity  of  that 
servant  with  the  Messiah,  but  nowhere  in  the  literature 
of  the  Talmud  or  Taigums,  is  there  a  word  about  *  Idealized 
Israd,'  or  the  *  true  and  effective  Israel,'  or  any  of  these 
phantasmagoric  beings  conjured  up  by  the  magic  of  our 
latter-day  prophets. 

Other  passages  might  be  cited  from  the  Rabbinic 
literature,  but  we  must  rest  content  with  what  is  given. 

A  mcnre  full  and  satisfactory  evidence,  however,  of  the 
Jewish  hope,  and  of  the  Jewish  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sages dted  as  Messianic,  may  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  needful  to  state  at  the  outset  how  the  New 
Testament  evidence  can  be  of  any  value  in  the  present 
enquiry.  Taken  as  an  historical  record,  its  evidence  is 
two-fold.  It  teUs  directly  of  the  belief  existing  amongst 
the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  indirectly  of  the  Jewish 
interpretation  of  many  of  the  Messianic  passages ;  for  it 
Teveals  to  us  how  the  Apostles  argued  from  these  passages 
in  favour  of  Jesus  Christ  against  their  countrymen.  It 
may  be  said  that  it  is  not  fair  to  accept  as  evidence  of  the 
Jewish  faith  the  interpretation  of  men  prejudiced,  perhaps, 
in  the  interest  of  Jesus.  But  it  is  easy  to  meet  such  an 
objection.  The  Apostles  shared  with  their  countrjrmen 
the  Messianic  hope.  That  hope,  as  already  stated,  was 
based  on  the  Scripture,  and  the  object  of  the  Apostles  was 
to  show  that  what  on  the  admission  of  all,  was  said  in 
the  Scriptures  concerning  the  Messiah,  was  verified  in  their 
Master.    In  trying  to  prove  its  fulfilment  in  Christ,  they 


'Acts  viiL 

*  Commenting  on  Isaias  xlv.  the  Targum  has  :  '  Behold  my  servant 
ike  Messiah.  I  will  bring  him  near.'  Affain,  on  the  tenth  verse  of  the  forty- 
third  chapter  it  has :  '  ^d  my  servant  Messiah  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.' 
Vniile  in  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  fifty-second  chapter  it  has  '  Behold, 
my  servant  the  Messiah  shall  prosper.' 
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might  be  suspected  of  party  feeling,  but  we  do  not  cite 
them  here  by  reason  of  their  own  personal  bdiiefs,  but  as 
indirect  witnesses  to  the  belief  of  their  countrymen.  The 
fact  that  they  tried  to  vindicate,  from  certain  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament,  their  Master's  daim  to  the  Messiah* 
ship  before  their  countrymen,  who  founded  their  bdtef 
on  the  Scriptures,  shows  that  those  passages  dted  by 
them,  were  considered  by  their  countiymen  to  have  a 
Messianic  import.  They  may,  indeed,  have  often  tried  to 
show  their  countrymen  a  new  meaning  in  the  promises 
cited,  but  the  very  fact  of  appealing  to  these  promiseSt 
shows  that  the  Jews  looked  on  them  as  Messianic,  even 
though  they  rejected  the  interpretation  given  by  liie 
Apostles.  If  they  did  not  so  look  on  them,  the  Apostles 
appealing  to  them  were  only  ruining  the  cause  wfaidi 
they  tried  to  forward.  Let  us  exemplify  this  by,  sayt 
the  sermon  of  St.  Peter  on  Pentecost  Sunday,  or  by  any 
of  St.  Paul's  discourses  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.  How 
could  these  Apostles  more  effectually  draw  upon  themsdves 
the  derision  of  their  hearers,  than  by  trying  to  prove  the 
claims  of  their  Master  from  Old  Testament  passages  in 
which  no  Jew  admitted  a  Messianic  meaning  ?  Were  they 
not  stultifying  themselves,  by  telling  their  countrymen 
that  in  some  act  of  their  Master's  life,  a  prophecy  was 
fulfilled,  which  prophecy  their  countrjnnen  already  inter- 
preted of  David,  or  Solomon,  or  Ezechias,  or  some  other 
renowned  ancestor,  and  of  him  alone.  To  argue  effectively 
you  must  have  some  common  ground  with  your  adversary^ 
some  thesis  which  you  and  he  accept ;  and  from  which 
you  may  deduce  the  truth  of  your  own  contention.  This 
was  the  common  ground  between  the  Apostles  and  their 
unbelieving  countrymen ; — ^the  mutual  acceptance  of  certain 
Scripture  passages  as  Messianic,  and  the  duty  of  the  Apostles 
was  to  show  that  in  Christ  the  promises  contained  in  these 
passages  were  verified.  It  is  not  with  their  success  in 
this  latter  point  that  we  are  concerned  now ;  but  with  the 
implied  admission  of  the  Jews  that  the  passages  cited 
were  Messianic.  Our  point  is,  that  the  fact  of  the  Apostles 
arguing  from  these  passages  shows  that  their  Messianic 
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character  was  admitted  by  all  sides,  and  we  emphasize 
the  point,  because  once  it  is  established  a  flood  of  light 
is  thrown  on  the  traditional  Jewish  belief,  and  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  passages  discussed  in  the  preceding  article 
receives  indestructible  confirmation. 

Before  directing  the  attention  of  the  reader,  however, 
to  these  different  passages,  scattered  through  the  pages 
of  the  New  Testament,  it  will  be  of  value  to  show  from 
the  same  source  the  keenness  with  which  the  Jews  looked 
forward  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  long-cherished  hope. 

Josephus,  in  his  Antiquities  and  Wars  of  the  Jews^  bears 
imsuspicious  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  twenty-first 
diapter  of  the  Acts,  concerning  the  Egyptian  who  *did 
raise  a  tumult,  and  lead  into  the  desert  four  thousand  men 
who  were  murderers,'  and  it  is  well  known  that  his  followers 
flodced  to  his  standard,  because  they  thought  he  was 
Messiah  coming  to  establish  his  kingdom.  Again,  from 
the  Samaritan  woman  who  spoke  to  Jesus  at  the  well,^ 
we  get  another  unprejudiced  evidence.  The  Samaritans 
had  only  the  Pentateuch,  and  yet  this  woman  tells  Jesus 
that  she  knows  the  Messiah  cometh,  and  thai  when  he  comes 
he  will  teach  them  all  things.  More  explicit  still  is  the 
question  put  by  the  Pharisees  to  the  Baptist,*  *  Art  thou 
he  who  is  to  come^  or  are  we  to  expect  another  ;*  and  St. 
Luke,'  speaking  of  John's  preaching,  says  they  were  all 
thinking  in  their  hearts  whether  he  might  not  be  the  Christ. 

Furthermore,  in  all  controversies  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  with  the  Pharisees,  the  question  of  a  Messiah 
being  promised  is  never  raised.  That  is  taken  for  granted, 
and  the  matter  for  controversy  is,  what  the  Messiah  was 
to  be  like,  and  whether  Jesus  could  reasonably  lay  claim 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises. 

In  questioning  the  Pharisees  about  the  meaning  of  the 
Hundred  and  Ninth  Psalm ,^  Jesus  assumes  as  admittedly 
that  a  Christ  is  expected,  and  the  Pharisees*  reply,  so  far 
from  denying  such  an  assumption,  admits  it.  Though 
the  Jews  clamoured  for  our  Saviour's  death  before  Pilate, 

^  John  iv.  '  Matt.  xi.  3.  '  Luke  iii.  15.  *  John  ii.  34. 
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their  accusations  by  no  means  disproves  that  expectation,^ 
:and  underljong  Peter's  confession  in  Christ's  divinity*  is 
the  assumption  that  a  Redeemer  was  promised  and  expected 
by  aU. 

More  strikingly  still  is  the  vividness  of  that  strange  hope 

revealed  in  the  language  of  God's  servants  among  the 

Hebrews.    Listen  to  Elizabeth,'  as  she  asks  whence  is  this  to 

her  that  tlieMother  of  her  Lord  should  visit  her;  or  to  that 

mother,^  as  her  soul  magnified  the  Lord,  because  He  hath 

received  Israel  His  servant,  mndfail  of  His  mercy  to  Abraham 

and  his  seed  for  ever.    Listen  to  Zachary,^  when  his  tongue 

is  loosed  to  bless  the  Lord,  because  He  hath  fulfiUed  His 

promise^  which  He  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  His  prophets  from 

.the  beginnings  and  remembered  the  holy  testament  which  He 

swore  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed  for  ever ;  and  hear  him 

as  he  sums  up  the  prophecies  of  Malachias,  Zadiarias,  and 

Isaias,  in  foretelling  the  destiny  of  his  child,  who  was  to 

be  called  the  Prophet  of  the  Most  High.    Listen  to  the 

aged  Simeon,  who  was  waiting  for  the  consolations  of  Isfael^ 

and  had  received  an  answer  from  the  Holy  God  that  he 

should  not  see  death  before  he  had  seen  the  Christ  of  the 

Lord.    Listen  to  him  as  he  blesses  God,  and  chants  his 

Nunc  Dimittis  because  his  eyes  had  seen  the  light  to  the 

revelation  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of  the  people  of  Israel  ; 

and  hear  Anna,^  as  she  spoke  of  Cluist  to  dll  that  looked  for 

the  redemption  of  Israel.    Deny  if  you  will  that  these  sublime 

canticles,  were  spoken  as  St.  Luke  gives  them,  yet  one 

fact  is  written  indelibly  across  them  all, — the  existence 

of  an  anxious  expectation  that  some  Saviour  of  Israel 

was  to  come, — an  expectation  which  had  not  grown  up  in 

the  age  of  the  sp2aker,  nor  was  confined  to  the  holy  ones 

amongst  the  people ;  but  which  had  entered  into  the  very 

fibre  of  the  people's  lives,  and  was  continually  dwelt  upon 

by  their  prophets  since  God  first  sealed  His  covenant  with 

Abraham. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  further  on  this  point.  We  can 
confidently  challenge  anyone  to  cite  one  single  passage 
from  the  New  Testament,  or  from  any  authentic  historian, 


*  John  xix.  17.  *  Matt  xiv.  16.  '  Luke  i.  *  Luke  i. 

» Luke  i.  •  Luke  ii.  29-32.  '  Ibid,  ii. 
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to  diow  that  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour  did  not 
ardently  look  forward  to  the  coming  of  Him,  whom  they 
bdieved  was  promised  of  old. 

Rdying  on  the  principles  stated  a  few  pages  above,. 
wemay  now  glance  through  the  pages  of  the  Gospels  and^ 
EptsOes  to  find  out  the  Old  Testament  passages  on  whicb^ 
tkut  Jews  rested  their  hope. 

St.  Matthew  b  continually  pointing  to  Christ  as  the 
One  loretcdd  by  such  and  such  a  prophet.  His  birth  of 
a  virgin  is  a  fuUilment  of  Isaias*  &mous  prophecy  ^ ;  while 
His  Urth  in  Bethlehem  is  a  fulfilment  of  Micheas.'  Stranger 
stiD,  the  mission  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  the  fulfilment 
of  a  prophecy  which,  taken  literally,  seems  to  refer  to  the 
fetom  from  Babylon.  Rationalists'  may  object  to  the- 
existence  of  a  double  sense  in  any  Scripture  passage ;  but 
St.  Matthew's  interpretation  of  this  and  other  prophecies^ 
proves  that  the  Jews,  rightly  or  wrongly,  admitted  suchr 
a  meaning.  Nor  does  it  obviate  the  difficulty  to  accuse 
St.  Matthew  of  ^  acconmiodation.'  His  object  is,  to  show^ 
that  Christ  is  the  Messiah,  and  if  he  applies  to  Him  any 
text  not  recognized  by  the  Jews  as  Messianic,  he  is  damning 
bis  own  cause.  St.  Matthew  does  not  deny  the  literal  re- 
ference in  this  passage  to  the  return  from  Babylon ;  but 
his  interpretation  shows  that  the  Jews  recognized  in  the 
prophecy  something  more  than  a  description  of  the  return. 

Again,  on  the  dwelling  of  Jesus  on  the  shores  of  Caphar- 
nanm  and  Zabulon^  he  sees  a  fulfilment  of  Isaias*  pro* 
I^iecy  concerning  the  people  *  who  sat  in  darkness  and  the 
vall^  of  death.*  More  important  still,  he  tells  us  that 
Christ,  who  certainly  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  de-^ 
dared  in  His  immortal  sermon  on  the  Mount,  that  He 


*  Halt.  i.  *  Matt.  iL 

*  g,g.,  Davidson,  Introduction  to  Old  Testament,  iii.  79.  Dr.  Forbes 
m  his  book»  The  Servant  of  the  Lord  {p.  218),  develops  a  rather  interesting 
theory  about  the  double  sense.  He  tries  to  show  that  the  Hebrew  prophets* 
aoocMnpanied  their  messages  with  some  outward  sign  in  act  cf  these  mes- 
sages ;  and  that  the  people  knowing  this,  were  always  prepared  to  trace  a 
coansctioo  between  the  sij^  and  the  thing  signified.  Voiatever  may  be  the 
iralae  of  this  theory,  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  did  recognise  a  double 
flieafilng  in  many  of  the  Old  Testament  passages ;  one  reterring  Itteraliy' 
to  the  near  object ;  the  other  mystically  to  an  object  more  remote. 

«Matt.  iv.  15. 
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came  not  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  PfojAtetd,  tnd  ^ 
fulfil  ihem>  What  is  implied  in  such  an  assertion  is  too 
evident  to  need  explicit  statement.  In  the  hnmility  show, 
by  Jesus,  when  He  diarged  those  whom  He  healed  that  they 
should  not  make  Him  known,  and  in  His  nnwiUingnesi  ta 
excite  the  Pharisees*  envy,  the  same  Evangdist*  sees  a 
fulfilment  of  Isaias*  description  of  the  servant  of  JdboyaHii  ** 
who  would  not  contend  nor  cry  out,  who  would  not  teeak 
the  bruised  reed  nor  extinguish  the  smoking  flax,  tiQ  I&i 
sent  forth  judgment  unto  victory.  The  feet  oi  Jeras 
sending  two  of  His  disciples  from  Mount  Olivet  to  bring  to 
Him  the  ass  and  the  colt  from  the  neighbouring  village,  be- 
fore His  triumphal  entry  into  Jersualem,*  was  done  tint 
Zacharias*  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled;  and  even  Jens 
Himself,*  we  are  told,  sees  in  the  desertion  of  His  disd^ks 
on  the  night  of  His  passion,  a  verification  of  Jeramasf 
words :  *  I  wfll  strike  the  shq[>herd  and  the  she^  of  tiie 
flock  shall  be  dispersed.*  In  the  purchase  of  the  potter'i 
field  by  the  blood-money  of  Judas,  St.  Matthew*  sees  a 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremias  concerning  *  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of  him  that  was  priced 
by  the  children  of  Israel  ;*  while  in  the  division  of  the 
garments  •  is  verified  the  words  of  the  Twenty-first  Psalm : 
*They  have  divided  my  garments  amongst  them  and  on 
my  vesture  cast  lots.*  ^ 

Reading  on  through  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  get  fuller  knowledge  concerning  the  promises  on  whidi 
the  Hebrew  people  founded  their  faith.  The  message  of 
the  angels  to  the  shepherds  on  the  first  Christmas  night  • 
is  a  beautiful  proof  of  the  Jewish  belief  at  the  time.  They 
were  tidings  of  joy  to  them,  and   to   all  the  people, — « 

>Matt.v.  17.  *Matt.  xii. 

*  Ihid,,  xad.  « Ibid,  xxvi.  31. 

*  Matt,  xxvii.  Such  a  prophecy  is  not  found  in  Jeremias^  but  it  is 
in  Zacharias.  For  an  explanation  of  the  seeming  error  sed  McCarthy's 
Commentary  on  St,  Matthew's  Gospel  in  loco, 

*  Matt.  xxviL  35. 

'  Many  of  these  passages  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament^  espe« 
dally  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  but  always  for  the  same 
purpose— to  prove  that  Christ  is  the  Messiah. 

*  Luke  ii. 
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Smdour  is  bom  to  them,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord — and  the 
meaning  of  the  angel's  words  was  not  intelligible  to  these 
simple  pastors  on  the  hill-sides  of  Judea,  for  they  went 
over  to  Bethlehem,  to  see  the  word  that  is  come  to  pass. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Fifty-first  chapter  of  Isaias 
given  by  Christ  in  the  Synagogue  of  Nazareth,  deserves 
wptdal  notice.  After  reading  the  opening  verses  of  the 
diaptefi — ^verses  which  Rationalists  ask  us  to  beUeve 
were  never  meant  for  fulfilment  in  Christ — that  same  Christ 
sajrs:  •This  day  is  fulfilled  the  Scripture  in  your  ears.* 
Did  any  of  His  hearers  deny  His  interpretation,  pointing 
out  that  it  was  of  '  Idealized  Israel '  the  Prophet  spoke  ? 
Perhaps  they,  too,  were  the  victims  of  '  stereotyped 
ex^esis,'  but  their  beliefs  are  not  obsciu^ely  hinted  at,  when 
the  Evangelist  says,  *  all  gave  testimony  to  Him.*  True, 
they  rose  up  afterwards  and  thrust  Him  out  of  the  city. 
But  why  ?    Read  the  Evangelist's  account  and  see. 

Again,  see  with  what  confidence  St.  Peter  on  Pentecost 
Sunday,*  points  to  the  wonders  they  all  have  witnessed 
as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.    These  strange  things  were 
not,  as  some  mockingly  said,  the  efiect  of  drink  ;  they  were 
the  fulfilment  of  Joel's  famous  words.     Neither  was  it  of 
himself  David  spoke,  when  he  said  that  God  would  not  leave 
his  soul  in  hell,  nor  suffer  His  holy  one  to  see  corruption  ; 
he  knew  that  God  had  sworn  to  him  with  an  oath,  that  the 
fruit  of  his  loins  should  sit  upon  his  throne,  and  foreseeing 
this,  he  spoke  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.    'Therefore,' 
St.  Peter  concludes,  *  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  most 
certainly,  that  God  hath  made  both  Lord  and  Christ,  this 
ume  Jesus  whom  you  crucified.*    The  mind  of  Peter  regard- 
ing the   Messianic  nature  of  those  prophecies  is  pretty 
evident,  while  the  three  thousand  conversions  caused  by 
bis  discourse,  show  how  much  his  application  of  the  pro- 
phecies to  Christ  agreed  with  the  traditional  notions  con- 
cerning them.    On  a  subsequent  occasion  *  Peter  tells  the 
^^dmiring  multitude  how  the  death  of  Jesus  was  only  the 
fulfilment  of  those  things  which^God  hath  shown  by  the 

» Luke  It.  «  Acts  ii.  •  Acte  xiii. 
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mouth  of  HJs  prophets, — that  His  Christ  should  suffer, — 
and  he  points  to  Jesus  as  the  prophet  foretold  by  Moses. 

Take  again  the  exhortation  of  Paul  in  the  Synagogue 
of  Pisidia.i  The  central  idea  in  his  appeal  to  his  country- 
men is,  that  Jesus  is  the  Saviour  raised  up  by  God  to  Israel 
from  the  seed  of  David  according  to  His  promise  ;  and  the 
same  idea  is  again  uppermost  in  the  great  Apostle's  mind 
wlien  he  argues  from  Moses  and  the  Prophets  concerning 
Jesus,  with  the  Jews  at  Rome, 

We  have  not  exhausted  the  test  of  the  New  Testament 
references  to  the  passages  discussed  in  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  we  have  sufficiently  proved  the  truth  of  our 
contention.  In  all  these  different  passages,  and  indeed 
wherever  Jesus  or  His  apostles  address  their  countrymen, 
one  fundamental  idea  is  taken  for  granted  on  both  sides, — 
a  Messiah  was  expected, — and  though  one  may  deny  the 
real  fulfilment  in  Christ  of  the  passages  cited,  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  adduced  show  that  they  were 
recognized  by  the  Jews  of  the  time  as  Messianic. 

We  thus  find  from  this  imperfect  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  the  Talmud  and  Targums,  that  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  from  our  search  of  the  Scripture, 
were  faulty  only  in  their  insufficiency.  They  were  true  as 
far  as  they  went,  but  they  did  not  go  as  far  as  the  Jewish 
belief.  They  did  not  penetrate  to  that  more  spiritual 
feeling  of  the  Jewish  people,  which  threw  a  halo  over  all 
their  Scriptures,  and  revealed  to  them  depths  of  Messianic 
meaning  in  passages  that  we  passed  over  tmheedingly. 
They  revealed  to  us,  indeed,  a  hope  that  entered  into  the 
very  fibre  of  Jewish  life,  intensifying  its  bles^ngs  and 
mitigating  its  sorrows  ;  but  they  left  unexplored  the  deeper 
and  more  secret  recesses  of  the  nation's  heart,  where  ex- 
pectancy was  still  more  active,  and  hope  more  ardent, 
and  life  more  strar^e. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  in  the  world's  history, — that  ever- 
abiding,  ever-growing  hope  of  the  Jewish  people,  that 
God  would  yet  raise  up  Israel  and  make  her  queea  of 
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nations ;  bat  stranger  still  is  the  definiteness  which  that 
hope  assumed  through  the  ages  of  the  nation's  history. 
Ai^  3^  there  are  men  who  dogmatically  declare,  that  such 
hope  is  merely  the  outcome  of  national  aspiration,  the 
ideal  of  a  liberty-loving,  spiritual,  but  oppressed  people, 
longing  for  the  return  of  a  departed  greatness.  It  is  hope- 
less to  reason  with  such  men ;  their  ears  must  be  shut  to 
aU  argument  whose  eyes  are  closed  to  the  indestructible 
facts  just  outlined. 

It  is  more  than  a  century  ago  since  a  certain  writer, 
stnu^.  1^  the  similarity  between  the  history  of  the  Irish 
and  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  basing  his  theory  on  that 
similarity,  tried  to  prove  that  both  races  were  descended 
from  Abraham.  The  resemblance  in  their  aspirations  is 
striking  indeed,  but  how  clearly  the  difference  shows  the 
saperhuman  cbauracter  of  the  Jewish  hope.    Like  Sion's  : — 

Our  exiles  'mid  dreams  of  returning, 

Died  far  from  the  land  it  were  life  to  behold. 

Like  her's : — 

Erin's  sons  in  the  days  of  their  mourning 
Remembered  the  bright  things  that  blessed  them  of  old. 

Yet,  read  through  the  pages  of  Ireland's  sweetest  poets, 
or  listen  in  admiration  to  the  promises  of  her  most  sanguine 
orators,  and  where  is  there  aught  to  compare  with  what 
we  have  just  seen.  There  is  indeed  a  longing  desire  for 
better  days,  and  a  fervent  hope  that  yet  Dark  Rosaleen 
may  reign  and  reign  alone ;  but  compared  with  the  Jewish 
hope  how  vague  it  all  is.  Set  these  hopes  beside  the  pro- 
mises of  Isaias,  enraptured  at  the  sight  of  the  child  whose 
advent  means  joy  for  Israel,  or  beside  the  promises  of 
Jerenuas,  or  Daniel,  or  Zacharias,  or  Malachias,  or  Micheas  ; 
admit,  as  you  must,  that  the  patriot's  heart  was  as  warm 
beside  the  Shannon  as  beneath  the  cedars  of  Lebanon ; 
then  say  if  you  can  that  there  was  no  force  in  Israel, — no 
superior  spirit,  whispering  its  inspirations  and  sustaining 
its  hopes,  and  telling  it  what  human  minds  dare  not  predict. 

We  ask  the  reader  to  notice  that  we  have  not,  through- 
out this  study  of  the  Jewish  hope,  centred  our  attention 
xvin.  K 
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on  any  one  prophecy  or  prophet.  We  wished  rather  to 
set  forth  the  whole  evidence  as  we  found  it  in  the  pages  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  that  we  might  the  better  see  how  each 
part  fitted  in  with  the  otlier,  part  sustaining  part,  and 
the  whole  presenting  an  unmistakable  reality.  Before 
science  enabled  men  to  say  with  truth  ex  pedc  Herculeum, 
there  might,  perhaps,  be  many  parts  of  the  human  frame 
from  which  alone  men  could  not  decide  with  certainty  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  being  to  which  such  part  belonged. 
Yet,  even  in  those  days,  mistake  was  impossible  when  all 
the  parts  were  knit  together  ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  Messianic 
hope,  as  we  have  found  it.  No  single  prophecy  is  sufla- 
cient  to  reveal  the  nature  of  that  hope,  yet,  when  all  the 
prophecies  are  knit  together,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 

We  are  aware  that  in  arguing  from  the  New  Testament, 
we  assumed  its  veracity  as  a  history,  but  of  course  such 
assumption  is  not  let  pass  unchallenged.  Basing  their 
theories  on  the  supposed  late  authorship  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books,  some  deny  that  they  represent  accurately  the 
faith  of  the  early  ages.  The  interpretation  they  give  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  we  may  be  told,  were  those 
current  amongst  the  faithful  after  Christians  had  begun 
to  read  into  the  Jewish  Scriptures  the  life  of  their  Master. 
On  this  view  our  argument  would  only  prove  that  at  the 
time  the  books  were  written  the  faithful  looked  on  those 
passages  as  Messianic.  It  would  only  leave  unproved  the 
important  point — that  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  regarded 
the  prophecies  in  the  same  light. 

The  reader  may  estimate  the  value  of  the  objection 
from  the  assumption  on  which  it  rests.  But  taking  the 
argument  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  of  what  avail  is  it.  If 
our  only  evidence  of  early  Jewish  belief  was  that  furnished 
by  the  New  Testament,  and  if  the  late  authorship  of  the 
latter  were  proved,  there  would  be  a  real  force  in  the  diffi- 
culty. But  the  New  Testament  is  not  our  only  nor  our 
chief  source  of  evidence  regarding  the  Jewish  hope.  We 
merely  sought  from  its  pages  confinnation  of  a  conclusion 
already  established  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  strength- 
ened  by   the  Talmud    and   Targums — books   not  under 
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Cbristiaii  influence.  Take  away  the  New  Testament 
passages  in  which  there  is  a  mystical  reference  to  Messiah, 
and  where  do  we  find  a  passage  interpreted  of  Jesus,  which 
from  the  Old  Testament  alone  we  did  not  discover  to  be 
Mesrianic  ?  The  New  Testament  presents  to  us  as  actually 
fulfilled  in  Christ,  what  the  Old  Testament  promised  would 
be  fulfilled  in  Messiah.  The  New  Testament  assumes  as 
admittedly  Messianic  those  passages,  which  from  inde- 
pendent sources,  we  have  proved  were  certainly  such. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  objection  ?  So  far  from  the 
New  Testament  interpretation,  of  the  Old  Testament 
passages  dted,  being  that  of  a  later  age,  and  a  Christian 
people,  it  is  certain  that  whenever  the  New  Testament 
was  written,  and  by  whatever  hands,  its  account  of  Jewish 
belief  at  the  time  of  Christ  is  the  true  one ;  and  thus  the 
objection,  so  far  from  militating  against  us,  is  turned  on  the 
heads  of  its  authors.  We  can  confidently  challenge  anyone 
who  maintains  that  the  New  Testament  interpretations 
misrepresent  early  Jewish  belief  to  explain  the  harmony 
just  pointed  out  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Our  object  in  these  two  articles  was  to  place  before  the 
reader  an  outline  of  the  Jewish  hope,  and  the  foundations 
on  which  it  rested.  In  the  next  article  we  shall  try  to 
outline  the  claims  of  Christ  to  have  fulfilled  such  hopes, 
and  to  see  whether,  in  His  life's  work,  there  can  be  found 
any  real  fulfilment  of  those  promises  dating  from  the 
ancient  days. 

Thomas  P.  F.  Gallagher. 
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DONATISM  AND  ANGUCANISM 

A  FEW  months  ago  two  new  Anglican  Sees  were  erectedy 
at  Southwark  and  at  Birmingham,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence two  Anglican  prelates  received  titles  whidk 
were  already  borne  by  Catholic  Bishops.  So  there  are  now 
two  Bishops  of  Southwark  and  two  Bishops  of  Birmingham. 
There  is  no  novelty  in  the  situation,  yet  whenever  such  a 
state  of  things  comes  about,  it  must  give  matter  for  reflection 
to  some  Catholic-minded  Anglicans,  inasmuch  as  it  emphar^ 
sizes,  with  a  sort  of  pictorial  plainness,  the  division  that  wa& 
introduced  into  English  Christianity  by  what  some  are 
pleased  to  call  the  Reformation  settlement. 

Such  Anglicans  may  naturally  turn  to  a  sixpenny  re* 
print  of  a  book  entitled  Roman  Catholic  Claims  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Charles  Gore,  which  appeared  while  the  preliminary 
business  of  the  new  bishoprics  was  under  discussion.  The 
first  edition  of  Roman  Catholic  Claims  was  issued  in  1888, 
when  its  author  was  Principal  of  Pusey  House ;  the  reprint 
bears  on  its  cover  the  title  of  its  author  as  Bishop-Designate 
of  Birmingham.^ 

Early  in  the  March  of  this  year  Dr.  Gore  was  enthroned 
in  the  Midland  Capital,  and  the  postal  authorities  are  no 
doubt  by  this  time  getting  used  to  the  '  dual  episcopate.? 
But  there  are  others  besides  postmen  who  are  interested  in. 
a  double  bishopric,  for  a  situation  of  this  sort  has  at  any 
rate  a  prima  facie  look  of  schism  about  it ;  and  the  word. 
*  schism,'  be  it  remarked  per  transennam,  finds  great 
favour  with  High  Church  controversialists.  Chapter  VII., 
on  the  nature  of  schism,  ought  to  be  interesting  to  Englisk 
High  Churchmen  at  least.  The  readers  of  the  chapter  will 
find  no  hesitancy  in  Bishop  Gore's  condemnation  not  of 
schism  only,  but  of  the  schismatical  temper.  Evidently- 
with  approval  he  quotes  one  ecclesiastical  writer  who  holds 

*  Since  this  article  was  written  an  answer  has  been  provided  to  the 

B>ints  raised  by  Bishop  Gore.     It  is  written  by  the  learned  Benedictine, 
om  John  Chapman,  of  Erdington^Abbey — Dr.  Gore  on  the  Catholic  Claims^ 
(Longmans,     is.  and  Gd,) 
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that  martyrdom  to  prevent  division  is  more  glorious  than 
martyrdom  to  avoid  idolatry ;  and  another  who  teaches 
Ihat  *  nothing  is  more  serious  than  the  sacrilege  of  schism.' 

But  it  is  natural  that  a  High  Church  Bishop  should  write 
a  chapter  on  this  subject,  with  the  Anglican  Church  in  his 
^3^.  The  condemnation  of  schism  must  be  made  to  square 
-with  the  Anglican  theory  of  a  divided  though  not  dis-united 
Christianity.  The  Church  is  one ;  but  the  Anglican,  the 
^oman,  and  the  Eastern  branches  have  a  sort  of  separate 
existence ;  all  are  parts  of  the  true  Church,  Christian  and 
Catholic,  for  all  accept  the  Creeds  and  acknowledge  the 
supernatural  powers  of  the  priesthood,  and  inherit  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.  The  three  branches 
iorm,  so  to  speak,  one  essential  Christianity.  That  is  the 
-theory ;  it  is  difficult  for  a  Papist  to  appreciate  it ;  to  tell  the 
truth,  it  reads  as  if  the  metaphysics  of  ie  Trinitate  had 
^und  their  way  into  the  treatise  de  Ecclesia. 

It  is  the  ordinary  High  Church  conception  of  unity,  and 
the  basis  of  the  Anglican  theory  of  schism,  yet  we  may  well 
ask,  where  shall  we  find  schism  if  it  is  not  already  present 
in  the  three-fold  Christianity  of  East,  Rome,  and  British 
Empire  ? 

Dr.  Gore  explains  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn 

between  schism  which  is  from  the  Church,  and  schism  which 

is  in  the  Church.    Schism  which  is  from  the  Church  is  a 

forfeiture  of  Catholic  communion,  *  a  withdrawal  from  the 

"legitimate  succession  of  the  Catholic  Church.'    That  schism 

•which  is  in  the  Church  may  be  described  as  a  split  which 

still  leaves  the  fragments  within  the  bounds  of  the  Universal 

Church.     Neither  East,  nor  West,  nor  British  Empire  can 

ibe  excused  from  the  latter  form  of  schism,  since  all  branches 

are  in  some  degree  responsible  for  the  miseries  of  a  divided 

Christianity. 

What  then  is  the  schism  of  the  greater,  the  deadlier 
sort  ?    Where  is  that  exemplified  in  history  ? 

Dr.  Gore  points  to  the  Donatists  as  one  of  his  examples 
of  schismatics  who  separate  themselves  from  the  Church. 
In  their  case  there  was  a  genuine  break  from  Christian 
unity.     The  Bishop  is  aware  that  the  Donatist  schism  has 
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a  special  interest  for  us,  for  he  writes  ;  '  Since  the  days  of 
Dr.  Newman's  Apologia  at  any  rate  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  compare  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  England  with  that 
of  the  Donatists.' 

These  words  send  us  back  to  that  passage  in  the  Apologia 
which  describes  the  most  important  step  in  Newman's  con- 
version. Wiseman  had  written  an  article  in  the  Dublin 
Review  of  August,  1839,  against  the  Tractarian  view  of  the 
Apostolic  succession  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  greater 
part  of  this  article  was  occupied  with  a  comparison  of  the 
English  Church  and  the  Donatist  sdiism.  A  Protestant 
friend  drew,  Newman's  attention  to  it,  and  read  the  article 
aloud  to  him.  He  read  on  till  he  came  to  a  passage  writteo 
bySt,  Augustine  against  the  schismatics ;  then  he  paused  and 
read  the  passage  over  several  times — '  Securus  judicat  orbis 
terrarum.^  Tlie  pregnant  sentence  was  a  challenge  thrown 
down  to  the  African  seceders — but  had  it  not  a  modem 
application  ?  It  showed  the  Donatists  in  tlieir  isolation 
from  the  life  of  the  Catholic  world, — but  was  not  the 
English  Church  cut  off  from  the  great  company  of  the  faith- 
ful ?  '  Securus  judical  orbis  lerrarum ' — the  words  rang  in 
Newman's  ears  like  the  refrain.  Tolls  Lege  which  converted 
the  great  doctor  of  Hippo  himself.  Though  the  refrain 
soon  died  ,"away,  the  sentence  of  Augustine  had  entered 
Newman's  soul,  '  One  who  has  seen  a  ghost  can  never  be  as 
if  he  had  not  seen  it.'  The  historian  of  Tractarianism  writes 
of  the  incident :  '  From  that  time  the  hope  and  exaltation, 
with  whichiin^spite  of  checks  and  misgivings  he  (Newman) 
had  watched_^the  movement,  gave  way  to  uneasiness  and 
distress.'' 

The  course^of  Donatism  is  too  complex  to  be  described 
here,  but^it^will  be  of  use  to  recall  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  arose,,,and  be  it  noted  in  advance  that  it  is  not  in 
these  circumstances  that  the  similarity  between  the  ancient 
schism  and^the^modern  is  to  be  sought,  but  rather  in  the 
situation  they  created.  The  causes  of  division  in  religious 
matters  may  be  very  unlike,  it  is  in  the  effects  that  the 
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similarity  between  sect  and  sect  appears.    Schisms  have 

ahvays  resulted  in  the  division  of  Christian  peoples,  in  the 

awakening  of  the  bitterness  of  controversy,  in  the  obscur* 

log  of  divine  truth,  in  dissipated  religious  effort,  and  the 

seeming  justificaticm  of  indiSerentism.    In   the   case   of 

2X>natism  there  was  added  moreover  the  scandal  of  a  divided 

episcopate,  a  separate  clergy  and  separate  churches  for 

worship  in  one  district. 

The  impcMTtant  Church  of  North  Africa,  from  the  time 

^when  it  emerged  into  history,  is  seen  to  have  borne  its  share 

^d  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman  power.    In  the 

3rear  303  Diodetian  inaugurated  what  is  known  as  the  last 

^>f  the  great  persecutions,  and  Africa  was  the  theatre  of  its 

^Cerrible  fury.    The  edict  was  directed  principally  against 

^the  clerical  order  and  the  materials  of  religious  worship,  the 

<:hurch  furniture,  the  sacred  vesseb,   and  especially  the 

Sacred  Scripture  and  the  liturgical  books.    The  religious 

libraries  possessed  by  the  different  sees  were  searched  out  by 

the  Roman  officials.    Some  of  the  bishops,  intimidated  by 

the  threats  of  the  searchers,  gave  over  the  sacred  volumes, 

and  these  became  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  brethren  as 

cowards  and    traitors   (iraditores).     Donatus  of  Casenigre 

was  particularly  active  in  influencing  the  faithful  against 

the  betrayers  of  the  books,  and  did  much  to  sow  the  seeds 

of  division  throughout  the  African  Church. 

The  persecution  ceased  and  Constantino  gave  a  stable 
peace  to  the  Church,  but  the  dissension  between  the  excited 
factions  continued.  Shortly  before  the  accession  of  Con- 
stantine,  the  schism  entered  upon  a  more  decided  phase  of 
existence,  when  the  Bishops  of  Numidia  elected  Majorinus 
as  Bishop  of  Carthage  in  opposition  to  Caecilian.  Tlie 
ground  of  their  action  was  that  Caecilian  had  been  conse* 
crated  by  a  traitor-bishop.  The  example  set  in  the  principal 
African  see  was  followed  throughout  the  province.  Councils 
of  Aries  and  Rome  could  not  arrest  the  evil ;  the  schism 
grew  in  spite  of  the  condemnation  of  Pope  and  Emperor. 
Donatist  bishops  were  appointed  side  by  side  with  the 
Catholic  hierarchy,  and  when  Donatus,  the  second  and 
greater  schismatic  who  bore  that  name,  succeeded  Majorinus, 
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he  gave  to  the  party  a  permanent  organization.  For 
about  a  century  there  were  two  important  churches  in 
Africa,  one  Catholic  and  one  Donatist,  each  with  a  similar 
but  separate  organizations.  Civil  disorder  followed  religioas 
disunion,  the  State  more  than  once  stepped  in  between  the 
parties,  and  at  times  the  disagreement  seemed  to  take  the 
shStpe  of  a  civil  war  rather  than  of  a  schism.  Generally- 
speaking,  the  Empire  took  sides  with  the  Church,  though  in 
the  reign  of  Julian  the  positions  were  reversed  and  the 
Donatists  were  in  the  ascendant.  Partly  by  repression 
from  the  Empire,  partly  by  the  tact  and  moderation  of  the 
Catholic  party,  the  division  was  healed  at  a  Council  ^idiicfa 
met  at  Carthage  in  411.  After  that  time  the  schism  lingered 
on,  but  only  as  a  shadow  of  its  old  militant  self .  It  dwindled 
in  Africa  and  found  no  welcome  abroad.  The  errors  of 
doctrine  which  it  favoured  were  such  as  one  might  expect 
from  a  movement  which  was  in  its  essence  schismatical. 
It  claimed  to  be  the  only  true  church  in  the  world,  authority 
having  departed  from  the  Catholic  Church  by  reason  of  the 
corruption  of  its  members.  It  revived  the  doctrine  con- 
demned by  Pope  Stephen,  which  insisted  on  the  re-baptism 
of  heretics,  and  gave  it  a  present  application  by  baptising 
such  Catholics  as  passed  over  to  its  obedience.  These  views, 
however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  held  consistently 
by  all  the  members  of  the  sect ;  in  a  word,  it  is  as  a  schism 
and  not  as  a  heresy  that  the  movement  presents  its  most 
interesting  phases. 

The  differences  between  Anglicanism  and  Donatism  are 
necessarily  rather  wide.  This  is  true  both  historically  and 
doctrinally.  Anglicanism  was  imposed  by  the  State,  Dona- 
tism rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  Church  ;  Anglicanism  found 
its  support  from  statecraft,  Donatism  had  to  contend  against 
the  imperial  religion ;  Anglicanism  supplanted  the  ancient 
Church,  Donatism  was  unable  to  do  more  than  secure  an 
existence  side  by  side  with  it.  Anglicans  have  not  re- 
baptized  Catholics,  nor  has  the  Church  of  England  pro- 
ceeded to  the  extreme  folly  of  officially  excommunicating 
the  Catholic  Church — irony  would  indeed  have  reachedt  is 
climax  had  decorous  anathemas  been  added  to  the  penal 
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inflictions  which  marked  the '  transformation  '  of  the  English 
Church.  Dr.  Wiseman  in  the  article  I  have  referred  to  has 
noted  many  minor  points  in  which  Anglicanism  and  Dona- 
tism  agree,  but  with  these  I  do  nor  propose  to  deal ;  they  are 
omimportant  when  compared  to  his  main  contention,  viz. : — 
that  both  were  equally  schismatical,  that  a  Catholic  apolo- 
spst  to-day  can  take  the  same  line  against  the  English  Church 
as  the  protagonists  of  the  Catholic  cause  did  against  the 
African  seceders,  that  the  arguments  of  St.  Optatus  and  St. 
Augustine  have  equal  force  against  Donatist  and  Anglican  ; 
land  that  while  the  Catholic  can  now  employ  them  against 
all  sectaries,  an  Anglican  cannot  urge  them  either  against 
Catholics  or  anybody  else.  Neglecting  then  such  points  as 
we  regard  as  merely  secondary  in  the  issue,  and  preparing 
to  focus  our  judgment  on  what  is  essential,  we  turn  to  the 
passage  in  which  Dr.  Gore  gives  his  view  of  the  comparison, 
or  as  he  would  prefer  to  put  it,  the  contrast  between  the 
^  I>axs  Donati '  and  the  Anglican  Church. 

Let  us  make  an  imaginary  story  of  events  in  England  which 
would  bring  the  facts  of  the  English  Church  in  the  sixteenth 
century  into  exact  analogy  to  those  of  Africa  in  the  fourth,  and 
the  imaginary  case  will  show  us  both  what  sort  of  conduct  would 
have  really  constituted  an  Enrfish  Protestant  episcopal  schism, 
and  also  how  far  in  fact  the  English  Churches  are  from  being 
implicated  in  an3^hing  of  the  sort.  Suppose  that  a  body  of 
zealous  reformers  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  despairing  of  the  Church 
of  England,  had,  on  the  election  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
raised  frivolous  objections  against  him,  consecrated  a  rival 
prelate  first  to  that  see,  and  then  in  a  number  of  places  ;  estab- 
lished a  separate  church  in  England  and  gathered  large  numbers 
of  adherents ;  declared  itself  not  only  the  only  Church  of  England 
but  the  only  church  of  the  world,  the  Catholic  Church  having 
ceased  to  exist  through  the  contamination  of  evil ;  suppose,  we 
say,  such  a  course  of  action  had  been  pursued  and  that  the 
schismatical  chiu-ch  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  majority  in 
England  for  a  while  and  subsisting  side  by  side  with  the  CathoUc 
succession,  baptizing  as  persons  not  yet  Christian  those  who 
came  over  from  the  Catholic  Church  ;  then  you  would  have  had 
a  parallel  to  the  Donatist  schism.  Be  it  ever  remembered  that 
the  Donatist  body  in  Africa  was  not  constituted  by  a  reform  of  a 
national  church,  but  was  as  distinct  a  schism  from  the  church  of 
their  own  district  as  ever  took  place :  and  that  the  Donatist  body 
held  itself  the  only  true  church  of  the  world — ^in  both  points 
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Now,  SO  far  as  the  issue  has  been  defined  by  us,  this  quota- 
tion is  for  the  most  part  beside  the  mark.  We  do  not  con- 
tend for  '  exact  analogies  ;'  they  are  impossible  or  next  to 
impossible  in  history  ;  nor  arc  we  emphatic  about  the  mere 
'  structural  resemblances '  or  differences — they  are  interesting 
but  unessential.  Further,  if  one  wished  to  analyse  the 
above  quotation,  the  reason  of  Dr.  Gore's  choice  of  Queen 
Mary's  reign  would  come  under  discussion,  and  a  few  points 
would  have  to  be  modified  before  accepting  his  description 
of  Donatism  itself.  But  in  scholastic  fashion  we  would 
answer,  '  transeat '  to  the  first  part  of  the  quotation — it  is 
the  last  sentence  that  really  brings  us  to  the  point,  Do- 
natism  was  a  schism  because  it  was  secession  from  the  local 
church  and  existed  side  by  side  with  it.  This  is  the  common 
Anglican  view,  and  this  is  Dr.  Gore's  view  of  it.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  it  was  the  light  in  which  the  Fathers 
regarded  it. 

Fortunately,  we  are  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
literature  which  illustrates  the  situation  of  the  Church  in 
Africa  during  the  tumultuous  time.  Our  main  source  is 
the  reliable  history  of  St.  Optatus  of  Milevis,  De  SchismtUe 
Donatistarum,  written  about  370,  and  re-edited  about  383. 
Then,  at  intervals  from  the  year  393  onwar4s,  there  came 
works  by  St.  Augustine,  the  chief  beii^  his  three  books 
Contra  Epistolam  Parmeniani,  three  books  Contra  Peti- 
lianum,  four  books  Contra  Cresconium  Grdmmaticum,  and 
lastly,  in  411,  three  books  relating  to  an  important  con- 
ference held  at  Carthage.  These  works  had  more  than  a 
transitory  importance.  They  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
Catholic  Theology  on  the  '  Notes  of  the  Church.'  A  recent 
writer  has  said  of  St.  Augustine's  contribution  to  the  Do- 
natist  controversy  :  '  The  scriptural  demonstration  of  the 
Catholicity  of  the  Church  found  in  St.  Augustine  an  inter- 
preter whose  eloquence  and  completeness  may  never  be 
surpassed.'  * 
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We  are  left,  then,  to  the  pages  of  these  two  writers  to 
explain  for  us  the  Catholic  doctrine  regarding  the  nature  of 
s^ism,  and  we  cannot  make  a  better  beginning  than  to  gain 
a  dear  idea  of  what  they  conceived  ecclesiastical  unity  to 
be.  There  it  would  appear  is  to  be  found  the  solution  of  the 
question ;  for  when  we  know  clearly  what  unity  is,  then  we 
can  understand  what  division  implies.  With  St.  Augustine 
the  '  note  of  unity '  is  something  patent  and  manifest.  It 
is  not  merely  a  quality  which  the  religious  philosopher  can 
discern  amidst  a  multitude  of  divergencies,  and  which  the 
modem  mind  represents  to  itself  ^  as  in  a  glass  darkly,' 
under  the  name  of  *  essential  unity,'  but  it  is  a  imity  which 
appeals  to  the  historical  sense,  which  may  be  said  to  meet 
the  eye. '  It  is  welded  into  the  *  note  of  Catholicity,*  and  is 
the  evident  realization  of  the  Visibility  of  the  Church  ;  and, 
moreover,  it  implies  active,  or  at  any  rate  potential  communis 
cation  between  all  the  Churches  throughout  the  orthodox 
worid.  St.  Optatus  holds  the  same  concrete  view  as  St. 
Augustine.  TTiroughout  the  whole  literature  of  the  contro- 
versy we  come  across  this  same  conception  of  the  *  one 
Church  diffused  throughout  the  world.' 

This  is  well  exemplified  in  St.  Augustine's  case  by  an 
incident  he  describes  in  one  of  his  letters.  He  held  a  dis- 
cussion with  a  Donatist  bishop,  Fortunius,  who,  contrary  to 
the  custom  of  his  kind,  asserted  that  he  (Fortunius)  was 
united  to  the  great  universal  Church.  St.  Augustine's  reply 
came  back  in  an  instant,  *  That  being  the  case,  you  are  able 
to  give  letters  of  communication  to  any  part  of  the  world  I 
choose  to  name.  If  you  can  do  that,  the  whole  question 
is  settled  at  once.'*  It  was  by  this  appeal,  this  test,  that  the 
Catholic  doctors  judged  the  case.  They  are  ready  to  admit 
that  the  sectaries  resemble  them  closely  in  many  important 
matters.  They  have  a  true  baptism,  admits  St.  Optatus, 
likewise  the  same  worship,  creed  and  sacraments. 

One  of  their  number  urged  this  against  St.  Augustine. 

* '  Hie  prima  asserere  conatus  est  ubique  terranim  esse  commnnionem 
•oam.  Qaerebam  utrum  epistolas  communicatorias,  q^uas  formatas  dici- 
nms,  posset  quo  vellem  dare,  et  affirmabam  (|uod  manifestum  erat  omni- 
tms  hoc  modo  facillime  terminari  posse  quaesUonem '  (£p.  44). 
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'^  The  Donatists  obeyed  all  the  divine  precepts  and  held  to 
the  sacraments ;  did  not  that  suffice  ?'  The  Father  answered 
that  his  adversary  doubtless  thought  he  was  saying  some- 
thing very  clever — the  great  doctor  evidently  did  not  take 
the  theory  too  seriously.* 

Many  and  important  as  were  the  admissions  made 
l>y  the  Catholic  doctors  to  their  adversaries,  their  con- 
demnation is  not  the  less  drastic.  The  schismatics  refuse  to 
form  a  common  episcopal  college  with  the  Catholics,  in  that 
lies  the  grievance  and  the  crime.  Yet  their  separation  firom 
the  episcopal  college  in  Africa  is  not  the  full  extent  of  their 
wrong-doing.  Rather  their  rebellion  is  against  the  whole 
•  Churdi.  In  separating  from  the  nearest  link  they  ,are  cut 
off  from  the  whole  chain  of  Christian  communion.  St. 
Augustine,  when  he  pleads  for  the  religious  pacification  of 
.Africa,  invites  the  separated  bishops  to  return  in  these  wordst 
^  We  entreat  you,  allow  yourselves  to  be  reformed.  RUmn 
io  this  manifest  unity  of  the  whole  world  and  let  all  things  be 
Testored  to  their  former  position.'  ^  We  see  that  the  local 
-question  is,  so  to  say,  absorbed  in  that  of  universal  agree- 
ment with  the  *  orbis  terrarum.'  The  Donatists  are  a  sect 
"*  in  a  comer  of  Africa,'  and  they  are  isolated  not  only  from 
their  fellow-Catholics  in  the  province,  but  from  the  wider 
-solidarity  of  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful. 

The  following  citations  from  St.  Optatus  express  the 
doctrine  which  pervades  the  whole  polemic.  *  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  division ;  there  was  but  one  Church  before  it  was 
'divided  by  the  consecrators  of  Majorinus,  to  whose  see  you 
(Parmenian)  are  the  heir.  Enquiry  must  be  made,  there- 
fore, who  remained  in  the  root  with  the  whole  world  and  who 
cut  themselves  off  from  it.''  In  Book  XL,  which  con- 
tains the  heart  of  the  matter  he  dwells  at  some  length 
on  this  line  of  reasoning.  The  passage  may  be  summarized 
thus :  *  The  true  Church  cannot  exist  in  every  sect  and 

'  *  Acq  turn  autem  aliqaid  tibi  videris  dicere  cam  catholicae  nomen  noa 
ex  totius  orbis  communione  interpretaris  sed  ez  observatione  praeceptoroxn 
omnium  sacramentonim '  (£p.  93). 

'  CofUvm  Peiilianum,  ii.  cap.  97. 

* '  Videndum  est  quis  in  radice  cum  toto  orbe  manserit ;  quis  foras 
£xierit '  {Ds  Schism  DotuU.,  lib.  i.,  n.  15). 
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heresy  in  the  world.  All  parties  cannot  be  right.  The 
question  is,  which  one  is  right  ?  Can  it  be  the  Donatists  in' 
^eir  comer  of  Africa  or  the  great  Church,  cosmopolitan, 
stretching  from  East  to  West.  If  that  Catholic  Church  is* 
in  the  wrong,  where  on  earth  shall  the  word  Catholic  find^ 
any  meaning  ? '  ^ 

Bishop  Gore  practically  invites  his  readers  to  judge  of* 
Churches  as  local  units,  independent  and  self-sufficient.  A 
passage  of  St.  Optatus  is  interesting  in  this  connection,  as  it 
appears  to  be  an  answer  to  an  attempt  of  Parmenian  to> 
narrow  the  question  to  Africa  alone.  *  Since  we  hold  com- 
mtmion  with  the  whole  world,'  writes  the  Bishop  ot  Milevis, 
*  and  every  province  holds  commimication  with  us,  you  have 
set  about  founding  a  second  Church,  as  if  Africa  alone  had 
Christian  people.^  ^  In  these  last  words  there  is  an  obvious 
protest  against  confining  the  issue  to  a  mere  local  or  pro. 
vincial  question  in  which  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  world. 
was  not  involved. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  Donatist  controversy 
which  deserves  to  be  taken  into  account  by  all  who  are 
concerned  with  our  present  state  of  division.  The  African 
Fathers  conducted  their  campaign  with  a  practical  object^ 
and  made  use  of  such  arguments  as  readily  appealed  to  all 
men  of  a  practical  bent  of  mind.  They  chose  plain  rather 
than  recondite  lines  of  reasoning,  as  though  they  were 
anxious  to  show  a  straight  and  easy  way  of  settling  differ- 
ences. Their  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  the  universal 
Church  was  one  of  these  clear  lines  of  debate,  and  the  second, 
(equally  plain  at  that  time)  pointed  out  the  importance  of. 
conmiunion  with  the  Roman  See..  The  party  of  Caecilian 
was  in  the  right,  they  argue,  because  it  was  in  union  with' 
the  Roman  Church — it  was  of  the  truth  because  it  was.. 
Romanist.  *  Caecilian  did  not  proceed  from  Majorinus  your 
ancestor  (in  the  see),'  writes  St.  Optatus  to  the  Donatist 


'  De  Schism  Donai,,  lib.  ii.,  n.  i. 

*  '  £t  cum  sit  nobis  cum  universo  terrarumorbe  communio  et  universiS' 
pnnrinciis  nobiscum  :  sic  jam  dudum  duaa.  ecdesias  cozxmarare  voluisti. 
^uasi  sola  habeat  Africa  populos  Christianos  .  .  .'  {Ds  Sshism  Donat.,. 
lib.ii.,  n.  13). 
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Bishop  of  Carthage:  'but  Majorinus  went  forth  from 
Caecilian :  not  did  Caecilian  break  loose  from  the  see  of  Peter 
or  of  Cyprian.''^  St.  Augustine's  first  work  against  the  fac- 
tion has  a  reference  to  this  point.  In  393  he  composed  a 
hymn,  the  '  Psalmus  Contra  Partem  Donati,'  for  popular 
use.  This  is  a  long  irregular  poem,  with  a  chorus  intended 
to  be  sung  in  the  churches.  It  relates  the  origin  of  the 
division  and  refutes  the  charges  made  by  the  discordant 
party.  Towards  the  end  of  the  hymn  occurs  the  following 
verse  : — 
Come,  brothers,  if  you  would  be  grafted  in  the  viae 
We  grieve  to  see  you  thus  cut  off,  and  lying  on  the  ground. 
Recall  the  list  of  priests,  even  from  Peter's  chair. 
And  in  that  long  array  note  who  to  whom  succeeds— 
That  is  the  rock  'gainst  which  prevail  not  hell's  proud  gates.* 
From  the  fact  that  this  hj-mn  was^meant  for  common  use 
it  may  be  gathered  that  '  the  Roman  Question  '  was  to  the 
fore  then.  The  faithful  evidently  understood  the  import- 
ance of  communion  with  the  '  ecclesia  principalis,'  of  which 
St.  Cyprian  had  written.  Nor  were  the  schismatics  unaware 
of  the  force  of  objections  on  this  score.  They  were  but 
feeble  missionaries,  yet  they  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
establish  one  of  their  sees  at  Rome.  For  a  considerable 
period  a  Donatist  bishop  held  some  sort  of  a  conventicle  out- 
side the  Eternal  City,  thus  enabling  his  brethren  at  home  to 
parade  a  connection  with  the  central  see.  This  bishop  pro- 
vokes the  scorn  of  the  Catholic  controversialist.  '  So  you 
boast  that  you  also  have  some  share  in  Rome,'  he  writesi 
*  Yes,  but  the  branch  there  issues  from  a  lie,  not  from  the 
root  of  truth.  If  Macrobius  (the  schismatical  Bishop  of 
Rome)  is  asked  what  is  his  see,  can  he  answer  the  see  of 
Peter  ?*  He  goes  on  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  Macrobius 
until  he  arrives  at  Victor,  the  first  Donatist  Bishop  of  Rome 
— '  a  son  without  a  father,  a  recruit  without  a  commander. 


' '  Numerate  saceidotes  vel  ab  ipaa  Petri  sede 
Et  iD  ordinB  ilto  patrnm  qnis  cui  anccessit  videte : 
Ipsa  est  petra  qnam  non  vincniit  soperbae  iDfeTomm  portfe.* 

—(Psalm  coDt.  partem  Donati.) 
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a  fldiolar  without  a  teacher,  a  follower  without  a  predecessor, 
an  alien  without  a  home,  a  guest  without  a  shelter,  a  shep- 
herd without  a  flock,  a  bishop  without  a  people.  For  those 
lew  aie  not  worthy  to  be  called  a  flock  or  a  people,  who, 
among  the  forty  basilicas  and  more  can  find  no  place  in 
whkfa  to  hold  their  meetings.'  Continuing  in  this  strain 
the  doctor  thus  drives  home  the  charge :  '  Why,  then,  do 
y€m  strive  to  usurp  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  you 
who  with  impudent  sacrilegious  boldness  set  yourselves  in 
opposition  to  the  chair  of  Peter  ?  '  ^ 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  multiply  quotations  in  order 
to  confirm  the  simple  point  which  is  sufficiently  established 
by  those  I  have  already  given.  Others  can  easily  be  4ound 
by  all  who  have  the  curiosity  to  glance  through  the  work 
of  St.  Optatus  and  the  treatises  of  St.  Augustine  I  have 
named.  Other  charges,  not  devoid  of  a  modem  application, 
are  levelled  against  the  Donatists  by  the  vigorous  apologists, 
bat  the  sdUd  ground  upon  which  they  rest  is  seen  to  be  a 
firm  conviction  of  the  concrete  reality  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
One  has  only  to  compare  modem  Anglican  theories  of  the 
Church  with  that  which  St.  Augustine  urged  against  Do- 
natist  and  Manachsean  alike  to  be  sensible  of  the  radical 
difference  between  them.  St.  Augustine's  presentment  of 
the  Church  is  a  picture  well  defined  and  detailed.  Angh- 
cans  seem  to  be  able  to  construct  nothing  more  substantial 
than  a  dissolving  view.  It  may  be  that  they  will  soon 
begin  to  note  the  difference. 

There  is  at  present  a  movement  in  full  force  in  Anglican 
cirdes  towards  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  first  six 
centuries  as  the  surest  standard  of  orthodox  faith.  We 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  it,  though  it  may  be  a  long  time 
Wore  it  produces  its  due  effect — the  needle  must  swing 
Somewhat  before  it  points  due  north.  In  the  meantime,  it 
is  for  the  Catholic  theologian  to  study  the  writings  of  these 
^ly  centuries  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  elements  of  our 
Oiore  organized  modem  divinity.      Of  all  questions  the 

"HJst  fundamental  must  be  that  of  the  Church — its  principle 

"      »i^— — i— — ^»      — »^»— ^— i^-^— .  I  ■  ■    ■  — ^»»^»-i— — ^i^— — » 

^  D#  Schism  Donai.,  lib.  ii.,  4  and  5. 
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of  unity  and  authority.  The  Fathers  ol  the  fourth  century, 
following  in  the  wake  of  St.  Cyprian,  illustrated  the  treatise 
^  EccUsia  fully  and  eloquently ;  and  the  occasion  which. 
elicited  a  plainer  conception  of  its  unity,  naturally  brought 
out  a  more  clear-cut  theory  of  the  nature  of  schism — the 
theory  of  St.  Optatus  and  St.  Augustine,  which  passes 
from  the  patristic  to  the  scholastic  age,  and  thence  to  our 
own  time.' 

TRANSMA.R1NCS. 


i 


''.  .  .  Bchianuttei  dlctiiitiir,  qui  aubeue  renuant  snmmo  pootifict  et 
gni  membris  ecclesise  el  aabiectis  Gommaiiicare  recumt '  (St.  TbomsB; 
Smnma,  3,  a**,  J9,  ut.  l). 


C    i6i    ] 


THE  RE-BAPTISM  OF  INFANTS 

THERE  is  hardly  any  duty  of  the  missionary  priest  in 
which  he  is  called  on  so  frequently  to  exercise  his 
judgment  on  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  as 
that  of  infant  baptism.      Children  are  brought  to  the  font, 
and  on  inquiry  the  officiating  clergyman  learns  that  they 
have  already  received  private  baptism.    It  may  have  been 
administered  by  the  midwife,  or  by  some  of  the  attendant 
women,  or  by  the  doctor.    The  midwife  or  doctor  may 
have  been  non-Catholics,  or  there  may  have  been  other  cir- 
cumstances that  combine  to  add  an  element  of  perplexity 
to  the  case.    With  as  little  delay  as  possible  the  officiant 
has  to  decide  what  to  do,  whether  to  repeat  the  baptism 
sub  condiHanCy  or  merely  to  supply  the  ceremonies.    To 
add  to  the   difficulty  he   remembers  that  the  repetition 
of  baptism  involves  in  certain  cases  the  incurring  of  an 
irregularity.    It  may,  therefore,  be  useful  to  set  forth  the 
opinions  of  some  theologians  on  this  important  point,  and 
to  see  what  course  is  safe  to  take  in  practice. 

Gury  lays  down  (No.  200)  the  following  rules  re- 
garding the  repetition  of  the  Sacraments  : — 

(i)  Sacraments  can  be  repeated  as  often  as  a  prudent 
doubt  arises  regarding  their  validity. 

(2)  Sacraments  cannot  be  repeated  without  grave  sin 
when  a  prudent  doubt  does  not  arise  about  their  validity. 

(3)  Sacraments  ought  to  be  repeated  in  case  of  such 
prudent  doubt,  whenever  the  claims  of  justice,  charity 
or  religion  demand  such  repetition. 

Under  No.  249  the  same  author  states  in  reply  to  the 
question  whether  infants  baptized  by  midwives  or  other 
1^  are  to  be  re-baptized,  that  such  repetition  of  the  sacra- 
uient  is  to  take  place  only  in  case  of  a  probable  suspicion 
of  error  arising  as  to  validity.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  by  a  prudent  doubt  Gury  means  a  probable  doubt, 
^  this  interpretation  is  borne  out  by  a  reference  to  No. 
^032,  where,  in  a  note  by  the  editor  of  the  Ratisbon  edition, 
it  is  stated  that  baptism  is  to  be  repeated  sub  conditione 

yOL.  XVHI.  L 
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(2)  When  the  doubt  regarding  validity  is  reasonable, 
it  is  lawful  to  repeat. 

(3)  A  sacrament  must  be  repeated  when  sufficiently 
doubtful  to  become  licit,  and  when,  moreover,  there  is  an 
obligation  of  justice  or  charity  to  administer  more  securely^ 
to  the  subject  that  particular  sacrament,  lest,  t?^.,  he  should 
be  deprived  of  a  notable  benefit  or  be  exposed  to  danger 
of  grave  loss. 

In  explaining  the  second  principle  he  divides  the  sacra* 
ments  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  which  are  very  necessary 
and  those  which  are  not.  In  the  first,  which  includes 
Baptism,  repetition  is  lawful  when  the  doubt  is  anything 
more  than  a  scruple,  or,  as  Gobat  says,  nan  aperte  vanum. 

Dealing  with  the  third  principle,  and  speaking  of  those 
sacraments  which  are  most  necessary,  such  as  Baptism^ 
he  says  they  must  be  repeated  as  long  as  the  validity  is 
not  morally  certain  in  vera  sensu,  as  distinguished  from 
lata  sensu. 

Continuing  he  introduces  a  rather  novel  distinction 
when  he  says  that  the  repetition  of  such  sacraments  may 
be  sometimes  lawful  though  not  obligatory ;  for  instance^ 
a  troublesome  and  long-continued  scruple  can  make  it 
lawful  to  repeat  a  baptism,  although  in  reality  there  may 
be  no  obligation  to  do  so.  Similarly  in  dubio  juris,  when 
some  old  theologians  hold  a  certain  opinion,  although  the 
opposite  opinion  may  be  morally  certain,  it  is  lawful  to 
repeat,  except  some  authentic  declaration  has  been  made 
in  the  matter.  However,  any  dicta  of  a  theologian  or  even 
theologians,  would  not  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The 
writers  must  have  a  certain  standing.  He  then  states  that  the 
mind  of  the  Apostolic  See  itself  favours  the  repetition  in  all 
cases  of  doubt  of  such  a  necessary  sacrament  as  Baptism, 
and  quotes  from  the  statutes  of  recent  councils  approved  at 
Rome,  in  one  of  which  directions  are  given  that  even  when 
intelligent  catechists  in  India  baptize,  the  sacrament  is  to 
be  as  a  rule  repeated,  unless  there  are  two  reliable  witnesses 
to  testify  the  validity.  In  the  same  sense  he  quotes  from 
the  Decrees  of  the  Plenary  Coimcil  of  Baltimore  where. 
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Teferrmg  to  infants  baptized  by  midwives,  it  is  laid  down 
that  if,  after  inquiry,  any  doubt  (cUiquod  dubium)  remains, 
the  baptism  ought  to  be  repeated. 

From  such  an  array  of  testimony,  therefore,  we  may 
with  safety  conclude  that  in  the  case  of' infants  previously 
baptized  we  may  repeat,  sub  conditioner  when  the  doubt 
of  its  validity  is  probable,  or  even  slight  {dubium  leve),  or 
in  fact  anything  above  a  scruple.  The  writer  has  heard 
it  advanced  as  a  reason  for  re-baptism,  that  for  some 
priests  non-repetition  caused  such  trouble  of  mind  and 
unrest  that  life  was  made  miserable.  Even  such  will  find 
consolation  in  the  acute  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  this 
subject  in  the  learned  pages  of  Lehmkuhl. 

Indiscriminate  re-baptism  is  specifically  condemned  by 
all  theologians,  and  they  are  equally  emphatic  in  insisting 
<m  an  inquiry  in  each  case.  The  Roman  Ritual  says  the 
case  must  be  diligently  investigated  (diligenter  perves- 
tigata)  before  conditional  baptism  is  given,  and  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  such  inquiry,  Lehmkuhl  (No.  19,  note) 
quotes  a  response  of  the  S.  Cong.  Prop.  Fid.  to  an  American 
missionary,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  it  should  be  such  as 
circumstances  will  allow,  prout  adjuncta  ferant.  It  will  be 
sometimes  possible  to  get  considerable  information  about 
the  private  baptism,  sometimes  very  little,  and  often  none 
at  all.  Noldin  gives  a  list  of  questions  to  be  put  to  those 
who  bring  the  child  to  the  font,  but  the  ofl&ciating  clergy- 
man will  be  the  best  judge  of  the  queries  in  a  particular  case. 

With  regard  to  private  baptism  given  by  midwives,  I 
have  heard  a  very  experienced  priest  say  that  he  *  always 
baptized  after  women,'  and  although  it  is  laid  down  by 
theological  writers  that  the  testimony  of  one  witness,  even 
a  woman,  sufl&ces  to  establish  the  validity  of  a  baptism, 
still  as  a  rule  the  former  is  a  soimd  principle  to  adopt. 
For  it  has  to  be  remembered  that,  in  general,  private 
baptism  is  given  when  confusion  and  excitement  reign 
supreme,  and  when  the  supposed  danger  to  the  life  of  the 
infant  causes  hurry  in  the  administration. 

In  the  case  of  baptism  given  by  a  non-Catholic  doctor 
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communem,  stemmata  et  choralia  insignia,  hafaitum  et  locnm 
in  Pontificia  Cappella,  omnia  observabont,  uti  supra  dictum 
est  de  Protonotariis  Supranumerariis,  nn.  16,  17,  18,  19,  20. 

46.  lisdem  iuribus  gaudebunt,  praecedentiae,  privati  ora- 
torii,  confidendi  acta  Beatificationis  et  CanonizationiSy  passivae 
electionis  in  Conservatores,  caeterisque ;  item  recipiendae  Fidei 
professionis,  reverentiae  ad  Crncem,  thurificationis.  qnibos 
omnibus  fruimtur  Protonotarii  Supranumerarii,  ut  supra  nn. 
21,  22^  23,  24,  ac  iisdem  sub  conditionibus. 

47.  De  venia  Ordinarii  et  Praesulis  consensu  ecdesiae  ex- 
emptae,  extra  Urbem,  Missas,  non  tamen  de  requie,  pontificali 
ritu  et  omatu  celebrare  poterunt,  prout  supra  notatur,  ubi  de 
Protonotariis  Supranumerariis,  nn.  25,  26,  27,  28,  29 ;  verum 
his  legibus  :  Nee  Faldistorio  nee  Gremiali  unquam  utantur,  sed 
una  cum  Hinistris  in  scanmo,  cooperto  panno  coloris  diei» 
sedeant ;  caligis  et  sandaliis  utantur  sericis  tantum,  cum  orae 
textu  item  serico  flavi  coloris  omato,  et  similiter  sericis  chiro- 
thecis  sine  alio  omamento ;  Mitra  simplid  ex  serico  damasceno, 
nullo  omamento,  ne  in  oris  quidem  distincta,  cum  rubris  ladniis 
ad  vittas.  Extra  Cathedrales  Ecdesias  tantum,  assistentem 
Presbyterum  habere  poterunt  pluviali  indutum,  dummodo  non 
assistat  Episcopus  Ordinarius  aut  alius  Praesul  ipso  Episcopo 
maior.  Crucem  pectoralem  auream  sine  gemmis  gerent,  appen- 
sam  funiculo  serico  violacei  ex  integro  coloris,  auro  non  inter- 
texto.  Omnia,  quae  in  Missa  cantanda  vel  legenda  sunt,  nunquam 
ad  scamnum,  sed  ad  altare  cantabunt  et  legent.  Manus  infra 
Missam  lavent  tantum  ad  Ps.  Lavabo. 

48.  Poterunt  insuper,  pariter  extra  Urbem,  de  venia  Ordi- 
narii et  cum  Praesulis  ecclesiae  exemptae  consensu,  Mitra, 
Cruce  pectorali  et  Annulo  ornati,  ad  scamnum,  more  Presby- 
terortmi,  celebrare  Vesperas  illius  festi,  cuius  Missam  ipsi 
pontificaliter  acturi  sint,  vel  peregerint  (absque  benedictione 
in  fine).  lisdem  omamentis  eodemque  ritu  uti  licebit,  de 
speciali  tamen  commissione  Ordinarii,  in  Vesperis  festi,  cuius 
Missa  in  pontificalibus  ab  alio  quolibet  Praelato  celebretur, 
itemque  in  benedictione  cum  Sanctissimo  Sacramento  solemniter 
(non  tamen  trina)  impertienda,  in  Processionibus,  et  in  una  ex 
quinque  absolutionibus  in  solemnioribus  exsequiis,  de  quibus 
in  Pontificali  Romano. 

49.  Romae  Missam  lectam,  aliqua  cum  solemnitate  cele- 
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Isantes^  si  pradatitio  habitu  sint  induti,  ea  retineant,  quae  de 
ProtoDotariis  Supranumerariis  n.  31  constituta  sunt ;  extra 
Urbem,  de  special!  tamen  commissione  Ordinarii,  eodem  modo 
se  gerent;  aliis  in  Missis  et  functionibus,  tamquam  Praelati 
Domestici,  ut  n.  78,  Palmatoriam  tantum,  si  vdint,  adhibeant. 

50.  Qui  Canonicomm  coetui  adscriptus^  cui  hactenus  re- 
ceosita  Protonotariorum  ad  instar  privilegia  concessa  sint,  tam- 
quam privata  persona  iisdem  uti  velit,  prius  Breve  Pontificium, 
nt  didtnr  nn.  14  et  43,  de  sua  inter  Praelatos  Domesticos  aggre- 
gatione,  servatis  servandis,  obtineat,  simulque  suae  ad  Canoni- 
catnm  vel  Dignitatem  promotionis,  initaeque  possessionis  ac 
inter  Praelatos  aggregationis  testimonium   Collegio   Protono- 
taiiomm  Participantium  exhibeat.    Tum  coram  ipsius  CoUegii 
Decano,  vel  per  se  vel  per  legitimum  procuratorem,  Fidei  pro- 
fessionem  ac  fidelitatis  iusiurandum,  de  more,  praestet ;  de  his 
denique  exhibito  documento  proprium  Ordinarium  certiorem 
boat.    Qui  vero  tamquam  privata  persona  huiusmodi  titulum 
rite  faerit  consecutus,  non  ante  privilegiis  eidem  titulo  adnexis 
oti  poterit,  quam  legitimum  suae  nominationis  testimonium 
memorato  Collegio  exhibuerit,  Fidei  professionem  et  fidelitatis 
hisiorandumy  uti  supra,  ediderit,  he  hisque  omnibus  authen- 
ticom  documentum  suo  Ordinario  attulerit.    Haec  ubi  prae- 
stiterint,  eorum  nomen  in  sylloge  Protonotariorum  recensebitur. 

51.  Qui  ante  has  Litteras,  Motu  Proprio  editas,  iuribus 
gaudebant  Protonotarii  ad  instar ^  tamquam  alicuius  ecclesiae 
Canonid,  a  postidatione  Brevis,  de  quo  in  superior!  numero, 
dispensantur,  quemadmodum  et  a  iureiurando,  ut  ibidem 
^citur,  praestando,  quod  tamen  proprio  Ordinario  infra  duos 
menses  dabunt. 

52.  Habitum  et  insignia  in  choro  Dignitates  et  Canonici 
Protonotarii  gerent,  prout  Capitulo  ab  Apostolica  Sede  con- 
cessa sunt ;  poterunt  nihilominus  veste  tantum  uti  violacea 
praelatitia  cum  zona  sub  choraUbus  insignibus,  nisi  tamen  alia 
^^stis,  tamquam  insigne  chorale  sit  adhibenda.  Pro  usu 
Koccheti  et  Mantelleti  in  choro  attendatur,  utrum  haec  sint 
^>cciali  indulto  permissa ;  alias  enim  Protonotarius,  habitu 
P^aelatitio  assistens,  neque  locum  inter  Canonicos  tenebit 
*ieque  distributiones  acquiret,  quae  sodalibus  accrescent. 

53.  Collegialiter  tamquam  Canonici  pontificalibus  functioni- 
^^  iuxta  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum,  sacris  vestibus  induti 
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Cauda  (nunqnam  tamen  explicanda),  2ona  serica  com  daobiu 
fiocculis  a  laeva  pendentibus,  Rocdheto,  ManteUeto  et  bireto, 
absque  ulla  horum  onmino  parte,  subsuto  aut  omameato  alteiiifi 
colons. 

65.  Extra  Urbem,  praesente  Summo  Pontifice,  descriptfl 
habitu  indui  possunt,  si  hie  tamquam  chorale  insigne  codcqoiiii 
sit,  vel  si  quis  uti  Vicarius  adfuerit. 

66.  Habitu  praelatitio  induti*  omnibus  Qerids,  Presbyterin 
etiam  Canonicis,  singulatim  sumptis,  praeferantur,  non  verc 
CanonidSy  etiam  Collegiatarum,  coU^ialiter  convenientibiifli 
neque  Vicariis  Generalibus  et  Capitularibus,  aut  Superioribw 
Generalibus  Ordinum  Regularium,  et  Abbatibus,  ac  Praelati! 
Romanae  Curiae ;  non  genuflectunt  ad  Crucem  vd  ad  Episco- 
pum,  sed  tantum  se  incUnant,  ac  duplid  ductu  thurificantur. 

6y.  Super  habitu  quotidiano,  occasione  solemnis  conventoSi 
audientiae  et  similium,  etiam  Romae  et  coram  Summo  Pontifice; 
2onam  tantum  sericam  nigram,  cum  ladniis  item  nigris,  gestan 
poterunt,  cum  pileo  chordula  ac  fiocds  nigris  omato. 

68.  Propriis  insignibus,  sen  stemmatibus,  pileum  imponen 
valeant,  sed  nigrum  tantummodo,  cum  lemnisds  et  ex  hinc 
sex  inde  flocculis  pendentibus,  item  ex  integro  nigris. 

69.  Si  quis  Protonotarius  Titularis,  Canonicatus  aut  Digni- 
tatis ratione,  chore  intersit,  circa  habitum  se  gerat  iuxta  normal 
Protonotariis  ad  instar  constitutas,  num.  52,  vestis  colore  excepto. 

70.  Sacris  operantes,  a  simplicibus  Sacerdotibus  minimc 
differant ;  attamen  extra  Urbem  in  Missis  et  Vesperis  solemnibus 
pariterque  in  Missis  lectis  aliisque  functionibus  solemnius  ali- 
quando  cdebrandis,  Palmatoria  tantum  ipsis  utenda  conceditur, 
excluso  Canone  aliave  pontificali  supellectili. 

71.  Quod  pertinet  ad  acta  in  causis  Beatificationis,  el 
CanonizationiSy  et  ad  passivam  dectionem  in  Conservatores  ac 
caetera,  iisdem  iuribus  gaudent,  quibus  fruuntur  Protonotarii 
Supranimfierarii,  uti  n.  23  et  24  supra  dictum  est. 

72.  Beneficia  eonim  qui,  tamquam  privatae  personae.  Pro- 
tonotariatum  Titularem  assequuti  sunt,  non  vero  qui  rationc 
Vicariatus,  Canonicatus  sive  Dignitatis  eodem  gaudent,  ][al: 
Apostolica  tantum  Sede  conferantur.  m 

73.  Noverint  autem,  se,  Ucet  forte  plures^una  simul,  non 
tamquam  unius  ecdesiae  Canonici,  sed  tamquam  Protonotarii-, 
conveniant,  non  ideo  Collegiimi  constitueve. 
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74*  Taadem  qui  Protonotariatu  Apostolico  honorario  donati 
scat,  famqwam  privatae  personae,  titulOy  honoribus  et  privilegiis 
ftotonotariatas  uti  nequeunt,  nisi  antea  diploma  suae  nomi- 
oationis  Ccdlegio  Protonotariomm  Participantium  exhibuerint, 
Fiddqne  professionem»  ac  fidelitatis  iusiurandum  coram  Ordi- 
nariOy  aut  alio  viro  in  ecdesiastica  dignitate  constituto  emiserint. 
Qui  vero  ob  Canonicatum,  Dignitatem,  aut  Vicariatum,  eo 
potiti  fuerint,  nisi  idem  praestiteiint,  memoratis  honoribus  et 
piivil^^  quae  superius  recensentur,  tantummodo  intra  propriae 
dbecesis  limites  uti  poterunt. 

75.  Qui  secus  facere,  aliisque,  praeter  descripta,  privilegiis 
uti  praesumpserint,  si  ab  Ordinario  semel  et  bis  admoniti  non 
paroerint,  eo  ipso  honore  et  iuribus  Protonotarii  privatos  se 
sdant:  quod  si  Protonotariatum,  tamquam  privata  persona 
adepti  sint,  etiam  titulo. 

76.  Vicarii  Generales  vel  Capitulares,  itemque  Dignitates 
et  Canonici  nomine  atque  honoribus  Protonotariatus  titularis 
pndentes,  si  quavis  ex  causa,  a  munere,  Dignitate  aut  Canoni- 
cata  cessent,  eo  ipso,  titulo,  honoribus  et  iuribus  ipsius  Proto- 
notariatus excident. 

(b) — DE  CAETERIS  PRAELATIS  ROMANAE  CURIAE. 

77.  Nihil  detractum  volumus  honoribus,  privilegiis,  prae- 
eminentiis,  praerogativis,  quibus  alia  Praelatorum  Romanae 
Cnriae  Collegia,  Apostolicae  Sedis  placito,  exornantur. 

78.  Insuper  concedimus,  ut  omnes  et  singuli  Praelati  Urbani 
sea  Domestici,  etsi  nulli  CoUegio  adscripti,  ii  nempe,  qui  tales 
reaonciati.  Breve  ApostoUcum  obtinuerint,  Pahnatoria  uti 
possint  (non  vero  Canone  aut  alia  pontificali  supellectili)  in 
Hissa  cum  cantu,  vel  etiam  lecta,  cum  aliqua  solemnitate 
cdebranda  ;  item  in  Vesperis  aliisque  solemnibus  functionibus. 

79.  Hi  autem  habitum,  sive  praelatitium  sive  quern  vocant 
fianum,  gestare  poterunt,  iuxta  Romanae  Curiae  consuetudinem, 
prout  supra  describitur  nn.  16,  17 ;  nunquam  tamen  vestis 
talaris  caudam  explicare,  neque  sacras  vestes  ex  altari  assiunere 
valeant,  nee  alio  uti  colore,  quam  violaceo,  in  bireti  flocculo 
et  pttei  vitta,  opere  reticulate  distincta,  sive  chordulis  et  flocculis, 
etiam  in  pileo  stemmatibus  imponendo  ut  n.  18  dictum  est, 
J^i,  pro  eorum  aliquo,  constet  de  maiori  particulari  privilegio. 
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(c) — DE  DIGNITATIBUS,  CANONICIS  ET  ALUS,  QUI    NONNULLIS 
PRIVILEGIIS  PRAELATOBUM  PROPRtlS    FRUUNTUR. 

80.  Ex  Roraanorum  Pontificum  indulgentia,  insignia  quae- 
dam  praelatitia  aut  pontificalia  aliis  CoUegiis,  praesertim  canoni- 
conira,  eorumve  Dignitatibus,  quocumque  nomine  nuncupentur, 
vel  a  priscis  temporibus  tribui  consueverunt ;  cum  autem  eius- 
modi  privilegia  deminutionem  quamdam  episcopal!  dignitati 
videantur  afierre,  idcirco  ea  sunt  dc  iure  strictissime  interpre- 
tanda,  Huic  principio  inhaerentes,  expresse  volumus,  ut  in 
pontificalium  usu  ne'mini  ad  aliquod  ex  supra  memoratis  CoUegiis 
pertinenti  in  posteram  ampliora  suffragentur  privilegia,  quain 
quae,  superius  descripta,  competunt  Protonotariis  sive  Supranu- 
merariis,  sive  ad  instar,  et  quidem  non  ultra  propriae  Ecclesiae, 
aut  ad  summum  Dioeceseos,  si  hoc  fuerit  concessum,  limites ; 
neque  ultra  dies  iam  designates,  aut  detenninatas  functiones ; 
et  quae  arctiora  sunt,  ne  augeantur,  ; 

81.  Quoniam  vero  de  re  a^tur  baud  parvi  momenti,  quippe 
quae  ecclesiasticam  respicit  discjplinam,  ne  quis  audeat  arbitraria 
interpretatione,  maiora  quam  in  concedentis  voluntate  fuerint. 
sibi  privilegia  vindicare  ;  quin  [Jolius  paratum  sese  ostendat, 
quatenus  ilia  cxccsserint,  minoribus  coarctari  ;  singulis 
locorum  Ordlnariis,  quorum  sub  iurisdictioue  vel  quorum  in 
temtorio,  si  de  exemptis  agatur,  aliquis  ex  praedictis  coetibos 
inveniatur  demandamus,  ut,  tamquam  ApostoHcae  Sedis  Dele- 
gati,  Apostolicaram  Concessionum  documenta  ipsis  faventia, 
circa  memorata  privilegia,  infra  bimestre  tempus,  ab  hisce 
Nostris  Ordination! bus  promulgatis,  sub  poeaa  immediatae 
amissionis  eonim  quae  occultaverint,  ad  se  transmitti  curent, 
quae  intra  consequentem  mensem  ad  Nostram  SS.  Rituum 
Congregationem  mittant.  Haec  autem,  pro  suo  munere,  omnia 
et  singula  hisce  Nostris  dispositionibus  aptans,  declarabit  et 
deceroet,  quaenam  in  posterum  illis  competaut. 

Haec  omnia  rata  ct  firma  consistere  auctoritate  Nostra 
volumus  et  iubemus  :  contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibus  cumque. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petnim,  die  21  Februarii  1903, 
Pontificatus  Nostii  anno  secundoL 

Pivs  PP.  X. 
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■POtXTUAZi  BMTBMATB  VOB  THB  BOXAK  OLEBOT 

EX  Acns  suma  poMTiFias  et  e  secretar.  brevium 

PIUS  X  lUBST  UT  OMNES  SACERDOTES  SAECULARES  URBIS  SFl- 
KirUAUBUS  EXERCZTIIS  VACENT  SALTEM  TERTIO  QUOQUB 
ANNO,  IN  TRIBUS  ADSIGMATIS  ASCETERIIS 


Dibeto  Filio  Nosiro  Pdro,  Tit.  SS.  Quaiuor  Caronat.    S.R.E. 
Prssb.  Card.  Respighi,  Nostra  in  Urbe  Vicario 

PIUS  PP.  X, 

DOede  Fili  Nosier,  saluUm  et  apostolicam  bnenediciionem^ 

Experioido  plus  satis  cognitmn  est,  tarn  instabili  hominem 

esse  natora,  ut  vd  dfligentissimus  quisque  officii,  nisi  opportunis 

snbiiide  stimulis  exdtetur,  sensim  frigeat  ad  virtatem,  ac  tandem 

langaescat  proisus  in   vitiumque   decidat.    Ab   hac   naturae 

ocmditione,  quum  sacerdotes  profecto  soluti  non  sint,  idcirco  ne 

sins  partibus  aliquando  prae  languore  desint,  certa  adhibeant 

sabsidia  oportet,  quibus  identidem  reparare  vires  et  alacritatem 

ledintegraFe  pristinam  possint.    Subsidia  eiusmodi  non  obsciure 

videtur  Deus  velle,  ut  potissimum  in  pio  aliquo  recessu,  idest 

seorsum  per  dies  aliquot  anteactam  vitam  reputando,  quaerantur. 

CogOavi  vias  meas :  et  converii  pedes  meos  in  testimonia  tua 

(Ps.  cxviii.  59).     Perspicuum  id  quidem  ratio  facit,  qua  cum 

Apostolis  se  gessit  Christus  Dominus.    Qui  quum,  doctrinae 

l^isqne  suae  destinatos  orbi  universo  nimtios,  interea  in  vicos 

et    castdla  ludeae  et  Galileae,  praedicandi  Evangelii  causa, 

soleret   mittere,    reversos,    ubi    quae    docuissent    fecissentque 

atidierat,  ad  solitudinem  invitabat ;  quo  recreatis  animis,  pares 

laborando  vd  magis  deinceps  fierent.     Venite  seorsum  in  desertum 

locum,  et  requiesciie  pusillum  (Marc.  vi.  31). 

lamvero  non  Apostolos  tantum,  quos  coram  alloquebatur, 
sed  onmes,  quicumque  Apostolici  ministerii  participes  futuri 
essent,  hac  invitatione  exdtasse  Dominus  putandus  est ;  ut 
nimirum  qui,  ob  sanctimoniam  non  modo  officii  sed  etiam  vitae, 
et  sal  terrae  et  lux  mundi  et  quasi  terrestres  dii  esse  deberent, 
iidem  praesidium  retinendae  augendaeque  sanctimoniae  maxi- 
mum usurparent. 

Etenim,  si  quaerimus  onmiimi  omamenta  virtutum,  quae 
Oericum  decent,  studium  sacranmi  rerum  continet :  id  vero  ob 
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earn  quam  diximaSy  inconstantiam  naturaey  ex  quo  die  sacris 
initiati  somus,  diutumitate  in  multis  defervesdt,  in  non  pauds 
dissipatur  misere  et  extinguitnr.    Ipsa  etiam  assuetudo,  quae 
quotidie  res  easdem  tractando  gignitur,  causa  est  quare  pauUatim 
sacerdos  non  diligentior  ad  sancta,  quam  ad  caetera  vitae  munia 
evadat.    Accedunt  hue  pericula  et  varia  et  magna,  quas  saepe 
simt  in  administratione  sacerdotalis  offidi  subeunda.    Denique 
quum  necesse  sit  de  mundano  pulvere  etiam  religiosa  corda 
sordescere,  multo  magis  necessitas  haec  sacerdotem  tenet*  in 
mediis  mimdi  illecebris  et  miseriis  habitantem.    Quibus  ez 
rebus  omnino  apparet  oportere,  ut,  si  rectos  in  nobis  denuo 
exdtare  spiritus,  si  quamlibet  vitiositatem  corrigere  in  agenda 
contractam,  si  maiorem  ad  discrimina  constantiam  induere 
volumus,  intermissis  loco  quotidianis  curis»  atque  e  magisteiia 
parumper  in  disdplinam  regressi,  illuc  revertamur,  unde  olim 
bono  incensi  studio  prodivimus*  dodlesque  exdpiamus  vocem, 
quae  nos  de  offidis  admoneat,  salubriter  corripiat,  ad  potion 
hortetur  atque  urgeat.    Quamobrem  nihil  tarn  proderit  quam 
longe  a  strepitu  et  agitatione  communis  vitae  seoedere ;  quippe 
animae  ad  Spiritus  Sancti  acdpienda  munera  quies  est  amicis* 
sima :  Ducam  earn  in  solitudinem,  et  loquar  ad  cor  eius  (Osee  ii.  14). 
Equidem  non  intelligimus  sacerdotem  ullum  posse  reperiri 
qui,  in  tantis  difficultatibus,  molestiis  periculisque  coUocatus, 
non  tamen  sentiat  subinde  ex  intervallo  requirendum  sibi  esse 
praesidium,  quod  spiritualia,  quae  dicuntur,  exercitia  suppedi- 
tant.    Atqui  videmus  haec  ipsa  ab  lis  quidem,  quorum  est 
actio  vitae  munerisque  commendabilior,  cupide  expeti  accurate- 
que  frequentariy  ab  aliis  vero,  utinam  pauds,  ita  negUgi,  ut 
minimo  aestimari  videantur.    Quid  ?  mercator  quivis,  cui  sunt 
sua  negotia  cordi,   diligenter   quotidie,   diligentius   quotannis 
acceptorum    et    expensorum    rationes    computabit ;    sacerdos 
autem  quispiam  curatorque  animarum,  qui  quum  Dei  negotia 
administret,  Deo  districtam  rationem  redditurus  est,  non,  se 
coUigens  aliquando,  aequa  iudicii  lance  ponderabit  hinc  offida 
sua,  hinc  facta,  atque  dispiciet  utnim  vocationi  suae  congruat, 
an  penitus  discrepet  ? 

Imploranda  quidem  est  divina  benignitas,  ut  omnibus  ad 
xmum  Clericis  persuadeat  huiusce  opportunitatem  instituti,  quod 
tanta  eis  affert  adiumenta,  unde  se  rite  praestent  ministros 
Christi  et  dispensatores  mysteriorum  Dei.  Nobis  interea,  qui  in 
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QDiversa  gabemanda  Ecclesia  praecipuam  quamdam  cuiarum 

partem  huic  Almae  Urbi  deemus,  ad  temperandam,  ut  oportet, 

Rwnani  digciplinam  Qeri,  visum  est  praesertim  spiritualium 

eurdtioram  morem  fovendo  dirigere.    Quare  Sodalibus  et  e 

Sodetate  leso  et  a  Christi  Passione  et  Vincentianis  significavimus, 

gratom  Nobis  eos  f  a£tmx)8,  si  per  miam  singulis  mensibus  heb- 

dnmadam,  (quantum  spatii  est  a  vespertinis  did  dominid  ad 

matutinas  horas  proximi  Sabbathi)  in  suo  quique  asceterio 

orbano  sacerdotibus  navare  operam  volqissent.    Qui  Sodales 

qonm  paratissimos  responderint  sese  esse  Nostris  oI»equi  votis, 

iam  tuum  erit,  Dilecte  Fili  Noster,  usque  ab  initio  appetentis 

anni  opportuna  praescribere,  ut  quotquot  Romae,  praeter  reli- 

giosas  familiaSy  sacerdotes  numerantur,  omnes,  nuUo  cuiquam 

snfEragante  privilegio,  spiritualibus  exerdtiis  in  aliquo  e  temis 

asceteriiSy  quae  dicta  sunt,  saltern  tertio  quoque  anno  vacent. 

Dubitandum    minime    est    quin    dusmodi    praescriptiones 

oniversi  omnes,  ad  quos  datae  erunt,  magna  cum  voluntate 

ttudeant  perficere,  atque  hoc  ipso  consolari  Nos ;  qui  quidem 

ad  propodtum,  quod  necesdtatibus  temponmi  adducti  urgemus 

iBStaorandi  onmia  in  Christo,  nihil  tam  valere  arbitramur,  quam 

recta   studia   et    exempla   Qericorum.    Auspicem    divinorum 

munerum  benevolentiaeque  Nostrae  testem  tibi,  Dilecte  Fili 

No8ter»   Apostolicam   benedictionem   peramanter   in   Domino 

impertimus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum  die  XXVII  Decembris  anno 

MDCCCCIV,  Pontificatus  Nostri  secundo. 

Pius  PP.  X. 


rOZSOAV  TBBTZABIS8  ZiZTZVa  IN  OOXXUVITT 
E  SACRA  CONGREGATIONE  EPISCOPORUM  ET  REGULARIUM 
DE  TERTIARIIS  IN  COMMUNITATE  VIVENTIBUS  ORDINI   MINORUH 

AGGREGATIS 

Beatissimc  Pater  ^ 

Auctis  admodum  ex  utroque  sexu  Tertiariis  in  communitate 
viventibus  emittentibusque  simplicia  vota,  qui  exemplo  et  opere 
optime  de  re  catholica  merentur,  Apostolica  Sedes  per  Decretum 
Sacrae  Congregationis  Indulgentiis  et  Reliquiis  praepositae 
datum  sub  die  28  Augusti  anno  1903  statuit  universim,  ut 
Ecdedae  Tertiariorum  huiusmodi,  dummodo  ipsi  Ordinibus,  a 
quibus  nomen  et  habitum  mutuantur,  legitime  sint  aggregati, 
*  eistUm  Indulgentiis  gaudeant,  quibus  Ecdesiae  respecHvi  pHmi 
si  seeunii  Ordinis  fruuntur* 

lOL.  xvni.  M 
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Nihilominus,  sanctione  hac  general!  per  Apostolicae  Sedis 
benignitatem  edita,  plurima  inter  Fratres  ac  Sorores  Tertii 
Ordhiis  Regularis  Sancti  Patris  N.  Frandsci  enascebantor 
dubia,  quae  prohibent  quominus  Seraphid  Institati  Sodales 
eumdem  Tertium  Ordinem  Regularem  amplexi,  assecatam 
gratiam  padfice  obtineant.  Neque  enim  singulae  Congrega^ 
tiones  colorem  lanae  natoraliter  snbnigrae  seufolvae^  qui  italioe 
didtur  'Marrone'  in  sno  ipsanun  habitu  retinent,  prouti 
servant  Fratres  Ordinis  Minorum  ex  num.  Z07  Constitutionem 
Generalium  apostolico  munitarum  robore ;  neque  omnes  Ter- 
tiariorum  Regularium  Domus  Ecdesiam  proprie  dictam  ad* 
nexam  habent,  sed  passim  Capellam  sive  Oratorium  parvum, 
quae  non  semper  utpote  interna  fidelium  commodis  patent^ 
atque  passim  vel  Sanctissimae  Eucharistiae  asservandae  venia 
destituuntur. 

Perplexitates  vero  rationabiles  equidem  videntur,  si  atten* 
datur :  i^.  Decretum  Sacrae  Congregationis  consultationibus 
Episcoporum  et  Regularium  praepositae,  die  18  Hartii  1904 
datum,  quo  Monialibus  Tertiariis  ad  Ordinem  Sanctissimae  Trini- 
tatis  de  Redemptione  Captivorum  pertinentibus  iniunctum  esse 
dicitur  in  approbandis  earum  Constitutionibus,  ut  colorem 
habitus  in  Ordine  ipso  SSmae.  Trinitatis  consuetum,  qui  albus 
est  cum  Scapulari  cruce  rubea  ac  caerulea  insignito  Sorores 
acciperent  loco  habitus  caeruleo  in  integrum  colore,  quern 
hucusque  retinuerant ;  et  quo,  ad  eifectum  Indulgentiarum  primi 
Ordinis  assequendarum,  permittitur  quidem  eisdem  Sororibus, 
ut  adhibitum  eousque  colorem  in  habitu  retineant,  ne  habitus 
primi  Ordinis  intuentium  oculos  percellat,  sed  sub  promissione 
quod  Moniales  interius  tunicam  albam  cum  Scapulari  Ordinis 
peq)etuum  gerant. 

2°.  Decretum  Sacrae  Indulgentiarum  Congregationis  diei 
22  Augusti  anno  1842  in  Verdunen.  evulgatum,  quo  declaratur 
ad  implendam  Ecclesiae  vel  Oratorii  publid  visitationem,  in 
Rescriptis  Indulgentiarum  requisitam,  minime  censendiun  esse 
publicum  Oratorium  sive  in  Monasteriis,  sive  in  Seminariis  aut 
aliis  Conventibus  canonice  dedicatum,  ad  quod  tamen  Christiana 
plebs  non  soleat  accedere. 

Itaque  hodiemus  Procurator  Generalis,  Supremi  Fratrum 
Minorum  Moderatoris  iussu,  ne  tot  Regulares  Tertii  Ordinis 
Fratres  ac  Sorores,  qui  bonum  Christi  odorem  verbo  et  exemplo 
abique  diffundunt,  prohibeantur  primo  ac  secundo  Fratrum 
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Ifinonim  ascribi  et  inde  tot  Indulgentianim  lucro  potiri ;  enixe 
JSanctitatem  Tuam  rogat,  ut  in  favorem  Sodalium  Tertio  Ordini 
S.  Frandsci  Regulari  adscriptorum  viventiumque  sub  regulis 
saltern  ab  Ordinario  loci  approbatis,  qui  Fratruin  Minorum 
Ordini  petant  accenseri,  sequentia  opportune  Indulta  dignetur 
dargiri : 

I*.  Ut  Fratres  ac  Sorores  Tertii  Ordinis  Regularis,  quamvis 
'adorem  habitus  in  Ordine  Fratrum  Minorum  ultimo  praescriptum 
son  assumant,  possint  eidem  Ordini  aggregari :  boc  etiam  attento 
•quod  Fratribus  praefati  Ordinis,  ante  probatas  anno  1897  per 
Apostolicam  Sedem  Constitutiones  Generales,  nullus  proprie  erat 
color,  quem  officialem  nuncupant,  sed  aliae  Provinciae  alium 
colorem  retinebant ;  et  quod  plura  Tertiariorum  Tertiariarumque 
Institnta  ante  annum  ilium  1897,  aut  ab  Apostolica  Sede,  aut 
ab  Ordinario  loci  probata  sint  cum  suis  Constitutionibus,  ubi 
diversum  atque  nunc  in  Ordine  Fratrum  Minorum  consuetum 
reperimus  colorem  cum  forma  spedali  ordinatum,  qui  nunc 
absque  intuentiimi  admiratione  et  exorituris  inter  diversa 
Instituta  contentionibus,  mutari  amplius  minime  possit. 

IP,  Ut  aggr^;ationes  hucusque  factae  Sodalium  huiusmodi 
Tertii  Ordinis  Regularis,  quatenus  opus  sit,  in  radice  sanentur, 
quin  ds  conditio  imponatur  colorem  habitus  interius  deferendi ; 
prouti  nempe,  plures  Tertii  Ordinis  Franciscani  Coetus,  vi  Con- 
'Stitutionum  Apostolico  robore  pc^entium,  Ordini  Fratrum 
Minorum  iam  sunt  adscript!,  neque  eis  praeceptum  impone- 
batur  colorem  habitus  interius  unquam  gestandi. 

III®.  Ut  defidente  Ecdesia  vel  Oratorio  publico  Tertia- 
■riorum  Domibus  adnexo,  possint  interim  Fideles  lucrari  Indul- 
gentias  Ecdesiis  et  Oratoriis  publicis  primi  ac  secundi  Ordinis 
Fratrum  Minorum  concessas,  in  Oratorio  interno  ac  principal! 
•earumdem  Domorum,  quamvis  illic  Sanctissimum  Eucharistiae 
Sacramentum  non  asservetur  ;  hoc  maxime  attento  quod  Oratoria 
^usmodi,  per  Decretum  Sacrae  Rituum  Congregationis  super 
Oratoriis  semipublicis  sub  die  23  lanuarii  anno  1899  datum 
atque  sub  num.  4007  in  novissima  collectione  insertum :  '  etst 
in  loco  quodammodo  privato  vel  non  absolute  publico  audoritate 
Ordinarii  erecta  sunt^  inter  semipublica  accensentur,  in  quibus 
'  omnes  qui  eidem  iniersuni,  praecepto  audiendi  Sacrum  satisfacere 
loalenif'  et  Sacramenta  recipere. 

Et  Deus,  etc. 

Vigore   specialium   facultatum    a  SSmo.   Domino   Nostro 
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concessarum.  Sacra  Congregatio  Emorum,  et  Rmonim.  S.R.E. 
Cardinalimn  negotiis  et  consul tationibas  Episcoporum  et  Regu- 
lartum  praeposita,  attentis  expositis,  benigne  commisit  Patri 
Ministro  Generali  Ord.  Min.,  ut  praevia  quatenus  opus  sit, 
sanatione  quoad  praeteritum,  peritam  aggregationem  pro  suo 
arbitrio  et  conscientia  concedat,  ioiposita  tamen  Sodalibos 
utri usque  sexus  Congregationum  in  futurum  aggregandarum 
coiiditione  aliquod  distinctivum  Ordinis  exterius  deferendi.' 
Quoad  tertium  postuiatum,  eadem  Sacra  Congregatio  mandavit 
rescribi  :  Recurratur  ad  S.  Congregationem  Indtdgentiamm.* 
Contrariis  quibuscumque  non  obstantibus. 
Romae  30  lanuarii  1905. 

D.  Card.  Ferrata,  Praef. 
L.  ^  S.  Philippus  GtusTiNi,  Secret. 

HIS  HOI.INBaS  PIUS  X  AHD  AUSKIOAH  OOLUaS  IM  BOXB 

EX  ACTtS  SUMMl   POMTIFICIS  ET  E  SECRETAR.   BREVIUM 
SANCTISSIMI   DOMINI   NOSTRl    PII,    DIVINA  PSOVIDENTIA  PAPAE   X, 
LITTERAE    APOSTOLICAE,     QUIBUS    COLLEGIUM     URBIS    PIUM- 
LATINUM-AMERICANUM  PONTIFICII  TITULO  AUGETUR,  ElUSQUB 
RECU.VDI   LEGES  SASCIUNTUR 

PIUS  pp.  X. 

Ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam. 
Sedis  Apostolicam  providam  studiosamque  de  America. 
Latiaa  curara,  cum  alia  argumenta  illustrant,  turn  in  primis 
testatur  multiplex  institute  ratio,  ut  in  ea  perampla  domiiiici 
agri  parte  cultores  boni,  satis  magna  copia,  suppetant.  Hue 
valent  apertae  ibidem  Domus  complures  alomnis  sacri  ordinis 
pietate  doctrinaque  idonea  conformandis ;  quarum  quidem. 
novis  constituendis  dloecesibus,  augesctt  'numerus ;  atque  in 
earum  praecipuis  facultas  praebita  melioris  notae  adolescentibu» 
academicos  gradus  assequendi.  lamvero  in  hoc  pontificalis 
providentiae  genere  facile  primas  tenet  Urbanum  Collegium, 
a  decessortbus  Mostris  fel.  rec.  Pio  IX  conditum,  Leone  XUI 
amplificatum  in  sacrae  inventutis  ex  America  Latina  utilitatem. 
Etenim  adolescentes  clericos,  bona  indole  praeditos  et  animi 

'  Hoc  aatem  distinctivum.  uti  ex  Officialibus  eiusdem  Saciae  CoDgre- 
gationis  rescivimus,  arbiCrio  Ministri  Generalis  totius  Ordinis  Ftatrum 
Mtnoram  desigaandum  in  postcrum  relinquitur. 

*  Kecursus  iam  habitus  est  ad  Sacram  Indulgentiarunt  Congregatio- 
nem; atqnetndies  Rescriptum  generals  exapec tat ar,  quod  omnibus  III 
OriHnis  Regularia  Institutis  hac  in  re  providebit. 
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et  ingenii,  missos  in  hanc  almam  Urbem  atque  ideo  ad  ipsum 
ecdesiasticae  emditionis  vitaeque  centnim,  ibique,  advigilante 
Itsa  Christi  Vicario,  omnibus  praesidiis,  quae  disciplinam 
optimam  deceant,  ad  sacerdotale  munus  instructos,  nemo  non 
videt»  eosdem  popularibus  suis  et  Ecclesiae  patriae  admodum 
salutares  debere  exsistere. 

Equidem,  si  fructus  quaerimus  quos  Colle^um  Pium  Latinum- 
Americannmhoc  intervallo  tnlerit,  reperiemus  rei  exitnm  expec- 
tationi  ^[regie  respondisse :  responsmimi  autem  de  caetero  vel 
meliaSy  si  qoidem  paulo  diligentius  ea,  quae  in  alumnorum 
<]^ectQ  sunt  servanda,  serventur,  atque  si  earum  regionum 
nullus  sit  posthac  Episcopus,  quin  aliquem  suum  alumnum  in 
isto  CoUegio,  ipse  non  parcens  impendiis,  collocet.    Utrumque 
Xeo,  qui,  ad  religinoam  Americae  Latinae  rem  rite  componendam, 
Plenarium  eonim  Episcoporum  Concilium  Roman    coegerat, 
<)uum  Condlio  peracto  dimitteret  Patres,  vehementer  eos  hor- 
^tus  est,  tamquam  viderentur  dioecesibus  suis  consulturi  satis, 
^  eidem  Collegio  pro   facultate  consulerent.    Hi  vero,  quum 
^xploratam  iam  ipsi  per  se  haberent  huiusce  utilitatem  Instituti, 
praeterea  tanta  Pontificis  hortatione  permoti,  non  modo  se  velle 
ostenderunt  eius  votis  satisfacere  ;  sed  etiam,  ut  Concilii  Plenarii, 
quod  in  ipsa  CoUegii  aede  esset  actum,  monumentum  exstaret 
aliquod,  magnopere  sibi    gratum   fore  significarunt,  si   Colle- 
gium  Pontificii    titulo    honestaretur.      Eorumdem    sunt    ilia 
postulata  :  ut  Sodales  Societatis  lesu  gubemationem  Collegii, 
qaam  obtinent,  ratam  in  perpetuum  obtineant ;  ut  praecipuae 
sanciantur  leges,  quibus  monun  et  studiorum  disciplina  Collegii 
dirigatur  ;  ut,  quoniam  Collegii  aedes,  mutui  nomine,  Apostolicae 
Sedi  obligatae  sunt  longe  ultra  quam  pro  opibus  Collegii  liberari 
hodie  queant,  benigne  Summus  Pontifex,  sibi  et  successoribus 
salvo  iure,   velit  in  commodiorem  Collegio  diem  exactionem 
crediti  differre. 

Nos  autem,  quum  erga  Americae  Latinae  ecclesias  Urba- 
numque  ipsarum  Collegium,  baud  secus  ac  duo  illustres  de- 
cessores  Nostri,  plenum  patemae  charitatis  geramus  animum, 
huius  testandae  benevolentiae  occasionem,  quam  Venerabiles 
Fratres,  ista  rogantes  offerunt,  perlibenter  amplectimur.  Itaque 
firma  et  stabilia  iubentes  esse,  quae  de  Collegio  sive  constituendo, 
sive  provehendo  Decessorum  est  auctoritate  sancitum,  atque 
de  eo,  quod  dictum  est,  aere  alieno  edicturi,  quo  modo  Sedis 
Apostolicae  simul  et  Collegii  rationibus  consultum  esse  velimus. 
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his  litteris  Nos  eadem  Apostolica  auctoritate  idem  Coli^om 
sea  Sexninarium  Pium  Latintim-Americaxituii  in  Urbe,  secundiim 
9acroram  statuta  canonum  solemniter  erigimus  et  constittrimn% 
ac  PofUificii  titulo  decoramus,  ipsique  omnia  privUegia  et  iiira# 
quae  Seminariis  sea  Collegiis  Pontificiis  attiibai  Solent,  attri- 
baimus  ad  eas  leges,  qaae  infra  scriptae  sunt. 

I.  Munus  regendi  et  moderancU  CoUegii  indytae  Sodetati 
lesUy  optime  usque  adhuc  de  Collegio  meritae,  perpetoo  oom* 
mittimus.  Quodrca  Sodetatis  Praepositus  e  sacerdotibas^  qui 
sibi  parent,  hos^saltem  constituet :  Rectorem,  Ministram,  Sub* 
ministrum,  Oeconomum,  Magistrum  pietatis,  Confessariomm 
quantum  opus  fuerit,  et  Praefectorum  contuberniis  quantom 
fieri  poterit.  Idem  duos  destinabit,  alteram  hispane,  altenun 
lusitane  doctum,  qui  alumnos,  in  patrio  sermone  litterisque 
excolendOy  ad  sacras  potissime  condones  exerceaiit.  Praeterea 
volumus,  ut  alumni  ne  alias  Urbis  sdiolas  quam  Lycei  magni 
Gr^oriani  cdebrent. 

II.  Alumni  legitimo  matrimonio  nati,  et  valetudine  bona, 
sint,  et  non  deformi  corpore.  Ad  haec  voluntatem  praeferant 
exploratam  sacerdotalis  ineundae  vitae,  ac  non  vulgare  in-^ 
genium  discendi  studio  coniunctum :  nee  minus  eorum  debet 
disciplinae  amor  et  integritas  morum  constare. 

III.  Alumni  non  aute  cooptandi  sunt,  quam  exhibito  testi- 
monio  probaverint,  se  humanitatis  et  litterarum  spatium  recte 
confedsse,  ideoque  idoneos  esse,  qui  maiorum  doctrinarum 
cursum  ineant. 

IV.  Liceat,  raro  tamen  et  singularibus  de  causis,  adolescentes^ 
natu  minores  necdum  gravibus  studiis  maturos,  in  Collegiunt 
admittere,  his  quidem  conditionibus  :  primum,  ut  eiusmodi* 
nunquam  plus  quam  decern  in  Collegio  sint ;  deinde,  decimum 
tertium  aetatis  annum  compleverint ;  turn,  e  scholis  primordiorum 
honestum  ingenii  deligentiaeque  testimonium  retulerint,  iidem-^ 
que  elegantiorum  litterarum  institutionem  cum  laude,  magnam 
partem,  perceperint,  itaque  Romae  possint,  quod  reliquum  sit^ 
anno  aut  summum  biennio  absolvere ;  deinde  aere  ipsi  suo  vel 
benigne  ab  aliis  collate,  non  autem  pensionibus  seu  CapeUaniis^ 
quae  alumnorum  causa  constitutae  sint,  sustententur,  quos- 
quidem  sumptus  suppeditatum  iri  Episcopus,  suo  et  successorum 
nomine,  spondeat ;  postremo  Episcopus  ne  candidatum  Romans 
ad  Collegium  dimittat,  nisi,  nisi  postquam  per  authentica» 
litteras  fidem  Rectori  fecerit,  omnia,  quae  hoc  loco  sunt  re^ 
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quisitay  suppetere,  ab  eoque  cooptationis,  quae  permissu  Car- 
dinalis  Patroni  facta  sit,  legitimum  documentum  acceperit. 

V.  Onines  alumni,  ne  lis  quidem  exceptis,  qui  pensiones  seu 
Capellaoias  consequuti  sint  integras,  tantum  aSerre  debent 
pecimiaey  quantum  satis  erit  ad  reditum :  quae  pecunia  in 
thesauro  Collegii  reponetur,  eaque  aliam  in  rem  insumi,  vel 
Qrdinaiio  probante,  non  poterit. 

VI.  Qui  suae  familiae  impensis  aut  de  cuiuspiam,  beneficio 
SQstentandus  erit,  nullo  pacto  inter  alumnos  recipiatur,  nisi, 
praeter  Episcopi  sui  licentiam,  syngrapham  afierat,  qua  ipse 
£piscopas,  proprio  et  successorum  nomine,  obligationem  se 
soscepisse  testetur  subministrandi  Collegio  pecimiam  pro 
alnmno  debitam,  si  quidem  huius  propinqui  vel  alii  qui  fidem 
dederunt,  eam  praestare  aut  neglexerint  aut  nequiverint. 

VII.  Universis  et  singtdis  Americae  Latinae  Episcopis  omni 

Ope  curandum  est,  ut  in  Collegio  pensiones  id  genus,  quae  ver- 

^lacnlo  sermone  Becas  dici  solent,  alumnis  sustentandis  insti- 

tuantor,  Capellaniarum  titulo ;  quarum  redditibus  alumni  qui 

Cmantnr,    suae    quisque    Capellaniae    fundatorem    Deo    com- 

^Knendare,  quotidie  quidem  tertiam  marialis  Rosarii  partem  rite 

Yedtando,  in  singulos  autem  menses  semel  aut  sancta  de  altari 

libando  aut  sacerdotes  sacrum  faciendo,   debeant.    Pecuniae 

"vero  summa  cuiusque  Capellaniae  constituendae  Consilio  pontifi- 

^:ali  Stipi  Petrianae  administrandae  tradetur  :  quod  Consilium 

xedditus  huius  pecuniae  statis  temporibus  Collegio  pensitabit. 

VIII.  Alumni,  sive  in  doctrinae  studiis  indiligentes,  sive  in 
cultu  pietatis  desidiosi,  sive  qui  ea  natura  eisque  moribus  exsti- 
terint,  ut  sodalibus  offensioni  et  Collegio  perturbationi  sint,  si 
quidem  opportune  correpti,  non  se  tamen  emendarint  penitus, 
e  Collegio  sine  dubitatioae  expellantur.  Expellendi  potestatem 
Rector  obtineat ;  is  tamen  in  causis  singulis,  ut  rite  se  pro  tanta 
rei  gravitate  gerat,  moderatores  Collegii  caeteros  in  consilium 
adhibebit. 

IX.  Alumnis  qui,  semel  et  iterum  facto  periculo,  academicos 
gradus  in  Lyceo  magno  Gregoriano  adipisd  nequiverint,  minime 
Gcebit,  sine  Nostra  aut  successorum  Nostrorum  venia,  in  aliquo 
Americae  Latinae  gymnasio  aut  alibi  tertium  periclitari. 

X.  Integrum  Rectori  erit  sinere,  ut  alumni,  qui  studiorum 
cnistmi  absolverint,  in  Collegio  dies  aliquot,  non  plus  triginta, 
%nte  reditum  in  patriam,  morentur ;  obnoxii  tamen  etiamtum 
CoUegii  legibus  et  moderatorum  auctoritati. 
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XI.  Rector  quotannis  de  disciplinae  rationibus,  de  moribus 
alumnonim,  de  rei  familiaris  coTiditione  accuratam  descriptionem 
dupllci  CKemplo  conficiet ;  quorum  alterum,  CardinaJi  Patrono, 
altemm.  cui  quidem  idem  Cardinalis  subscripserit.  Nobis  et 
successoribus  Nostris  deferet.  Idem  ad  omnes  Americae, 
Latinae  Episcopos,  praeter  descriptionem  eiusmodj  simunatim 
factam.  aliam  de  alumnis  cuiusque  peculiarem  mittet. 

Haec  decemimus  et  statuimus,  contrariis  noa  obstantibus 
quibnscumqae.  Item  quae  ia  utiJitatem  CoHegii  oeconomicam 
vel  a  Decessoribus  Nostris  vel  a  Nobis  decreta  et  statuta  sunt, 
ea  confirmamus  rataque  haberaus.  Quod  veto  ad  domesticam 
disciplinam  pertinet,  CoUegil  moderatoribus  mandamus,  ut  eius 
temperandae  rafionem,  collatis  consiliis  cum  Cardinal!  Patrono 
et  cum  Praeposito  Societatis  Icsu,  opportune  retractent,  eamque 
retractatam  Nobis  probandam  at  que  auctoritate  iussuque 
Nostro  stabiliendam  offerant. 

Reliquum  est,  ut  omnes,  quoscumque  haec  causa  attingit, 
non  modo  quae  praescripta  a  Nobis  hie  sunt,  religiose  servent. 
quod  minime  dubitamus,  sed  eliam  ex  eisdem  praescriptionibus 
nit  ant  ur  quam  iaetissiraos  fructus  elicere,  quod  magnopere 
hortaraur.  Itaque  religiosi  ^iri,  quorum  vigilantiae  et  curis  tot 
sunt  Americanarum  Ecclesiarum  spes  concreditae,  non  satis 
habebunt,  alumnos  apud  se  tamquam  in  umbraculis  diligenter 
excoluisse  ;  venim  eosdem  iam  in  solem  atque  pulverem  eductos, 
et  trans  Oceanum  in  sacris  muneribus  desndantes,  pergent 
consiliis,  hortamentis,  omni  denique  amoris  officio  adiuvare 
universes.  Hi  vicissim  dociles  se  bonis  patribus  dabunt,  et  hanc 
maxime  eis  itemque  Apostolicae  Sedi  studebunt  referre  gratiam, 
ut  illorum  disciplina  multum  profecisse  videatur.  Episcopi  vero 
in  dies  melius  ostendent,  hoc  suum  Collegium  sibi  non  minus 
esse  cordi  quam  Nobis,  qui  certe,  ipsonun  praecipue  causa, 
habemus  carissimum ;  ideoque  ad  eius  stabilitatem  et  incre- 
mentum  nitentur,  quantum  quisque  potent,  conferre.  Depre- 
cante  Maria  labis  oescia,  cuius  in  tutela  Csllegium  est,  faveat 
optatis  Nostris  divina  benignitas ;  atque  auxitiorum  eius  sit 
auspex  Apostolica  benedictio,  quam  omnibus,  quos  meraoravi- 
mus,  oniversaeque  Americae  Latinae  peramanter  in  Domino 
impertimus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petmm,  die  XIX  Martii  anno 
MDCCCCV,  Pontificatus  Nostri  secundo. 

Pios  pp.  X. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 

SociAUSM :  Its  Theoretical  Basis  and  ..  Practical 
Appucation.  By  Victor  Cathrein,  S.J.  Authorized 
Translation  of  the  Eighth  German  Edition,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Condition  of  Socialism  in 
the  United  States.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Victor 
F.  Gettelmann,  S.J.  424  pp.  Benziger  Brothers, 
Price  6s.  net. 

'  Since  its  first  appearance  in  1890  Father  Cathrein's  book 
lias  gone  through  eight  large  editions.    It  has  been  translated 
into  [Spanish,    French,    English,    Italian,    Polish,    Flemish^ 
Xk>liemian,  and  Hungarian.  .  .  .  Liberal  and  Protestant  papers 
«.  .  •  have  referred  to  it  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  .  .  .  Com- 
petent critics  have  declared  the  present  volume  to  be  the  best 
Tefatation  of  Socialism  to  be  found  in  the  German  language. 
*  .  .  The  German  original  from  being  merely  an  extract  from 
the  author's  larger  work  on  Moral  Philosophy,  has  now  far 
outgrown  its  initial  proportions.     It  has  been  completely  recast 
and  expanded  into  a  complete  though  succint  treatise  on  Social- 
ism in  all  its  aspects.  .  .  .  [The  present  translation]  has  thus 
been  increased  to  more  than  twice    the    size    of    the  former 
American  editions  and  may  rightly  be  styled  an  entirely  new 
work.' 

To  those  few  sentences  from  the  translator's  preface  we 
take  the  liberty  of  adding  the  following  from  the  author's  own 
preface  of  1903  : — 

'  V^thin  the  last  few  years  Socialism  has  spread  to  an 
alarming  extent.  At  the  last  general  elections  m  Germany, 
June  16,  1903,  it  polled  considerably  above  three  million  votes, 
the  jubilant  exultation  of  Socialists  at  this  unparalleled  success 
may  easily  be  imagined.  In  view  of  this  gigantic  development 
of  social  democracy  it  certainly  behoves  every  man  of  culture, 
but  above  all  the  leaders  in  civil  and  social  life,  to  become 
familiar  with  Socialist  ideas,  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  scientific  basis  so  much  vaunted  by  Socialists,  and 
to  form  an  independent  judgment  concerning  them.  ...  In  our 
refutation  of  SociaUsm  it  has  been  our  constant  endeavour  to 
enter  into  their  ideas  to  the  best  of  our  power,  to  study  their 
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principles  in  their  own  writinfiis,  to  enquire  into  the  foundations 
upon  which  their  system  is  based,  to  examine  their  mindpal 
demands  and  the  rdations  they  bear  to  each  other.  The  task 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties our  exposition  of  Socialistic  tenets  has  b^n  admowledged 
b^  prominent  socialistic  leaders  as  substantially  correct.  Tnii» 
Kautsky  in  his  Netie  ZeU  (1891,  ii.  p.  637)  remarks  of  our  work  : 
"  Marx's  theory  has  been  rendered  mudi  better  by  Cathrein 
than  by  any  of  the  liberalist  socialist  killers.    The  author  ha» 

at  least  read  the  works  which  he  discusses "  The  most  recent 

literary  productions  for  and  against  Socialism  have  been  pressed 
into  service  as  far  as  possible.  Besides,  our  account  of  the 
present  state  of  Socialism  in  different  countries  has  been  cor- 
rected according  to  the  latest  data  available.' 

After  reading  the  book  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  most  useful  and  satisfactory  work 
on  a  subject  of  grave  and  growing  importance.  The  unhappy 
condition  of  the  labouring  masses,  the  grasping  greed  of  capi* 
talistSy  and  the  evident  need  to  ameliorate  social  and  economic 
conditions— these  things  create  discontent  and  unrest  and 
impatience  in  the  minds  of  many  well-meaning  people,  and 
lead  them  to^^sympathise  with  Socialism  before  they  become- 
aware  of  the  shockingly  irreligious  and  immoral  coi](isequences> 
to  which  Socialism  inevitably  leads.  Happily  for  us  the 
Continental  type  of  Socialism  has  never  found  favour  in  the 
British  Islands.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of^Marx  and  Engels, 
the  latter  was  forced  to  confess,  in  1895, — the  year  of  his  death 
and  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Marx, — *  that  English 
working-men  entertain  no  thought  of  putting  an  end  to  capi- 
talist production,  their  only  endeavour  being  to  make  the  most 
of  their  actual  situation '  (page  114). 

So  far.  Socialism  has  won  favour  in  other  countries  only  as 
a  negative  policy, — ^as  an  organized  attack  on  the  existing  order 
by  the  discontented  masses  while  suffering  under  very  real 
and  unredressed  grievances;  and  the  only  practical  way  to 
arrest  its  progress  is  by  promoting  a  very  real  and  very  earnest 
reform  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  labour  in  every 
country  where  those  grievances  exist,-7-and  that  is  everywhere. 
'  The  powerful  trades  unions  contend  for  what  is  immediately 
attainable,  without  pursuing  nebulous  phantoms '  (ibiU.)  And 
hence  both  Church  and  State  would  do  well  to  aid  and  encourage 
those  unions  in  their^egitimate  aims,  and  so  to  save  the  working 
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dasses  from  the  misery  and  disaster  into  which  unwise  or  un- 
ftrapalous  counsellors  would  lead  them. 

The  attempts  that  have  been  hitherto  made  to  construct 

ft  pasUive  economic  and  social  system  on  a  Socialistic  basis  are 

amply  unworthy  of  serious  attention.    Socialism  as  a  scientific 

•ytUsui  has  been  intellectually  bankrupt  from  the  beginning. 

A  clear  and  fair  exposition  of  it,  such  as  we  find  in  the  volume 

oonsideration,  is  its  best  refutation.    Its  impracticability 

would  condemn  it  on  economic  grounds,  altogether  aparfr 

from  the  materialism,  irreligion,  and  open  infidelity  with  which 

tbe  actual  system  is  permeated.    We  could  scarcely  believe* 

until  we  read  Father  Cathrein's  book,  that  it  was  based  on  such 

rotten  economic  foundations,  that  it  was  so  essentially  and' 

mvowedly  Godless,  that  it  was  so  extravagant  and  puerile  in 

its  promises ;  nor  were  we  aware  that  it  was  so  widespread  and 

powerful  in  Germany  and  some  other  Continental  countries. 

Tet  we  are  not  surprised  that  it  has  carried  away  the  masses- 

to  snch  an  extent.    They  have  their  grievances,  and  it  is  but 

hiiman  that  they  should  try  to  air  them.    The  pity  is  that  they 

should  be  so  mkled.    If  they  are  told  to  look  to  the  State  for 

redress  they  answer  that  they  have  been  too  long  looking,  and 

in  vain.    And,  unfortunately,  that  is  partly  true.    The  moderir 

State  will  do  its  duty  towards  them  just  in  the  degree  in  which 

it  is  leavened  by  the  spirit  of  Him  Who  was  Himself  a  labourer 

and  Who  loves  the  poor. 

P.C. 

The  Palace  of  Caiphas,  and  the  New  Garden  of  th^^ 
AssuMPTioNiST  Fathers,  St.  Peter's,  at  MouN-f 
SiON.  With  Plans  and  Designs.  By  the  Rev< 
F.  Urban  Coppens,  O.F.M.  From  the  French,  with 
Preface  by  Father  Andrew  Egan,  O.F.M.  London  ^ 
Bums  &  Oates,  Ltd. 

The  scope  of  this  book  can  be  best  conveyed  by  the  following, 
flotation  from  the  preface  to  the  English  translation :  '  A 
ciisis  has  been  reached  in  Palestine  which  threatens  the  very 
^tence  of  many  of  the  venerable  sanctuaries  so  richly  dowered 
^th  indulgences,  the  preservation  of  which  is  dear  to  Catholic 
I'^ttts.    In  plain  words  this  critical  state  owes  its  origin  to. 
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and  has  been  precipitated  by,  the  imprudent  and  regrettable 
action  of  the  Assamptionists,  and  the  present  work  has  been 
composed  with  a  view  to  deal  therewith  by  exposing  the  tactics 
resorted  to  by  the  same  Fathers.'  In  brief,  this  is  a  part  of  a 
controversy  that  is  at  present  taking  place  between  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  Assumptionists.  II  any  reader  of  these  pages 
feels  interested,  he  can  decide  the  merits  of  the  question  for 
himself.  For  our  part,  whilst  hoping  that  truth  may  prevail, 
we  refrain  from  interfering  in  so  delicate  a  matter. 

P.  B. 


The  Pulpit  Orator.  Containing  seven  elaborate  skeleton 
Sermons  for  every  Sunday  in  the  Year,  also  elaborate 
skeleton  Sermons  for  the  chief  Festivals  and  other 
occasions.  By  Rev.  John  Evangelist  Zollner.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  permission  of  the  author, 
and  adapted  by  the  Rev.  Augustine  Wirth,  O.S.B.  Six 
vols.     New  York  and  Cincinnati  ;     Piistet  &  Co. 

The  above-mentioned  treatise  has  been  brought  underour 
notice  for  review.  We  glanced  at  the  title-page  with  decided 
misgivings  and  not  without  prejudice,  because  of  the  amount  of 
rubbish  on  so-called  pulpit  oratory  with  which  the  ecclesiastical 
market  is  strewn.  We  confess,  however,  that  our  misgivings 
and  prejudice  were  very  soon  dissipated  and  were  succeeded  by 
real  admiration.  This  work,  we  consider,  is  by  far  the  best  of 
those  that  have  as  yet  come  under  our  notice,  and  we  strongly 
advise  the  young  preacher  to  make  it  his  text-book  in  preparing 
his  sermons — not  of  course  in  a  slavish  manner — but  we  advise 
him  to  digest  the  subject-matter  therein  contained,  to  observe 
the  divisions  into  homiletic,  dogmatical,  liturgical,  symbolical 
and  moral  sketches,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  developed, 
to  note  the  logical  arrangement  and  the  lucid  order  as  also  the 
frequent  and  apt  quotations  from  Sacred  Scripture  and  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  with  which  the  work  abounds,  and  if  he 
does  so,  he  is  sure  to  become  an  efficient  preacher.  We  have 
not  a  lot  of  confidence  in  Horace's  maxim  about  the  man  of 
one  book,  but  we  do  think  that  so  far  as  the  framework  of  a 
sermon  is  concerned  it  holds  good  in  this  case,  at  least  for  the 
young  preacher.    There  is  only  one  other  work  that  we  should 
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tibmk^of  imttizig  in  the  same  category  with  this,  viz.,  AdjwnetUa 
Omtons  Sacri,  by  Father  Schouppe ;  but  while  Father  Schouppe's 
work  contains  only  nuggets  of  thoughts  and  suggestions,  most 
valuable  indeed,  but  only  when  fused  in  the  white  heat  of  much 
thinking,  the  Ptdpii  Oraior  gives  the  material  ready  fit  to  be 
moulded,  and  that  so  full  and  suggestive  that  the  moulding  can 
be  made  after  one's  own  individual  taste. 

The  treatise  before  us  has  already  gone  through  ten  editions^ 
and  we  fully  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  preface  by 
Rev.  A.  A.  Lambing. 

P.  A.  B. 

A  History  op  Modern  England.  By  Herbert  Paul.  In 
Five  Volumes.  Vol.  IH.  London :  Macmillan  and 
Co.,  1905.    Price  8s.  6d. 

In  a  former  issue  of  the  I.  E.  Record  we  noticed  the  first  two 
volumes  of  Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  History  of  Modem  England^  and 
whilst  expressing  our  admiration  for  several  of  the  most  striking 
qualities  of  the  work,  we  had  certain  reservations  to  make  on 
others.  In  the  volumes  already  noticed  Mr.  Paul  dealt  with  the 
ministries  of  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Derby  again  and  Lord  Palmerston 
again. 

The  third  volume  opens  with  an  account  of  Lord  Russell's 
short  administration  after  Palmerston's  death.  Then  came  Lord 
Derby  as  Prime  Minister  for  the  third  time.  From  that  for- 
ward Gladstone  and  Disraeli  divide  the  chief  attention  for 
many  years. 

On  the  whole  we  notice  the  same  characteristics  in  the  third 
volume  as  in  its  two  predecessors.  It  is  spirited,  clever,  well- 
informed,  clear,  decisive  ;  but  it  is  also,  where  the  personal  views 
of  the  author  are  in  question,  dogmatic,  aggressive,  self-suffi* 
dent,  narrow  and  bombastic.  Most  of  these  defects  will  be  met 
with  in  the  author's  chapters  headed  '  The  Irish  Church,'  and 
'  The  Church  of  England.'  We  do  not  say  by  any  means  that 
these  chapters  are  not  worth  reading.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  them  not  only  to  be  full  of  interest,  but  to  be  rendered 
specially  attractive  by  the  rather  personal  style  of  treatment 
adopted  by  the  author.  We  may  be  shocked  by  the  writer's 
conceit  and  loftiness  ;  but  we  must  read  him  all  the  same. 
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His  chapter  on  '  Theology  and  Literature '  is  a  curious  study 
for  a  Catholic.  A  Scotch  Presbyterian  writing  on  Erastiamsm 
and  Rubrics,  on  Lord  Acton  and  Newman,  on  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  and  on '  Literature  and  Dogma '  cannot  fail  to  be  original ; 
and  original  in  truth  Mr.  Paul  is.  But  it  is  in  his  chapter  on 
•'Intellectual  Progress'  that  we  benighted  Catholics  find  our 
real  level.  There  we  find  that  Papal  Infallibility  was  a  retro- 
grade and  foolish  affair,  that  the  people  of  England  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  troubling  themselves  about  the  Grand 
Lama  of  Thibet  as  about  Pope  Pius  IX  and  his  Council,  that 
the  spectacle  of  Doilinger's  excommunication  made  Gladstone's 
'  blood  run  cold,'  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  All  we  can  say  is  that 
An  such  matters  we  pity  Mr.  Herbert  Paul.  His  reading  of  history 
jnust,  after  all,  be  rather  narrow,  and  his  capacity  to  judge  of 
the  merits  of  theological  controversies  of  the  very  poorest. 

J.  F.  H. 

Tee  House  of  God  and  Other  Addresses  and  Stodibs, 
By  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.D.,  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  New  York :  The 
Cathedral  Library  Association,  Amsterdam  Avenue. 
1905. 

We  offer  sincere  congratulations  to  Dr.  Shahan  on  the  appear- 
:.ance  of  this  volume.  The  great  variety  of  its  contents  and  the 
purity  and  beauty  of  expression  that  adorn  all  its  pages,  make 
it  a  welcome  addition  to  any  library.  To  a  priest  who  wishes  to 
lecture  on  interesting  subjects  to  Catholic  audiences  it  will  serve 
as  an  excellent  model.  The  chapter  headed,  '  Why  we  build 
Beautiful  Churches,'  will  be  found  useful  in  Ireland.  '  Do  w« 
need  a  Catholic  University  ?'  is  another  subject  well  treated  and 
well  suited  to  the  needs  of  others  besides  Americans.  The 
chapters  relating  to  Ireland  are  numerous  and  invariably  sympa- 
thetic and  friendly.  '  St.  Patrick,'  '  Ireland  and  Rome,' '  The 
Irish  Language,' '  The  Music  of  Ireland,"  '  Robert  Enmiet,' '  The 
Future  of  Ireland,'  all  show  the  interest  taken  by  the  distinguished 
professor  in  the  land  of  his  forefathers.  We,  on  our  part,  entirdy 
reciprocate  his  good  will  and  hope  that  his  volume  will  get  a 
-warm  welcome  from  our  readers. 

J.  F.  H. 
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The  Middle  Ages.  By  Very  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan, 
D.D.,  Professor,  Catholic  University  of  America.  New 
York :  Benziger  Brothers.    1904.    Price  8s. 

Tbb  present  volume  is  made  up  of  a  collection  of  papers  and 
enays  contributed  for  the  most  part  to  American  magazines. 
Amongst  others  we  find  such  subjects  treated  as  '  Gregory 
4he  Great,*  '  Justinian  the  Great,'  *  The  Religion  of  Islam,' 
'  Catholidsm  in  the  Middle  Ages/  '  German  Schools  in  the 
Sxteenth  Century/  '  Qergy  and  People  in  Mediaeval  England, 
*The  Crusades'  and  'The  Italian  Renaissance.'  Dr.  Shahan 
has  q>ared  no  pains  in  the  preparation  of  these  articles.  All 
4lie  most  reliable  sources  of  information  have  been  judiciously 
probed,  as  well  as  recent  literature  of  any  real  value ;  and  as 
everybody,  who  has  read  his  work  on  The  Beginning  of  Christi- 
mdfy  knows.  Dr.  Shahan  has  a  knack  of  putting  his  conclusions 
in  the  brightest  and  most  attractive  way.  The  result  is  a  book 
that  is  at  once  scholarly  and  popular.  To  many  it  is  useless 
to  recommend  it,  for  their  notions  about  the  Middle  Ages  are 
hopelessly  incurable ;  but  for  those  who  are  honestly  seeking 
the  truth,  and  who  wish '^  to  learn  something  really  reliable  on 
the  great  mediaeval  movements,  we  know  of  no  handier  popular 
volume  than  the  one  under  review. 

J.  MacC. 

Praelectiones  de  Sacra  Ordinatione.    Fr.  Many,  C.S.S. 

Paris :  Letouzey,  IQ05. 

All  those  who  have  to  do  with  ordinations  will,  we  think, 
find  in  this  volume  everything  they  are  likely  to  want.  It 
eontains  not  only  a  great  deal  of  history  and  theology,  but  all 
the  canon  law  bearing  on  this  most  important  subject.  The 
most  recent  decrees  are  given,  and  clearly  explained.  Questions 
such  as  *  Episcopus  proprius,'  *  litterae  dimissoriales,'  *  tempus 
et  locus,'  *  ordinatio  regularium,'  are  all  treated  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  In  these  and  similar  matters  the  learned 
author  has  had  the  help  of  Gasparri's  work,  but  he  has 
advanced  considerably  beyond  it.  As  regards  the  historical 
and  theological  treatment  of  the  whole  question  of  sacred  orders, 
too^much  praise  can  hardly  be  bestowed  on  the  present  work. 
The  various  rites  of  the  Eastern  and  of  the  Western  Churches 
are  clearly  described,  and  the  question  of  what  is  the  essential 
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matter  is  admirably  handled.  The  author's  use  of  the  standartj 
sources  of  knowledge  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  only 
omission,  if  indeed  omission  it  can  be  called,  in  his  series  ol 
proofs  for  imposition  of  hands  being  the  essential  matter  ol 
priestly  ordination,  is  that  he  does  not  mention  the  examination 
and  approval  of  the  '  Euchoiogium  '  by  the  Propaganda  Com- 
mission (1636-1640),  on  which  Dom  Gasquet,  the  discoverer  ol 
the  documents,  has  written  such  an  interesting  article  ia,the 
American  Catholic  Quarterly,  October,  1900.  We  refer  to  this 
in  the  hope  that  when  a  second  edition  is  called  for,  the  authoi 
will  supplement  his  argument  from  this  source.  But  the  work 
as  it  stands  gives  everytbing  that  is  needed  for  practical 
purposes.  The  appendix  contains  several  documents,  not  the 
least  valuable  of  which  is  the  '  Apostolicae  curae,'  the  Decree 
about  Anglican  Orders.  The  present  work,  with  its  prede- 
cessors on  the  Mass,  and  on  Churches,  etc.,  should  be  in  every 
library. 

R.  W.    I 

A  Second  Thebaid.  By  Rev.  James  P.  Rushe,  O.D.C. 
Dublin  :  Sealy,  Bryers  &  Walker.  1905. 
The  author's  object  in  wiitiog  this  work  was,  as  he  tells  o^ 
to  give  a  plain  simple  account  of  our  Irish  Monastic  History. 
It  deals  with  the  religious  Orders  in  Ireland  from  the  days 
of  St.  Patrick  down  to  their  suppression  in  the  Reformation 
campaign.  The  author  has  evidently  taken  considerable  pains 
in  the  preparation  of  his  book,  and  as  a  popular  work  on  the 
subject  his  story  does  not  lack  considerable  merit.  We  pre- 
sume, however,  that  it  was  only  as  a  popular  handbook  he 
meant  it,  because  if  anything  more  were  intended  we  should 
be  obliged  to  modify  our  judgment.  In  any  case,  the  title 
A  Second  Thebaid  is  particularly  inappropriate  and  might  easily 
be  misleading.  The  sources  and  books  consulted  were  not 
always  of  any  great  historical  value,  and  no  particular  effort 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  unravel  any  of  the  difficult  ques- 
tions connected  with  MonasticisnviQ  Ireland,  or  to  give  any 
critical  judgment  on  the  many  cobflicting  testimonies  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  portions  of  the  subject.  The  book  is 
excellently  brought  out. 

J.  MacC. 


AN  OLD  SYSTEM  ON  ACTUAL  GRACE  REVIVED 

THE  present  article  was  suggested  to  the  writer  hy 
the  reading  of  a  recent  treatise  on  grace.*  We 
venture  to  say  that  the  work  is  a  very  valuable 
contribation  to  our  theological  literature.  Our 
H(dy  Father  Pius  X  was  so  pleased  with  the  book,  that 
he  directed  a  special  letter  to  the  author.  In  it  he  calls  the 
writer  an  eminent  theologian,  congratulates  him  on  his 
book,  and  praises  him  lor  having  followed  St.  Alphonsus, 
whom  he  styles  Missimitm  sententiarum  fontem.  The 
Sovereign  Pontiff  finally  expresses  a  wish  that  all  theological 
students  should  read  this  important  work. 

Now,  what  is  the  reason  that  Father  Herrmann's  book 
rises  above  the  level  of  so  many  other  theological  publi- 
cations i  It  is  prindpally  because  of  the  special  standpoint 
taken  by  the  author  with  regard  to  the  various  systems 
<n  actual  grace.  He  has  brought  again  to  the  point  a 
sjrstem  on  grace,  which  was  common  in  the  schools  before 
Uie  disputes  between  the  Thomists  and  Molinists  arose, 
and  which  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  way : 
there  exist  two  kinds  of  grace,  gratia  communis  and 
^aOa  specialis.^    The  gratia  communis  is  given  to  all  men 

'  Tr»cUUui  dt  divintt  gratia  teatndmtt  S.  Alpkotui  M.  d*  Li^ic, 


1904- 

*  See  thi*  division  iD  Koellin,  a  celebrated  Dominican,  -f  t6Sg,  in 
Ui  commentary   on  St  Tbomaa,  i,  3,  q.  109.  n.  1  ;  and  abo  in  Ytambect 

roDKTa  sKBiSB,  VOL.  xvtii.  — MiriBMna,  1905.  n 


^^ 
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for  the  more  easy  works,  and  by  making  a  good  use  of  it 
all  can  obtain  the  gratia  spedalis,  necessary  for  justification 
and  salvation.  We  will  give  here  the  words  of  Curiel,  a 
professor  of  the  University  of  Salamanca,  who  died  in 
1609  : — 

Advertendum  est  sicut  in  ordine  naturae  ad  operationem 
formanim  naturalium  est  necessarius  concursus  generalis  Dei 
proportionatus  eisdem  formis  et  eis  debitus  lege  Dei  ordinariS  ; 
ita  etiam  in  ordine  supernaturali  ad  operationem  forinamm 
supernal uralium,  scil.  gratiae  et  virtutum  infusarum,  neces- 
sarium  esse  concursum  actualera  Dei  pro portiona turn  eisdem 
fonnis,  ut  sint  principia  operandi  et  eis  debitum  ex  lege  ordi- 
naria  gratiae.  Et  quamvis  hie  concursus  possit  appellari  auxi- 
ium  s^«ia/fi,"  facta  comparatione  ad  hominem  secundum  suam 
naturam,  quia  non  est  ei  debitus,  tamen  alia  ratione  potest 
appellari  auxilium  generate  et  concursus  generalis,  sell,  intra 
ordinem  gratiae,  quia  facta  comparatione  ad  hominem,  at  habet 
gratiam,  est  debitus  ex  connaturalitate  ad  ipsam  gratiam ;  sed 
in  ordine  gratiae  praeter  hoc  auxilium  datur  aliud  specialius 
quod  .  .  .  consistit  in  tribus.  Primum  est  directio  extrinseca 
qua  Deus  rationem  vJvendi  alicujus  dirigit  et  ordinat  per  media 
quibus  adjuvatur  ad  observanda  praecepta.  Secundum  est 
protectio  etiam  extrinseca  qua  Deus  removet  impedimenta  sive 
moventia  ad  peccatum,  sive  retardantia  a  prosecutione  boni. 
Tertium  est  copia  inlernarum  itlusiraltonum  el  inspiraiionum 
valde  efficacium  et  hoc  auxilium  vocatur  simpHciter  speciate, 
quia  non  solum  non  est  debitum  homini  secundum  suam 
naturam,  sed  neque  ut  habet  gratiam,  imo  datur  ei  ex  nova 
misericordia,* 

Later  on  this  gratia  corrimunis  was  called  gratia  stt^ciens, 
and  the  gratia  spedalis  came  to  be  known  as  gratia  e^ax  ; 
but  the  real  meaning  remained  unchanged.* 

Father  Herrmann  proves  dearly  that  the  gratia  su^ens, 
as  taught  by  Bannes  and  his  followers,  was  not  known 
amongst  the  older  theologians,  not  even  amongst  the 
Dominicans.  According  to  them  the  sufficiency  of  grace 
consisted  in  enabling  a  man  to  perform  some  supernatural 

+  1648,  one  of  the  leading  professors  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  i  3  □  100 
disp.  8,  art.  i.  ^      ^' 

■-  in  I,  3,  q.  109,  a.  9. 

•  Hurler  says  in  his  Nomenclator  Hlterarius,  that  the  first  author 
wbolused  the  terms  of  gratim  sufficient  and  efficax  was  Adrian  VI,  (m[ 
1500;  bnt  that  these  terms  were  already  used  fifty  vears  sooner  by 
Henricus  a  Gorichem,  +  1450. 
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wQiks  without  the  need  of  a  gratia  efflcax.  See  amongst 
ottias  the  testimonies  of  Robertus  Pullus,  1130  ;  Richardus 
I  Mediavilla,  1290 ;  Raynerius  de  Pisis,  1301 ;  Thomas 
ab  Axgoitina,  1345 ;  Gabriel  Bid  1490 ;  Franciscus  de 
SjAvestris,  O.P.,  1528 ;  and  Lndovicus  Granatensis,  O.P., 
1589.  We  will  give  the  words  of  the  latter,  because  they 
summarise  the  general  doctrine  of  these  times  : — 

Duo  auxiliorum  genera  theologi  statuont,  qtdbus  Deus 
homines  ad  se  vocare  solet ;  Quorum  alterum  sufficiens  appellant, 
altenun  suferabundanSf  (|uodque  omnem  superat  duritiam.  Et 
qnidem  pnoii  illo  auxiho  exdtati  homines  aliquando  conver- 
imtim^  auquando  converti  renuunt ;  hoc  autem  posteriori,  quo- 
niam  majoris- gratiae  et  virtutis  est,  nemo  non  convertitur.^ 

It  is  dear  from"^  these  words  that  the  theologians, 
^o  flourished,  before  the  disputes  between  the  Thomists 
and  MolinistSj  admitted  two  very  distinct  graces,— one 
really  suffident^  another  more  powerful  or  efficadous. 
When»  however,  the. cdebrated  disputes  arose  between  the 
Dominicans  «and  the  Jesuits,  almost  the  whole  theolo- 
gical world  took  sides  with  one  or  other  of  the  parties, 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  old  system  began  to  fall 
into  oblivion. 

However,  there  was  one  University  where  it  continued 
to  be  taught,  and  where  it  always  received  all  the  honours 
due  to  its  antiquity  ;  this  was  the  celebrated  University  of 
Paris,  commonly  called  the  Sorbonne.  It  would  fill  a 
long  list  to  give  the  names  of  the  celebrated  professors  of 
the  Sorbonne,  who  continued  to  defend  the  old  system. 
Such,  for  example,  were  Gamachaeus,  1634 ;  Ysambertus, 
1648 ;  Alphonsus  Lemoyne,  1650 ;  Isaac  Habert,  1647  > 
Boucat,  1718 ;  Frassen,  1720 ;  Toumdy,  1725  ;  and  many 
others. 

But  towards  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Sorbonne  began  to  lose  its  ancient  splendour.  Jansenism 
penetrated  into  France  and  infected  even  the  University 
of  Paris,  till  this  great  centre  of  learning  disappeared 
in  the  great  catadysm  of  the  French  Revolution. 

*  opera,  td,  Romana.^1587,  vol.  ii.^Jp'  256. 


But,  wonderful  enough,  the  old  system  of  grace 
abandoned,  so  to  say,  by  everybody,  was  taken  up  with 
wonderful  vigour  by  a  man,  who  was  destined  to  become 
a  doctor  of  the  Church,  and,  in  a  special  way,  the  doctor 
of  prayer.  The  man  of  whom  I  speak  was  St.  Alphonsus 
Maria  de  Liguori.  His  powerful  genius,  enlightened  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  clearly  saw  the  immense  importance  of 
the  Sorbonne  system  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  at  once 
he  threw  the  whole  energy  of  his  vigorous  mind  into  the 
study  of  the  system.  After  having  carefully  examined  all 
the  different  systems  on  grace,'  he  became  so  convinced 
of  the  sohdity  of  the  old  system,  that  he  not  only  adopted 
it,  but  completed  and  strengthened  it  with  new  arguments, 
and  brought  out,  stronger  than  any  one  had  ever  done 
before  him,  the  important  part  prayer  plays  in  the  working 
and  distribution  of  divine  grace.- 

The  dissertations  of  St.  Alphonsus,  however,  were 
written  in  Italian,  and  though  later  on  translated  into 
French  and  other  languages,  they  remained  almost  unknown 
in  the  schools.  Yet  several  solid  theologians  took  it  up 
as  Knoll,  Schwetz,  Martinet,  and  others,'  till,  finally. 
Father  Herrmann  appears  with  a  fine  Latin  volume  as  the 
new  champion  of  an  old  and  venerable  system. 

We  have  read  the  book  carefully,  and  we  must  say, 
that  the  impression  made  on  us  is  a  very  favourable  one. 
The  system  satisfies  the  fundamental  aspirations  which 
are  found  in  every  soul  and,  especially,  by  showing  that 
everyone  can  through  prayer  obtain  all  the  graces  necessary 
for  salvation,  nourishes  the  feelings  of  true  Christian  hope. 

'See  Walter,  Op.  dogm.  S.  Alph..  i.,  S'7-  Romae  :  Cugiani.  Vico 
delta  Pace.      I90J. 

'  This  is  the  reason  why  the  syatera  is  rightly  called  by  Father 
Herrmatin,  Syslema  S.  Alpkonsi.  not  that  St.  Alphonsus  invented  it, 
but  biecause  he  cooipl^Ied  it  and,  because  as  Doctor  of  the  Universal 
Church,  he  may  be  considered  as  its  most  powerful  defender.  >  IlUus 
systematis  secundus  saltern  parens  dicendus  est  S.  Alphonsus.' — Causa 
Docle  —--    ~     -- 


.  P-  55- 
■  Professor  Katsch  thaler,  now  Card  in  a] -Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  in 
Austria,  in  his  treatise  De  Gratia,  amongst  the  various  systems  of  graco 
gives  also  the  system  of  St.  Alphonsus.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  syslem» 
syncrtlislicurn,  and  concludes  his  treatise  with  the  following  words  : 
'  Ego  si  necesse  esset  nni  alterive  horum  systematnm  assensom  praebere, 
accederem  theologis  qui  syncretlsticum  systema  amplectuntor.' 
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Let  us  now  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  system  of 
St.  Alphonsus: 

z^.  There  exists  a  really  sufficient  grace,  by  which, 
without  the  accession  of  a  new  efficacious  grace,  we  are 
enabled  to  perform  the  more  easy  duties  of  the  Christian 
life,  and  especially,  the  easiest  of  all,  namely,  the  duty  of 


St.  Alphcmsus  proves  this  assertion  first  from  the  cele- 
teated  text  of  St.  Paul:  qui  vuU  omnes  homines  salvos 
fieri  €t  ad  agnUionem  veritcUis  venire.  If  God,  says  the 
Saint,  wills  all  men  to  be  saved,  it  follows  that  He  gives 
to  aUthat  grace,  and  those  aids,  which  are  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  salvation ;  otherwise  it  could  never  be 
said  that  He  has  a  true  will  to  save  all.  Now  it  is  certain 
that  all  do  not  receive  efficacious  graces,  consequently  it 
is  necessary  that  the  sufficient  graces  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  man  can  act  with  them ;  otherwise,  a  great  number 
ol  men,  being  deprived  of  the  efficacious  graces,  could  never 
obtain  heaven. 

St.  Alphonsus  proves  this  proposition,  secondly,  from 
the  Council  of  Trent.  I  beg  the  reader,  he  says,  to  give 
his  best  attention  to  this  proof,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
is  decisive.  Here,  then,  are  the  words  of  the  Council  • 
Dens  impossibilia  nan  jubet ;  sed  jubendo  admonet  et  facere 
quod  possis  et  peter e  quod  non  possis.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  says  St.  Alphonsus,  does  not  speak  here  of  a  *  gratia 
saffidens  quae  dat  posse  solummodo,'   because  it  says  : 

*  monet  facere  quod  possis ; '  it  does  not  say  :  *  monet  posse 
facere  sed  facere,'  which  evidently  proves  that  there  exists 
a  graiia  vere  su^lcienSy  by  which  without  the  help  of  a 
new  efficacious  grace  we  can  perform  the  more  easy  acts, 
and  ask  for  that  grace  required  for  the  more  difficult 
acts,   as  St.   Augustine  expresses  it  in  another  passage : 

*  hinc  admonemur  et  in  facilibus  quid  agamus  et  in  diffUi- 
libus  quid  petamus.'^ 

'  de  Nat.  et  Gratia,  c.  69.  n.  83.  See  the  many  other  arguments 
in  Herrmann,  who  quotes  more  than  forty  great  theologians  of  the  four- 
teenth, fif  teenth»  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  uivour  of  this  first  proposition 
of  St.  Alphonsus.    The  arguments  in  its  favour  are  so  strong,  indeed, 
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2°.  There  exists  besides  the  gratia  suffUiens  another 
stronger  grace,  namely,  the  gratia  ab  intrinso  elficax,  that  is 
to  say,  a  grace  which  enlightens  the  mind  so  vividly, 
and  inclines  the  will  so  power{ully,  that  it  always  and 
infallibly  produces  the  act  willed  by  God, 

St,  Alphonsus  first  proves  the  existence  of  an  intrinsic 
efficacious  grace  from  the  Scripture,  where  it  clearly 
appears  that  God  has  no  need  to  await  the  consent  of  man, 
or  to  consider  circumstances,  but  can  by  His  omnipotent 
Will  produce  in  man  whatever  He  likes.  Sicut  divisioncs 
aquarum,  ita  cor  regis  in  manu  Domini  ;  quocunquc  volueril 
inclinabit  illud.^  Nott  est  qui  possit  tuac  rcsistere  volunlati 
si  decreveris?  Consilium  meum  stabit  et  omnis  volwtias 
mea  fiet,^  etc.  We  have  a  beautiful  example  of  the  work- 
ing of  efficacious  grace  in  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  The 
actual  dispositions  of  St.  Paul  were  all  contrary  to  grace  ; 
the  circumstances  too  were  highly  unfavourable  ;  but  God 
willed  that  persecutor  of  the  Church  to  be  converted, 
and  therefore  He  sent  him  a  most  powerful  efficacious 
grace,  which  as  a  flash  of  lightning  destroyed  all  opposition, 
and  at  once  changed  the  lion  into  a  lamb,  the  persecutor 
into  an  apostle. 

St.  Alphonsus  proves  his  assertion,  secondly,  from  the 
authority  of  St.  Augustine.  In  fact,  innumerable  are  the 
texts  of  St.  Augustine,  whereby  he  affirms  the  existence 
of  a  gratia  ab  irUrinseco  eificax.  Thus,  v.g.,  in  his  work 
de  Corr.  el  Gratia,  c.  14,  he  says :  Cui  volenti  salvum 
facere  nullum  hominum  resistit  arbitrium  .  .  .  sine 
dubio  habens  humanorum  cordium  quo  placeret  in- 
clinandorum  omnipotentissimam  potestatem  ;'  and  in 
another  passage  of  the  same  work  :  'Subventura  est  igitur 
infirmitati  voluntatis  humanae  ut  divina  gratia  inde- 
clinabiliter    et    insuperabihter    ageretur.'* 

that  a  learned  French  Domintcaa,  R.  F.  Guillermin.  lately  writing  in 
the  Rniue  Thomiste  on  SulEcient  Grace,  doea  not  hesitate  to  admit  that 
by  the  gratia  suMciens  a  maa  can  really  perform  certain  acts  without 
me  hdp  of  an  M&cacions^ grace. 

t  Prov.  xxi.  I.  "  «  Esther  xiii.  g.  »  Isaias  xlvi.  10. 

'  Mi^e,  44,  940.  See  other  texts  in  Herrmann,  p.  348.  and  the 
testimonies  of  other  Fathers,  pp.  349,  35a 
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Hence  we  shall  not  be  astonished  that  in  former  times 
tfiis  frdki  ab  inttinseco  ejficax  was  generally  admitted  in 
the  schools^  not  only  by  the  Dominicans  and  Angustinians, 
bat  even  by  the  earlier  Jesuits.  Thus  for  example  RipdUi, 
in  his  great  work  on  grace,  asks  whether  such  a  grace  exists 
and  answers : — 

^^  Crnnmnnis  thedogorum  sententia  affirmat,  quin  noverim 
umni,  qtd  neget.  Quod  stabitire  promptum  est  ex  sacris  litteris, 
Bcdetiae  P^tribus  theologidsque  rationibus.  Primo  quia  ad 
moralem  Dei  providentiam  et  potentiam  spectat»  ita  subdere 
sibi  arbitrium  creatum,  ut  possit  ab  eo  certo  obtinere  consensum 
quando  et  quomodo  Deus  voluerit.  .  .  } 

3®.  This  *  gratia  efficax '  produce  its  effect  infallibiliter, 
not  by  a  physical  but  by  a  moral  premotion. 

Here  St.  Alphonsus  leaves  the  neo-Thomists  to  follow 
the  Augustinians,  the  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  in 
general  the  old  school.  The  reasons  he  has  for  doing  so 
are  certainly  very  weighty,  for  we  may  safely  say  that  the 
influxns  moralis  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  Scriptures, 
where  the  working  of  God  upon  the  soul  is  always  described 
as  a  moral  influence.  In  funiculis  Adam  traham  cos.  This 
influxus  moralis  is  also  more  in  harmony  with  the  teachings 
of  Si.  Augustine^  who  in  innumerable  passages  of  his  works 
speaks  of  this  moral  drawing ;  '  trahitur  anima  amore. 
Videte  quomodo  trahit  Pater,  docendo  ddectat,'  etc.* 

4*^.  After  having  stated  the  nature  of  suflBcient  and 
efficacious  grace,  St.  Alphonsus  proceeds  to  state  the 
relation  between  the  two  graces,  and  this  part  of  the  system 
is  the  most  practical.  What,  then,  is  the  relation  between 
the  two  ?    Can  I  by  means  of  the  sufiicient  grace,  given 


^  Tom.  ii.  p.  467. 

'  It  may  be  interesting  here  to  observe  that  the  praemoHo  physica 
Iras  nnlmown  to  the  earlier  Dominicans,  and  that  some  of  them  complain 
of  its  introduction  as  a  novelty.  So  v,e.  Conradus  Koellin»  a  celebrated 
Dominican,  speaks  of  the  praemotio  physica  in  the  following  words : 
*  Nota  qnod  aliqui  fundant  se  in  hac  solutione  dicentes  voluntatem  non 
babere  sufficiens  principium  sui  actib  sed  oportet  quod  Deus  moveat 
earn  per  specialem  motionem  .  .  .  qua  voluntas  efficitur  potens  ad  volen* 
dun.  Sed  salva  reverentia  ipsorum  non  videtur  haec  esse  mens  D. 
Thomae,  sed  solum  qnod  Deus  semper  sicut  universalis  motor  omnis 
voluntatis  movet  omnem  voluntatem  in  ordine  suo  ad  bonum,'  in  x,  2, 
q.  9.  a.  6. 
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to  all  men,  obtain  the  efficacious  graces  not  given  to  all 
men,  and  yet  necessary  for  salvation  ?  Yes,  says  St. 
Alphonsus,  I  can,  and  the  great  means  to  obtain  the 
efficacious  graces  necessary  for  salvation  is  prayer.  And 
here  again  St.  Alphonsus  but  follows  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Augustine  and  of  the  older  theologians.  '  Deus,'  says 
St.  Augustine,  '  dare  vult  sed  non  dat  nisi  petenti.'' 

5°.  But  not  only  is  prayer  the  necessary  means  to 
obtain  efficacious  graces,  it  is  also  an  infallible  means. 
Here  the  apostolic  spirit  of  St.  Alphonsus  shows  itself 
at  its  best  ;  here  he  speaks  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart. 
He  heaps  text  upon  text  from  the  Scriptures  :  '  Clama 
ad  me  et  exaudiam  te  ;  invoca  me  et  eruam  te.  Petite 
ct  dabitur  vobis,'  etc.  Then  he  multiplies  the  quotations 
from  the  Fathers,  and  finally  draws  this  solemn  condusion : 
'  He  who  prays  is  saved  ;  he  who  does  not  jway  is 
damned.' 

This  is  in  brief  the  beautiful  system  of  St.  Alphonsus.* 
As  we  have  shown  it  is  not  a  new  system,  but  in  truth 
the  oldest  of  all  sjrstems.  It  is  the  trueXsjrstem  of  St. 
Augustine ;  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Scriptures 
and  with  all  the  attributes  of  God  ;  it  is  neither  too  severe 
nor  too  lax.  It  contains  the  best  elements  of  the  other 
systems  without  having  any  of  their  disadvantages.  It 
is  full  of  encouragement  for  the  just,  and  full  of  consolation 
for  the  sinners.  It  is  the  only  one  followed  in  practice, 
believed  by  the  faithful,  and  preached  from  the  pulpit 
by  the  clergy.    We  sincerely  hope  that  for  the  time  to -come 


*  See  farther  testimonies  of  St.  Augastioe  in  HeTrmann,  p.  468. 
See  also  in  Heirmann  the  testimonies  of  the  older  theologians  such  U 
Gabriel  Biel,  Raynerus  de  Piaia.  Alphonius  Lemoyne,  Duhamel,  and 
many  othera,  pp.  434-457. 

■  When  there  was  question  of  coaferrine  on  St.  Alphonsus  the  dienity 
of  Doctor  of  the  Church,  750  bishops,  archbishops,  and  cardinals  signed 
a  petition  addressed  to  the  Holy  See  ;  and  in  this  petition  mention  ii 
also  made  of  his  system  on  grace  in  the  following  words  :  '  Exposita 
vera  S.  AuguiHni  doctrinM  .  .  .  mirum  in  modum  probatur,  omnibus  homi- 
niboB  dare  gratiam,  qua  possunt  actu  ovare.  qum  ad  hoc  alia  nova  indi- 
geant  gratia  ;  et  ab  omnibus,  ope  orationis,  obtinere  posse  omnia  anxilia 
ad  servanda  mandata  et  salntem  consequendam  necessaria  '  Certaiiily 
this  testimony  of  the  entire  episcopate  in  favour  of  St.  Alphonsus'  system 
is  ol  great  value. 
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fliis  ooDsoling  system  will  take  a  prominent  place  amongst 
tfie  various  systems  on  grace.^ 

Periiaps  a  more  interesting  testimony  for  theologians 
in  these  countries  would  be  a  letter  of  Cardinal  Newman. 
It  was  written  to  Dr.  Ward  and  is  found  in  the  second 
vdume  of  Dr.  Ward's  Life,  by  his  son,  p,  i6.  Ward  had 
evidently  written  to  Newman  on  the  subject  of  St.  Alphon- 
nsf  doctrine  on  grace,  and  in  his  answer  Newman  says : 
*:bve  you  looked  in  Toumely  on  the  subject  of  grace  ? 
Shoidd  he  agree  with  St.  Alphonso,  it  is  very  important. 
St.  Alphonso  seems  to  speak  the  mind  of  the  present 
Church*    •    •    / 

John  Van  Asten,  c.ss.r. 

Theol,  Lector, 


'Cardinal  Svampa,  Archbishop  of  Bologna,  in  a  letter  directed  to 
Father  Herrmann,  speaking  of  the  various  systems  on  actual  grace,  says  : 
'  The  theologians  in  treating  the  question  of  grace  have  as  a  mle  nven 
Proof  of  much  devemess.  but  very  often  without  realizing  it  they  nave 
been  taken  in  by  sophisms  and  gratuitous  suppositions.  St.  Alphonsns, 
on  the  contrary,  has  given  proof  of  great  discernment,  and  animated  by 
piety  has  thrown  upon  the  doctrine  of  g^race  a  light  truly  serene,  which  does 
gpod  to  the  soul — ^ha  illustrato  la  dottnna  della  grazia  di  una  luce  serena 
ttie  Ul  bene  all'  anima/ 
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•THE    SOUL'S     DEUGHT:' 

A  Book  and  Its  Story 

IN  one  of  a  series  of  articles,  contributed  to  the  I,  E. 
Record  a  few  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  zeal  of  our  missionaries  of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  the  matter  of  mental  prayer.  A  formal  report,  dealing 
largely  with  so  important  a  subject,  was  forwarded  to  Rome 
as  early  as  the  year  1626  by  one  of  the  Irish  Discalced  Car- 
melites, who  comments  on  the  wonderful  success  achieved 
in  this  respect  by  a  priest  of  the  Dublin  community  of 
Teresian  Friars, — Father  Paul  of  St.  Ubaldus.  We  are 
told  that  this  religious,  especially,  was  indefatigable  in 
exhorting  those  who  frequented  the  first  little  chapel  of 
his  Order  in  Ireland  to  persevering  earnestness  in  the 
pious  exercises  of  prayer.  Many  of  the  faithful  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  the 
Discalced  Carmelites,  then  recently  established  in  Dublin  ; 
and  came  at  an  appointed  hour  to  be  instructed  in  the 
simple  method  of  meditation  adopted  by  Father  Paul : 
a  devout  practice  which  soon  resulted  in  their  making 
most  edifjdng  progress  in  the  way  of  Christian  perfection. 
Thoroughly  imbued  himself  with  the  doctrine  of  the  great 
mystical  writers  of  his  Order — who  teach  very  emphatically 
that  no  state  in  life  precludes  the  easy  acquisition  of  the 
spirit  of  contemplative  prayer,  even  in  its  sublimer  forms — 
Father  Paul  had  little  trouble  in  leading  his  fervent  clients 
through  the  various  phases  of  the  soul's  union  with  its 
Creator,  which  culminate  in  the  attainment  of  eminent 
holiness. 

Now,  after  the  lapse  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  years, 
we  ourselves  should  derive  nothing  but  the  most  con- 
soling thoughts  from  this  narrative  of  the  piety  of  both 
priests  and  people,  during  an  eventful  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Irish  affairs,  if  a  certain  urgent  motive  for  such  seal 
were  not  kept  constantly  before  our  minds.    Of  course. 
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the  &ithful  primarily  devoted  themselves  thus  ardently 
to  the  duty  of  prayer  as  an  efficacious  means  of  rendering 
tfaemsdves  always  pleasing  in  Grod's  sight ;  but  we  are 
as5m:ed,  over  and  over  again,  that  they  were  taught, 
likewise,  to  seek  therein  strength  and  courage  to  enable 
them  to  bear  patiently  the  harsh  trials  and  privations 
of  their  lot,  as  Catholics  loyal  to  their  religion.  Moreover, 
Mldy  guided  by  their  spiritual  directors,  the  Irish  people 
qokkly  realised  that  intense  happiness — ^indeed,  the  only 
true  happiness  to  be  had  on  earth — ^was  by  no  means 
inoompatible  with  the  awful  sufferings  which  they  had 
to  endure  at  the  hands  of  their  merciless  persecutors. 
Their  heroic  fortitude  throughout  the  Penal  Doys  is  proof 
positive  of  this  fact,  showing  clearly  how  highly  the  faith- 
M  of  Ireland  appreciated  the  blessings  of  contentment 
and  peace  which  the  truth  alone  can  give.  And  so  we 
read  of  the  amazement  of  the  fanatical  tsrrants  of  the 
seventeenth  century  on  beholding  with  what  cheerful 
indifference,  with  what  glad  readiness,  their  victims  re- 
nounced every  prospect  of  temporal  prosperity  in  order 
to  safeguard  their  glorious  heritage  of  the  faith. 

So,  too,  we  find  the  Irish  Teresian  Carmelites,  in  sub- 

sequoit  times,   equally  anxious  that  those  who  sought 

their  spiritual  guidance  should  emulate  the  example  which 

had  been  set  them  by  their  ancestors  in  the  practice  of 

mental  prayer.    While  our  forefathers  were  still  struggling 

for  Catholic  Emancipation,  one  of  the  community  of  St. 

Teresa's,  Qarendon  Street,  published  here  in  Dublin  an 

English  version  of    Lewis  de  Granada's  Memorial  of  a 

Christian  Life,  which  is,  also,  an  admirable  treatise  on  the 

Same  important  subject.    This  Discalced  Carmelite  was 

Father  L'Estrange :  intimately  associated  with  O'Connell 

in  those  grand  projects  for  the  country's  welfare  which 

the   Liberator   had   very   dearly   at  heart.     In   another 

place  I  have  given  some  interesting  details  of  O'Connell's 

own  spirit  of  Christian  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  hmnble 

prayer. 

The  series  of  articles,  to  which  I  have  referred,  treats, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  nature  of    the  hardships  and 
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safierings  borne  by  Irish  Catholics,  priests  and  people, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I  until 
well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  The  sources  of  my 
information,  in  this  respect,  were  chiefly  the  very  letters 
of  the  persecuted  missionaries  themselves,  forwarded  to 
their  superiors  in  Rome.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reasons 
why  those  pious  conferences,  conducted  by  Father  Paul 
of  St.  Ubaldus,  had  to  be  interrupted,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  owing  to  a  raid  made  by  the  Castle  authorities  on 
the  religions  establishments  in  Dublin,  about  the  year 
1629.  Later  on  {a.d.  1641),  we  find  Father  Paul's  own 
name  on  a  list  of  Irish  Teresian  Carmelites,  who  had  been 
driven  into  exile.  On  his  return  to  Ireland,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  his  life,  he  exercised  the  sacred  ministry  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  Puritan  persecution.  His 
«eal  caused  his  enemies  to  be  all  the  more  vigilant ;  but 
he  again  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  Continent.  Still, 
in  the  year  1659,  his  name  occurs  once  more  among  those 
of  his  brethren  engaged  in  the  perilous  duties  of  the  Irish 
mission. 

Even  when  far  from  the  scenes  of  his  arduous  labours, 
Father  Paul  of  St.  Ubaldus  never  once  lost  sight  of  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  many  clients  who  had  long  depended 
upon  him  for  encouragement  and  advice  in  his  native  land. 
It  was  then  he  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  endeavouring  to 
continue  their  guide  in  the  way  of  Christian  perfection 
by  publishing  an  unassuming  treatise  on  mental  prayer ; 
quite  confident  that  he  would  find  means  of  having  such 
a  manual  widely  circulated  among  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
He  completed  this  labour  of  love  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1651  ;  and  duly  submitted  the  manuscript  to  the  censors 
appointed  by  his  superiors.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
having  a  work  written  in  the  English  language  printed  on 
the  Continent  in  those  days,  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1654  that  the  book  was  brought  out  in  Antwerp,  at  the 
'  Sign  of  the  Pelican,'  by  a  publisher  named  William 
Lesteens.  The  SouPs  Delighi  is  the  title  given  to  this 
treatise  by  Father  Paul.  As  this  book  is  extremely  rare 
nowadays,  I  may  consider  myself  very  fortunate  in  having 
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wooeaOy  seemed  a  copy  in  an  excellent  state  <rf  pfeservation. 
It  <aaigEaaiDy  bdooged  to  a  oertain  *  Alike  Bowdon,*  as  a 
■ote  on  tiie  fijr-leaf  explains. 

Die  ViDieis,  in  his  BiUiogra|Ay  of  the  Canndite  (Met^ 
can  o^r  inf onn  us  that  the  manuscript  of  The  SamTs 
DaliskI  was  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  the  Discalced 
CuBidiftes  at  Antwop;  and  that  it  was  ¥nritten  about 
the  year  1655.  He  alludes  to  the  author  as  a  very  dis- 
ta^gnidied Theologian — aman  of  great  learning  and  holiness 
— ^o  was  '  a  native  of  Belgium,  and  a  religious  of  the 
Bdgian  Province/  In  the  book  before  us.  Father  Paul 
hiwiflAlf  states  explicitly  that  he  was  bom  in  *  the  city  of 
Didilin ;'  and  that  he  had  completed  his  treatise  on  the  date 
wUch  I  have  already  assigned.  It  is  quite  true  that  he 
entered  the  Order  in  Belgium,  where  he  remained  until 
the  year  1625,  when  he  volunteered,  with  Father  Edward 
of  the  Kings,  to  come  and  establish  the  first  monastery 
td  the  Teresian  Carmelites  in  Ireland.  Although  recent 
inqx>rtant  discoveries  of  valuable  MS.  documents  have 
disclosed,  among  other  things,  Father  Edward's  family 
name, — the  Rev.  John  Sherlock — the  name  by  which 
Father  Paul  of  St.  Ubaldus  was  called  in  the  world,  is  at 
present,  unknown.  Twice  in  The  SouTs  Delight  he  signs 
himself  *S.  B.,'  his  friends  being  evidently  familiar  with 
these  initials.  But  priests  on  the  mission  both  in  Ireland 
and  England  in  those  days  were  frequently  obliged  to 
ccmceal  their  identity,  from  the  Government  spies,  under 
an  assumed  name. 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  *The  Lady  Francis  Butler 
of  Kilkash,'  daughter-in-law  of  Lady  Thurles, — Catholic 
members  of  the  Ormonde  family — both  ladies  being  highly 
esteemed  by  the  author  for  the  edification  which  they 
gave  as  practical  Christians.  Lady  Butler  had  a  private 
oratory  at  Kilkash ;  and  Father  Paul  now  commends  her 
solicitude  concerning  everything  pertaining  to  the  due 
celebration  of  the  Divine  Mysteries.  He  praises  God 
tor  the  extraordinary  sanctity  of  Lady  Thurles,  whose 
winning  humbleness  and  simplicity  of  manner  were  the 
outward  evidence  of  the  virtues  which  adorned  her  soul ; 
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and  which  was  in  such  striking  contrast  with  the  worldly 
demeanour  of  many  moving  in  the  same  social  sphere. 
Well  aware  that  The  Soul's  Delighi  would  find  little 
favour  among  those  inclined  towards  the  frivolous  litera- 
ture then  much  in  vogue ;  still  the  author  can  heartily 
recommend  it  to  all  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind.  He  fears, 
however,  that  Lady  Butler  and  her  friends  may  attach 
undue  importance  to  his  own  poor  part  in  the  work  :  so 
great  their  reverence  for  the  priestly  character,  and  the 
monastic  profession. 

Further  on.  Father  Paul  apologises  for  the  typographical 
errors  occurring  in  the  letter-press,  which  he  attributes  to 
the  fact  of  the  book  having  been  produced  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  by  those  unacquainted  with  the  English 
tongue.  He,  also,  pleads  '  the  gentle  reader's '  consideration 
lor  the  absence  of  elegance  of  style  ;  it  is  his  sole  ambition 
'  to  make  himself  understood  in  plain,  significant  words.' 
Yet  even  the  quaintness  of  diction  in  The  Soul's  Deligkt 
has  a  charm  of  its  own ;  and  certainly  the  author's 
frequent  loving  allusions  to  the  cherished  traditions  of  his 
Order  afford  most  refreshing  reading,  though  they  may  not 
appeal  to  those  who  question  the  great  privileges  which 
the  clients  of  Carmel  hold  so  dear.  A  Discalced  Carmelite 
himself,  Father  Paul  of  St.  Ubaldus  would  accept  those 
traditions  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  received  by 
St.  Teresa  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross  :  the  actual  possession 
of  the  same  being,  to  his  mind,  a  more  convincing  argument 
of  truth  than  even  the  testimony  of  the  many  profoundly 
learned  writers  of  the  Order  whose  judgment  and  ac- 
curacy in  matters  of  historical  research  (during  the  course 
of  the  seventeenth   century)    are  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  space  at  my  disposal  admits  of  little  more  than 
passing  reference  to  the  plan  and  scope  of  The  SouPs 
Delight.  Neither  may  I  quote  at  a  length  from  those 
chapters  that  would  reveal  the  author's  edifying  spirit 
of  piety  ;  the  few  passages  which  I  shall  cite  being  rather 
to  exemplify  Father  Paul's  homely  method  of  illustrating 
his  sublime  doctrine  so  as  to  impress  his  readers  all  the 
more  forcibly ;  no  matter^how  illiterate  they  should  be. 
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or  lowly  their  state  of  life.  Incidentally,  he  gives  us  a  very 
vivid  insight  into  the  nature  of  certain  customs  and 
maimers  of  the  time,  in  so  far  as  they  might  prove  a 
hindrance  to  prayer  by  fostering  the  spirit  of  worldliness. 
Knowing  him  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  mystical 
writings  of  St.  Teresa,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  find 
abondant  evidence  of  the  author's  soimd  common  sense 
fluoughout  his  entire  work.  Like  the  Seraphic  Virgin, 
Father  Paul  has  the  deepest  contempt  for  those  silly 
vanities  which  might  grow  harmful,  indeed,  to  a  Christian 
otherwise  anxious  to  embrace  the  Interior  Life.  Ac- 
oordin^y,  he  cautions  his  spiritual  clients  against  worldly 
fashions  in  dress ;  and  against  foolish  gossip  about  their 
neighbour's  affairs : — 

And  do  not,  as  some  (too  careless  of  their  salvation),  indulge 
in  dandng  and  in  the  singing  of  idle  things.  Others,  very 
effaninate»  keep  looking  in  a  glass,  walking  to  and  fro  in  their 
diambers ;  then  back  to  the  glass  again :  now  they  cast  their 
hair  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other ;  and  comb  it  up  and  down, 
I  know  not  how  often,  powdering  it  with  some  trash — in 
which  vanity  they  spend  not  a  little  time. 

But  Father  Paul  carefully  discriminates  between  conduct 

of  this  kind  and  the  more  dangerous  forms  of  worldhness, 

leading  Christians  to  *  so  drown  themselves  in  temporal 

a&irs'  as  to  forget  God  altogether,  until  their  folly  is 

brought  home  to  them  by  the  transitory  nature  of  those 

things  in  which  they  had  sought  contentment :  all  such  being 

*  like  unto  a  flower  which  seems  fair  to-day,  but  to-morrow, 

perhaps,  it  is  gone — withered  and  decayed.'     His  horror 

of  worldliness  of  whatsoever  kind  is  occasioned  by  the 

thought  of  one  of  its  most  prejudicial  effects :  to  weaken 

man's  purpose  in   good,  exposing    him  to  temptation  to 

heinous    sin.    When    condemning    crimes    which    should 

cause  the   practical   Christian   to   shudder.   Father   Paul 

bears  witness  to  the  evils  of  the  age  ;  and  furnishes  us  with 

a  painfully  graphic  picture  of    the  abuse  of  power  and 

position  in  Ireland  to  add  to  the  trials  of  the  persecuted 

faithful.    He  sadly  deplores  the  oppression  of  the  poor 

fcy^courtiers  and  officios,  who  stop  at  no  excess  in  order 
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to  gratify  their  passion  of  avarice.  And  he  so  speaks  of 
the  criminal  extortions  of  land-agents  in  their  dealings  with 
the  helpless  tenants,  as  to  remind  us  very  forcibly  of  what 
Irish  landlordism  implied  in  more  recent,  trying  times. 

I  shall  best  explain  the  nature  of  this  treatise  on  mental 
prayer  by  submitting  a  brief  summary  of  each  of  the  three 
parts  of  The  SouTs  Delight :  a  division  of  the  subject  not 
unusual  among  experts  when  expounding  the  '  Science  of  the 
Saints.'  The  opening  chapter  of  the  First  Part  is  devoted 
to  a  concise  commentary  on  prayer  in  general ;  and  speak- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  '  Our  Holy  Father  and  founder,  Ellas,' 
the  author  advances  strong  arguments  to  show  how  each 
Christian  may  aspire  to  that  hohness  of  life  which  made 
the  great  prophet  so  pleasing  to  God.  Step  by  step,  the 
reader  is  guided  from  stage  to  stage  in  the  Way  leading 
finally  to  perfection.  Practical  rules  are  laid  down  for 
the  profitable  exercise  of  prayer,  so  that  nothing  may 
hinder  the  soul's  unceasing  union  with  its  Creator.  The 
same  end  always  in  view,  Father  Paul  also  includes  a 
course  of  short  meditations  on  the  Eternal  Truths  in  the 
First  Part  of  his  book,  having  already  had  consolmg  ex- 
perience (when  in  Dublin)  of  the  spiritual  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  this  pious  practice. 

Thus,  he  proposes  the  creation  of  man  as  a  motive  to 
impress  upon  the  reader  a  salutary  knowledge  of  self  ;  and 
to  inspire  a  great  longing  for  the  unchangeable  happiness 
of  the  life  to  come,  which  should  ever  be  before  the  mind 
of  a  rational  being,  conscious  of  his  duty  towards  the 
Almighty.  A  special  chapter  contains  striking  reflections 
on  the  awful  consequences  of  sin ;  in  another  we  have 
many  comforting  thoughts  suggested  by  the  considerations 
on  God's  wondrous  love  for  man,  as  manifested  in  the  grand 
work  of  our  Redemption.  In  the  remaining  chapters  of 
this  part  we  are  given  a  very  full  explanation  of  the  parti- 
cular means  whereby  the  soul  shares  in  the  fruits  of  our 
Divine  Ransom ;  and  the  instructions  for  Confession  and 
Communion  are  well  calculated  to  inflame  the  hearts  of 
the  most  tepid  with  devout  sentiments  of  renewed  con- 
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fidenoe  and  hope.  All  the  exhortations  are  an  edifying 
testimony  to  the  earnestness  of  those  for  whom  The  SouTs 
Ddigkt  was  written  in  the  first  instance ;  and  equally  to 
the  author's  beautiful  spirit  of  humble  piety. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realise  that  in  the  Second  Part  of  his 
book  Father  Paul  proceeds  to  deal  technically  with  the 
gnnd  subject  of  Catholic  mysticism  ;  so  prudently  does  he 
aooommodate  his  own  expert  knowledge  to  the  compre- 
bowm  of  his  readers.    Even  the  youngest  can  grasp  his 
method,  and  follow  his  arguments ;  there  is  no  room  for 
doabt  or  hesitancy  here ;  all  are  imploringly  invited  to 
partake  of  the  delights  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  sublimest 
form  of  contemplation.    So  famiUar  are  we  made  with  what 
fhe  Purgative,  the  Illimiinative,  and  the  Unitive  Ways 
imply  respectively,  that  we  can  only  regard  the  enter- 
prise, upon  which  we  are  exhorted  to  engage,  as  the  logical 
sequence  of  persevering  faithfulness  in  the  observance  of 
the  precepts  of  Christianity.    After  the  careful  perusal 
of  this  simple  treatise,  based  on  the  safe  principles,  which 
have  insured  the  final  victory  of  each  saint,  no  one — not 
even  those  morbidly  nervous  in  spiritual  matters — could 
any  longer  shrink  from  the  study  of  what  is  rightly  known 
as  *  the  crown  of  all  the  sciences.' 

Like  St.  Teresa,  Father  Paul  of  St.  Ubaldus  employs 
the  homeliest  examples  to  elucidate  doctrine  most  profound. 
He  compares  (as  the  Seraphic  Virgin  does,  likewise)  the 
soul  to  a  garden  from  which  every  trace  of  the  weeds  of 
vice  and  passion  must  be  removed ;  in  order  that  ^  the 
sweet  herbs  and  flowers '  of  virtue  may  be  planted  therein 
to  put  forth  their  blossoms  in  perfection  for  eternity. 
Ti3ring  as  the  cultivating  of  this  mystical  garden  may  prove 
at  seasons — especially  during  that  dread  drought  of  aridity 
of  the  soul,  the  very  Calvary  of  saints — still  Father  Paul 
explains  how  the  toil  grows  easy  in  the  end :  all  being 
frnhened  and  made  most  fair  by  the  copious  inflowing  of 
the  needful  grace. 

Therefore,  our  author  would  have  his  readers  pay 
closest  attention  to  the  exercises  of  the  Purgative  Way ; 
for  the  rooting  out  of  evil  habits  is  the  first,  and  a  most 
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important  step  in  the  process  which  will  be  short  or  long, 
easy  or  dif&ciilt,  in  proportion  to  the  fervour  of  him  who 
sets  seriously  about  the  work  of  his  eternal  salvation. 
The  counsels  regarding  penance  and  mortification,  given 
in  the  First  Part  of  The  Soul's  Delight,  should  now  bear 
'  seasonable  fruit,'  if  progress  is  to  be  made  at  all  in  the 
way  of  perfection.  The  tediousness  of  the  task  is  put 
before  us,  plainly  but  encouragingly,  when  Father  Paul 
likens  the  state  of  a  man  '  newly  brought  from  the  world  ' 
to  that  of  '  a  young  colt  recently  taken  from  its  dam  : 
it  is  wild,  unruly  and  untractable.  Yet  by  beating  and 
labouring  it  for  a  certain  time  every  day  in  the  ring  until 
it  becomes  wearied,  it  is  made  to  fear  and  leave  off  flinging, 
casting  behind,  and  leaping.  And  at  length  it  takes  the 
bridle,  though  with  difficulty  ;  and  after  a  while  permits 
the  saddle  to  be  put  on  ;  then  it  is  shod  ;  and  at  last  suffers 
its  rider  to  mount.  When  it  is  thus  rendered  pliable,  the 
rider  begins  gently  to  urge  it  on,  stroking  it  and  making 
much  of  it ;  and  ultimately  teaching  it  how  to  amble,  to 
trot  fairly,  or  what  else  he  may  please.'  A  homely  example, 
surely ;  still  depicting  very  vividly  the  subject  which  our 
author's  pious  ingenuity  suggests  to  illustrate  the  patience 
and  determination  required  to  bring  the  undisciplined 
human  heart  under  absolute  control  of  the  Christian's 
firm  good  will. 

Treating  of  the  Illuminative  Way,  Father  Paul  points  out, 
in  an  instructive  and  edifying  manner,  how  virtue  comes, 
eventually,  to  be  practised  for  the  far  purer  motive  of 
advancement  in  spirituality.  '  It  may  well  be  called  the 
Illuminative  Way,  since  the  dark  clouds  of  sin  are  now 
dispersed ;  and  the  tempestuous  winds  of  the  unmortified 
passions — which  obscured,  blinded  and  troubled  the 
understanding — are  appeased  by  the  exercises  of  the 
First  Degree  of  Prayer.'  The  illustrations  in  this  section  of 
the  Treatise  are  mainly  drawn,  as  if  in  keeping  with  the 
more  sublime  nature  of  the  subject-matter,  from  objects 
in  the  visible  universe  of  the  very  noblest  kind.     For  : — 

now  the  sun  of  justice  enlightens  the  mind  so  that  it  sees  per- 
fectly the  great  misery  the  poor  soul  was  in  ;  and  that  only  by 
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the  jvactice  of  virtue  can  a  man  be  prevented  returning  thither 
again.  .  .  .  Little  by  little,  the  purity  of  the  soul  increasing,  he 
gaineth  a  certain  facility  in  the  exercises  of  this  Way,  accom- 
panied by  contentment  of  spirit,  and  a  sweetness  in  the  practice 
of  prayer.  And  well  instructed  by  many  illuminations,  he 
leaHses  how  all  that  is  in  this  world  is  but  vanity,  and  hath 
an  end;  and  that  only  virtue  and  a  godly  life  hath  eternal 

Each  point  of  his  doctrine  is  skilfully  reasoned-out  by  the 
author,  and  confirmed  by  very  apposite  allusion  to  in- 
cidents in  the  Life  and  Passion  of  our  Saviour,  which 
lends  a  note  of  greater  urgency  to  the  teaching  contained 
in  The  SouPs  Delight. 

By  the  time  we  are  led  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Unitive  Way,  or  the  State  of  the  Perfect,  we  have  no 
trouble  whatever  in  following  Father  Paul*s  exposition 
of  this  degree  of  Mental  Prayer.  The  simplicity  of  style 
remains  unchanged ;  and  it  is  consoling  to  find  that  the 
anihor  proposes  *  the  Blessed  Mary  Magdalen '  as  a  most 
excellent  *  pattern  *  of  the  soul's  passage  through  those 
three  stages  of  the  Mystical  Way.  He  traces  the  Saint's 
progress  in  virtue  from  the  moment  of  her  conversion 
untfl  she  has  attained  to  that  degree  of  holiness  which  her 
Divine  Master  Himself  proclaimed  as  *  the  Better  Part :' 
a  life  wholly  absorbed  in  Unitive  Prayer.  And  the  hearts 
of  his  readers  might  well  glow  at  the  thought  of  the  virtues 
adorning  the  great  Saint's  soul,  while  Father  Paul  is  thus 
speaking  of  the  wonders  wrought  by  sanctifying  grace. 

As  for  the  Third  Part  of  the  Treatise,  we  are  assured  in 
the  opening  paragraph  that  this  book  merely  contains  the 
teaching  of  St.  Teresa  on  the  subject ;  Father  Paul  finding 
it  necessary  to  include  these  chapters  in  his  work,  because 
it  was  so  difficult  to  secure  an  English  translation  of  the 
Seraphic  Virgin's  writings  in  those  days.  He  has  deferred 
toudiing  upon  what  he  calls  the  *  purely  supernatural 
aspects  of  Prayer '  until  he  satisfied  himself  that  there 
can  be  no  longer  any  danger  of  his  readers  misunderstand- 
ing what  might,  in  certain  cases,  occasion  very  erroneous 
notions  in  the  minds  of  those  anxious  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  Interior  Life.    With  St.  Teresa,  he  insists  upon  the 
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fact  of  those  extraordinary  manifestations,  such  as  visions, 
ecstasies,  and  raptures,  being  by  no  means  indispensable 
for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  grade  of  sanctity  ;  although 
they  are  vouchsafed  at  times  to  specially  favoured  souls, 
perhaps  to  those  so  grounded  in  holy  humility  as  to  believe 
themselves  still  engaged  in  the  tr>'ing  exercises  of  the 
Puigative  Way.  However,  the  discernment  of  such  super- 
natural signs  forms  an  important  phase  in  the  science  of 
Mysticism ;  and  our  author  deals  with  the  matter — em- 
ploying, as  a  rule,  familiar  words  and  phrases  instead  of 
technical  terms — so  as  to  render  his  advice  most  profitable 
to  those  earnest  in  the  Christian's  vocation  of  living  always 
in  the  presence  of  God. 

Apology  is  hardly  due  for  having  submitted  the  book  to 
public  notice  in  this  place ;  from  an  historical  point  of  view, 
it  supplies  us  with  much  reliable  information  concerning 
the  Church  in  Ireland  at  a  very  critical  time.  It  furnishes, 
moreover,  a  convindng  argument  as  to  how  our  Irish 
missionaries  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  ever  the 
highest  interests  of  their  clients  closely  at  heart,  notwith- 
standing their  own  grievous  trials — often  including,  as 
in  the  case  of  Father  Paul,  a  season  of  wearisome  exile 
from  their  beloved  native  land.  On  these  grounds  alone 
— not  forgetting,  of  course,  what  solace  and  strength 
The  SouTs  Delight  afforded  to  many  of  the  faithful  in  the 
hour  of  their  pressing  need — the  book  may  be  regarded  as 
being  of  little  less  importance  than  those  various  original 
documents,  which  shed  considerable  light  on  the  condition 
of  Irish  Catholics  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  ;  and  from  which  we  have  learned  how  the  pious 
people  of  Dublin  came  to  assist  at  those  spiritual  con- 
ferences, conducted  by  Father  Paul,  in  the  first  humble 
chapel  of  the  Discalced  Carmelites  in  Ireland. 

James  P.  Rushe,  o.u.c. 
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DANTE  AND  THE  GOLDEN  AGE 

''  '  PURGATORIO,  XXVIII.  I39-I44  '  1 

PETER  LOMBARD,  one  of  the  founders  of  Scholastic 
Theology,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  th^  twelfth 
century,  put  forward  the  view  that  the  Golden  Age 
of  the  classical  poets  was  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  the 
earthly  Paradise  handed  down  by  vague  tradition.  This 
idea  was  taken  up  by  Dante,  and  tersely  set  out  in  a 
few  striking  lines.  While  exploring  the  •  divine  forest, ' 
described  in  the  early  part  of  the  twenty-eighth  Canto  of 
the  Purgatorio,  the  Poet  met  a  beautiful  lady  gathering 
flowers,  who  explained  to  him  many  things  that  seemed 
so  wonderful.  At  the  close  of  her  discourse,  she  adds 
what  she  calls  a  corollary,  as  follows : — 

Quelli  che  anticamente  poetaro 

L'eti  dell'oro  e  suo  stato  felice, 

Forse  in  Pamaso  esto  loco  sognaro. 
Qui  fu  innocente  Tumana  radice  ; 

Qui  primavera  sempre,  ed  ogni  f rutto  ; 

Ndttare  ^  questo  di  che  ciascun  dice. 

Those  poets  who  of  old  the  golden  age. 

And  all  its  bliss,  recorded  in  their  verse. 

Perhaps  of  this  place  in  Parnassus  dreamed. 
Here  free  from  sin  the  human  race  began  ; 

Here  was  perennial  spring,  and  every  fruit ; 

Here  was  the  nectar  which  they  all  have  sung. 

Gerald  Molloy 
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DR.    SHEEHAN'S    LATEST    WORK 

THERE  is  not,  1  fed  sure,  a  single  living  writer  of 
English  prose  whose  works  are  looked  forward  to 
with  such  interest  by  Irish  and  Catholic  readers 
as  are  those  of  Canon  Shoehan.  It  is  not  alone  that  he 
is  r^arded  as  a  front-rank  exponent  of  Irish  Catholic 
thought.  In  his  case  we  are  always  sure  of  soiuid  Catholic 
feeling ;  we  know  that  he  will  never  utter  a  syllable  that 
would  leave  an  unpleasant  effect  on  the  mind  ;  and  we  are 
confident  that  his  unerring  sureness  of  touch  in  dealing 
with  the  life  of  our  people  will  save  him  from  those  grating 
utterances,  which  others,  who  ought  to  know  better,  are 
wont  to  give  expression  to.  The  present  writer,  in  common 
with  so  many  other  admirers  of  the  now  illustrious 
soggarfk,  was  inclined  to  welcome  his  latest  story  even 
before  reading  it.  Now  that  I  have  read  it,  I  can  gladly 
say  that  there  is  no  need  to  withdraw  the  welcome — 
rather  is  there  reason  for  a  more  cordial  greeting. 

In  the  present  instance.  Father  Sheehan  has  broken 
what  is  for  him  almost  entirely  new  ground.  We  have 
none,  or  almost  none,  of  the  delineation  of  Irish  clerical 
life  that  we  find  in  Luke  Delmege  and  My  New  Curate, 
and  still  less  of  that  exalted  appeal  to  lay  Catholic  Ire- 
land which  marked  the  pages  of  Geoffrey  Austin  and 
The  Triumph  of  Failure.  We  have  rather  an  historical 
Irish  novel,  in  which  the  secular  side  of  our  national  life 
is  predominant.  For  this  reason  the  book  will  be  less 
interesting  to  many  than  his  former  works ;  but  we  must 
judge  it  by  its  own  standards,  not  according  to  our  own 
preconceived  notions. 

The  story  which  the  book  unfolds  may  be  briefly  told. 
The  Doneraile  Conspiracy  case  of  1829,  had  its  batch  of 
informers.  The  wife  of  one  of  these,  reduced  to  a  state 
of  starvation  and  desperation,  leaves  her  infant  child  in 
the  cattle-stable  of  a  neighbouring  farmer  whom  she  knows 
to  be  a  charitably-disposed  man.     The  farmer  keeps  the 
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chfld  and  rears  her,  endeavouring  all  the  while  to  conceal 
the  fateful  birth-taint  that  he  knows  she  suffers  from. 
But  the  secret  leaks  out  in  spite  of  all  his  vigilance.  His 
neighbours  cannot  understand  his  action.  Some  of  them 
are  furious  in  their  resentment.  They  expostulate  with 
him ;  they  warn  him  of  the  curse  that  must  attend  his 
sheltering  the  offspring  of  an  approver ;  and  finally,  they 
murder  him  in  his  own  home.  The  poor  girl  flies  for  her 
life  from  the  home  of  her  childhood,  and  wanders  in  loneli- 
ness and  want  during  the  dark  days  of  1847.  She  is  dis- 
covered dying  of  starvation  on  the  roadside  by  the  local 
blacksmith, — who  has  loved  her  for  many  years — and 
after  careful  nursing  she  recovers  health  and  strength. 
The  blacksmith,  heedless  of  the  obloquy  which  he  knows 
full  well  his  action  vrill  bring  upon  him,  makes  her  his  wife. 
Years  pass  by  and  a  powerful  son  grows  up  to  the  approver's 
daughter  and  her  courageous  husband.  Yoimg  Casey  is 
the  greatest  athlete  of  the  countryside.  He  is  first  and 
foremost  in  every  local  tournament.  He  is  the  doughty 
champion  of  his  parish  in  every  athletic  contest.  But 
the  primeval  curse  is  upon  him.  The  people  pity  him 
and  despise  him  in  spite  of  his  prowess.  They  smile  that 
quiet  knowing  smile  so  familiar  to  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  in  this  country  when  he  waxes  eloquent  on  the 
wrongs  of  his  native  land.  The  young  men  look  at  one 
another  with  a  glance  that  is  eloquent  when  they  hear 
him  urge  them  on  to  a  fight  for  Ireland.  He  is  puzzled 
at  their  indifference  to  his  appeals.  He  Uttle  suspects 
the  real  cause.  At  length  his  eyes  are  opened.  In  the 
midst  of  an  immense  gathering  of  spectators,  after  he  has 
won  one  of  his  hardest  fought  athletic  triumphs,  the  dis- 
honour of  his  birth  is  rudely  flung  in  his  face  by  an  infuriated 
opponent.  Casey  leaves  the  field  in  despair.  He  bids 
adieu  to  the  girl  he  loved,  for  he  cannot  bring  himself  to 
disgrace  herself  and  her  family  by  an  aUiance  which 
would  stain  for  ever  their  fair  and  untarnished  name. 
He  seeks  a  home  and  hopes  for  surcease  of  sadness  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  Even  there  he  hears  an  echo  of  the  infamy 
which  surrounds  his  name  in  Ireland.    Twenty-five  years-^ 
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weary  years,  of  exile  mellow  his  recollections  of  the  old  land, 
and  he  returns  to  claim  his  early  love.  The  memory  of 
his  birth-taint  has  not  even  yet  died  out,  but  it  is  only 
among  the  oldest  that  it  survives.  Now  comes  what  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  an  unusual  denouement :  he  marries, 
not  the  woman  he  loved  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  (for  she 
is  now  a  faded  widow),  but  her  youthful  daughter, — the 
image  of  what  her  mother  was  in  the  olden  time. 

The  motif,  then,  of  the  novel  is  the  curse  that  attends 
the  informer  and  the  informer's  descendants  in  Ireland. 
Father  Sheehan  preaches  this  lesson  incessantly  through- 
out the  book.  Whetlier  the  7notif  was  wisely  chosen  is, 
perhaps,  open  to  question.  There  are  those  who  think 
that  it  has  been  already  borne  in  upon  the  public  mind  in 
a  thousand  ways, — in  history,  and  in  fiction,  in  ballads, 
stories,  and  dramas.  However,  it  is  a  great  outstanding 
fact  of  our  socio-political  life,  that  has  never  been  ap- 
proached from  Father  Sheehan's  point  of  view,  and  never, 
certainty  forced  upon  the  reader's  notice  with  such  abiding 
eloquence  and  force. 

But  the  driving  home  of  such  a  truth  necessitated  a 
rather  complicated  narrative.  The  fate  and  fortunes  of 
three  generations, — for  the  curse  descends  to  the  children's 
children — are  described  at  length.  True,  we  meet  the  hero 
at  the  commencement  of  the  story.  We  no  sooner  meet 
him,  however,  than  we  are  hurried  back  to  the  days  of  the 
hero's  grandfather,  who  figured  ingloriously  in  the  Doner- 
aile  Conspiracy  case,  and  we  are  brought  through  an  ela- 
borate account  of  his  mother's  chequered  career  before 
we  are  again  face  to  face  with  his  own  personality.  Such 
a  course,  though  useful  for  the  working  out  of  the  author's 
main  idea,  tends  to  render  the  story  disjointed,  and  does 
not  make  for  that  unity  of  action  which  ought  to  characterise 
every  work  of  fiction.  But  it  must  be  said  in  fairness  that 
the  author  has  adopted  a  most  ingenious  means  of  meeting 
the  difiiculty  under  which  his  plot  laboured.  He  has  made 
the  hero's  mother  the  real  heroine  of  the  book,  and  by  far 
the  most  fascinating  character,  thus  spreading  an  absorbing 
interest'over  the  greater  portion  of  the  work. 
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Father  Sheehan's  description  of  the  Doneraile  Conspiracy 
case  is  replete  with  dramatic  power.    It  is,  as  he  tells  us, 
but  a  transcript  from  actual  nineteenth  century  history ; 
bat  the  historical  facts  lend  themselves  in  his  hands  to  a 
Uending  of  the  romantic,  the  pathetic,  and  the  picturesque 
in  description,  such  as  one  rarely  meets  with  even  in  this 
age  of  brilliant  descriptive  prose.    There  is  no  longer  need 
to  debate  the  truth  of  the  story  as  told  by  Father  Sheehan  : 
it  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Conspiracy  was 
a  fabrication,  the  witnesses  suborned  perjurers,  the  jurors 
of  the  true-blue  type,  and  counsel  for  the  Crown  intent 
not  merely  on  presenting  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  but 
on  securing  a  conviction  at  all  hazards.    O'Connell  rescued 
the  unfortunate  peasants  from  the  doom  that  awaited 
ttem,  saving  those  for  whom  he  was  in  time  to  plead,  and 
dragupmg  from  the  jaws  of  death  those  already  convicted 
and  sentenced.    Here  is  fine  scope  for  passionate  invective 
and  enthusiastic  sjnnpathy  in  one  who  feels  for  the  peasantry 
and  agrees  with  them,  as  Father  Sheehan,  needless  to  say, 
does.    His  picture  of  the  crowded  court-house,  filled  with 
the  Protestant  gentry  and  their  satellites,  but  shunned  by 
the  friends  of  the  prisoners,  almost  as  a  hostile  garrison 
with  its  guns  trained  upon  them  would  be  shunned,  is  very 
realistic.    The  finest  thing  in  the  book,  however,  is  his 
account  of  William  Burke's  ride  from  Cork  to  Caherciveen, 
to  secure  the  services  of  the  Liberator.    The  terrible  ordeal 
of  facing  ninety  Irish  miles  of  an  unknown  mountain  road, 
with  but  one  horse  to  complete  the  journey,  the  physical 
exhaustion  of  horse  and  man,  the  swelling  and  subsiding 
liope  of  the  rider,  the  almost  sympathetic  response  of  the 
ciumb  animal  to  the  demand  made  upon  his  endurance  by 
the  rider,  the  weird  sights  and  sounds  of  the  long,  lone 
iiight  ride,  are  brought  before  the  reader  with  a  lightning- 
vividness  that  recall's  Mazeppa's  ride  in  Byron  : — 

With  elossy  skin  and  dripping  mane 

Ana  reeling  hmbs  and  reeking  flank 
The  wild  steed's  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 

Up  the  repelling  bamc. 
We  gain  the  top  :  a  boundless  plain 
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Spreads  through  the  shadows  of  the  night. 
And  onward,  onward,  onward,  seems 
Like  precipices  in  our  dreams 

To  stretch  beyond  our  sight. 

Quotation  would  do  scant  justice  to  the  author's  beau- 
tiful description.  Let  the  reader  judge  for  himself  from 
the  entire  passage. 

There  is  some  fine  character-drawing  in  Glenanaar. 
Edmond  O'Connor,  the  farmer  who  harbours  the  approver's 
daughter,  is  a  splendid  type  of  Irish  peasant, — strong, 
muscular,  silent,  honest  to  a  fault,  truthful  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, satisfied  with  little  if  only  his  conscience  be 
at  rest,  filled  with  a  living  faith  and  an  undying  hope. 
He  has  himself  been  the  victim  of  the  approver's  malice, 
yet  he  will  not  allow  a  thought  of  revenge  to  deter  hira 
from  shielding  the  poor  defenceless  child,  "  that  God  sent 
us  this  blessed  Christmas  night.'  He  stands  by  her  even 
when  all  his  family  are  opposed  to  him,  and  heroically 
refuses  to  turn  her  adrift  when  ordered  to  do  so  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rifie.  We  had  come  to  love  this  creation  of 
Father  Sheehan's  so  strongly  that  we  felt  sad  to  find  his  end 
was  so  tragic  and  so  cruel.  The  Detrdre  of  the  piece,  Nodlaf , 
is  herself  a  fascinating  picture.  Strange  in  her  manner, 
mysterous  in  her  history,  she  is  like  no  girl  around  her. 
She  is  noticed  from  her  childhood  for  her  aloofness,  her 
unconscious  dignity,  her  unmistakable  superiority  over  all 
her  female  contemporaries.  There  is  that  in  her  which  com- 
pels the  admiration  of  her  neighbours,  much  as  they  dislike 
her  because  of  her  birth-stain.  She  lives  a  life  apart,  at  first 
wondering  at  the  unfriendliness  of  her  acquaintance,  and 
afterwards  brooding  in  solitude  over  her  unmerited  mis- 
fortune. If  Father  Sheehan  were  at  all  inclined  to  yield 
to  that  alluring  temptation  which  besets  so  many  novelists 
— the  temptation  to  grow  enamoured  of  his  own  characters 
— he  would  have  provided  a  more  kindly  end  for  Nodlaf's 
troubled  life.  Nor  can  we  withhold  our  need  of  admiration 
from  the  character  of  the  '  Yank.'  His  resolve  to  sacrifice 
all  earthly  happiness  rather  than  bring  his  own  dishonour 
upon  others,  his  fidelity  to  faith  and  fatherland  under  the 
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strain  and  stress  of  twenty-five  years'  temptations  in 
America ;  his  undying  resolve  to  be  faithful  to  the  object 
of  his  earliest  affections,  are  traits  of  character  that  do  not 
appeal  in  vain  to  the  sympathy  of  the  reader. 

Indeed  we  might  say  of  most  of  the  men  and  women 
in  this  book  that  their  figures  stand  out  in  bold  dear  outline 
upon  the  canvas.  The  big,  burly  blacksmith,  so  lovable 
in  his  courageous  honesty  and  childlike  ingenuousness ;  the 
younger  Mrs.  O'Connor,  with  her  unscrupulous  worldly 
wisdom ;  the  *  Yank's '  young  wife  in  all  her  confiding 
sincerity,  the  firebrand  sister  of  the  latter,  not  so  untamable 
as  she  looks, — surely  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  clearly 
distinguished  types  of  Irish  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Within  the  limits  which  he  set  himself,  clear,  definite 
characterization  was  all  that  could  be  expected  from  the 
author  of  Glenanaar.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  to  make  the  analysis  of  character  very  deep  or  very 
acute.  In  fact,  the  introspection  or  psychological  element 
is  almost  altogether  absent.  Not  that  I  regret  the 
absence  very  much.  I  think  we  have  had  enough  of  it 
and  to  spare  in  latter-day  fiction.  How  really  refreshing 
and  healthful  it  is  to  turn  from  our  later  novelists — even 
Dr.  Barry — to  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  Thackeray  ! 
There  is  something  in  the  old  master  that  gladdens  while 
it  engrosses,  yet  never  tears  a  passion  to  tatters,  nor  leaves 
the  reader  a  spent  force  after  the  perusal.  The  dissecting 
of  poor  humanity  may  be,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  first-rate 
literary  practitioner  always  is,  a  work  of  great  skill  and 
keen  penetration,  requiring  much  breadth  and  depth  of 
sympathy,  profound  knowledge  of  life,  and  a  sounding  of 
the  depths  of  one's  own  heart  where  rod  or  plununet  has, 
perhaps,  never  gone  before.  No  flippant  dogmatist  or 
shallow-hearted  cynic,  I  admit,  can  ever  give  the  world 
a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  even  one  *  vast  profound ' 
in  human  passion.  But  while  all  this  is  undoubtedly  true, 
it  is  just  as  undeniable  that  the  pourtrayal  of  character 
by  successive  acts  rather  than  by  searching  analysis,  makes 
a  far  less  exacting  demand  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
and  leaves  him  a  brighter  and  a  happier  man.     In  these 
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days  of  high  tension  and  neurotic  tendencies  it  is  no  slight 
ordeal  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  principal  characters 
in  Robert  Elsmere,  in  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale,  in  Tess  of  the 
jD'  UrbervilUs,  or  reveii  in  The  Two  Standards.  No  doubt 
Mrs.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Hardy,  and  Dr.  Barry,  knew  the  audi- 
ence for  whom  they  wrote  these  works,  and  spoke  to  their 
audience  in  accents  which  they  knew  would  be  appreciated. 
For  a  novelist,  like  an  orator,  if  he  wishes  to  conciliate  his 
hearers,  must  take  in  their  vague  feelings  in  vapour  and 
fling  them  back  in  flood.  No  matter  how  firmly  he  holds 
aloof  from  them  in  principle  he  must  at  least  compromise 
with  their  tastes  and  prejudices  if  he  wishes  to  win  them 
to  his  way  of  thinking  or  to  leave  behind  him  a  luminous 
track.  But  the  selection  of  the  psychological  method  in 
order  the  more  effectively  to  preach  a  moral  or  deliver  a 
message  to  a  particular  public,  is  no  reason  why  that  method 
should  be  chosen  when  a  writer  speaks  to  an  audience  with 
no  morbid  tastes  or  ingrained  prejudice.  And  indeed  I 
would  venture  to  assert  that  for  people  generally  it  is  better 
to  look  outwards  than  inwards  ;  better  to  be  up  and  doing 
than  turning  a  search-light  upon  their  own  inner  and  hidden 
selves  ;  better  read  a  book  in  which  action  speaks  than  one 
in  which  introspective  meditation  takes  the  place  of  action. 

In  The  Triumph  of  Failure  Father  Sheehan  was  suffi- 
ciently introspective  for  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  the 
psychological  novel ;  and  it  is  said  that  that  work  is  his 
favourite.  Nevertheless,  I  make  bold  to  say  that  with  all 
its  marvellous  eloquence  and  imaginative  spirituality.  The 
Triumph  of  Failure  is  not  a  prime  favourite  with  the  public. 
Nor  would  its  high  and  holy  appeal  to  Irish  Catholic  laymen 
be  less  certain  to  find  an  echo  in  faithful  souls  if  the  ideals 
set  forth  in  the  evolution  of  Charles  Travers*  mind  were 
more  fully  translated  into  act  in  the  development  of  that 
noble  character. 

In  another  respect,  too,  Glenanaar  differs  very  notice- 
ably from  The  Triumph  of  Failure,  and  indeed  from  My 
New  Curate,  Luke  Delmege.  and  Under  the  Cedars  and  the 
Stars.  There  is  a  very  marked  reserve  in  the  use  of  the 
author's  learning.     It  must  have  been  a  very  severe  dis- 
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dpline  which  a  writer  of  his  vast  erudition  exercised  when 
he  succeeded  in  producing  a  work  of  over  three  hundred 
pages  without  a  single  reference  that  the  most  unsophisti- 
cated reader  could  not  understand.  To  the  ordinary 
story-reading  public  this  reserve  is  a  decided  advantage. 
It  takes  appreciably  from  the  pleasure  of  a  passage  if  one 
cannot  comprehend  some  learned  allusion,  or  even  if  one 
is  compelled  to  consult  an  encyclopaedia  (which  the  ordinary 
shnry-reader  has  not  got).  But  it  piques  one's  pride  beyond 
endurance  if  a  sentence  or  passage  is  quoted  (without  trans- 
lation) from  a  foreign  author  whose  language  the  reader  has 
not  learned,  much  less  mastered.  I  remember  having  read 
some  years  ago  a  lengthy  article  in  an  English  periodical 
detailhig  the  advantages  of  the  allusive  style.  The  writer 
of  the  article  declared  that  it  was  a  tribute  to  the  reader's 
learning,  and  therefore  astutely  pandered  to  his  vanity, 
to  find  the  author  making  reference,  in  the  most  nonchalant 
fashion,  to  names,  dates,  and  historical  facts  which  only 
very  well  read  book-worms  were  acquainted  with.  I  fancy, 
however,  that  the  truth  is  all  the  other  way.  What  tribute 
is  it  to  me  if  I  find  that  I  am  ignorant  of  what  the  author 
expects  all  his  readers  to  know  ?  The  writer  of  that  article 
evidently  never  looked  at  the  matter  from  the  standpoint 
of  '  the  man  in  the  street.'  He  never  bethought  him  of  the 
annoyance  caused  to  readers  with  but  ordinary  equipment 
when  they  find  themselves  face  to  face  with  allusions 
which  are  for  them  no  better  than  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbal. 

When  I  sit  down  to  read  a  novel  I  do  not  expect  a 
literary  or  historical  chart  laid  before  me.  I  want  a  well- 
told  story,  burdened  with  no  recondite  historical  references 
or  far-fetched  literary  comparisons.  Such  things,  brilliant 
and  ingenious  though  they  be,  too  often  divert  the  mind 
from  the  logical  sequence  of  the  thought,  and  while  adding 
purple  patches  to  the  work,  do  not  conduce  to  its  unity, 
and  certainly  not  to  its  intelligibility.  If  proof  were 
wanted  that  the  allusive  style  is  not  essential  to  the  highest 
reaches  of  literature  what  need  we  do  but  point  to  Cardinal 
Newman  I    In  the  whole  range  of  English  prose,  there  is 
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nothing  more  clear,  more  impressive,  more  finished.  His 
words,  as  his  recent  brilliant  biographer  (whose  style  is 
the  most  highly  allusive  I  know  of)  happily  remarks,  are 
transparencies  that  let  his  meaning  through.  That  unin- 
terrupted flow  of  transparent  thought  carries  its  own  far- 
shining  splendour  into  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  leaves 
behind  an  impression  as  lasting  as  it  is  vivid.  Yet  Newman's 
style  is  remarkably  free  from  allusion.  He  speaks  in  a 
language  which  every  reader  can  understand.  Though  a 
writer  of  real  literary  resource  and  real  literary  brilliance, 
Newman  studiously  refrains  from  literary  side-glances. 

These  remarks  do  not  in  any  way  imply  that  the  allu- 
sive in  style  is  to  be  altogether  condemned.  There  are 
some  subjects  which  cannot  be  treated  at  all  without 
reference  to  collateral  fields  of  thought,  and  some  again 
which  naturally  call  for  collateral  treatment  if  they  are  to 
be  dealt  with  at  all  adequately.  It  would  be  a  very  trun- 
cated estimate  of  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  which  would 
leave  out  all  reference  to  the  other  English  poets,  oout  all 
mention  of  the  great  tragedians  of  Hellas,  and  ignwe  the 
deep-voiced  utterance  which  human  nature  found  during 
the  nineteenth  century  in  the  literatures  of  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  as  well  as  England.  But  illustrations 
from  other  fields  of  knowledge  which  tend  to  obscure  rather 
than  to  clear  up  the  matter  in  hand,  allusions  that  are  by 
no  means  obvious  or  necessary,  references  that  could  be 
avoided,  seem  to  be  the  pet  devices  of  some  contemporary 
writers  to  render  their  style  original  and  impart  to  it  a 
kind  of  vague,  misty  beauty. 

Take  such  a  work  as  Under  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars. 
Therein  we  arc  given  to  understand  from  the  commencement 
that  the  author  means  to  indulge  in  a  series  of  philosophical 
reveries,  literary  disquisitions,  and  comparative  views  of 
men  and  things.  We  know  at  once  that  the  book  is  not 
meant  for  the  multitude.  We  are  prepared  for  what  is 
coming,  and  cannot  complain  if  we  find  ourselves  suddenly 
borne  out  beyond  our  depths.  Many  of  the  beautiful 
passages  in  that  book  would  be  completely  out  of  place 
in  a  novel,  no  matter  how  dexterously  woven  into  the 
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plot.    In  their  present  setting  they  are  both  appropriate 
and  beautiful. 

No  living  Irishman  has  pleaded  so  eloquently  against 
emigration  from  Ireland  as  the  author  of  GUnanaar.    (tee 
can  never  forget  the  glorious  passages  in  lAtke  Dslmegc 
wherein  he  declaims  against  the  spirit  of  Mammon^worship 
n^jchis  dragging  our  people  from  the  shores  of  Ireland  in 
quest  of  untold  wealth  beyond  the  seas.    He  strikes  the 
same. note  in  his  latest  work.    There  is  a  fond  hope  ex- 
pressed that  the  '  Yank  *  and  his  young  wife  may  return 
before  long  to  their  native  land,  and  seek  amidst  the  simple 
happiness  of  our  island  home  a  recompense,  an  ample 
recon^>ense,  for  the  surrender  of  the  strenuous  life  of  America. 
There  is  a  touching  appeal  to  our  brethren  abroad  to  *  come 
back  to  Erin.'    llie  dangers  that  beset  the  Irishman  in 
the  United  States  are  told  in  thrilling  tones  by  the  hero, 
whose  manly  voice  throbs  with  agitation  as  he  refers  to 
the  sad  lot  which  has  befallen  some  of  our  exiled  fellow- 
countrymen.    The  lesson,  probably,  would  have  been  better 
preached  if  the  hero  were  not  himself  an  embodiment  of 
striking  mat^al  success  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.    For, 
although  he  represents  in  himself  only  the  luckier  type  of 
Irish  emigrant,  his  prominent  figure  may  easily  leave  a 
more  lasting  image  on  the  reader's  mind  than  the  unlucky 
ones  whose  careers  he  describes  so  graphically.    But  it 
would  be  hypercritical  in  the  last  degree  to  find  fault  with 
GUnanaar  on  this  account.    The  exigencies  of  the  plot 
required  that  the  hero  should  return  in  afSuence :  there 
would  be  an  utter  lack  of  poetic  justice  if  he  did  not.    And 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  he  does  return  in 
affluence  he  is  not  *  discreetly  silent '  about  his  less  for- 
tunate fellow-Irishmen,  as  are  some  of  his  type  in  real  life. 
Many  of  Father  Sheehan's  admirers  will  be  disappointed 
with  his  latest  effort,  as  it  lacks  the  most  fascinating  char- 
acteristics of  his  earlier  works.    They  will  look  in  vain 
for  that  genial  happy  humour,  so  racy  of  the  soil,  which 
graced  his  two  clerioJ  novels.    And  their  search  for  another 
manifestation  of  his  power  to  paint  the  spiritual  life  of  our 
coimtry  will  be  equally  fruitless.    Neither  one  nor  the  other 
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feature  is  visible  in  this  book.  The  story  to  be  told  was 
rather  grim  for  any  exhibition  of  wit  or  humour  ;  and  the 
part  of  narrator  played  by  the  priest  whom  the  author 
introduces  left  little  room  for  any  picture  of  that  rehgious 
horizon  which  surrounds  every  area  of  social  activity  in 
Ireland. 

With  this  feeling  of  disappointment  it  is  impossible 
not  to  sjTnpathize.  If  Father  Sheehan  were  not  so  unique 
a  success  as  a  delineator  of  the  best  aspects  of  our  national 
character  the  feeling  would  not  be  so  reasonable.  But 
seeing  that  he  has  tapped  the  purest  well-springs  of  the 
Celtic  heart  in  his  earlier  writings  we  must  needs  regret 
his  new  departure  in  the  present  instance.  The  best  of 
our  Irish  novelists  have  dealt  too  largely  with  the  sombre 
side  of  our  people's  existence, — the  tragedy  and  pathos  of 
our  history,  the  hardships  of  the  peasant's  lot  at  present. 
Banira's  works,  so  powerful,  and  in  some  respects  so  true, 
a  reflex  of  tlie  Irish  peasant's  outlook  upon  Ufe,  are  painted 
in  very  sombre  tints.  Gerald  Griffin,  more  powerful  still, 
and  more  true,  has  sung  the  saddest  of  Jeremiads  in  his 
Collegians.  Even  Kickham,  as  any  reader  of  Sally  Cavanagh 
will  agree,  has  left  us  a  gruesome  picture  indeed  in  that 
tragic  tale.  And  not  even  Kickham,  truest  of  Irish 
novelists  in  the  strict  sense  though  he  be,  has  given  us 
such  genuinely  delightful  native  humour  as  Father  Sheehan 
has  scattered  through  the  pages  of  his  two  best-known 
works.  There  is  none  of  the  '  slap-dash  '  fun  and  frolic 
of  Lever,  none  of  the  stage  Irishman.  There  is  none  of 
the  absurd  gibberish  which  is  so  often  set  down  as  Irish 
brogue.  Nothing  but  the  purest  and  sweetest  effusion  of 
innocent  drollery,  flavoured  (especially  for  us  priests)  by 
the  introduction  of  the  clerical  element  in  a  manner  that 
has  never  hitherto  been  approached.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  exaltation  of  view  in  his  descriptions  of  our 
people's  all-pervading  faith  which  can  come  from  but  one 
source, — the  inspiration  of  true  genius.  He  has  trodden 
'  the  fair  hills  of  holy  Ireland,'  and  the  light  of  the  Irish 
sky  has  glorified  his  imagination.  May  we  hope  that  at 
some  future  time,  when  the  author  has  had  some  respite 
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bom  the  exhausting  labours  of  recent  years,  he  will  touch 
the  dd  chords  anew  and  reawaken  those  strams  which  only 
Ms  oaster-hand  can  evoke  ? 

Sadi  a  wish  does  not  imply  that  we  are  ungrateful  for 
presmt  feivoursy  or  insensible  to  the  merits  of  the  present 
work.    On  the  contrary,  we  hope  it  may  find  its  way  to 
evciy  parochial  library,  every  Catholic  home,  and  every 
j/Kt/bybay  in  the  country.    It  is  not  every  day  we  can 
mike  such  an  addition  to  our  stock.    Glenanaar  contains 
Kenes,  e^pedally  descriptive  scenes,  that  belong  to  the 
hji^iest  order  of  literary  painting.    It  has  the  glow  of 
eathnsiasm  in  many  fine  passages,    And  there  is  through- 
out a.  note  of  eloquence,  subdued  for  the  most  part,  but 
na^g  at  times  to  a  high  level  indeed.    It  is  a  most  readable 
book.    It  is  a  book  which  most  readers  vdU  prefer  to  the 
aenaational  novel  we  see  so  much    of   nowadays,  and  it 
SD{q[)lies  in  its  own  measure  a  counter-attraction  to  that 
c^  of  literature* 

Edward  Nagle. 
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THE  MESSIANIC  IDEA-Hl 

Jesus  Christ  the  True  Messiah 

IN  tlic  two  preceding  articles,  wc  have  tried  to  outline 
the  foundations,  and  extent  of  the  Messianic  hoj>e, 
so  far  as  those  might  be  discovered  in  the  Old  Testa- 
mentr  by  eyes  not  illumined  by  the  light  of  faith  ;  and  so 
far  as  our  study  bore  on  the  assumptions  on  which  Christ 
based  His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  it  proved  their  truth — 
the  Scriptures  do  indeed  giv'c  testimony  that  some  one 
was  expected,  and  that  his  coming  was  supposed  to 
be  repeatedly  promised  by  Jehovah,  With  eyes  still 
closed  to  the  supernatural  light,  let  us  now  turn  to  Jesus 
Christ,  who  claims  to  have  fulfilled  in  Himself  all  those 
promises. 

WTiatever  may  be  said  of  His  claim.  His  appearance 
on  the  world's  stage  at  such  a  time,  and  the  strange 
story  of  His  life,  shall  ever  remain  the  most  marvellous 
fact  in  the  history  of  humanity.  There  is  a  sublime 
mysteriousness  surrounding  the  personality  of  that 
Nazarene  ;  the  equal  of  which,  is  sought  for  in  vain  amongst 
the  annals  of  men.  His  human  character  is  the  most  noble, 
and  His  life's  history  the  most  mar\'ellous,  that  creation 
has  ever  known.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  central  idea  of 
His  life.  Is  He  the  Messiah  ?  The  lowliness  of  that 
life,  and  the  utter  want  of  worldly  greatness  which  char- 
acterized it,  may  first  lead  us  to  answer  in  the  negative. 
Our  human  nature  may  at  first  recoil,  from  admitting, 
that  He  who  had  not  whereon  to  lay  His  head,  could  be 
identical  with  the  glorious  Priest-King  of  the  Psalmists, 
whose  majesty  dazzled  us,  and  whose  universal  sway 
brought  up  before  our  minds,  pictures  of  surpassing  glory 
and  inimitable  greatness.  But  then,  these  are  pictures 
congenial  to  human  nature.  Our  natural  proclivities 
incline  us  to  entertain  such  thoughts,  and  to  hide  away 
whatever  seems  lowly  and  obscure.  Let  us  study  the 
life  of  Christ  more  closely,  and  see  if  our  first  impressions 
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be  not  false,  even  while  the  Scriptures  remain  true,  and 
Christ's  claim  justified.  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways, 
and  perhaps  there  is  with  Him  a  true  greatness  and  mag- 
nificence, compatible  with  lowliness  and  obscurity,  and 
linked  up  with  them  in  some  way  that  our  poor  eyes  are 
lotti  to  see ;  a  greatness,  of  which  worldly  spendour  is  but 
the  shadow,  if  even  that.  Across  the  brightness  of  the 
Mtasianic  picture,  we  have  seen  those  dark  shadows  that 
spdte  of  suffering  and  of  humiliation  and  of  death.  Perhaps 
in  the  life  of  Christ  we  shall  discover  the  meaning  of  their 
presence* 

Beside  the  Messianic  picture  let  us  place  the  reality 
of  Christ's  life  as  reflected  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  see  if  one  be  not  the  fact  of  which  the  other 
is  a  foreshadowing.  The  reality  may  not  be  what  our 
study  of  the  foreshadowing  suggested,  but  let  us  see  whether 
it  be  not  the  unmistakable  reahty  all  the  same;  and 
whether  under  the  new  light  from  the  Uf e  of  Christ,  we  may 
not  discern  a  deeper  real  meaning  in  the  Old  Testament 
passages,  and  an  explanation  of  what  hitherto  was  difficult 
to  understand.  Linger  not  for  the  present  over  any  one 
fact  of  Christ's  life,  let  all  stand  out  before  your  mind, 
and  beside  the  Messianic  picture,  in  the  setting  which  history 
has  given  them — then  compare. 

The  Child,  it  is  said,  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  who  did  not 
cease  to  be  a  virgin  when  she  became  a  mother.  When 
He  was  conceived,  an  angel  tells  that  He  was  to  be  the 
Messiah,  and  that  of  His  kingdom  there  was  to  be  no  end 
(Luke  ii.  31-33).  At  his  birth  in  the  city  of  Bethlehem  (Matt. 
ii.  I),  the  music  of  heavenly  choirs  is  heard  on  the  Galilean 
hillsides,  and  the  angels  singing  glory  to  God,  and  on  earth 
peace  to  men  of  good-will,  because  the  expected  one  had 
came  (Luke  ii.  14). 

The  angels  bade  the  wandering  shepherds  seek  Messiah 
in  His  lowly  home,  and  there  the  shepherds  found  the  Child 
Jesus  lying  in  a  manger,  and  ^all  who  heard  their  strange 
story  wondered  at  the  things  that  were  come  to  pass  (Luke  ii.) 
Nay,  stranger  still,  in  far  off  lands  some  messengers  imknown 
had  told  the  news,  and  wise  men  from  the  East  had  come 
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to  seek  the  new-born  King  of  the  Jews,  and  falling  do\Tn 
before  that  Child  they  adored  Him,  and  offered  Him  their 
precious  gifts  of  gold,  and  frankincense  and  myrrh  (Matt, 
ii.  i-ii.) 

Six  months  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  another  child 
was  bom,  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  the  Prophet  of  the  Most 
High,  and  to  herald  the  coming  of  the  expected  one  (Luke 
i.) ;  and  thirty  years  afterwards  we  meet  that  child  again 
by  the  Jordan's  banks,  telling  all  men  to  do  penance  that 
the  Kingdom  oj  Heaven  was  at  hand  ;  that  the  time  of 
salvation  had  come,  as  well  as  the  time  of  punishment 
for  sin  ;  that  the  expected  one  was  in  their  midst — the 
Lamb  of  God  who  would  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world 
(John  i,  2g  ;  Matt,  iii.)  When  John  meets  Jesus  he  pro- 
claims in  public,  that  He  is  the  Messiah,  and  Jesus  begins 
His  public  life  amongst  His  countrymen,  with  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  the  promises  from  the  ancient  days. 

The  great  object  of  His  life  was,  to  establish  on  earth 
the  Messianic  kingdom.  His  first  public  sermon  was  to 
do  penance  for  the  Kingdotn  of  Heaven  was  at  hand^ 
(Matt.  iv.  17).  He  went  about  Galilee,  teaching  in  their 
synagogues,  and  preaching  that  same  kingdom  (Matt.  iv.  23). 
Its  description,  and  blessings,  formed  the  subject  of  many 
a  discourse,  as  He  gradually  unfolded  to  His  countrymen 
the  nature  of  His  work ;  and  when  the  Galileans,  awe- 
stricken  at  His  miracles,  and  wondering  at  His  teaching, 
sought  to  detain  Him,  His  answer  was,  '  To  other  cities 
also  must  I  preach  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  for  thereto  am 
I  sent '  (Luke  iv.  43). 

The  mission  He  gives  to  His  apostles  is  the  same. 
Whether  He  sends  them  merely  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel  (Matt.  v.  57),  or  to  all  nations  and 
to  every  creature  (Mark  xvi.  15),  the  tidings  they  axe 
chained  to  bear  is,  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  now 
established  on  earth.  Whoever  despises  His  Apostles  as  they 
discharge  their  appointed  work,  despises  Him  who  sent 
them  (Luke  x.  16) ;  whoever  refuses  to  hear  them,  shall 

e  dtkcT  than 
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perish*  while  the  obedient  shall  possess  eternal  life  (Mark 
zvL  x6.)  His  kingdom  was  to  be  world-wide — CathoUc 
in  the  true  sense  (Mark  xvi.),  and  outside  it  there  would 
be  no  salvation.  Christ's  many  descriptions  of  His  king- 
dom may  not  be  here  dwelt  upon  ;  but  we  may  refer  to  a 
few  which  give  us  a  fuller  insight  into  its  natiu^e.  He 
compares  it  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  that,  small  in 
itsdf,  grows  into  a  mighty  tree,  in  the  branches  of  which 
an  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  dwell  (Matt,  xiii.) ;  or  to 
the  sheepfold  into  which  He  gathers  all  the  sheep,  and 
provides  for  them  like  a  true  pastor.  These  sheep  are 
not  an  from  the  Judean  fold,  other  sheep  He  has  which 
ire  not  of  that  fold,  and  these  also  must  He  bring,  that 
there  may  be  but  one  fold  and  one  shepherd  (John  x.). 
Jew  and  Gentile  are  no  longer  to  be  separated.  In  His 
kingdom  they  shall  dwell  together,  and  the  brotherly  love 
which  shall  diaracterize  their  Uves  shall  be  the  sign  where- 
by all  men  may  know  that  they  are  His  (John  xiii.  25).  His 
kingdom  comes  not  indeed  with  observation  (Luke  xvii.  20), 
it  has  little  of  the  greatness  which  the  world  values,  but 
it  has  a  higher  and  a  truer  worth.  In  it  is  justice  and 
peace  and  judgment  and  the  remission  of  sin  (Luke  xxiv. 
47).  It  lacks  the  splendour  that  is  of  wealth  and  worldly 
power,  but  it  possesses  the  higher  splendour  of  grace,  and 
sanctity,  and  imion  with  God.  llie  members  shall  be 
united  to  Christ,  as  the  branch  is  to  the  vine,  and  from  Him 
shall  draw  their  higher  life  and  strength  (John  xv.) 
Wonderful,  indeed,  is  to  be  the  dignity  of  each  member, 
for  the  least  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  shall  be  greater 
than  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  the  greatest  in  the  Old 
Dispensation^  (Luke  iii.  28).  Yet  amongst  the  members 
themselves,  greatness  is  to  be  regulated  by  obedience  to 
the  law.  He  who  observeth  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the 
law,  and  so  teacheth  men,  he  shall  be  called  great  in  the 
kingdom,  but  he  who  violateth  the  smallest  of  the  precepts, 
and  so  teacheth  men,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  (Matt. 
V.  19). 


'  It  is  hardly  needful  to  state  the  sense  in  which^this  is  true. 
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The  ideas  we  may  thus  gather  from  the  Gospels,  about 
the  nature  of  the  new  kingdom,  are  comparatively  vague ; 
for  Christ,  with  a  purpose,  spoke  in  parables,  and  it  was 
only  to  the  Apostles  it  was  given  to  know  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  (Matt.  xiii.  n).  We  shall  see  afterwards 
how  beautifully  the  Apostles,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Paraclete,  developed  these  fundamental  ideas,  but  for  the 
present  we  keep  our  gaze  fixed  on  Christ. 

In  moments  of  admiration,  and  when  their  minds 
were  not  swayed  by  the  malignity  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
multitudes  acknowledged  that  Christ  was  the  Messiah' 
(Matt.  xii.  23  ;  xxi.  9-15).  All  the  country  was  filled  with 
talk  about  this  wonder-worker,  who  said  He  was  the 
Christ ;  and  John  sent  his  disciples  to  Him  to  know  if 
He  was  such  (Matt,  xi.  i).  The  credentials  which  Christ 
produces  are  His  work, — the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic 
promises.  The  blind  see,  the  deaf  hear,  the  lame  walk,  and 
the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  With  truth, 
indeed,  might  He  give  such  credentials,  for  wherever  He  went 
grace  went  out  from  Him.  At  His  touch  the  scales  of  leprosy 
fell  from  the  'poor  accursed'  (Matt.  viii.  2  ;  Luke  xvii.  12), 
the  blind  eyes  become  sensitive  to  heaven's  light  (Matt. 
ix.  27-30  ;  xii.  22  ;  xx,  30-43  ;  xxi.  14},  the  paralysed  form 
regained  a  healthy  vigour  {Matt.  iv.  24  ;  viii.  6-13  ;  ix.  a-6), 
the  diseased  mind  its  deserted  peace  (Matt.  iv.  34 ;  xvii. 
14-17).  At  His  voice  the  demons  fled  from  their  victims 
(Matt.  viii.  28-32  ;  Matt.  ix.  32 ;  xii.  22 ;  xvii.  17);  cay, 
even  the  departed  souls  obeyed,  and  again  breathed  life 
into  the  inanimate  body  (Matt.  ix.  19-25). 

Though  firm  in  maintaining  His  claims,  yet  wherever 
He  could  He  avoided  contention,  for  betimes  He  tells  the 
recipients  of  His  miraculous  benefits  to  tell  no  man  (Luke 
viii.  56).  But,  though  humble.  He  makes  strong  pro- 
fessions of  His  own  greatness.  He  foretells  His  rejection  by 
His  own  people  (Matt.  xxvi.  31),  His  death  at  their  hands, 
and  His  resurrection  victorious  over  His  enemies  (Matt. 
xvii.  9  ;  xvii.  21,  22  ;  xx.  18,  19  ;  xxvi.  32  ;  John  iii.  14). 

' '  Son  of  D&vid,'  in  thr  moulh  of  a  Jew,  meant  the  same  as  Messiab. 
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He  prodaims  Himseli  greater  than  the  greatest  of  His 
people's  ancestors,  greater  than  Abraham  (John  viii.  58), 
or  Moses  (v.  45  ;  vi.  32),  or  David  (Matt,  xxii.) ;  and,  though 
the  daim  cost  Him  His  life,  He  pauses  not,  to  declare  that 
He  is  the  Son  of  God.  He  does  not  ask  His  hearers  to  receive 
these  statements  on  the  mere  strength  of  His  words. 
He  points  to  the  witnesses  who  bear  testimony  to  Him,  and 
to  the  works  which  He  has  done,  and  which  place  the  seal 
of  Divine  sanction  on  His  teaching  (John  v.  36  ;  xxxi.  36). 
For  the  moment  the  multitude  express  their  open  faith 
in  the  fulfilment  by  Him  of  their  cherished  hopes,  as 
they  bid  him  welcome  to  the  Holy  City  with  loud  Hosannas, 
and  invoke  blessings  on  Him  who  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  (Matt,  xxi.)  Then  begins  the  dark  days  of 
His  passion.  In  an  upper  room  in  Jerusalem  He  gathers 
His  chosen  ones  together,  to  eat  the  last  Pasch  with  them. 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  seventieth  week  spoken  of 
by  Daniel ;  and  when  the  supper  was  over,  He  instituted 
a  new  sacrificial  rite,  which  they  were  ever  afterwards  to 
perpetuate  in  commemoration  of  Him  (Matt.  xxvi.  12). 
He  foretells  the  desolation  which  shall  come  upon  Him  in 
Hb  approaching  suffering  (Matt.  xxvi.  31),  and  His  pre- 
diction meets  with  a  fearful  verification.  One  who  had 
eaten  sweetmeats  with  Him  betrayed  Him  (Matt,  xxvii.) ; 
he  who  said  he  would  die  with  Him,  denied  Him  with  an 
oath ;  and  on  the  day  of  His  sorrow,  there  was  only  one 
oi  the  chosen  friends  to  stand  beside  His  cross  (John  xix.  25). 
When  the  shepherd  was  struck  the  sheep  were  indeed 
scattered.  With  vehemence  His  countrymen  demand  His 
death  because  they  had  a  law  whereby  he  should  be  put 
to  death  who  said  he  was  the  Son  of  God,^ — a  fearful 
proof  but  not  less  convincing  than  terrible  that  Jesus  laid 
claim  to  such  a  title  (John  xix.  7.) 

*^—    JMUM  .1.  ,  Ml.  11  .I.!  II  ■■» 

'  There  are  some  who  deny,  that  when  the  Jews  sought  Christ's 
condemnation  because  He  said  He  was  the  Son  of  Cod,  they  understood 
Him  to  lay  claim  to  strict  Divinity.  H  we  had  only  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
to  guide  us,  perhaps  the  answer  mi^ht  be  doubtful,  but  from  St.  John's 
Gospel  it  is  certain  that  Christ  claimed,  and  that  the  Jews  understood 
Him  to  claim,  strict  Divinity.  (Men  like  Loisy  may  of  course  deny 
that  the  Fourth  Gospel  reflects  truly  the  mind  of  the  Jews  who  sought 
Christ's  death,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  their  objections.) 

Though  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  teaching  as  they  do  the  superhuman 


The  Council  of  the  malignant — the  Pharisees — procured 
His  condemnation.  Beneath  His  cross  they  scoff  at 
Him  (Matt,  xxvii.  40),  and  the  callous  soldiers  cast  lots 
for  His  garments  (Matt,  xxvii.  35)  while  He  speaks  the 
words  of  the  Psalmists'  sufferer,  ■  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  me."  His  death  is  followed  by  strange 
wonders — the  sun  is  darkened,  the  veil  of  the  temple  is 
rent  asunder  (Luke  xxiii.  45),  and  nature  seems  to  mourn, 
as  with  a  conscious  grief  for  some  great  calamity.  Death, 
however,  is  swallowed  up  in  victory ;  for,  despite  the 
vigilance  of  His  enemies,  who  remembered  His  prophecy, 
that  He  would  rise  again  (Matt,  xxvii,  63),  He  leaves 
the  sepulchre,  and  rises  glorious  to  die  no  more.  During 
the  forty  days  He  appears  repeatedly  to  His  Apostles 
and  disciples  (i.  Cor.  xv.  5-8) ;  and  speaks  to  them  of  the 
new  kingdom  which  He  had  come  to  establish,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  which  they  were  to  continue  to 
labour.  He  expounds  to  them  the  Scriptures,  beginning 
with  Moses,  showing  them  that  Christ  should  suffer  and 

character  of  Messiah,  should  prepare  the  Jpws  to  admit  bis  diviaity 
lljhe  professed  such,  we  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Jews  nevei 
looke.l  upon  the  Mpssiab,  with  all  hie  greatness,  as  beicK  more  than  human. 
The  leal  with  which  they  flockeii  to  the  standard  of  every  revolutionist 
who  claimed  to  he  the  promised  one,  and  their  belief  that  John  the  Baptist 
might  he  the  Messiah,  though  they  knew  be  was  a  mere  man  ;  as  well 
as  the  New  Testament  passafies  referred  to  above  prove  the  [loiot  to  our 
minds.  The  conclusion  is  borne  out  in  Justin  Martyr's  Dialogut  with 
tht  Jtui  Trypko,  in  which  dialogue  the  Jew  looks  upon  it  as  '  paradoxical 
and  silly  '  to  say  that  Messiah  or  Christ  pre-existed  from  eternity,  and 
condescended  to  labour  as  man.  Trypho  denies  that  Christ  is  '  not  man 
begotten  o(  man  ;  '  and  he  declares  that  what  the  Jews  exptcted  was. 
a  Messiah  who  would  be  '  a  man  from  men '  {i.e.,  bom  merely  of  human 

Barents).  After  the  daya  o(  Justin  Martyr.  Origin  maintained,  against 
elsus.  that  the  Jews,  while  expecting  the  '  Chnst  of  God,"  would  not 
admit  that  any  prophet  ever  said  the  Son  ol  God  would  come. 

%Vhv  the  Jews,  in  face  of  their  own  Scriptures,  should  be  so  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  a  truly  Divine  Jiessiah.  niav  te  diE^cull  to  explain.  Th« 
writT  of  the  article,  '  Son  ol  God  '  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ike  Biblt 
(in  which  article  the  facts  in  this  note  are  fully  dealt  with),  puts  for- 
ward a  plausible  explanation.  According  to  bim,  the  Jews,  much  as  thev 
lonjied  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  much  as  they  loved  to  dwell 
OD  his  greatness,  were  still  deeply  impressed  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God.  Their  teachers  were  ever  keeping  it  before  them,  and  the 
Babylonian  captivity— caused  by  their  idolatry— made  them  ever 
afterwards  shrink  from  Polytheism.  And  so.  when  Christ  claimed 
e.^uality  with  Jehovah,  they  looked  upon  Him  as  a  blasphemer,  deserv- 
ing   the  punishmeuls   decree,!    against   such    iji    the   !i|osaic   law  (Deut. 
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$0  enter  glory  (Luke  xxiv.)  What  further  things  He  told 
them  we  do  not  know,  only  that  He  spoke  to  them  of  the 
kJDgdom  (Acts  i.  3),  and  promised  to  send  the  Paraclete 
irtio  would  still  further  instruct  them  in  all  things  required 
lor  their  ministry  (John  xiv. ;  xv.)  During  His  life  He 
restricted  the  mission  of  the  Apostles  to  the  lost  sheep 
(tf  the  house  of  Israel  (Matt.  x.  6),  to  whom  alone  He  was 
tent  (Matt.  xv.  24).  But  after  the  Resurrection,  the 
lestrktions  are  removed.  They  are  no  longer  forbidden 
to  go  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  or  to  enter  the  houses 
of  the  Samaritan.  They  were  sent  forth  to  preach  the 
(joq>el  of  the  kingdom  to  all  nations  and  to  every  creature 
(Matt,  xxvii.  Mark  xvi.)  Miraculous  signs  would  mark 
ttie  Divyie  approval  of  their  work  ;  and  with  Divine  power 
fhcy  were  endowed,  for,  to  them  was  given  the  remission 
of  sin  (John  xx.  22).  Obedient  to  that  command  the 
Apostles  went  forth,  and  though  not  recounting  the  labours 
of  all  of  them,  the  Acts  gives  us  some  idea  of  their  earnest- 
ness, and  of  the  success  with  which  their  labours  w^re 
crowned. 

From  their  teaching,  as  described  in  the  Acts,  and  the 
different  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  we  get  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom.  The  veil 
which  Christ  cast  over  it  is  removed,  and  we  see  the  sublime 
mysterious  reality.  Though  a  distinct  kingdom  from  the 
Jewish  Church,  it  is  not  wholly  different,  it  is  the  fulfilment 
rather  than  the  destruction  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
(Rom.  iii.  31).  The  kingdom  is  the  spiritual  Israel,  the 
New  Jerusalem  (Heb.  vii.  22),  and  the  Gentiles  who  enter 
it,  are  as  the  wild  olives  engrafted  on  the  vine  (Rom  xi.) 
Yet  their  admission  is  not  by  accident.  It  was  destined 
from  all  times,  as  is  testified  to  by  Osee,^  and  Moses,'  and 
Isaiah  (Rom.  ix.  zo).  The  new  kingdom,  itself,  is  most 
intinoatdy  connected  with  its  Founder.  It  is  the  object 
of  His  dearest  love  (Eph.  v.  25-27),  and  the  mystical  body 
of  which  He  is  the  head  (Eph.  i.  22  ;  Coll.  i.  18).  It  is  the 
dty  of  the  saints,  and  the  household  of  God  (Eph.  ii.  19), 


»  Osec  i.  10  ;  Ii.  34.  *  Peut,  xxidi,  2,  ■  Igaitu  Ixv.  i. 
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built  by  Christ  upon  the  rock  of  Peter  (Matt.  xv.  i8  ;  John 
XXV.  26),  and  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets ;  but  with  Jesus  Christ  Himself  the  chief  comer 
stone,  on  whom  all  the  Temple  being  framed  together, 
groweth  into  one  holy  temple  in  the  Lord  (Eph.  ii.  20-22). 
Sancitity  and  spiritual  blessings  are  the  great  gifts  of  the 
kingdom ;  not  alone  is  there  remission  for  sin  (Acts  ii.  38 ; 
V,  31,  etc.),  and  reconciliation  with  the  Father  (Rom.  v,  11  ; 
2  Cor.  V.  18),  but  the  members  are  made,  by  grace,  the 
sons  of  God,  the  coheirs  of  Christ  (Rom.  viii.  ;  Gal.  iv.  7), 
and  participators  in  the  Divine  nature  (2  Peter  i.  4). 

But,  beneath,  and  running  through  all  this  teaching, 
there  is  one  fundamental  idea,  Ihe  source  of  all  these 
blessings  is  ihe  sufferings  of  Christ — His  passion  and  death. 
The  glories  of  His  kingdom,  as  well  as  His  own  glory  (Heb. 
ii.  9),  are  purchased  by  His  humiliations,  and  our  elevation 
by  His  disgrace.  In  Adam  we  all  fell  (Rom.  v.  12),  and  by 
his  disobedience,  became  outcasts  before  the  face  of  God, 
and  children  of  wrath  (Eph.  ii.  3).  But  Christ,  who  died 
for  our  sins  (i  Cor,  xv.  3),  took  upon  Himself  our  iniquities, 
and  expiated  for  them  on  the  wood  of  the  cross  (I  Peter 
u.  24) ;  and  by  His  blond  we  are  justified,  and  saved  from 
wrath,  and  reconciled  to  God  (Rom.  v.  g,  10).  He  i3  the 
Lamb,  without  blemish  and  without  spot  (i  Peter  i.  19), 
offering  Himself  freely  for  our  transgressions  (Heb.  x.), 
and  by  His  offering  exhausting  the  sins  of  many  (Heb. 
ix.  28).  The  mediator  with  the  Father  (i  Tim.  ii.  5),  the 
sinless  man  who  pleaded  for  the  guilty,  God  made  Him 
who  knew  no  sin  to  be  a  sin  for  us  (2  Cor.  v.  21) ;  aye,  to  be 
a  curse  for  us,  that  the  curse  which  hung  over  us  might 
be  removed  (Gal.  iii.  13).! 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  longer  on  the  many  passages  in 
which  this  fundamental  doctrine  is  stated  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  every  one  who  has  read  those  sacred  books, 
knows  with  what   persistence  the  Apostles   preached   it. 

'  Lest  we  might  seem  to  be  drawing  oo  our  imagination  in  this  des- 
cription of  Christ's  kingdom,  01  in  anticipation  devising  any  likeness 
between  il  and  the  Messianic  kingdom,  we  have  tried  as  far  as  possible 
10  describe  it  in  the  words  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
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As  a  certain  writer  has  said,  '  the  cross  of  Christ  was  never 
oonoealed,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks  or  barbarians  were  the 
lateners.'  Marvelloiis,  indeed,  is  the  proof  of  love  given 
IB  that  strange  self-saorifice  of  Jesus,  but  we  nmst  not 
ioiget  the  Scripture  teaching,  on  the  sad  needs  that  called 
forth  such  a  remedy.  As  the  writer^  just  quoted  remarks : — 

There  are  those  who  would  see  on  the  page  of  the  Bible 
e&ly  tte  sundiine  of  Divine  love ;  but  the  muttering  thunders 
ol  IXvine  wrath  against  sin  are  heard  there  also,  and  lie  who 
alone  was  no  child  of  wrath,  meets  the  shock  of  the  thunder- 
stonn ;  becomes  a  curse  for  us,  and  a  vessel  of  wrath ;  and  the 
rays  of  Divine  love  break  out  of  that  thunder  gloom  and  shine 
eii  the  bowed  head  of  Him  who  hangs  on  the  cross  dead  for 

In  that  one  sentence  are  crystallized  the  relations  between 
God  and  fallen  humanity,  as  well  as  the  chief  dogmas  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  All  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church 
were  instituted  as  so  many  instruments  to  apply  to  the 
icmb  of  those  who  believed  in  Christ  the  graces  which 
He  purchased  for  them  by  His  death.  All  the  glory, 
strength,  and  beauty  of  the  Church  have  their  origin  in 
that  fact  of  Christ's  atonement,  and  in  that,  too,  we  find 
an  explanation,  as  sublime  as  it  is  real,  of  the  intimate 
abidii^  union  between  Christ  and  His  Church. 

We  might  in  detail  state  further,  the  outline  of  Christ's 
kingdom  as  given  in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  allotted 
q>ace  it  is  impossible.  Before  asking  whether  in  such  a 
Idngdom  the  Messianic  promises  are  realized,  it  is  well 
first  to  see,  whether  Christ  really  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  kingdom ;  whether  it  still  exists  as  He  promised  it 
would,  and  conveys  the  blessings  His  Apostles  said  He 
purchased  for  it.  Independent  of  any  fulfilment  in  Him 
of  the  Messianic  promises,  must  we  beUeve  from  the  history 
of  His  life  that  He  was  a  Heaven-sent  messenger,  or  ought 
we  to  accept  Renan's  verdict,  that  He  was  the  victim  of 
delusion ;  at  the  outset  a  mere  kindly  poetical  enthusiast, 
and  at  last  an  idolizing  fanatic,  rushing  wildly  into  the 
arms  of  death  ?    A   complete   answer  to  this   question 

'  S«e  article  on  '  Saviour '  in  Smith't  Dictionary  of  $ho  Bibh, 
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would  require  a  treatise  in  the  history'  and  dogmas  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  But  there  is  one  fundamental  fact 
which  furnishes  us  with  a  satisfactory  reply  in  the  present 
connection.  Victims  of  delusion  may  indeed  entertain 
extravagant  notions  of  their  own  destiny,  but  hallucina- 
tion brings  not  with  it  power,  and  the  victim  is  convicted 
by  his  inability  to  give  proof.     Was  it  so  with  Christ  ? 

There  are  men  who  say  it  was,  but  with  what  reason  even 
a  tyro  in  hermeneutics  knows  well.  Have  not  the  works 
which  He  did,  given  testimony  to  Him,  that  the  Father 
sent  Him  ?  Was  not  His  public  life  one  series  of  striking 
miracles  ?  Animate  and  inanimate  nature  were  under 
His  control,  and  at  His  command,  gave  testimony  to 
their  subjection.  And  were  these  the  works  of  a  'mere 
kindly  poetical  enthusiast,'  or  did  the  Almighty  lend  His 
aid  to  favour  the  dreams  of  a  fanatic  ?  Are  not  miracles 
the  seal  of  the  Diety ;  and  how  say  He  affixed  such  a  seal 
to  teaching  that  was  not  His,  though  taught  as  coming 
from  Him  ?  If  Christ  was  a  heaven-sent  legate,  His  teaching 
must  be  true,  and  so  His  kingdom  must  be  what  He  said 
it  was';  if  not,  then  explain,  if  you  can,  the  miracles  which 
He  performed  in  proof  of  His  claim.  There  are,  of  course, 
men  who  explain  them  by  denying  their  existence,  and 
then  formulating  theories  in  harmony  with  their  denial  I 
One>  finds  the  explanation  on  the  deception  which  Christ 
practised  upon  His  countrymen,  by  accomodating  Himself 
to  their  prejudices;  another*  has  recourse  to  Christ's 
knowledge  of  medicine, — a  knowledge  which  he  is  quite 
certain  Christ  possessed;  while  another,'  dissatisfied  with 
such  theories,  points  to  the  myths  which  grew  up  around 
the  name  of  Jesus,  and  with  which  the  Gospel  narrative  is 
filled  I  And  then  these,  or  theories  such  as  these,  are  applied, 
and  we  are  assured  that  Christ  in  reality  never  walked 
upon  the  sea  but  upon  the  sea-shore ;  that  so  far  from 
Icarus  being  dead  when  he  was  deposited  in  the  family 
vault,  the  whole  affair  was  an  involuntary  deception 
practised  by  Jesus  on  the  public,  and  on  the  credulous 

'  S*raIeT,  '  Paul  d<  Hfdelberg.  •  Strauxs. 
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sistani  ci  Lazarus ;  at  a  time  when  His  r6le  was  becoming 
mate-  and  more  difficult  every  day ;  and  as  for  His  own 
s«iiiifection«*-it  was  the  warm  imagination  of  a  Magdelen, 
tfnit  has  given  to  the  world  a  resuscitated  God  !^ 

'Eaoai^  of  such  absurdities.  They  are  tmworthy  of 
consideration.  Whoever  accepts  them  as  rational 
to  interpretation  may  indeed  hold  that  Christ  was 
i^ianfttic,  and  His  life  a  dream,  but  till  men's  minds  become 
blsided  by  prejudice  or  passion,  they  must  see  the  mockery 
olttall. 

We  might  cite  as  further  proof,  the  existence  of  that 
IdqgdJmi  through  ages  of  persecution,  its  triumph  over 
tiie  fury  of  emperors,  and  the  subtilty  of  false  philosophy, 
its  bistory  of  progress  and  development,  and  its  wondrous 
cfleots  on  society ;  how  the  empires  which  sought  to  crush 
iff  have  perished,  and  the  creeds  which  sought  to  disprove 
it  have  decayed  ;  while  its  children  are  to-day,  preaching 
tht  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  to  those  who  '  sit  in  darkness 
aad  the  shadow  of  the  valley  of  death,'  beneath  the 
tropieal  sun,  and  by  arctic  snows,  and  mid  the  jungles 
of  the  savag^e,  as  Paul  preaches  it  in  Athens,  and  Peter 
in  Rome,  and  Christ  beside  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  in  .  the 
Temple  and  on  the  Mount. 

But  we  can  only  refer  to  such  argimient.  It  is  beyond 
our  pow^  to  develop  it  fully,  nor  need  we.  Already  the 
troth  is  established  that  Jesus  Christ  founded  a  kingdom, 
and  that  He  was  not  mistaken  in  His  description  of  it. 
Let  us  now  compare.  Set  His  kingdom,  as  outlined  in  the 
New  Testament,  beside  the  Messianic  kingdom  of  which 
the  Prophets  spoke,  and  study  them  in  the  Ught  of  each  other. 
At  once  we  perceive  a  contrast,  and  a  similitude,  yet  the 
similitude  is  indestructible,  while  a  closer  study  shows  that 


*  Renan.  Vie  de  Jesu, 

We  have  ^in  this  portion  assumed  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  narrative. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  this  essay  to  attempt  a  full  proof  of  such 
aMumption,  nor  need  we.  The  historical  truth  of  the  Gospel  it  un* 
doabtedhr  established.  For  a  full  treatment  see  Dr.  MacRory's  article 
in  I.  E.  Rbcord  ;  Lamy's  Introduction  to  Scriptures ;  Tischendorf  s  Origin 
of  the  Four  Gospels;  Lig^tfoot's  Apostolic  Fathers, 
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the  contrast  is  rather  between  our  notions  of  what  the 
Messianic  kingdom  was,  than  between  the  real  description 
of  it  in  the  Scripture.  A  glance  shows  the  fulfilment,  in 
Christ,  of  many  of  the  prophecies.  He  is  born  in  Bethlehem, 
of  David's  royal  family,  and  at  the  time  specified  by  Daniel, 
and  within  the  limits  placed  by  Malachias,  The  miracles 
which  He  performed  agree  with  what  Isaias  foretold. 
His  solicitude  and  care  show  Him  to  be  a  good  shepherd, 
such  as  Jereraias  and  Zacharias  speak  of,  while  His  sublime 
doctrines  prove  indeed  that  He  is  a  prophet,  and  such  as 
Israel  had  never  seen  before. 

Nay  more.  He  is  a  Priest,  as  was  the  Psalmists'  Lord, 
but  what  a  strange  priesthood  His  was — mysterious  in 
itself,  yet  throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies.  His  is  not  the  sacrifice  of  goats  and  calves 
(Heb.  ix.  12),  with  the  blood  of  which  it  is  impossible  that 
sins  should  be  remitted  (Heb.  x.  4}.  It  is  the  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  Himself,  on  the  wood  of  the  tree  {i  Peter  ii.  24  ; 
Eph.  V.  ii,),  and  by  that  oblation  we  are  sanctified 
(Heb.  X,  10).  At  the  end  of  ages  He  hath  appeared  for  the 
destruction  of  sin,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  (Heb.  ix.  26)  ; 
and  by  one  oblation.  He  hath  perfected  for  ever  them 
that  are  sanctified  (Heb.  x.  4).  There  is  no  other  oblation 
for  sin  (Heb.  x.  18).  The  sacrifice  which  He  Himself 
instituted  at  the  Last  Supper,  and  which  He  bade  His 
Apostles  continue  to  offer  in  commemoration  of  Him,  is 
identical  with  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  by  which  He 
exhausted  the  sins  of  many  (Heb.  ix.  28)  and  cleansed  our 
consciences  from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God 
(Heb.  ix.  14).  Therefore,  He  is  the  Mediator  of  the 
New  Testament  (Heb.  ix.  15).  His  blood  its  seal 
(Heb.  xiii.  20),  and  its  shedding  the  purchase  of  our  re- 
demption, and  the  source  of  our  blessings  (Eph.  i.  7). 

What  a  depth  of  meaning  all  this  reveals  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecies.  All  now  becomes  clear  in  the  light  of 
this  sublime  mystery.  Our  conjectures, — for  we  did  not 
wish  to  push  them  farther, — about  the  connection  between 
the  sufferer  and  the  King  are  proved  true.  Their  identity 
is  here  revealed.    The  King  has  emptied  Himself  for  our 
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sake,  and  has  taken  the  form  of  a  servant  (Phil.  ii.  7). 
It  is  upon  His  shoulders  God  laid  the  iniquities  of  us  all, 
it  is  by  His  wounds  we  are  healed  (Isaias  liii.  5  ;  i  Peter 
ii.  24).     Through  His  own  sufferings  He    Himself  enters 
l^kny  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  (Heb.  ii.  9;  ix.  12), 
and  now,  having  made  purgation  of  sin,  He  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  majesty  in  heaven  (Heb.  i.  3),  always 
living  to  make  intercession  for  us  (Heb.  vii.  25).     Here 
are  blended  together  most  beautifully,  the  humiliations 
of  the  Servant,  the  glories  of  the  King,  and  the  ministry 
of  the  Priest.    Here  we  understand  how  the  sufferings  of 
the  *  leprous  one  '  purchased  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  and  how  the  Servant  himself  enjoys  honour  as 
the  result  of  suffering.    King,  Priest,  Prophet,  and  Servant 
axe  identical,  and  their  identity  is  one  of  the  most  sublime 
facts  in  the  history  of  God's  dealing  with  men.     We  can 
now  understand  better  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  about  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  about  the  failing  of  the  Jewish  sacri- 
fices; and  know  what  Malachias  meant,  when  he  spoke 
aboat  purging  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  about  the  clean  oblation 
that  would  be  offered  up,  from  the  rising  of  tbe  sun  to  the 
going  down  of  the  same.    We  can  now  see  how  the  Servant 
has  sprinkled  many  nations,  and  how  the  Prince  of  Peace 
was  poor  and  lowly.    Nay,  more  than  this  may  be  seen, 
for  this  strange  identity  of  King,  Priest,  Prophet,  and 
Sufferer,  throws  a  new  light  over  all  the  Messianic  promises. 
While  recognising  that  the  Messianic  blessings  were 
chiefly  spiritual,  men  might  still  be  inclined,  as  were  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  even  the  Apostles  till  they 
saw  the  reality,  to  associate  worldly  splendour  with  the 
Psalmists'  glowing   descriptions.    But   we   now   see   the 
prophecies  in  a  newer  and  truer  Ught,  and  penetrate  deeper 
into  their  real  meaning.    Though  we  may  be  loth  to  perceive 
it,  there  is  a  higher  and  purer  and  nobler  greatness,  than 
that  of  kings  with  fleets  and  garrisons  and  conquered 
lands — there  is  a  truer  majesty  and  power,  than  that  which 
wealth  can  purchase  and  swords  defend,  and  far  above 
the  splendour  ,that  the  world  adores  there  is  a  truer  splendour 
of  unfading  worth.    It  was  of  such  splendour  the  Psalmists 
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and  the  Prophets  spoke,  and  when  we  read  them,  under 
the  new  light  that  comes  from  the  Cross,  and  shines  out 
over  the  world,  we  find  in  them  a  real  and  sublime  fore- 
shadowing of  the  Church  of  Christ,  of  its  spiritual  beauty, 
its  superaatural  majesty,  and  its  divine  strength.  With 
flfeit  beauty  Christ's  own  description  of  its  Catholicity 
is  foreshadowed.  God  has  given  Him  the  Gentiles  for 
an  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  for  a 
possession  (Ps.  ii.)-  His  kingdom  is  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
from  the  rivers  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Neither  the 
eunuch  nor  the  stranger  is  excluded,  for  the  gates  shall 
be  open  continually.  And  with  what  grandeur  the  grafting 
of  the  wild  olive  on  the  vine — the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
to  faith  in  Christ — is  described.  Jerusalem  is  told  to  enlarge 
the  place  of  her  tent,  to  lengthen  the  cords,  and  strengthen 
the  stakes  for  she  shall  spread  abroad  on  the  right  hand. 
and  the  left,  and  her  seed  shall  possess  the  nations.  The 
glory  of  Jehovah  is  risen  upon  her,  and  nations  shall  come 
to  her  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  her  rising,  and 
the  wealth  of  nations  shall  come  unto  her,  and  strangers 
shall  build  up  her  walls,  and  Jehovah  will  gather  others 
unto  Him,  besides  His  own  that  are  gathered,  and  all  the 
ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  God. 

From  St.  Paul  we  have  already  shown  the  foreshadow- 
ing, in  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  election  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  Nor  is  the  necessity  of  member- 
ship forgotten.  He  that  will  not  hear  you,  says  Christ, 
shall  be  condemned.  The  nation  and  the  kii^dom  that 
will  not  serve  thee,  says  lasias,  shall  perish.  The  relation 
of  Christ  to  His  Church  and  the  blessings  He  would  bring, 
are  continually  referred  to^peace,  and  judgment,  and 
justice,  and  the  remission  of  sin,  and  protection  to  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan,  and  the  oppressed.  Salvation 
shall  possess  her  walls,  and  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  her 
for  an  everlasting  light,  and  her  God  for  her  glory,  and  the 
dajfs  of  her  mourning  shall  be  ended  {Isaias  Iv.) 

See  again  the  beauty  with  which  the  victory  of  the 
Church  over  her  enemies  is  described.  Remember  the  fate 
of  those  who  tried  to  destroy  her,  then  turn  to  the  Old 
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Twtainent  to  hear  that  history  foretold.  He  that  dwelleth 
at  heaven  diall  laugh  at  them,  and  the  Lord  shall  deride 
tbflBi.  The  Messiah  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron, 
and  ^haU  break  them  in  pieces,  like  the  potter's  vessel. 
Ha  diall  destroy  them  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth,  and 
HiMf  shall  be  made  His  footstool.  Whoever  shall  gather 
that  kingdom  shall  fail,  no  weapon  that  is  formed 
it  shall  prosper,  and  every  tongue  that  shall  rise 
it,  it  shall  condenm. 

Nor  is  the  description  of  the  Church's  spiritual  beauty 
lesastrikiDg.  They  have  described  the  beauty  of  the  king's 
daughter  in  most  glowing  language,  but  all  her  beauty,  they 
tdl  11$,  is  within.  We  admit  that  the  Church  of  Christ  lacks 
the  worldly  splendours  that  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Christ 
oqiected  would  be  a  characteristic  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,^ 
\mk  on  studying  the  facts  closely,  say  which  is  at  fault.  Did 
the  Jews  err  in  interpreting  their  Scriptures,  or  are  the 
prophetic  descriptions  inapplicable  to  the  Church  of  Christ  ? 
Caa  any  one  set  the  Messianic  prophecies  and  the  reality 
of  Christ's  kingdom  side  by  side,  and  after  comparing  them, 
ti^yflififQin  that  one  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  nation's 
a8|rirations,  the  other  the  result  of  a  fanatic's  enthusiasm  ? 
Do  not  confine  yoiu:  attention  to  any  one  part ;  let  both 
stand  out  before  you  in  their  fulness ;  then  ask  yourself 
the  question  we  have  laboured  to  answer  in  these  articles. 
Do  the  Scriptures  really  bear  testimony  to  Christ  ? 

Our  comparison  is  very  imperfect,  but  we  prefer  leaving 
the  more  detailed  study  to  the  reader.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, conclude  without  a  brief  reference  to  the  confirmation 
our  reasoning  receives  from  the  '  t)rpes '  in  the  Old 
Testament.  A  full  treatment  of  this  point  would  require 
a  separate  article,  but  the  nature  of  the  argimients  may 
be  here  briefly  outlined. 

See  the  resemblance  between  the  first  Adam  in  whom 
we  all  have  fallen,  and  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  in  whom 
we  are  all  redeemed;  between  Abraham  the  first  father  of 


*  We  have  already  stated  what  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  that  error 
amongst  the  Jewish  people.    See  '  Prophecies  of  Daniel.' 

VOL.  xvm.  Q 
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God's  chosen  people,  and  Christ  the  spiritual  father  of  a 
still  more  blessed  race.  See  the  relation  between  Him,  as 
He  leads  men  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  to  the  richness  of 
grace,  and  Moses  as  he  leads  his  people  from  Egyptian 
bondage,  to  a  land  overflowing  with  milk  and  honey;  and 
compare  them  again,  as  one  gives  the  law  which  he  received 
on  Sinai,  and  the  other  promulgates  the  law  which  He 
received  in  heaven.  Sec  also  the  relation  between  Christ 
and  Solomon,  as  one  builds  an  earthly  temple  to  his  God, 
and  the  other  the  holy  of  holies  not  made  by  hands ;  and 
with  David,  whose  likeness  to  Jesus  we  need  not  state. 
Nay  more,  turn  to  the  whole  Jewish  ritual,  and  see  the 
strange  foreshadowing.  The  Brazen  Serpent  to  look  upon 
which  was  to  be  healed  from  the  effects  of  sin  ;  the 
Paschal  Lamb,  whose  blood  sprinkled  on  the  door  posts 
was  the  sign  of  salvation ;  and  whose  bones  should  remain 
unbroken  even  when  it  was  sacrificed  ;  the  Tabernacle, 
whose  mystic  foreshadowing  of  Christ  St.  Paul  so  beauti- 
fully describes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  the  Mercy 
Seat,  from  which  Jehovah  spoke  His  orders  from  the  midst 
of  two  cherubim ;  and  the  Manna — 'the  miraculous  feast 
supplied  by  God  to  His  people,  in  their  journey  towards 
the  Promised  Land — as  it  typifies  the  bread  from  heaven, 
which  Jesus  gave  men,  to  sustain  them  during  their  exile 
of  life.    We  might  cite  other  examples  but  these  suffice. 

The  similarity  between  each  of  these  and  something  in 
Christ's  life,  might  indeed  be  explained  as  the  result  of 
chance  ;  but  take  all  together,  consider  them  after  you 
have  proved  that  Christ  was  the  true  Messiah  foretold, 
then  say,  how  can  you  deny  that  there  was  not  some 
special  power  regulating  these  things,  and  making  them 
also,a  sign  of  what  was  to  come  ?  It  was  not  alone  the 
prophecies,  which  we  have  considered,  that  foreshadowed 
the  coming  of  Christ,  for  the  Old  Dispensation,  in  its 
entirety,  was  a  preparation,  and  a  type,  of  the  kingdom  of 
grace. 

When  the  unbeliever  sees  us  connect  those  types  with 
Christ's  kingdom,  he  thinks  he  has  discovered  the  secret 
of  our  error — ^we  have  found  some  chance  similarities,  and 
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lookiiig  Upon  them  as  preordained  signs,  we  try  to  read  the 
life  of  our  Master  into  the  Old  Testament.  This  seems 
plaiisiUe  to  one  who  does  not  consider  the  deeper  proofs 
stated ;  but  take  the  whole  evidence  in  its  entirety  ; 
first  the  facts  which  are  indestructible,  and 
then  you  can  see  the  truth  of  what  might  otherwise  seem 
fsocifuL  Yon  shall  see  the  Messianic  picture,  widening 
out  before  3rou  and  embracing  not  merely  the  writings 
of  tbe  Prophets  and  the  Psalmists,  but,  in  a  certain  sense, 
die  whole  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  once  you  have 
dearly  discerned  the  fundamental  traits  of  the  picture, 
it  only  grows  more  lovely  in  its  development,  and  more 
sublime  in  the  beauty  of  its  mysteriousness. 

There  are,  however,  two  facts  already  discussed,  which 
we  must  consider  again  under  this  new  Ught  from  the 
eadstence  of  types  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  still  maintain 
that  tbe  Servant  of  Jehovah  was  the  Messiah,  and  He 
alone,  and  that  the  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  was 
Messianic,  in  all  its  details.  But  for  argument's  sake, 
let  us  admit  that  it  is  of  idealized  Israel,  or  effective  Israel, 
the  Prophet  speaks  in  one  case,  and  of  the  time  of  Epiphanes 
in  the  other.  Yet,  that  there  is  a  strange  similarity  between 
what  they  have  said,  and  what  really  happened  in  the 
life  of  Christ ;  and  in  light  of  the  certain  existence  of  types 
in  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  admit,  that  in  these 
prophecies  there  is  at  least  a  mystical  foreshadowing 
of  Christ  as  the  great  antitype.  If  He  is  not  directly 
referred  to,  in  these  passages,  at  least  the  writer  must  be 
so  guided  by  an  omniscient  being,  that  in  the  description 
of  one  event,  the  other  is  contemplated.  This  we  submit 
is  the  only  reasonable  explanation  of  the  facts,  and  so  no 
matter  which  opinion  be  selected,  their  real  testimony  to 
Christ  remains. 

And  here  we  pause,  though  much  might  still  be  written. 
Imperfect  as  was  our  treatment  of  the  question,  it  still 
was  a  beautiful  study ;  to  see  how  the  Almighty,  from  the 
bq;inning  of  the  human  race,  contemplated  the  establish- 
ment of  His  kingdom  on  earth ;  gradually  preparing  men 
for  His  coming  by  repeated  revelations,  that  grow  more 
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definite  as  the  world  grows  old ;  to  emeiigey  as  it  were,  bcm. 
the  darkness  after  the  Fall,  into  the  twilight  of  hope  in 
the  Protoevangely  and  then  come  step  by  step  into  fuller 
and  stronger  light,  till  at  last  we  stood  in  the  noonday 
splendour  of  the  Messianic  kingdom ;  and  then  to  see  that 
the  light  which  led  us  on  was  its  glory  flawed  back  upon 
the  ages  that  preceded,  and  though  growing  dim  as  it 
receded,  yet  ceasing  not,  till  it  sent  its  farthest  ray  into 
the  garden  of  Eden,  where  it  fell  upon  the  face  of  Eve 
as  she  fled  from  the  face  of  God.  We  fain  would  linger  still 
over  the  endless  beauties  of  that  scene,  tracing  each  ray 
that  fell  up<m  our  path  to  its  source,  and  contemplating 
in  all  its  details  the  CathoUc  Church,  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Messianic  hope.  But  we  must  conclude.  Such  work 
is  not  needful.  Already  the  truth  is  established,  the 
Scriptures  have  given  testimony  to  Christ,  and  He  is  the 
true  Messiah,  the  desired  of  the  eternal  hills.  In  Him 
we  profess  our  faith,  our  obedience,  and  our  love.  To 
Him  be  honour  and  glory  and  empire  now  and  for  ever. 

Thomas  P.  F.  Gallagher,  s.t.l.,  b.cl. 
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THE  noblest  tribute  that  has  been  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Addison  is  that  his  writings  were  but  a  preface 
published  on  earth  to  that  grander  work  of  his  life 
which  was  to  be  read  in  heaven.  We  may  apply  the  same 
to  the  great  strength-giving  poet,  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow.  His  poems  are  the  finest  and  the  most  Catholic 
that  have  yet  come  from  the  land  of  the  West ;  but  his  life 
itself  was  the  greatest  and  most  enduring  poem.  *The 
man  was  greater  and  better  than  the  poet.'  Longfellow 
the  man»  was  a  truly  remarkable  personality.  As  some 
one  has  remarked,  *His  natural  dignity  and  grace,  and 
the  beautiful  refinement  of  his  countenance,  together  with 
his  perfect  taste  in  dress  and  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  his 
manners,  made  him  the  absolute  ideal  of  what  a  poet 
should  be.'  He  reminded  a  noble  observer  ^  of  the  ideal 
representations  of  early  Christian  saints  and  martyrs.  As 
a  poet  he  has  not,  it  is  true,  the  energy  and  conciseness 
of  Byron,  nor  the  profound  feeling  and  philosophy  of 
Wordsworth,  nor  the  descriptive  splendour  and  finished 
workmanship  of  Tennyson ;  but  he  enchants  us  by  a 
peculiar  sweetness,  inspires  us  to  a  true  nobility  of  char- 
acter, and,  like  the  immortal  balm  of  the  Muses,  soothes 
our  woimded  spirits.  He  is  tender  rather  than  passionate  ; 
and  though  wanting  in  force  is  yet  full  of  picturesqueness. 
Our  poet  was  the  second  son  of  a  lawyer  and  member 
of  Congress,  who  married  an  excellent  New  England  woman, 
and  lived  in  Portland,  Maine,  U.S.A.  Here  he  was  bom 
on  the  27th  February,  1807.  The  *  sweet  singer  of  the 
West,'  as  Holmes  called  him,  was  early  sent  to  a  private 
school,  and  afterwards  to  Portland  Academy,  where  he 
exhibited  a  great  aptitude  for  learning,  and  won  golden 
opinions  from  his  teachers.  His  poetical  genius  developed 
itself  at  an  early  period,  for  when  only  thirteen  and  still 

'  My  R§minisc§nc€S,  by  Lord  R.  Gower»  vol.  i. 
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at  the  Academy,  he  composed  his  first  poem,  entitled  *  The 
Battle  of  Lovell's  Pond.'  This  firstling  of  his  Muse  though 
but  a  crude  production,  was  yet  the  tiny  bud  in  which 
keen  eyes  might  descry  the  blooming  splendour  of  the  full- 
blown rose.  The  youthful  poet  was  sent  in  his  fourteenth 
year  to  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  where  he  displayed 
singular  abilities,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  graduated 
with  the  highest  honours.  His  father  destined  him  for  the 
law,  but  the  drudgery  of  such  a  profession  was  by  no  means 
to  his  liking,  and  having  been  offered  the  Professordiip  of 
Modem  Languages  in  his  Altna  Mater^  he  accepted  the  post 
with  alacrity.  At  Bowdoin  he  taught  with  brilliant  success 
till  1835,  when  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modem 
Languages  and  Belles-lettres  in  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge. 

All  this  time  he  seems  to  have  eagerly  aspired  after 
future  eminence  in  literature,  for  he  wrote  to  his  father, 
under  date  December  5,  1824 :  '  My  whole  soul  burns 
most  ardently  for  it,  and  every  earthly  thought  centres 
in  it.*  For  almost  half  a  century  Longfellow  pursued  his 
bright  course  in  the  realms  of  song,  elevating  and  purifying 
our  grosser  nature,  and  causing  consolation  and  comfort, 
gladness  and  delight,  to  reach  the  sad  heart  of  humanity, 
and  to  stir  its  inmost  recesses  as  the  winds  stir  the  depths 
of  the  violet-coloured  ocean. 

The  first  collection  of  our  poet's  stray  pieces,  entitled 
Voices  of  the  Night,  appeared  in  1839.  This  volume,  largely 
European  in  character,  contains  the  famous  '  Psalm  of 
Life,'  *  The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers,'  and  six  other  poems 
originally  published  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine ;  seven 
earher  poems,  all  of  which  were  written  before  the  poet 
was    nineteen ;    '  An    April    Day,'    '  Woods   in    Winter/ 

*  Hymn  oi  the  Moravian  Nims,*    '  Sunrise  on  the  Hills,' 

*  The  Spirit  of  Poetry.'  and  '  The  Burial  of  the  Minnisink.' 
All  these  poems  are  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  freshness, 
an  indefinable  charm,  an  inexpressible  tenderness,  and  above 
all  for  an  exquisite  simplicity  which  made  Kenelm  Digby 
compare  them  to  the  paintings  of  Cuyp,  tender-hued,  and 
all  aglow  with  a  haze  of  warmth,  and  '  where  things  them- 
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idvies  most  prosaic  are  flooded  with  a  kind  of  poetic  light 
from  the  inner  soul.  Hawthorne  wrote  concerning  them : 
*  Nothing  equal  to  some  of  them  was  ever  written  in  this 
wodd — ^this  western  world  I  mean ;  and  it  would  not  hurt 
sijr  conscience  much  to  include  the  other  hemisphere.' 
Truly  a  new  and  harmonious  note  had  sounded  on  the 
Ufl^ber  slopes  of  Parnassus,  and  Longfellow  was  admitted 
by  common  consent  into  the  '  charmed  circle '  of  poets. 

Evangeline  :  A  Tale  of  Arcadia,  is  the  poem  by  which 
Longfellow  is  best  known,  and  though  lacking  sublimity 
and  passion,  and  only  of  average  poetical  merit,  is  yet  a 
magnificent  work  of  art.  The  story  upon  which  this  noble 
poem  is  foimded  is  very  interesting,  and  is  thus  related 
in  the  poet's  memoir  by  his  brother  : — 

Mr.  N.  Hawthorne  came  one  day  to  dine  at  Craigie  House, 
bringing  with  him  his  friend  Rev.  H.  L.  Conolly,  who  had  been 
rector  of  a  church  in  South  Boston.  At  dinner  Conolly  said 
that  he  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  interest  Hawthorne  to  write 
a  story  upon  an  incident  which  had  been  related  to  him  by  a 
parishioner  of  his,  Mrs.  Haliburton.  It  was  the  story  of  a  young 
Acadian  maiden,  who  at  the  dispersion  of  her  people  by  the 
English  troops  had  been  separated  from  her  betrothed  lover ; 
they  sought  each  other  for  years  in  their  exile ;  and  at  last 
they  met  in  a  hospital  where  the  lover  lay  dying.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow was  touched  by  the  story,  especially  by  the  constancy 
of  its  heroine,  and  said  to  Ifis  friend.  If  you  really  do  not  want 
the  incident  for  a  tale,  let  me  have  it  for  a  poem  ;  and  Hawthorne 
consented.  Out  of  this  grew  Evangeline,  whose  heroine  was  at 
first  called  Gabrielle. 

The  opening  lines  of  this  touching  poem  are  almost 
Virgilian  in  their  dignity  and  sonority.  Evangeline  herself, 
one  of  the  canonized  saints  of  English  poetry,  is  a  gentle, 
beautiful,  and  devoted  being,  endowed  with  an  Arcadian 
innocence  and  simplicity,  and  christened  by  the  simple 
peasant  ry  the*  Sunshine  of  St.  Eulalie.'  The  Arcadian 
peasants  were  not  at  all  unlike  the  primitive  Christians, 
who  had  all  things  in  common,  and  '  took  their  meat  with 
gladness  and  simplicity  of  heart.'  They  were  free  alike 
from  the  vices  of  the  tyrant  and  the  republican,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  poet  were  *  remarkable  for  their  industry,  their 
skilful  husbandry,  their  pure  morals,  and  their  exemplary 
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piety.'  There  was  a  time  in  their  history  when  an  officer 
of  the  Crown,  armed  with  the  English  king's  commission, 
was  sent  to  confiscate  their  property,  and  to  make  a  Crom- 
wellian  transplantation  of  the  population.  Four  hundred 
and  eighteen  farmers  who,  like  our  own  poor  Irish,  boasted 
hearts  richer  than  all  the  wealth  of  the  classic  Inca  races, 
were  ensnared  one  day  within  the  church  of  Grand  Pr6  ; 
the  mandate  of  the  king  was  read  by  Colonel  Winslow 
from  the  altar  steps  ;  and  when  the  people  heard  their  fate 
pronounced  they  grew  justly  indignant  and  even  turbulent  ; 
and  honest  Basil,  the  blacksmith,  the  father  of  Gabriel, 
invoked  death  on  the  English  tryants  who  would  rob  them 
of  their  homes  and  their  harvests.  In  the  midst  of  the 
strife  and  angry  contention  the  village  cur^,  Father  Felidan. 
entered  the  church,  and  in  words  as  telling,  if  not  as  eloquent 
as  those  with  which  Chrysostom  appeased  the  furious 
multitude  who  were  clamouring  for  the  death  of  Eutropius, 
he  rebuked  his  little  flock  until  nothing  was  heard  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  sacred  building  but  sobs 
of  contrition  and  prayers  of  forgiveness  for  the  persecutors. 
The  description  of  the  scenery  of  Lake  Atchafulaya  is  a 
piece  of  rare  beauty : — 

and  before  them 

Lay,  in  the  golden  sun,  the  lakes  of  the  Atchafalaya. 
Water-lilies  in  myriads  rocked  on  the  slight  undiuattons 
Made  by  the  passing  oars,  and,  resplendent  in  beauty,  the 

lotus 
Lifted  her  golden  crown  above  the  heads  of  the  boatmen. 
Faint  was  the  air  with  the  odorous  breath  of  magnolia  blossoms. 
And  with  the  heat  of  noon  ;  and  numberless  sylvan  islands. 
Fragrant  and  thickly  embowered  with  blossoming  hedges  of 

Near  to  whose  shores  they  glided  along,  invited  to  slumber. 
Soon  by  the  fairest  of  these  their  weary  oars  were  suspended. 
Under  the  bougjis  of  Wachita  willows,  that  grew  by  the  margin. 
Safely  their  boat  was  moored ;  and  scattered  about  on  the 

green  sward, 
Tired  with  their  midnight  toil,  the  weary  travellers  slumbered. 
Over  them  vast  and  high  extended  the  cope  of  a  cedar. 
Swinging  from  its  great  arms,  the  trumpet-flower  and  the 

grape-vine. 
Hung  their  ladder  of  ropes  aloft  like  the  ladder  of  Jacob, 
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On  whose  pendulous  stairs  the  angels  ascending,  descending. 
Were  the  swift  humming-birds  that  flitted  from  blossom  to 
blossom. 

Under  the  magical  glow  of  a  southern  sunset  the  gentle 
Evangeline  and  her  companions  continue  their  journey 
when  suddenly  an  irregular  and  unexpected  gush  of  song, 
with  all  its  infinite  variations,  thrills  out  upon  the  evening 
silence.  It  is  the  song  of  the  nightingale  of  the  West»  pouring 
oat  its  *  mazy-running  soul  of  melody '  into  the  ears  of  its 
listeners : — 

Then  from  a  neighbouring  thicket  the  mocking-bird,  wildest 

of  singers, 
Swinging  aloft  on  a  willow  spray  that  hun^  o'er  the  water,    < 
Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of  delirious  music. 
That  the  whole  air  and  the  woods  and  the  waves  seemed 

silent  to  listen. 
Plaintive  at  first  were  the  notes  and  sad ;   then  soaring  to 

madness 
Seemed  they  to  follow  or  guide  the  revel  of  frenzied  Bacchantes. 
Single  notes  were  then  heard,  in  sorrowfixl,  low  lamentation ; 
Till,  haying  gathered  them  sdl,  he  flung  them  abroad  in 

derision. 

Travellers  through  the  limitless  prairie,  especially  in 
Texas,  may  have  often  noticed  growing  on  their  track  a 
strange  perennial  plant  of  the  osier  tribe,  the  planes  of 
whose  leaves  almost  at  every  step  point  out  the  meridian. 
It  is  the  polar  or  compass  plant  {Stdphium  lacinicUum),  and 
Longfellow  makes  use  of  this  fine  botanical  figure  to  illus- 
trate the  action  of  faith  in  the  soul  of  man  : — 

'  Patience  ! '  the  priest  would  say  ;  '  have  faith,  and  thy  prayer 

will  be  answered ! 
Look  at  this  delicate  plant  that  lifts  its  head  from  the  meadow. 
See  how  its  leaves  are  turned  to  the  north,  as  true  as  the  magnet ; 
This  is  the  compass-flower,  that  the  finger  of  God  has  planted 
Here  in  the  houseless  wild,  to  direct  the  traveller*s  journey 
Over  the  sea-like,  pathless,  limitless  waste  of  the  desert. 
Such  in  the  soul  of  man  is  faith.    The  blossoms  of  passion. 
Gay  and  luxuriant  flowers,  are  brighter  and  fuller  of  fragrance. 
But  they  beguile  us,  and  lead  us  astray,  and  their  odour  is 

deadly. 
Only  this  humble  plant  can  guide  us  here,  and  hereafter 
Crown  us  with  asphodel  flowers,  that  are  wet  with  the  dews 

of  nepenthe.' 
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The  love  of  Evangeline  for  Gabriel  is  the  deathless 
affection  of  Imogen;  and  a  life  of  trial  and  sorrow  had 
taught  her 

Patience  and  abnegation  of  self,  and  devotion  to  others. 


So  was  her  love  diSused,  but,  like  to  some  odorous  spices,' 
Suffered  no  waste  nor  loss,  though  filUng  the  air  with  aroma. 
Other  hope  had  she  none,  nor  wish  in  life,  but  to  follow 
Meekly,  with  reverent  steps,  the  sacred  feet  of  her  Saviour. 

She  became  a  Sister  of  Mercy  in  Philadelphia,  and 
entering  one  morning  the  city  alms-house  she  saw  stretched 
on  a  pallet  an  old  man  with  long  thin  grey  hair,  who  was 
dying  of  fever.  It  was  her  long-lost  Gabriel.  The  lovers 
recognized  eacli  other  ;  Evangeline  knelt  by  the  death-bed, 
kissed  the  pallid  lips,  rested  his  head  on  her  bosom,  used 
all  her  endeavours  to  ward  off  the  death  that  was  coming 
so  quickly.  But  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  ere  many  moments 
had  gone  the  noble  and  patient  life  passed  out  for  ever. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Philarfete  Chasles '  that 
Evangeline  is  by  no  means  a  masterpiece.  Yet  it  is  a 
poem,  grand  as  a  Te  Deum,  full  of  the  richest  imagery  of 
the  West.  Moreover,  it  is  a  poem  abounding  in  the  most 
exquisite  descriptions,  and  bearing  the  hall-mark  of  a 
distinctive  nationality.  The  employment  of  the  foreign 
hexameter,*  instead  of  the  plain  heroic  measure  would  seem 
at  first  sight  rather  unfortunate ;  but  we  believe  with  the 
poet  that  the  latter  metre  would  be  much  less  effective 
for  his  purpose.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  metre  and  of 
certain  incongruities  from  which  the  immortal  bard*  him- 
self is  not  wholly  free,  Evangeline  achieved,  and  still 
achieves,  a  phenomenal  success. 

The  extracts  that  we  have  given  above  will  enable  our 
readers  to  appreciate,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  beauties 


1  Cf.  Bacon  on  Adversity, 

*  '  II  y  a  loin  tl'  Evangeline  k  un  chef  li'ceuvre.' 

*  Cf.     God  19  ascended  with  jubilee,  aJul  the  Lord   with   the   sound 
o(  the  trumpet,'  etc. — Ps.  xlvi.  6  ;  and  Goethe's  Hermann  Dorothea. 

*  Cf.  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  Act  i[.  sc.   s  :  *  The  Winter's  Tale,' 
Act  III.  sc.  3  ;  '  King  John.'  Acl  ii.  sc.  i. 
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of  this  fine  idyl,  of  which  Dr.  Hohnes  writes  :  '  From  the 
first  line  .  .  .  from  the  first  words,  we  read  as  we  would 
float  down  a  broad  and  placid  river  murmuring  softly  against 
its  banks,  heaven  over  it,  and  the  glory  of  the  unspoiled 
wildemess  all  around.' 

The  historic  melodrama  entitled  7%^  Golden  Legend^ 
is  the  next  poem  in  the  order  of  time,  and  is  in  Longfellow's 
most  artistic  and  elegant  manner. 

It  exhibits  [says  the  poet],  amid  the  corruption  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  virtues  of  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
file  power  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  sufficient  for  siU  the 
exigencies  of  life  and  death.  The  story  is  told,  and  perhaps 
invented,  by  Hartmann  von  der  Aue,  a  Mennesin^er  of  the 
twdfth  century.  The  original  may  be  found  in  Mailkth's  AU 
Dmdscke  GedichUy  with  a  modern  German  version.  There  is 
another  in  Marbach's  Volksbucher. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  Prince  Henry  of  Hoheneck,  who  has 
fallen  into  a  mysterious  disease,  and  can  be  cured  only 
by  the  blood  *  that  flows  from  a  maiden's  veins.'  The 
disease  is  thus  described  by  the  Prince  to  Lucifer  : — 

It  has  no  name. 
A  smouldering,  dull,  perpetual  flame. 
As  in  a  kiln,  bums  in  my  veins, 
Sending  up  vapours  to  the  head  ; 
My  heart  has  become  a  dull  lagoon 
Which  a  kind  of  leprosy  drinks  and  drains ; 
I  am  accoimted  as  one  who  is  dead. 
And,  indeed,  I  think  that  I  shall  be  soon. 

The  doctors  of  Salerno  inform  the  Prince  that  his  only 
cure  lies  in  the  life-blood  of  a  maiden.  He  believes  in  the 
prescription,  and  he  hides  himself  in  a  peasant^s  cottage 
m  the  Odenwald.  Elsie,  the  daughter  of  the  house,  an 
imiocent  girl,  somehow  takes  it  into  her  head  that  she 
must  die  for  the  Prince,  and  prays  to  God  for  guidance. 
Prince  Henry,  Elsie,  and  their  attendants  proceed  to 
Salerno,  and  thence  to  the  Convent  of  Hirschau  in  the 
Black  Forest,  where  they  lodge.  Longfellow  introduces  us 
to  the  convent  wine-cellar,  and  round  ruddy-faced  Friar 
Claus  entering  it  with  a  basket  of  empty  flagons — to  Friar 
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Pacificus  transcribing  and  iUaminating  the  New  Testament 
— to  the  Abbot  Emestus  padog  the  familiar  cltnsters  to 
and  fro— to  the  Vespers  in  the  ch^)d— to  the  Gandiotum 
of  the  monks  at  midnight — to  a  neighbouring  nnnneiy, 
where  the  Abbess  Irmingard  is  sitting  with  Elsie  in  the 
moonlight,  and  telling  her  of  her  own  sorrow. 

All  these  scenes  are  painted  in  our  poet's  most  beautiful 
manner ;  but  he  uses  the  words  monk  and  friar  indiscri- 
minately ;  and  we  confess  that  we  find  it  hard  to  conceive 
how  men  who  should  be  models  of  piety  and  virtue  were 
ever  so  intemperate  and  irreverent.  In  our  opinion  Long- 
fellow nrould  have  done  well  to  have  suppressed  the  seventh 
dialogue  of  the  Miracle  Play,  and  to  have  painted  the 
monastic  life  in  a  manner  less  offensive  to  good  Catholics. 
Readers  of  Ruskin  will  remember  that  he  refers  to  this 
portion  of  the  drama  when  he  writes  ;  '  Longfellow  in  the 
Golden  Legend  has  entered  more  closely  into  the  temper  of 
the  monk  for  good  and  for  evil,  than  ever  yet  theological 
writer  or  historian,  though  they  may  have  given  their 
life's  labour  to  the  analysis.'  » 

The  Prince  and  Elsie  set  out  for  Italy,  the  '  Land  of  the 
Madonna,*  by  way  of  Lucerne  and  the  St.  Gothard  Pass. 
There  is  a  tribute  to  our  Blessed  Lady  which,  though  not 
so  fine  as  Byron's  or  Wordsworth's,  is  yet  full  of  a  sweet 
Catholicity  : — 

This  is  indeed  the  blessed  Mary's  land. 

Virgin  and  Mother  of  our  dear  Redeemer  t 

All  hearts  are  touched  and  softened  at  her  name  ; 

Alike  the  bandit,  with  the  bloody  hand. 

The  priest,  the  prince,  the  scholar,  and  the  peasant. 

The  man  of  deeds,  the  visionary  dreamer, 

Pay  homage  to  her  as  one  ever  present ! 

And  even  as  children,  who  have  much  offended 

A  too  indulgent  father,  in  great  shame. 

Penitent,  and  yet  not  daring  unattended 

To  go  into  his  presence,  at  the  gate 

Speak  with  their  sister,  and  confiding  wait 

Till  she  goes  in  before  and  intercedes  ; 

So  men,  repenting  of  their  evil  deeds, 

>  ModtfH  Patnlfn.  vot.  v.  cbap.  lo. 
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And  yet  not  ventnriiig  rashly  to  draw  near 
With  their  requests  an  angry  Fath^s  ear. 
Offer  to  her  their  jprayers  and  their  confession. 
And  she  for  them  in  heaven  makes  intercession. 
And  if  oor  Faith  had  given  us  nothing  more 
Than  this  example  of  idl  womanhood. 
So  mild,  so  merafol,  so  strong,  so  good. 
So  patient,  peacefol,  loyal,  loving,  pure. 
This  were  enough  to  prove  it  higher  and  truer 
Than  all  the  creeds  the  world  had  known  before. 

The  description  of  the  series  of  paintings  on  the  wood- 
of  the  old  covered  bridge  of  Lucerne,  *  with  the  pure 
ieep  and  blue  water  of  the  Reuss  eddjong  down  between 
ib  piers,'  is  worthy  of  our  poet's  best  style. 

From  Italy  the  romantic  couple  go  to  Salerno,  where 
Elaie  is  to  fuUU  her  sacrifice ;  but  the  Prince  nobly  forbids 
it  The  mysterious  disease  is  cured  by  the  application  of 
St.  Matthew's  relics ;  and  the  exquisite  drama  winds  up 
with  the  marriage  of  the  good  Prince  and  Elsie,  the  *  child 
d  God  and  grace.' 

The  Song  of  Hiawatha  beams  all  over  with  the  richest 
lights  of  American  fancy.    It  is  as  joyous  and  airy  as 

*  The  Tempest ' ;  as  sweet  and  wholesome  as  maixe ;  and 
contains  a  rich  store  of  native  imagery.  It  has  further  the 
merit  of  an  inteilse  nationality.  The  poetry  of  Joaquin 
Miller  is  not  more  national.  It  is  a  marvellous  poem,  but 
TO  di  foorw  i^dv,  and  certainly  all  the  sweetness  of  Longfellow's 
music  is  contained  in  it. 

Its  merit  [sa}rs  Nichol]  is  that  it  is  sui  generis  a  transparent 
allegory,  a  sheaf  of  ballads,  a  child's  story-book,  and  a  poem 
fall  of  morning  breezes.  Though  apparently  written  currenti 
calamOy  it  really  yields  to  none  of  its  author  s  works  in  artistic 
finish.  The  verse  is  indeed  somewhat  monotonous,  and  pain- 
fully open  to  parody ;  but  within  the  limits  of  the  volume  it 
preserves  with  its  few  notes  the  freshness  of  a  linnet's  song. 

•  Hiawatha  was  a  miraculous  prophet  and  teacher,  the 
son  of  the  West- Wind,  by  Wenonah,  the  daughter  of  old 
Nokomis.    He  was  sent  among  the  North  American  Indians 

•  to  clear  their  rivers,  forests,  and  fishing-grounds,  and  to 
teach  them  the  arts  of  peace.'    The  scene  of  the  poem  is 
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laid  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  between  the 
Pictured  Rocks  and  the  Grand  Sable,  More  than  one  poet 
had  previously  aimed  at  presenting  Indian  life,  which  is 
always  a  wide  field  for  poetical  composition.  Campbell 
tried  his  hand  in  '  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,'  and  succeeded 
to  a  great  extent  ;  Southey  failed  in  '  Madoc.'  Longfellow 
fully  succeeded  in  'Hiawatha,'  because  he  sang  the  song 
of  the  melancholy  marshes  as  the  gentle  Chibiabos  himself 
would  sing  it. 

The  poem  has  considerable  beauties.  The  description 
of  Minnehaha  (Laughing  Waters),  the  daughter  of  the 
ancient  arrow  maker,  is  very  fine,  as  is  also  Hiawatha's 
wooing,  and  the  death  of  the  gentle  Chibiabos,  '  best  of  all 
musicians.'  The  reception  of  Pfere  Marquette,  the  great 
Jesuit  missionary  and  intrepid  explorer  of  North  America, 
is  also  very  beautifully  described.  AH  these  passages  are 
very  sweet  and  touching,  but  scarcely  so  sweet  and  touching 
as  the  end  of  the  epic  where  the  people,  the  dark  and  lonely 
forests,  the  waves  upon  the  margin,  and  the  heron  unite 
in  bidding  the  noble  Hiawatha  farewell  on  his  departure 
to  the  '  Islands  of  the  Blessed,'  to  the  '  land  of  the  Hereafter.' 

The  deeds  and  perils  of  the  descendants  of  the  historical 
and  gallant  '  Mayflower,'  are  beautifully  embodied  by 
Longfellow  in  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  The  poet 
himself  was  descended  from  the  heroine  Priscilla  Mullens. 

The  Spanish  Student,  though  a  disjointed  piece  and 
devoid  of  dramatic  interest,  abounds  in  soft  and  tender 
scenes,  and  contains  not  a  few  passages  of  great  interest 
and  beauty .  The  main  incident  of  the  poem  is  taken  from 
the  beautiful  tale  of  La  Gitanilla,  by  Cervantes  ;  but  the 
poet  differs  from  the  Spaniard  in  his  treatment  of  the 
subject.  The  third  act  contains,  perhaps,  the  most  poetical 
and  brilliantly  written  passage.  The  Spanish  Student, 
Victorian,  and  his  companion,  Hypolito,  are  sitting  under  a 
tree  near  the  village  of  Guadarrama,  and  both  have  guitars. 
Hypolito  plays  and  sings  a  pretty  song  of  Lopez  Maldonado. 
Victorian,  believing  that  he  is  deceived  by  the  lady  of  his 
love,  the  gipsy  lass,  Preciosa,  resolves  to  forget  her,  and 
wishes  that  he  were  dead  : — 


Tct  I  fain  wmM  die ! 
To  »  tbro^gii  file;  anloTiiii^  and  udoved; 
To  fad  that  tfairst  and  hno^  of  the  sool 
We  cannot  stiD;  that  looking,  that  mid  impulse, 
ibid  itinggk  after  somethmg  we  have  not 
And  cannot  have ;  the  effort  to  be  strong ; 
And»  fike  the  Spartan  boy,  to  smik;  and  smile. 
While  secret  woonds  do  bleed  boieath  our  cloaks ; 
AS  this  the  dead  fed  not,— the  dead  alone ! 
Would  I  were  with  them  ! 

*  This  poem/  says  Nich<d,  '  contains  the  highest  flights 
of  the  anthm's  imagination,  his  mdlowest  music,  his  richest 
bmnoor,  and  some  of  his  most  impressive  passages.' 

Loogfdlow's  shorter  poems  are  very  sweet  and  touching ; 
but  *  Kxcdsior '  is  the  gracefullest  gem  of  them  all.  His 
aomiets  are  of  a  tender  and  delicate  nature  ;  and  are  almost 
perfect  in  idea  and  expression.  They  are  like  a  stream  of 
the  purest  oystal,  which  never  ceases  to  flow ;  they  are 
like  diamonds  of  the  purest  water ;  they  are  as  odoriferous 
as  the  perfume  of  the  violet,  and  we  should  be  tempted. 
if  we  had  room,  to  extract  the  most  of  them. 

The  •Footsteps  of  the  Angels/  written  in  memory  of 
bis  first  wife,  possesses  much  of  the  intoxicating  sweetness 
of  Catullus,  with  not  a  little  of  the  inexpressible  tenderness 
of  Propertius.  In  the  following  lines  the  poet  gave  ex- 
pression  to  his  feelings  about  the  tragic  death  of  his  second 
wife  (1861)  in  the  old  classic  home  at  Cambridge.  It  is 
an  exquisite  sonnet : — 

In  the  long  sleepless  watches  of  the  night, 
A  gentle  face — the  face  of  one  long  dead — 
Looks  at  me  from  the  wall,  where  round  its  head 

The  night-lamp  casts  a  halo  of  pale  light. 

Here  in  this  room  she  died ;  and  soul  more  white 
Never  through  martyrdom  of  fire  was  led 
To  its  repose ;  nor  can  in  books  be  read 

The  legend  of  a  life  more  benedight. 

There  is  a  mountain  in  the  distant  west 

That,  sun-defying,  in  its  deep  ravines 

Displays  a  cross  of  snow  upon  its  side. 
Such  is  the  cross  I  wear  upon  my  breast 

These  eighteen  years,  through  all  the  chaxipnf  scenes 

And  seasons  changeless  since  that  day  she  dfied. 
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l^ngfellow  has  achieved  a  remarkable  success  in  the 
realms  of  lyric  poetry.  Indeed,  as  George  Gilfillan  says, 
his  genius  is  essentially  lyrical.  '  The  Village  Blacksmith,' 
'  The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers,'  '  The  Beleagured  City,' 
'  The  Light  of  Stars,'  '  The  Bridge,'  '  The  Rainy  Day,' 
'  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,'  and  several  others  are 
regular  sunburst  of  melody,  and  are  not  many  degrees 
inferior  to  the  '  Tears,  idle  Tears,'  of  Tennyson,  or  the 
songs  of  B^ranger,  or  Bums,  or  even  our  own  Moore.  In 
'  Santa  Filomena,'  that  excellent  woman  and  benefactor 
of  her  species,  Florence  Nightingale,  is  immortalised  ;  and 
whenever  she  reads  that  little  poem  in  the  seclusion  of  her 
Buckinghamshire  home  she  surely  must  remember  in  a 
special  manner  those  other  days  when  she  tended  the 
wounded  on  Crimean  battle-fields,  and  when  the  grateful 
soldiers  kissed  her  shadow  as  it  fell  upon  the  '  darkening 
walls '  of  the  hospital  of  Scutari, 

The  *  Psalm  of  Life  *  has  been  to  many  an  angel  in 
disguise — ^like  that  little  flower  in  the  story,  which  sprang 
up  through  the  hard  stones  of  the  poor  prisoner's  cell, 
diffusing  sweetness  and  content  about  the  living  tomb. 

The  spirit  of  the  following  lines  on  '  Weariness '  is  very 
cordial,  and  worthy  of  the  poet  who  declared  that  the 
world  would  be  nothing  to  us  without  the  children : — 

O  little  feet  I  that  such  long  years 

Must  wander  on  through  hopes  and  fears. 

Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  load ; 
I,  nearer  to  the  Wayside  Inn, 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin. 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  load  ! 

0  little  hands  !  that,  weak  or  strong. 
Have  still  to  serve  or  rule  so  long. 

Have  still  so  long  to  give  or  ask  ; 
I,  who  so  much  with  book  and  pen 
Have  toiled  among  my  fellow-men. 

Am  weary  thinking  of  your  task. 

O  little  hearts !  that  throb  and  beat. 

With  such  impatient,  feverish  heat. 

Such  limitless  and  strong  desires ; 
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Mine  that  so  long  has  glowed  and  burned, 
Vfiih  passions  into  ashes  turned. 
Now  covers  and  conceals  its  fires. 

O  little  souls !  as  pure  and  white 
And  crystalline  as  raj^  of  light 

Direct  from  heaven,  their  source  divine ; 
Refracted  through  the  mist  of  years. 
How  red  my  setting  sun  appears, 

How  lurid  looks  this  sotu  of  mine ! 

The  later  poems  of  Longfellow,  though  not  as  fine  as 
those  of  the  *  lovely  April  of  his  prime,'  are  yet  full  of  a 
sweet  music,  and  vrill  be  read  no  doubt  with  pleasure  by 
generations  yet  unborn. 

In  estimating  the  poetical  rank  of  Longfellow  it  is  no 
small  thing  to  remember  that  he  is  not  only  one  of  the 
sweetest  but  also  one  of  the  most  popular  poets  of  the 
English  tongue.  Indeed  his  sweetness  is  never  alone,  but 
always  combined  with  the  useful  to  make  life  beautiful  and 
happy  ;  and  his  popularity  is  alwa3rs  at  the  flow.  Although 
the  man  was  greater  than  the  poet,  still  he  has  written 
many  poems  of  excellence,  and  not  a  few  which  entitle  him 
to  ran^  among  the  immortals.  His  poetry,  according  to 
George  Gilfillan,  a  critic  of  no  mean  rate,  *  is  inspirited 
with  poetic  life,  decorated  with  chaste  image,  and  shadowed 
with  pensive  sentiment  like  the  hand  of  manhood  laid 
gently  on  the  billowy  head  of  childhood.* 

Unlike  Bums  and  other  poets,  whose  minds  were  full 
of  the  scorpions  of  hatred  and  revenge,  and  who  exhibited 
these  mean  passions  in  their  verse,  Longfellow  has  not  a 
hard  word  for  even  the  arch-enemy  of  mankind.  There 
was  no  gall  in  his  ink ;  but  always  from  his  pen  flowed 
forth  mellifluous  streams  of  gladness  and  delight,  comfort 
and  consolation,  which  watered  all  the  earth.  If  Long- 
fellow is  not  a  poet  of  the  first  rank  we  are  inclined  to 
place  him  very  high,  if  not  the  very  highest  among  poets 
of  the  second  order.  But  he  is  easily  the  first  of  American 
poets.  And  though  he  lacks  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of 
Lowell,   the  philosophy  and  discursiveness  of  Emerson, 
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and  the  splendid  imaginativeness  and  melodioos 
of  Poe — ^yet,  in  exquisite  tenderness  and  simplicity  of 
expression,  in  inextinguishable  delicacy  of  sentiment,  in 
picturesque  beauty,  but  above  all,  in  the  divine  gift  of 
soothing  the  griets  and  gladdening  and  inspiring  the 
lives  of  the  friendless  sons  of  men,  he  clearly  sur- 
passes them  alL 

J.  A.  DOWUNG. 
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fioted  anb  (Sluertes 

LITURGY 

ABOUT   SOAPXJUkBS 

Rsv.  DSAR  Sir, — In  reply  to  a  query  about  the  method  of 
enrohneiitintheContratemity  of  the  Scapular  of  Mount  Carmel^ 
it  is  stated  in  the  July  issue  of  the  I.  £.  Record  that  entry  of  the 
names  in  a  Register  kept  in  some  canonically  erected  branch  of 
the  Society  is  necessary  for  the  validity  of  the  indulgences.  Now, 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  this  condition  is  not 
complied  with  always.  For  instance,  at  missions  and  retreats 
conducted  by  members  of  some  Religious  Orders  and  Congre? 
gations  the  investment  in  this  very  Scapular  takes  place  often 
without  any  record  of  the  names.  May  I  ask,  then,  what  is  to 
be  thought  of  the  validity  of  such  receptions  ? 
An  answer  in  an  early  number  will  oblige. 

Anxious. 

Looking  at  the  facts  presented  by  our  correspondent 
from  an  exclusively  apriori  standpoint,  we  would  be  inclined 
At  once  to  presume  the  existence  of  a  special  privilege  in 
virtue  of  which  the  ordinary  regulations  about  the  in- 
scription of  the  names  was  dispensed  with  in  the  cases 
mentioned.  On  the  one  hand,  retreats  and  missions 
are  occasions  when  very  extensive  privileges  are  in  vogue, 
and,  on  the  other,  we  should  be  very  slow  to  suspect  that 
the  good  Fathers — who  are  the  dispensers  of  so  many 
and  so  great  spiritual  gifts  and  favours  during  these  seasons 
of  grace — ^would  omit  anything  that  could  detract  from 
the  fulness  and  fruitfulness  of  their  truly  Apostolic  labours. 
Then,  too,  the  large  numbers  of  the  faithful,  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  various  Scapulars  during  a  mission  or  retreat, 
would  afford  a  very  good  reason  for  obtaining,  from  the 
proper  source,  exemption  in  regard  to  a  condition  that  is 
very  often,  in  the  instances  indicated,  impossible  of 
observance. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  I.  E.  Record  we  stated 
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that  none  of  these  special  Faculties  had  come  under  our 
notice.  Since  then  our  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
Decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Relics  and  Indul- 
gences,^ dated  19th  September,  1S50,  in  which  certain 
privileges,  in  reference  to  the  blessing  and  imposition  of 
Scapulars  and  reception  into  the  Confraternity,  have  been 
granted  to  the  Redemptorists,  to  be  exerdsed  during 
the  missions  and  retreats  conducted  by  the  members  of 
the  Order. 

The  privileges  granted  in  this  Decree  are : — 

I®.  In  regard  to  the  blessings  to  invest  in  the  Scapulars 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Passion,  the  Dolours,  and  the 
Immaculate  Conception  under  one  form.  (Until  the  Decree 
of  27th  April,  1887,  the  Scapular  of  Mount  Carmel  was  also 
included  with  the  four  just  mentioned.  Now  this  Scapular 
must  be  blessed  with  its  own  distinct  form.) 

2^.  As  to  the  imposition  of  the  Scapulars,  where  a  large 
number  was  being  enrolled,  each  person  might  put  on  the 
Scapulars  without  receiving  it  from  the  hands  of  the  priest. 

3®.  In  reference  to  the  reception  into  the  Confraternity^ 
the  formality  of  inscribing  the  names  in  the  Register  of 
some  duly  erected  branch  is  dispensed  with.  At  the  same 
time,  while  this  privilege  runs  so  that  the  substantial 
indulgences  may  be  gained  without  any  record  of  the 
names,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  advantage  in  having 
them  recorded.  In  answer  to  a  question,  whether  the 
Decree  of  1887,  annulled  the  privilege  previously  granted, 
of  dispensing  with  the  registering  of  the  names,  the 
Congregation  of  Indulgences  on  26th  September,  1892,^ 
replied  : — *  Negative  :  admoneantur  tamen  .  .  .  ut 
nomina  receptorum  in  albo  .  .  .  inscribere  non  omit- 
tant,  ne  in  eorum  obitu  suffragiis  priventur.'  As  we  re- 
marked before,  this  entry  is  a  proof  and  pledge  of 
membership  in  the  Association  to  which  the  privileges  of 
the  indulgence  are  attached,  and  it  is  only  for  the  very 
gravest  reasons  that  it  may  be  dispensed   with. 


1  Cf.  Deer.  Auth.,  S.C.Ind..  n.   350. 
*  Cf.  Acta  Sancta  Scdis,  xxv.,  p.  319. 
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There  may  be,  of  course,  and  we  presume  there  are, 
other  Orders  and  Congregations  that  have  similar  privileges 
to  those  of  the  Redemptorists,  so  that  there  is  no  need 
for  uneasiness  or  misgivings  if,  on  occasions  duly  sanctioned, 
some  of  the  details  ordinarly  prescribed  are  not  minutely 
observed. 

We  have  been  asked  if  the  Religious  Habit  takes  the 
place  of  all  the  Scapulars,  so  that  persons  wearing  it  need 
not  cany  aboat  them  in  addition  the  pieces  of  cloth  called 
fama  scaptdaria? 

In  its  origin  and  institution,  the  Scapulars  are  meant 
to  substitute  and  represent  the  particular  portion  of  the 
Religions  dress  that  covers  the  shoulders.  By  a  figure  of 
speech  they  symbolize  the  whole  dress.  Thus  the  Brown 
Scapular  typifies  the  habit  worn  by  the  Carmelites,  the 
Blue  that  worn  by  the  Theatines,  etc.  Now,  Religious 
need  not  wear  the  Scapular  which  typifies  the  dress  they 
wear,  as  is  evident,  but  their  habit  will  not  serve  as  substi- 
tnte  for  the  other  Scapulars.  The  reason  is  quite  obvious. 
P.  MOHRISROE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

▲  KOXB  VOK  nrVAXtZD  VBIXSTS 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — A  few  priests,  who  feel  convinced  that  a 
comfortable  home  for  invalided  confr^es  is  very  much  ne^edt 
are  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  there  are  others  who  share* 
their  views.  They  think  this  can  best  be  accomplished  thn>ti|^t 
the  medium  of  the  I.  E.  Record,  and,  accordingly,  request  the 
insertion  of  this  appeal  for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  all  who 
sympathise  with  the  movement  they  have  inaugurated  for  the 
providing  of  such  a  home. 

A  letter  addressed  to  you  for  the  Invalid  Priests'  Home  would 
reach  its  destination,  and  in  due  time  would  be  acknowledged 
and,  if  desired,  all  necessary  information  concerning  the  project 
would  be  imparted. 

In  the  healthiest  and  most  picturesque  part  of  Ireland^ 
situated  at  a  convenient  distance  from  Dublin,  a  fine  commo- 
dious house  with  perfect  sanitation  and  all  modern  conveniences 
is  available.  The  grounds,  gardens,  etc.,  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Sea,  river,  mountain  and  woodland  scenery  lend  their 
charms,  and  not  many  minutes  walking  take  one  to  the  railway 
station.  If  sufficient  encouragement  be  forthcoming  this  will 
be  acquired  and  placed  at  the  service  of  any  priest  broken  down 
or^  enfeebled  from  overwork  in  the  sacred  ministry,  at  a  cost 
easily  within  his  modest  income. 

A  Wellwisher. 
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DOCUMENTS 

URTXK  OW  KZ8   KOI.nrBaS  POPS  PItrS  X  to   TKS  BZ8K0FS 

OY  AUSTBIA 

EX  ACnS  SUMMI  PONTIFiaS  ET  S  SECRETAR.  BREVIUM 

nUS  X  HORTATUR  EPOS  AUSTRIAE  AD  FIDEM  IN  SUBDITIS  TUENDAM 

ET  AMPLIFICANDAM 
PIUS  PP.   X. 

Dikcte  Fili  noster  et  Venerabiles  Fraires^  saltdem  et  Apostolicam 
Benedidionem^ 
Austriam  catholico  caram  nomini  caussamque  sane  per- 
nobilem,   unde   assidoe   caperet   Christiana   respublica   decus» 
dolanns  non  ita,  ut  antea,  commiinem  praebere  in  praesens 
laetitiam    professioni    catholicae.    Tuendae  amplificandaeque 
fidei  a  Christo  lesu  praepositis,  nihil  est  Nobis  antiquius  quam 
ut  catholicae  doctrinae  disdplinaeque  germen  non  modo  in  filiis 
custodiatur  Nostris,  sed  iis  etiam  in  mediis  florescat,  quos  non 
eadem  Nobiscum  communio  devincit.    At  lacrymabili  nimium 
fortuna,   quos  Nostra  institutio   alnit,   eos  ipsos  quandoque 
adspidmus  abire  prodige  a  Nobis,  ac  sanctissima  praecepta  et 
documenta  vitae,  hausta  ex  illibato  Christi  fonte,  dissentiendo 
publice  propuisare,  et  nova  placita  infenso  animo  amplecti. 
Nostra  quo  spectet  maxime  oratio,  perspicuum  profecto  vobis 
est,  qui  Nobiscum  una  satis  nunquam  censetis  posse  impie 
factum  defleri,  cuius  adspectum,  non  multos  ante  dies,  homiit 
Austriae  religio  :  quod  quidem  factum  ideo  certe  molestissime 
tulimus,  quod  addicti  studiis  adolescentes  complures,  in  quibus 
spes  tanta  erat  suavissime  posita,  a  catholica  publice  sententia 
recesserint.    Solutos  scilicet  se  ab  imperio  et  potestate  reli- 
giosa  volunt,  atque  e  sacris  legitimis  propterea  sese  expediunt, 
quia  vim  multam  fortitudinemque  animi  in  explendis  divinae 
legis  operibus  catholica  religio  quaerit,  dissidentium  coetus  non 
quaerit.     Hac  fieri  de  ratione  comperimus  non  paucis  in  Austria 
fidelibus  f unestissimam  illam  pemiciem  animi  inferri,  catholicum 
at  deponant  nomen  atque  haereticae  sese  pravitati  dedant. 
Calamitatem  nostis,  dilecte  Fili  et  Venerabiles  Fratres,  omnium 
hanc  aestimari  iure  tristissimam,  animas  interire  misere,  quae 
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tanti  valent,  quanti  perfustis  a  Christo  aanguis.  Vos  qnidem 
Praesnles,  quos  in  excelso  ecclesiamm  munere  ad  coram  popoli 
di  vioa  mens  posuit,  sdmos  non  immemores  of&di  esse,  sollidtaqoc 
sollertia  discriroini  obnstere  creditarum  ovium.  Verum  qoo 
instant  praesentiora  pericula,  eo  debent  Episcopt  maiora  adht 
bere  ad  praecavendum  Btudia  tantoque  debent  alacrios  in 
pastoralibus  cuiis  eniti.  Hanc  veto  ad  rem  industriam  vestram 
contendere  exploratom  est  iamdin,  habemusque  non  sine  volnp- 
tate  compertnm  vobis  esse  vertendum  laudi,  ^  maiora  chr^ 
tianos  grex  detrimenta  non  cepit.  Hortamur  tamen  in  Christo 
vos,  Dilecte  Fill  et  veaerabiles  Fratres,  animosiores  at  bello 
repugnetis  in  dies,  ntdlumque  patiamini  abesse  a  vobis,  sv« 
privatim  dve  publice,  stadium,  unde  sarta  tecta  filiorum  fides 
pemuuteat,  habeatque  in  vobis  communio  Nostra  ab  infestis 
armis  praesidium.  Peiillnstris  ista  natio,  cuius  nobilissiniae 
sunt  in  catholica  historia  laudes,  catholica,  Deo  opitulante, 
persistet,  vestra  si  sedulitas  navabit  divinae  Providentiae 
operam  :  dara  etiam  et  opibns  et  concordia  et  quiete  manelnt, 
si  de  religione  patmm,  in  qua  salus  potissimum  Imperii  et 
fortitado  conastont,  invidia  aut  dissensio  aut  omnis  religiosanim 
simultatum  causa  prohibeantur.  Caeterum  vestrae  ultro  navi- 
tati,  divinaeque  desiderio  gloriae,  quo  praecellitis,  fidimus, 
coelestiumque  gratianim  auspicium  ac  Nostrae  benevolentiae 
pignus  ApostoHcam  Benedict  ionem  vobis  populisque  vestris 
peramanter  in  Domino  impertimus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum,  die  6  Martii  anno  1905, 
Pontificatus  Nostri  secundo. 

Pius  PP.  X. 


EX  ACnS  SUUMI  PONTinCIS  BT  B  SICRBTAR.  BRBTIUH 
CONCEDITUR   INDULG.    PLEN.    VISITANTIBUS    ECCLESIAS 
CARHELITARUM   DIE    FESTO    B.    FRANCI. 
PIUS   PP.    X. 

Ad  perpetuam  ret  memoriam. 

Ad   augendam   fidelium   religionem   animarumque   salutem 

coelestibus  Ecclesiae  thesauris  pia  charitate  intenti,  omnibus 

utriusque  sexus  Christifidelibus  vere  poenitentibus  et  confessis 

ac  S.  Communione  refectis,  qui  quamlibet  Ecclesiam  vel  pub- 
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ficom  Oratoriiun  Fratmm  Ord.  B.  H.  V.  de  Monte  Carmelo 
txm  primi  Instituti,  tnm  Excalceatorum  die  festo  B.  Frand, 
Coof.  Cannelit.9  a  primis  vesperis  usque  ad  occasum  solis  diei 
kohismodi  quotaxmis  devote  visitaverint,  ibique  pro  Christiano- 
nsn  Prindptun  ooncordia,  haeresum  extirpationey  peccatorum 
conwrskme  ac  S.  Hatris  Ecdesiae  exaltatione,  pias  ad  Deum 
preoeB  effuderint,  jdenariam  omnium  peccatorum  suorum  indul- 
jentiam  et  remissionem,  quam  etiam  animabus  fidelium  in 
Pmgatorio  detentis  per  modum  suflragii  applicari  posse,  miseri- 
corditer  in  Domino  concedimus.    Non  obstantibus  contrariis 
qmboscomque.     Praesentibus    perpetuo    valituris.     Volumus 
autem  ut  praesentium  Litterarum  transumptis  seu  exemplis 
etiam  impressiSy  manu  alicuius  Notarii  publid  subscriptis  et 
agiBo  personae  in  ecdesiastica  dignitate  constitutae  munitis, 
eadem  prorsus  fides  adhibeatur,  quae  adhiberetur  ipsis  prae- 
sentibus si  forent  exhibitae  vel  ostensae. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum  sub  annulo  piscatoris  die 
XI  Februarii  KDCCCCV,  Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  sectmdo. 

Pro  Dno.  Card.  Hacchi. 

N.  Marini. 


OXltTAXV    0U8T010I   ABB  OOm^VKMmD 
B  SACRA   CONGREGATIONB  KITUUM 

UTINEN 
NONNULLAE  CONSUETUDINES  IMPROBANTUR 

Hodiemus  Rmus.  Archiepiscopus  Utinensis  Sacrorum  Rituum 
Congregationi  sequentia  Dubia  pro  opportuna  dedaratione 
homillime  exposuit : 

I.  In  duabus  paroeciis  Archidioeceseos  Utinensis  extat  con- 

suetudo  immemorialis,  qua,  in  Dominica  Palmarum,  peractis 

Benedictione  Palmarum  et  Processione,  canitur  Passio  D.N.I.C- 

lingua  slavica  vulgari :  quaeritur  utrum  huiusmodi  cantus  Domi- 

nicae  Passionis  tolerari  possit  in  casu,  aut  saltern  permitti  ante 

Benedictionem  Palmarum,  vel  immediate  post  Missam  lectam  ? 

IL  In  aliis  duabus  Paroeciis  consuetudo  etiam  immemoriaiis 

viget,  qua  in  communione  administranda  extra  Missam  verba 

*  Ihmne  non  sum  dignus '  recitantur  lingua  vulgari ;  et  coram 

SSmo.  Sacramento  exposito  eadem  vulgari  lingua  canuntur 

Utaniae  lauretanae ;  quaeritur  an,  attenta  vigente  consuetudin^, 

atromque^liceat  ? 
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£t  Sacra  Rltuum  Congregatio,  ad  relationem  subscriptt 
Secxetarii,  exquisito  etiam  voto  Cocncnissionis  Liturgicae,  re- 
spondendum  censuit : 

Ad  I.  '  Quoad  primam  partem,  negative  et  servetur  Rubrica 
Missalis,  quae  talent  inierruptionem  non  concedil  et  post  Bene- 
dictionem  Palmarum  praescribil :  deinde  celebralar  Missa ;  tt 
quoad  secundum  partem,  a^rmattve,  accedente  consensu  Ordinarii.' 

Ad  II.   '  Negative  et  serveniur  Rubrical  et  Decreta.' 

Atque  ita  rescnpsit,  die  i  lulii  1904. 

A.  Card.  Teipepi,  Prtuf. 
L.*S. 

i{i  D.  Fanici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secret. 

TKB   OAatOPT   OT    TKS   TABBBVAOLE 

B  SACRA  CONGRECATIONE  RITUUM 

DUBIUU 

CONSUETUDO  NON   ADHIBENDI    CONOPEUM    ANTE   TABERMACULUU 

SSUI.    SACHAMENTI    SERVARI      NEQUIT 

Ab  hodiemo  caeremoniarum  magistro  ctiiusdam  Ecclesiae 
cathedralis  expostulatum  fuit :  An  servari  possit  consuetudo 
non  adhibendi  conopeum  quo  tegi  debet  tabemaculum  ubi 
asservatur  SSmum.  Eucbaristiae  Sacramentiun  ? 

Et  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatio,  ad  relationem  subscriptt 
Secretarii,  audito  etiam  voto  Commissionis  Liturgicae,  respon- 
dendum censuit ;  Negaiivt  el  serventur  Rituale  Romanum  et 
Decreta} 

Atque  ita  rescripsit,  die  1  Iiilii  1904. 

A,  Card.  Tripepi,  Pro-Praefeclus. 
L.  *S. 

li"  D.  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secrtt. 

'  Ritu&le  Romanum,  Tit.  IV,  cap.  t.  De  SSmo.  Euchatisliae  Saera- 
itietilo,  n.  6,  habet  :  '  Hoc  autem  tabenaculum  (SSmi.  Sacramenti) 
conopeodecenter  opertum  ...  sit  collocatum.'  Decceta  autem  S.R.C. 
quae  majcime  ad  rem  faciunt,  sunt  Briocen.,  diei  21  luIii  1S55.  n.  303$ 
ad  10  :  (a)  '  Num  Tabemaculum,  in  quo  reconctiCur  SSmutn.  Sacramentucn 
conopeo  cooperiri  debeat,  ut  fert  Rituale '  responsum  prodiit  '  Affirmative  *; 
necnoo  Sancli  lacobi  de  Cilt.  diei  23  Aprilis  1866,  n.  J150  quo  omnino 
reprobatur  usua  ab  antiquo  tempore  vigens  non  cooperiendi  conopeo 
Tabemacolum.  in  quo  asservatur  SSmum.  Eucharistiae  Sacramentum. 
Ex  Decreto  Vicarialus  Apostolici  ulriusque  Gittneae,  diei  27  lulii  1S78, 
n.  3456  tantummodo  regionibus  Gutnearum.  quoad  sciamus,  permittitur 
nb  prudent!  arbitrio  Ordinarii  Tabemaculum  Sacramenti  absque  conopeo, 
quia  hoc  insectis  varii  generis  iudecenter  pottutum  saepe  saepius  repentui. 
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BZ  ACnS  SUMMI  FONTIFICIS  ET  E  SECRSTAR  BRBVIUM 
■OMBBMUS  ABBAS  GEK.  OONGBBGATIONIS  BBNEDICTINAE  BRASt- 
UBIISIS,  FKO  BAC  VICE  TBANSFERTUR  AB  ABBATIA  S.  XARIAE 
BB   MONTBSERSATO,    FLUMINIS   lANUARII,    AD   ABBATTAM    S. 


DSedo  FiUo  Dammico  a  TransfiguraHane  Mackado  Abbott  Gen. 

CongregaHonis  BrasUitnsis  O.5.B. 

PIUS  PP.  X 

DUecU  Fili,  saluUm  d  ApostoUcam  BenedicHansm, 

Tempora,  dttm  volvunttiry  res  quaeqtie  terrenae  matari  ita 
scdeat,  ut  Providentiae  Divinae  muniis  sit,  variis  auxiliis  tern- 
pestivisqiie  humaium  gentem  munire,  ut  ipsa  tuto  pede  fausta 
inter  et  sinistra  ad  patriam  tandem  deveniat.  Cuius  Provi- 
dentiae Divinae  minister  atque  aemulus  etiam  Romanus  Pontifex 
ita  variis  rerum  adiunctis  providere  debet,  ut  omnia,  sapienter 
a  Sapiente  ordinata,  ad  animanim  conspirent  salutem.  £0 
motus  consilio  Decessor  Noster,  fel.  nem.  Leo  Papa  XIII,  pluries 
iam  ad  instaurandam  Brasiliensem  Ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti 
Congregationem  leges  atque  ordinationes  pro  renmi  oppor- 
tunitate  stabilivit,  cuius  vestigia  prementes  proprioque  amore 
in  insignem  Patriarchae  Cassinensis  Ordinem  pulsi.  Nos  nunc 
temporis  necessaria  provide  decemenda  duximus.  Quum  enim 
tCy  dilecte  fili,  de  excogitando  et  perficiendo  praelaudato  opere 
optime  meritum  intelligamus,  dignum  te  habemus  qui  patemae 
Nostrae  benevolentiae  testimonio  augerais.  Auctis  iam  in 
dvitate  Fluminis  lanuarii  de  rebus  monasticis  stabiliendis 
laboribus,  decrescentibus  vero  ob  bonam  tuam  senectutem 
viribus  tuis,  libenter  petitioni  tuae  obsecundantes,  te,  titulo 
monereque  Abbatis  Generalis  Congregationis  Brasiliensis  ser- 
vatiSy  relicto  autem  officio  Abbatis  perpetui  S.  Mariae  de  Monte- 

• 

serrato  Fluminis  lanuarii,  ad  dies  vitae  Abbatis  Sancti  Sebastian^ 
Bahiae  civitatis  titulo  condecoratum  volumus.  Quare  Litteris 
Apostolicis  '  Singulare  studium '  eadem  hac  forma,  die  XXVIII 
Novembris  anni  MDCCCCII,  datis  pro  hac  vice  tantum  dero- 
gantes,  quae  munus  Abbatis  Generalis  Congregationis  Brasiliensis 
com  Sede  Abbatiali  Fluminis  lanuarii  coniunctum  statuunt,  te 
ab  omni  vinculo,  quatenus  opus  sit,  solventes,  pariterque  a 
quibusvis  excommunicationis  et  interdicti  aliisqueecclesiastlcis 
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sententiis,  censuris  ac  poenis,  si  quas  forte  incurreris,  bojus 
tantum  rei  gratia  absolventes  et  absolutum  fore  censentes,  de 
Aplicae  Nostrae  potestatis  plenitudlne,  praesentium  vi,  a  praefata 
Sede  Abbatiali  S.  Mariae  de  Monteserrato  civitatis  Flumiiiis 
lanuarii,  ad  Abbatiam  S.  Sebastiani  Bahiae  ad  dies  vitae  trans- 
ierimus,  ita  ut  paterna  auctoritate  et  charitate  familiam  monas- 
ticam  ibidem  comraorantem  ad  omnia,  quae  sive  aetemam 
salutem  sive  civilis  consorti  emolumentum  spectant,  pie  ac 
sapienter  dirigas.  Non  obstantibus  Constitution) bus  et  Ordi- 
nationibus  Apostoiicis,  cacterisque  contrariis  quibuscumque. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum  sub  annulo  Piscatoris,  die 
XXVIII  Febniarii  MCMV,  PonLificatiis  Nostri  Anno  Secimdo. 
L.itS. 

Alois,  Card,  Macchi. 

TBB  BBNBQIOTIHBS   OF  BSAZO. 

EX  ACTIS    5UMHI    PONTIFICIS    ET    E  SECRBTAK,    BREVIUM 

B.  P.  GEHARDUS  VAN  CALOEN  ABBAS  S.  BENECTl  APUD  OLtNDAM, 

XOMINATUR  ABBAS  S.    MARIAE,    FLUMIXIS   lANUARII   ETC. 

DiUcto  Filio  Gerardo  van  Caloen  Abbati  S.  Mariae 
Fluminis  lanuarii. 
PIUS  PP.  X. 
Dilecie  Fili,  salulem  et  Aposlolicam  BenedicUonem, 

Prudentiae  tuae,  dilecte  Fi!i,  nee  non  zeli  tui  optimi  baud 
obscuras  significationes  quum  in  melius  instauranda  Congrega* 
tione  Brasiliensi  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  plurimis  abhinc  annis 
multiplicaveris  feliciter,  Nos  sane  decet  te  maioribus  cumulare 
honoribus,  ut,  potiore  dignitate  auctoritateque  munitus,  ad 
gloriam  Dei  Ordinisque  tui  emolumentum  maiora  iam  in  dies 
complere  valeas.  Quod  sane  magls  a  Nobis  requirunt  renim 
adiuncta,  quum  dilectus  filius  Dominicus  a  Transfiguratione 
Machado,  Congregationis  Brasiliensis  Praeses,  annorum  meiito- 
rumque  pondere  aeque  cumulatus,  Nos  rogaverit  a  Sede  Abbatiali 
Fluminis  lanuarii  ad  Abbatiam  Sancti  Sebastiani  transferri  ; 
nee  ob  huius  optimi  viri  merita  votis  ipsius  beneplacitum 
Nostrum  denegare  potuerimus.  Ita  factum  est,  ut  Abbatiae 
Sanctae  Mariae  civitatis  Fluminis  lanuarii,  viduatae  Sedi, 
novum  Titularem  providere  deceat,  eo  maxime  quum  sive  ob 
necessarias  huius  Abbatis  cum  auctoritatibus  cum  ecclestasticis 
turn  saecularibus  relationes,  sive  ob  summi  momenti  negotia 
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mine  temporis  obeonda,  Venerabiiis  Fratre  Noster  et  Apostolicae 
Sedis  in  Brasilia  Nimtius  censuerit  in  providendo  huic  rei  dila- 
tionem  minime  opportonam.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  te,  dilecte 
filiy  a  Decessore  Nostro  fel.  rec.  Leone  PP.  XIII  Abbatem  Sancti 
Benedicti  apud  Olindam,  nee  non  Vicariom  Generalem  Praesidis 
Coogregationis  Brasiliensis  nominatum,  ab  omni  vinculo  de 
AposUdicae  potestatis  plenitudine  solventes  et  .  .  .  censentes» 
lusoe  litteris.  Nostra  auctoritate  Abbatem  Sanctae  Mariae 
Flmninis  lanuarii  renuntiamus  ac  nominamus,  retenta  in  ad- 
ministratione  Abbatia  Sancti  Benedicti  apud  Olindam.  Statui- 
mus  insuper  ut  etiam  Abbatiam  Beatae  Mariae  apud  Sanctum 
P^ulum,  usque  dum  propriiun  Abbatem  habeat  in  administra- 
tionem  accipias,  nee  non  ut,  servato  Vicarii  Generalis  Congrega- 
tionis  munere,  quum  sive  de  facto  sive  de  iure  munus  Praesidis 
Coogregationis  Brasiliensis  vacabit,  tamquam  Abbas  Fluminis 
lanuarii  ad  dies  vitae  huiusmodi  officii  haeres  continuo  existas. 
Non  obstantibus  contrariis  quibuscumque. 

Datum  Romae  apud  Sanctum  Petrum  sub  annulo  Piscatoris, 
die  XXVIII  Februarii  MDCCCCV,  Pontificatus  Nostri  Anno 
Secundo. 

Alois.  Card.  Macchi. 

X^a    ^P    O. 

DX0Z8I0K  OF  THX  POKTIYIOAX.  OOXXISSXOV  OV 

BIBUOAX.  8TUDIX0 

E  COMMISSIONE  PONTIFICIA  PRO  STUDIIS  S.  SCRIPTURAE 

PROVEHENDIS 
NORHAE  PRO  EXEGETIS  CATHOLICIS  CIRCA  CITATIONES  IMPLICITAS 

IN  S.   SCRIPTURA  CONTENTAS 

•  Cum  ad  normam  directivam  habendam  pro  studiosis  S. 
Scripturae  proposita  fuerit  Commissioni  Pontificiae  de  re  biblica 
sequens  quaestio,  vid. : 

'  Utnun  ad  enondandas  difficultates  quae  occumint  in 
Qonnullis  S.  Scripturae  textibus,  qui  facta  historica  referre 
videntur,  liceat  exegetae  catholico  asserere  agi  in  his  de  citatione 
tadta  vel  implicita  document!  ab  auctore  non  inspirato  con- 
8cripti»  cuius  adserta  omnia  auctor  inspiratus  minime  adprobare 
aut  sua  facere  intendit,  quaeque  ideo  ab  errore  immunia  haberi 
non  possunt  ? ' 

Praedicta  Commissio  respondendum  censuit : 
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'  Negative,  excepto  casu  in  quo,  salvis  sensu  ac  judido 
Ecclesiae,  solidts  argumentis  probetur  :  i"  hagiographura  alterius 
dicta  vel  documenta  revera  citare ;  et  2"  eadem  nee  probare 
Tiec  sua  facere,  ita  ut  iure  censeatur  non  proprio  nomine  loqui.' 

Die  autein  13*  Febniari  an.  1905,  Sanctissimus,  referente 
me  infrascripto  consul  tore  ab  Actis,  praedictum  responsum 
adprobavit  atque  publici  iuris  fieri  mandavit. 

F.  David  Fleming,  o.f.m.,  ConstiUor  ab  actis. 

TKASr  Oe  TEB  DBDICATIOK  07  A  OHUBOB 

E  SACRA  CONGRECATIONE   RITUUM 

HISSIOMARIUM    AFRICAE 

DUBIA  CIRCA  CELEBBATIOMEM   FESTI   DEDICATIONIS   ECCLESIAE 

Hodiernns   Moderator   Generalis   Societatis  Missionariomm 

Africae   (Peres  Blancs),   Sacronim   Rituum    Congregationi   se 

quentia  dubia  circa  festum  Dedicationis  pro  opportuna  solutione 

bumiliter  e^qxsuit,  nimirum  : 

I.  Utrum  obligatio  celebrandi  festum  Dedicationis  Eccle- 
sianun,  Dominica  post  Octavam  Ommum  Sanctorum,  per 
Decretum  Cardlnalis  Caprara  imposita  omnibus  Ecclesiis  Galli- 
canis,  extendatur  ad  omnes  regiones  decursu  temporis  Galliae 
subiectas,  v.g.  Sahara,  Sudan,  sine  ulla  praevia  conces^one 
Sanctae  Sedis,  vel  expressa  declaratione  Praelati  ecclesiastici, 
sive  ibi  sint  Ecclesiae  consecratae,  sive  tantum  benedictae. 

II.  Utnun  obbgatio  persolvendi  Officium  Dedicatioois,  de 
qua  a^tur  in  decreto,  n.  3752,  Vicariatus  AfostoUci  Senegambtae, 
d.  d.  28  Novembris  1691,  pro  Missionariis  dicti  Vicariatus, 
extendatur  etiam  ad  eos  Missionarios  qui  Calendario  proprio 
gaudent,  diverso  scilicet  a  Calendario  Vicariatus,  vel  Dioeceseos* 

III.  Et  quatenus  Negative,  utrum  tamen  isti  Missionarii  in 
dioecesi  ubi  festura  celebratur  commorantes,  in  Oratorio  proprio 
(semi publico),  extra  civitatem  posito,  celebrare  debeant  solemni- 
tatem  Dedicationis  in  praefata  Dominica,  ex  eo  quod  nulla  dies 
pro  tali  festo  in  Calendario  Societatis  designatur. 

Et  Sacra  eadem  Congregatio,  ad  relationem  subscript! 
Secretarii,  exquisito  voto  Coramissionis  Liturgicae,  requesedulo 
perpensa,  rescribendum  censuit  : 

Ad  I.  Affirmative,  iuxta  Decretum  Cardinalis  Legati  Caprara 
pro jeductione  festonim  d.  d.  g  Aprilis  1802,  et  alterum  Generale 
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S.R.C.,  Q.  3863,  Celebrationis  Fesiorum  Paironi  loci,  Dedicaiionis 
ac  TituU  Ecdesiae,  9  lulii  1895,  ad  III. 

Ad  II.  Affirmative,  nisi  indtdtum  obtenttim  fuerit  a  Sancta 
odebrandi  Aimiversariuin  Dedicationis  omnium  Eccle- 
Ordinis  sive  Societatis  die  diversa  ab  ilia  in  qua  Clems 
•aeculaxis  celebrat  Dedicationem  omnium  Ecclesiartim,  iuxta 
Decrettim,  n.  3861,  Ordinis  Minorum  Cafucdnarum  Provinciae 
HcUandicae,  22  lunii  1895,  ad  I,  et  n.  3925,  Ordinis  Minorum 
Capuccinorum,  10  lulii  1896,  ad  V. 
Ad  III.  Provisum  in  praecedenti. 
Atque  ita  rescripsit,  die  i  Aprilis  1905. 

flJiA.  Card.  Tripepi,  Pro-Praefedus. 
X.  i|>  S.  tt  D*  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secret, 

AIAULB  OV  TKB  8Z8TBB8  OY  OHABITT  OV  8T.  TZVOBVT  2X1 

PAXTI.  PBITZIiXaBD 

S.  SACRA  CONGREGATIGNE   INDULGENTIARUM 
PUELLARUM  CHARITATIS  S.  VINCENTII  A   PAULO 
AlrXASS    SODALini    EST    PRIVILEGIATUM    PRO    OMNIBUS    MISSIS 

INIBI  CELEBRATIS 

Angustinus  Veneziani  Procuratoris  Generalis  mimerefungens 
in  Congne.  Missionis,  Sacrae  Indulgentianim  Congni.  humility 
eacponit  Pium  IX  s.  m.  Puellis  a  Charitate  S.  Vincentii  a  Paulo, 
per  Breve  diei  23  lulii  1857  indulsisse,  ut  '  quandocumque  ad 
altaxe  Sodalitii  ubicumque  existenti,  quod  apostolico  privilegio 
deooratom  quid^n  non  fuerit,  Sacrosanctum  Missae  sacrifidum 
cMbrofe  faciani  per  quemcumque  sacerdotem.  .  .  .  Missae  sacri- 
ficHun  huiusmodi  animae  seu  animabus  pro  qua  seu  pro  qmbus 
celtbvatum  fuerit  aeque  suifragteur,  ac  si  ad  altare  privilegia* 
tarn  fuisset  celebratum.'  Cum  autem  ex  verbis  celebrare  factant^ 
oriatur  dubium :  '  An  praefatum  altare  senseri  possit  privi- 
l^giatum  pro  omnibus  Missis,  quae  inibi  celebrantur,  an  pro  iis 
taatiim  Missis,  quas  Sorores,  oblata  ab  ipsis  deemosyna,  cele- 
hraadascommittant,'  a  S.Congne.  eiusdem  dubii  solutio  humiliter 
expostulatur.  S.  Congtio.  Indulgentiis  Sacrisque  Reliquiis 
praeposita  declarat  in  casu  verba  iUa  celd>rare  faciani  late  esse 
intdiligenda,  ita  ut  altaria  intelligi  debeant  privilegiata  pro 
omnibus  Missis,  quae  in  illis  celebrantur. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Secria.  eiusdem  S.  C.  die  i  Febr.  1905. 
L.iiiS. 

losEPHUS  M.  Caucus.  Coselli,  Substitidus. 
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OOHBTITUTION  OV  THB  aotrFBDIBATBD  UtLatri.IlffBS 
EX  ACTIS  SUMMI  PONTIFICIS  ET  E  SECRETAR.  BREVIUM 
PIUS    X    DENUO    APPROBAT    CONSTITUTIONES    INSTITUTI    U8SULI- 
NARUM   CONFOEDERATARUM,   VEHEMENTEHQUE  ADHORTATUR 
FAMILIAS   QUAE   ADHUC  EXTRA   INSTITUTUM   VERSANTUR,    UT 
SESE  EIDEM  ADSCISCERE  VELINT 

pivs  pp.  X 

MOTU-PROPRIO 

Apostolicae  Sedi  id  semper  ia  votis  fuit,  ut  religiosa  Instituta, 
nominatim  ea,  quae  inventuti  imbuendae  dant  operam,  sese 
mutatis  temponun  et  renira  adiunctis,  iramutato  maaente 
spiritu,  congnieater  aptare  studereot.  Quod  si  opportaaum 
hoc  fuit  quoUbet  tempore,  aetate  hac  nostra  esse  Qeoessaiima 
res  ipsae  plane  demonstrant. 

Qoamobrem,  qunm  Decessor  Noster  f.  r.  Leo  XIII  oxn- 
p^tum  peispectumque  haberet,  Ursulinanun  Ordinem,  ctii  vil 
illud  praedpuae  laudi  vertendum,  quod  nobile  munus  iosti- 
taendi  addescentnlas  maturrime  suscepit,  novis  renim  necess- 
tatibus  no.,  perfecte  ec  ex  omni  parte  respondere,  eo  prae- 
sertim  quod  mo  asteria  quibus  coalescit,  quum  sui  quaeque 
iuris  essent,  aec  se  invicem  adiuvare  et  praesidio  esse,  nee  matua 
virtutis  aemulatione  ad  meliora  et  maiora  se  excitare  valerent ; 
idcirco  huic  renim  coaditoini  opportuna  atque  salutaria  afier* 
enda  censuit  remedia.  Et  re  quidem  ver  a  cimctis  Ursulinanun 
domibus,  ubique  tenramm  existentibus,  litteris  die  21  lulii  1899 
datis,  exquiri  mandavit  Dum  scilicet  Institute  universas  domes 
complectent)  habentique  sedem  principem  in  Urbe,  si  quando 
per  auctoritatem  S.  Sedis  exsurgeret,  libenter  accederent ;  et 
quum  supra  sexaginta  ex  illis  sese  id  libentissime  velle  repon- 
dissent,  idem  Pontifex  primum  pro  temporum  natura  vivae 
vocis  oraculo,  die  28  Novembris  1900,  deinceps  per  decretum 
a  Sacra  Congregatione  Episcoporum  et  Regularium,  die  17 
lulii  1903  editum,  praedictam  Uaionem  adprobavif. 

Quod  ad  Nos  attinet,  iam  a  primordiis  pontificatus  Nostri 
dicti  Instituti  Constitutiones,  item  per  decretum  a  S.  Congrega- 
tione Episcoporum  et  Regularium  die  14  Septembris  1903 
datum,  ratas  habuimus  ;  nee  ullam  praetennisimus  occasionem. 
singularem,   qua   illud   prosequimur,    benevolentiam   Nostram 
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testificandi,  laetissimo  etiam  cemeates  animo  alias  atqtie  alias 
damos^patdlatim  ad  illud  convenire. 

Nunc  vero,  quum  uberes  fnictus,  quos  Ursulinanim  con- 
itmctio  peperit,  per  Nos  Ipsos  perspexerimas,  qtiumque  uberiores, 
qiios  in  futurum  est  paritura,  prospiciamus ;  Nos  non  solum 
unionem  hanc  feliciter  initam,  sed  et  Constitutioues  eidem 
Institute  datasy  auctoritate  Nostra  iterum  plenissime  adpro- 
bamus  et  confirmamus,  illisque  perpetuae  et  inviolabilis  Apos- 
tolicae  firmitatis  robur  adiicimus. 

Volentes  insuper  specialibus  favoribus  dictum  Ursulinarum 
Institutum  augere,  omnibus  et  singulis  eiusdem  Instituti  Soda- 
libus  redeunte  anniversaria  die,  qua  Ursulinarum  unio  ab 
Apostolica  Sede  adprobata  fuit,  videlicet  die  28  Novembris» 
in  perpetuum  plenariam  omnium  peccatorum  suorum  indul- 
gentiam  et  remissionem  misericorditer  in  Domino  impertimus. 
Quam  indulgentiam  etiam  animabus  fidelium  Purgatorio  detentis 
per  modum  sufiragii  applicari  posse  concedimus. 

Ex  his  q)onte  elucet  quantum  Nos  optemus,  ut  Institutum 
tarn  fauste  incoeptum,  aucto  in  dies  adhaerentium  numero,  in 
mains  provehattuTy  latiusque  pateat.  Quapropter  vehementer 
adhortamur  illas,  quae  adhuc  extra  Instituttun  versantur^ 
familiaSy  ut  sese  eidem  adsciscere  velint.  Neque  dubitamus 
qtiin  Venerabiles  Fratres  Nostri  Apiscopi,  in  quorum  dioecesibus 
huiusmodi  Ursulinarum  domus  existunt,  non  solum  earumdem 
votis  obsecundent,  verum  etiam  cimctantes,  si  quae  fuerint, 
ad  optatam  consociationem  suaviter  flectant,  persuasum  plane 
habentes  quod  dicti  Instituti  Constitutioues  ita  sint  concinnatae, 
ut  quarumlibet  nationmn  consuetudinibus  atque  indoli  aptissime 
congruant. 

Volumus  autem  ut  praesentes  Litterae  ad  singulos,  de  quibus 
supra,  Episcopos  mittantur,  eorumque  cura,  in  linguam  ver- 
naculam  ad  verbum  diligenter  versae,  in  qualibet  Ursulinarum 
domOy  speciali  ad  id  indicto  conventu,  legantur. 

Haec  ad  mains  Ursulinarum  Instituti  bonum  atque  incre- 
mentum  edicimus,  contrariis  quibuscumque  non  obstantibus. 

Datum  Romae,  apud  S.  Petrum,  die  VIII  Maii  an. 
MDCCCCV,  Pontificatus  Nostri  secundo. 

Pius  PP.  X. 
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PBITIZ.HVBB  OF  TKB  OAJtVOElK  FRZABB 

E  SACRA  CONGRZGATIONE  INDULGBNTIARUH 

ORDINIS  IflNORUM  CAFUCCIN'ORUM 

SUPERIOR    IMPERTIENS    SUBDITIS    ABSOLUTIONEM    GENERALEU, 

IPSEMET  EIUS  BENEFICIO  GAUDET 

Fr.  lactindtu  a  Hontonio,  Ord.  Min.  Capuccinonim  Pro- 
curator Genlis.,  Sacrae  Congregationi  Indulgentiamm  seqaeatia 
dnbia  solvenda  proposuit : 

1.  Quaenam  sit  {onnnla  adhibenda  ad  impertiendam  Ab- 
solntionem  generalem  Regularibas  modo  privato,  id  est,  immedi- 
ate post  sacramentalem  Coafessionem  ? 

2.  Utrum  Superior  regularis,  aut  eius  delegatus,  cum  Ab- 
solationem  geoeralem  propriae  Communitati  irapertit,  et  ipsemet 
recipiat,  an  aJius  Sacerdos  ei  impertire  debeat  ? 

S.  Congregatio  Indulgentiis  Sacrisque  Reliquiis  praeposita, 
respondendum  censuit : 

Ad  z™.  Ad  S.  RitQum  Congr^^tionem. 
Ad  3".  Af&nnative  ad  l"  partem  ;  Negative  ad  2™. 
Datnm  Romae  e  Secret,  eiusdem  S.  Congr.  die  i  Februarii 
1905. 

A.  Card.  Tripepi,  Praefectus. 
I«  91S. 

losBPHUs  M.  Can.  Coselli,  SubstitiUus 

BBATIVIOATIOV  OF  DOKXHIOAH  XAXTTma 

E  SACRA  CONCREGATIONE   RITUUU 
TUNQUINEN. — DECRETUM 
BEATIFICATIONIS   SEU   DECLARATIONIS   MABTVRII   W.    SERVORUH 
DEI  ORD.  PRAEDICATORUM  HIERONYMI  HBRM05ILLA,  EPISCOPI 
MILETOPOLITANI  VIC.   AP.   TUNQUINI  ORIENTALIS,   VALENTINI 
BERRIO-OCHOA,   EPISCOPI   CENTURIENSIS   VIC.   AP.   TUNQUINI 
CENTRALIS,  PETRI  ALMATO,  SACERDOTIS  MISSIONARII  ET  VEN. 
SERVI  DEI  lOSEPHI  KHANG  INDIGENAE. 
SUPER    DUBIO 

'  An  consUt  de  martyrio  eiusque  causa,  ilemque  de  signis  sew 
miracuiis  martyrium  ipsum   iUustrantihus,   in   casu   et  ad 
effectum  de  quo  agilur.' 
In  teterrima  ilia  contra  catholicam  Fidem  insectatione,  quae 

medio  saeculo  XIX  per  Tunquinum  desaeviit,  complures  ex 
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omni  hofninnm  conditione  pro  testamenio  Dei  sua  corpora  tra- 
iiiermU  et  laoerunt  sMas  suas  in  sanguine  Agni.  Strenuos  inter 
Imiiismodi  pogiles  virtute  ac  dignitate  sua  emicuertmt  ex  inclyta 
Bominiciazia  Familia,  iis  palmis  iamdudum  assueta,  evangelii 
praeocMnes  tres,  iidemque  praenobilis  Hispanorum  gentis  Filii 
^gmsgimij  Hieronjmitis  Hennosilla,  Episcopus  MiletopolitanuSp 
Valeatuuis  Berrio-Ochoa,  Episcopus  Centuriensis,  et  Petrus 
Alrnato,  sacerdos  eiusdem  Ordinis ;  quibtis  adiunctus  est  Hermo- 
aBae  Famulus,  losephus  Khang,  Tunquiuensis. 

Hieronymus   Hennosillay   natus   pridie    Cal.    Octobr.    an. 

IfDCCC  in  dvitate  S.  Dominid  CaldatensiSy  primam  studiorum 

causa  ad  Fhilippinas  insulas  transmigravit ;  deinde,  sacerdotio. 

auctus  in  Tunquinum  missus  est,  ubi  aspera  multa  sustinuit, 

nt  nequissimi  illius  regis  furorem  et  satellitum  insidias  vitaret 

Vicarius  Apostolicus  Tunquini  orientalis,  ac  deinceps  Miletopo- 

jitanus  Episcopus,  post  apostolicos  labores  plurimos,  quum  ad 

^Daviculas  quasdam  piscatorum  fidelium  confugisset,  per  pro- 

^ttionem  comprehensus  est  una  cum  alumno  famuloque  suo 

lesepho  Khang,  et  in  provinciae  orientalis  prindpem  urbem 

^^traductus.    Cuius   ad   limina   distentam   Christi   crud   adfixi 

-Smaginem  conspicatus,  ultra  progredi,  nisi  ilia,  ne  profanaretur, 

-sntdatay  recusavit.    Tum  cavea  indusus,  ac  non  ita  multo  post 

<apite  caesus  est  Calendis  Novembr.  anno  MDCCCLXI,  aetatis 

suae  sexagesimo  primo. 

Eodem  die,  baud  absimili  martyrio  iisdemque  fere  adiimctis 
vitam  nitide  actam  nobilitarunt  Valentinus  Berrio-Ochoa 
«t  Petrus  Almato.  Horum  prior  natus  XVI  Cal.  Mart.  an. 
MDCCCXXVII  in  oppido  Elorrio  Cantabriae  provinciae,  et  ipse 
Philippinis  ab  insulis  in  Tunquinum  centralem  transmeavit,  ubi, 
dus  cognita  sanctitate,  Centuriensis  Episcopus  universaeque 
missionis  moderator  est  enuntiatus.  Recrudescente  vero  id 
dus  Vicariatu  persecutione,  ita  ut  ibi  iam  nullus  refugii  locus 
superesset  ad  orientalem  Tunquini  partem  appulsus,  in  horrido 
antro  delituit,  ubi  pro  viribus  ministerio  suo  functus  est.  Inde, 
pagum  petiturus  Van-Dinh,  quum  se  ad  eas  naviculas  recepisset, 
iibi  quatriduo  ante  memorati  sodales  eius  fuerant  comprehend, 
ethnid  cuiusdam  proditione  in  satellitum  incidit  manus  tma 
cum  Petro  Almato.  Uterque,  canga  et  catenis  onusti,  ad  urbem 
provinciae  caput  deducuntur,  cui  non  succedunt,  nisi  adorata 
prius  ac  deinde  remota  Cnice  ad  calcandum  proiecta.     Prope 
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caveam  Hermosillae,  Valentinus  inclusus,  eodem,  quo  ilie,  di» 
trahitur  ad  supplicij  locum,  ubi,  stipiti  alligatus,  capitalem  pro 
Christo  poenam  fortiter  subiit.  Eidem  neci  datus  eat  Petrua 
Almato.  sacerdos,  ortus  in  pago  Saserra  Cal,  Novembr.  an. 
MDCCCXXX,  vitae  intemeratae  et  apostolici  ministerii  laude 
plane  dignus,  qui  suas  cum  sociis  palmas  intexeret  anno  aetatis 
suae  XXXI. 

Quartus  in  gloriosum  certamen  venit  losepbus  Khang  e 
pago  Tra-Vi  provinciae  Nara-Dinh,  christianis  parentibus 
editus,  anno  MDCCCXXXII.  Hie,  Hermosillae  alumnus  et 
famulus,  quiun  in  lidelium  piscatomm  cymbis  cum  suo  praesule 
delitesceret,  a  militibus,  tres  ictus  ensis  accepit,  cum  eoque  ad 
provinciaeprincipemurbemtraductusest.  Ac  primum  quaestius 
de  apostoHcis  viris,  retimit ;  iteratis  deinde  verberibus  com- 
pulsus,  interrogantibus  pnideater  sattsfedt.  Mox  ad  Cmc^n 
proterendam,  proposita  libertate,  invitatus,  maluit  viginti  sapra 
centum  perferre  vulnera,  quam  a  Fide  desdscere.  Qnare  et 
ipse  ad  supplicium  raptus  est  et  optatam  coronam,  una  ctun 
tdbus  Dominicianis  athletis  est  consequatos,  aoutim  agens 
Ticesimum  nonum. 

Splendidum  hunc  fortissimorum  virorum  exitum  quum 
Tulgata  etiam  prodigia  illustrassent,  agitata  causa  est  de  ipsorum 
martyrio  et  institutae  de  more  inquisitiones,  quum  ordinaria 
turn  apostolica  auctoritate.  Quibus  accurate  perpensis  vali- 
disque  recognitis  fel.  rec.  Ponfifex  Leo  XIII  causae  introduc- 
tionis  Commissionem  sua  manu  signavit  Kal.  Maii  anno 
MDCCCII.  Denuo  causa  instaurata  est,  ac  de  SSmi.  Domini 
Nostri  Pii  Papae  X  venia,  peculiari  Emorum.  Patrum  ordini 
commissa  cum  voto  quoque  Consultorum  Officialium,  qui  de 
ipsa  iudicarent.  Quo  in  conventu,  habito  pridie  Nonas  lunias 
labentis  anni,  proposito  a  Rmo.  Cardinali  Dominico  Fenata 
dubio  :  An  constet  de  martyrio  eiusque  causu,  ilemque  de  signis 
seu  miraculis  martyrium  ipsum  iUustrantibus  in  casu  et  ad  effecliim 
de  quo  agitur  ;  Rmi.  Cardinales  et  Officiales  Consultores  suffragio 
suo  constare  censuerunt,  Nihilominus  SSmus.  Pater  a  supremo 
edendo  iudlcio  abstinuit,  ad  coeleste  lumen  in  tam  gravi^negotio 
impetrandum. 

Hodierno  autem  die,  dum  nativitatem  loannis  Baptistae 
recolimus,  qui  virtutis  iura  fuse  etiam  sanguine  invicte  affirmavit, 
idem    SSmus,    Dominus    Eucharistico   Sacrtficio    religiosissime 
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litato  nobiliorem  aulam  Vaticanam  ingressus  est,  ac  pontificio 
solio  assidens,  ad  Se  accivit  Rmum.  Cardinalem  ^  Aloysium 
Tripepi  S.  R.  Congregationi  Pro-Praefectum,  loco  etiam  et  vice 
Kmi.  Card.  Seraphini  Cretoni  causae  Relatoris,  una  cum  R.  P. 
Alexandro  Verde  S.  Fidei  Promotore  meque  infrascripto  Secre- 
tario,  iisque  adstantibus  edixit :  Constate  de  martyrio  eiusque 
causOf  VV.  Servorum  Dei  Hieronymi  Hermosilla,  Episcopi 
Mileiopolitani,  Valentini  Berrio-Ochoa»  Episcopi  Centuriensis 
Petri  AlmatOy  Sacerdoiis  Missionarii  et  losephi  Khang  indigenae* 
Uemque  de  signis  seu  miraculis  horum  quaiuor  Servorum  Dei 
martyrium  iUusiratUibus  in  casu  et  ad  effectum  de  qtw  agitur. 

Hoc  vero  Decretum  public!  iuris  fieri  et  in  Acta  Sacror. 
Rituum  Congregationis  referri  iussit  octavo  Kal.  lulias  anno 
MDCCCCV. 

Aloysius  Card.  Tripepi,  S.R.C.  Pro-Praef. 

»ii  DiOMEDES  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  S.R.C.  Secret, 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Diocese  of  Ossory. 

By  the.  Rev.  William  Carrigan,  C.C.,  M.R.I. A.    With 

a    Preface  by  the  Most  Rev.   Dr.    Brownrigg,   Lord 

Bishop  of  Ossory.    Dublin  :  Sealy,  Bryers,  and  Walker, 

1905.     IV.  Vols.     Price  £1  IDS. 

Although  these  volumes  have  reached  us  daring  thesonun^" 

holidays  and  late  in  the  month  we  feel  that  we  ought  not  to  allow 

even  a  single  issue  to  appear  without  bringing  them  under  the 

notice  of  the  Irish  clergy.    They  would  gain  by  delay  as  far  as 

we  are  concerned  ;  for  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  being^ 

treated  in  our  pages  by  an  expert  in  Irish  history  and  in  Irish 

archaeological  learning,  but  iu  truth  we  think  that  the  niwits 

of  the  work  are  so  great  and  so  evident  that  we  need  not  fear 

undertaking  the  task  of  noticing  them  ourselves.     Indeed  it  ha» 

seldom  fallen  to  our  lot  to  welcome  any  work  with  such  unmixed 

pleasure  as  we  do  these  four  splendid  volumes.     Father  Caiiigan 

has  taken  his  place  with  Cogan,  Comerford  and  O'Laverty 

amongst  the  chief  ecclesiastical  historians  of  Ireland.     If  he  has 

preserved  many  names  from  oblivion  he  has  ensured  to  his 

own  a  high  place  in  the  roll  of  fame  in  his  native  land. 

His  work  is  introduced  to  us  by  a  valuable  preface  prefixed 
to  the  first  volume  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Brownrigg,  Bishop  of 
Ossory,  and  on  one  could  express  with  greater  authority  than 
His  Lordship  the  claims  of  Father  Carrigan  to  our  admiration 
and  gratitude. 

'  When  we  look  over  the  list  of  MSS.  and  books  prefixed  to 
the  first  volume,  which  the  author  has  drawn  upon  for  his 
materials,'  writes  Dr.  Brownrigg,  '  and  bear  in  mind  how 
scattered  they  are,  how  difficult  of  access,  and  in'^what  a  chaotic 
state  many  of  them  were  found,  it  will  be  httle  short  of  a  marvel 
that  one  man,  even  in  a  whole  life-time,  could  have  utilized  them 
to  the  extent  he  has,  and  woven  out  of  them  such  a  goodly  nar- 
rative. His  labour  has  gone  on  silently,  industriously,  and 
unflaggingly  for  twenty-one  years,  and  concurrently  with  all 
this  he  has  never  for  a  single  day  shirked^or  dropped  one  of  the 
sacred  duties  he  owed  the  people  to  whom  he  was  appointed  to 
minister.' 
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In  his  Introduction  Father  Carrigan  sketches  the  civil  history 
of  the[^kingdom  of  Ossory»  giving  us  the  list  of  its  kings  and^some 
account  of  their  doings  down  to  the  days  of  the  present  represen- 
ative  of  the  line.  Next  comes  the  history  of  its  Bishops  from 
St.  Kieran  to  Dr.  Brownrigg.  The  account  of  the  Norman 
bishops — Fitz-John»  de  Ledrede,  de  Tatenhall»  de  Balscot,  and 
de  Appelby — ^is  full  of  interest.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
the  venerable  figure  of  David  Rothe  is  presented  to  us  in  all  his 
grandeur,  whilst  the  not  less  noble  figure  of  Thomas  de  Burgo 
sheds  lustre  on  the  eighteenth. 

After  the  Bishops  the  colleges,  religious  institutions,  and 
distinguished  ecclesiastics  who  were  bom  in  the  diocese  are 
dealt  with ;  and  finally  each  parish  is  taken  separately  and  a 
summary  of  its  history  given,  with  its  religious  and  secular 
monuments,  leading  families,  parish  priests,  etc. 

The  illustrations,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  extremely 
fine,  and  many  of  the  old  documents  and  inscriptions  are  admi- 
rably reproduced  in  facsimile. 

We  congratulate  Father  Carrigan  most  cordially  on  the 
success  of^his  great  undertaking.  He  has  raised  a  splendid 
monument^to  the  old  faith  of  St.  Kieran  and  St.  Canice,  a  monu- 
ment which  reflects  credit  not  only  on  the  diocese  and  clergy  of 
Ossory,  but  on  the  whole  Irish  Church.  Praise  of  such  a  work 
is  almost  needless.  It  carries  with  it  its  own  recommendation. 
We  can  only  express  a  hope  that  it  will  find  its  way  into  the 
library  of  every  priest  in  Ireland  at  home  and  in  the  greater 

Ireland  beyond  the  Seas. 

J.  F.  H. 

Apologetica  :  Elementary  Apologetics  for  Pulpit  and  Pew. 
By  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin.    New  York  :  Joseph  W.  Wagner. 

This  little  volume  contains  '  a  course  of  fifty-two  sketches 
for  short  sermons  on  popular  topics  and  questions  maintaining^ 
explaining,  and  defending  the  Catholic  position.'  The  sketches 
are  necessarily  brief ;  they  are  mere  '  skeletons  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,'  without  '  flesh  upon  the  bones '  or  '  blood 
in  the  veins,'  as  the  author  admits  in  the  preface ;  and  they 
possess  all  the  imperfections  implied  in  such  a  description. 
Such  fundamental  subjects  as  Reason  and  Faith,  Religious 
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Indifierentism,  God,  Miracles,  Divine  Providence,  the  Here- 
after, the  Divinity  of  Christ,  Eternal  Punishment  are  touched 
upon ;  but  notwithstanding  a  certain  vigour  and  conciseness 
of  style,  the  treatment  is  altogether  too  '  sketchy '  to  admit 
of  justice  being  done  to  such  subjects.  We  fear  the  treatment 
is  defective  even  as  a  suggestion,  inclining  too  much  to  bald 
assertion,  and  lacking  in  persuasive  argument  and  illustration. 
But  we  must  not  expect  too  much  from  an  author  who  pro- 
fessedly limits  his  scope  so  as  to  exclude,  perhaps,  those  very 
things  which  we  miss.  We  may  adopt  the  words  of  the  preface, 
that  '  the  compilation  is  only  a  suggestion,  but  as  such  not 
entirely  valuel^  ; '  and  we  can  honestly  recommead  the  Utth 
volume  as  helpful  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  instntct  the  peo[de 
on  those  subjects. 

P.  J.  T. 

Agreement  of  Evolution  and  Christianity.  By  Samuel 
Louis  Phillips.  Washington,  D.C. :  The  Phillips 
Company,  1904. 

'  The  underlying  purpose  of  this  treatise  is  to  advance 
Christianity  by  showing  it  to  be  a  phase  of  the  great  law  of 
Evolution  applicable  to  the  development  of  the  moral  nature 
of  man,  and  incidentally  to  his  physical  and  mental  develop- 
ment ;  and  ranking  in  its  sphere  of  influence  as  importantly 
as  the  physical  adaptation  of  organisms  to  their  environment, 
or  the  transmission  of  acquired  characteristics  to  progeny.' 

In  these  words  the  author  introduces  his  book  to  his  readers, 
and  his  statement  of  purpose  would  not  unnaturally  suggest  to 
the  beUever  in  supernatural  Christianity  that  he  is  being  intro- 
duced to  a  veiled  attack  on  his  religion.  For  how,  he  may 
ask,  can  Christianity  be  reduced  to  '  a  phase  of  the  great 
[natural]  law  of  Evolution  '  without  losing  its  supernatural 
character,  and  becoming  at  best  an  evolutionary  product  of 
rational  theism  ?  It  will,  therefore,  be  a  relief  to  discover  that 
no  such  malign  purpose  is  intended,  but  that  the  author,  who 
is  evidently  a  sincere  Christian  (apparently  a  Presbyterian), 
is  one  of  those  well-meaning  apologists  whose  equipment  for',his 
task  is  by  no  means  equal  to  his  zeal.  The  looseness  of  thought 
betrayed  in  the  opening  sentence  of  the  preface  is  characteristic 
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of  the  book  as  a  whole.  On  a  cursory  reading  we  have  marked 
a  great  number  of  passages,  which  it  wotild  be  tedious  to  indi- 
cate. What  kind  of  psychology  is  implied  in  statements  like 
the  fcdlowing :  '  Evolution  of  animal  life  is  based  primarily  on 
Free  Will — sl  free  will  to  make  efforts  to  avoid  dangers  and  to 
pursue  the  advantageous '  (pages  73, 74) ;  '  They  [animals]  are 
also  endowed  with  Memory  and  Free  Will  to  give  effect  to 
these  [emotional]  faculties '  (page  88) ;  '  It  follows  that  man's 
mentality  may  likewise  be  the  product  of  the  same  processes 
which  l^ve  evolved  mentality  among  beasts '  ?  (pages  89,  90). 
Then  the  '  soul/  which  is  regarded  as  entirely  distinct  from  the 

*  mind,'  is  nev^theless  an  evolution  of  the  latter  :  '  Why  may 
not  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  soul  in  man  have  been,  under 
the  guidance  of  God,  the  result  of  mental  development,  the 
same  as  the  mind  may  have  been  the  product  of  organized 
matter  ? '  (page  97).  Yet  this  seems  to  be  contradicted  on 
page  III :  '  This  very  fact  has  led  many  to  confound  the  exist- 
ences of  mind  and  soul,  and  to  conclude  spirituality  was  the 
offspring  of  mentality.' 

The  author's  acquaintance  with  the  scientific  problem  of 
evolution  does  not  seem  to  be  more  than  superficial,  and  his 
exegetical  and  theological  information  is  hardly  more  accurate 
than  his  psychological.  He  seems  to  be  unaware  that  any 
advance  has  been  made  on  the  old  Concordist  theory  for  inter- 
preting the  Mosaic  narrative  of  creation,  and  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  find  ourselves  naively  assured  in  regard  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  '  the  inspired  word  of  God,'  that '  the  Chris- 
tian may  look  without  the  slightest  solicitude  upon  the  attacks 
of  Materialists  to  prove  their  recorded  events  m3rths,  and  regard 
with  indifference  the  efforts  of  infidel  scholars  to  show  discrep- 
ancies and  interpolations,  knowing  full  well  that  if  their  char- 
acter is  allegorical  in  places,  and  their  statements  sometimes 
hard  to  be  reconciled,  they  were  made  so  for  the  express  purpose 
by  the  Supreme  Being  to  promote  study  of  their  mysteries  and 
revelations,  and  to  develop  Faith  and  thus  advance  soul  evolution ' 
(page  121). 

On  the  nature  of  faith  itself  we  get  sidelights  such  as  these  : 

*  Why  should  he  [the  Christian  evolutionist]  not  have  faith  in 
the  evidences  of  his  senses  ?  '  (page  96) ;  '  Faith  is  inconsistent 
with  absolute  knowledge.    A  thing  known,  as  said  before,iis 
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no  longer  investigated  ;  .  .  .  just  enough  has  been  iinfolded 
(regarding  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Saviour)  to  increase 
the  desire  for  further  knowledge  ;  enough  to  call  for  the  exercise 
of  the  highest  development  of  faith,  and  therefore  of  th& 
imagination.  Imagination  is  a  metaphysical  reality,  power- 
fully affecting  the  will  power,  and  the  will  controls  the  acts ' 
(pages  159.  160).  There  have  been  few  subjects  so  fruitful  of 
controversies  among  Christians  since  the  Reformation  as  the 
Holy  Enchaiist ;  yet  our  author  writes  :  '  Take  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper — a  sacrament  as  to  which  entire  Christen- 
dom is  agreed  '  !  But  we  have  already  taken  up  too  much, 
space  with  this  well-meaning  but  worthless  attempt  to  '  advance 
Quistiaiuty.' 

P.  J.  T. 

The  Celt  Above  the  Saxon.  Or  a  Comparative  Sketch 
of  the  Irish  and  English  People  in  War,  in  Peace, 
and  in  Character.  By  Rev.  C.  J.  Herlihy.  Boston, 
Mass. :  Angel  Guardian  Press. 

The  assumption  of  race  superiority  is  a  well  known  trait 
of  British  or  Anglo-Saxon  character.  And  this  assumption  is. 
made  so  persistently  and  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
not  only  do  Englishmen  themselves  accept  it  as  unquestioned, 
but  in  the  United  States  there  is  a  disposition,^  which  has 
been  systematically  fostered  in  recent  years,  to  represent  the- 
American  nation  as  a  mere  branch  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
family,  and  American  greatness  as  the  natural  outcome  of 
Anglo-Saxon  genius.  This  disposition  is  known  as  Anglo- 
mania. What  is  surprising  is  that  it  should  exist  at  all  in  a 
composite  nation  in  which  the  strictly  English  element  is  com- 
paratively insignificant  and  is  gradually  disappearing ;  but 
what  is  more  surprising  still  is  that  it  should  find  sympathisers- 
— or  shall  we  say  victims  ? — among  the  Irish-American  element, 
and  even — a  veritable  reductio  ad  absurdum — among  the  negroes. 
But  the  explanation  is  after  all  simple  enough  :  persistent 
telling  will  give  life  and  currency  to  any  lie,  and  all  the  more 
easily  if  there  be  just  a  little  colouring  of  truth  in  it. 

Now,  the  book  before  us  is  a  timely  and  effective  protest 
against  this  Anglo-mania  in  America,  and  against  the  assump- 
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tion  of  Anglo-Saxon  superiority  on  which  it  thrives.  The  book- 
is  addressed  primarily  to  the  Irish  in  America,  and  aims  at 
inspiring  in  them  an  intelligent  national  self-respect  by  showing: 
the  real  superiority  of  their  own  race  over  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
in  war,  in  peace,  and  in  general  character,  wherever,  that  is,. 
in  spite  of  unequal  fortunes,  comparison  onan3rthing  like  equa 
terms  may  be  attempted.  Under  each  of  the  three  heads- 
mentioned.  Father  Herlihy  gives  us  six  or  seven  well  written. 
and  informing  chapters.  A  critic  might,  perhaps,  find  fault 
with  some  of  his  generalizations  on  history,  and  accuse  him  of 
failing  occasionally  to  hold  the  balance  with  strict  impartiality. 
But  even  the  severest  judgment  of  impartial  criticism,  however 
it  may  qualify  some  of  his  statements,  cannot  deny  the  sub- 
stantial justice  of  his  verdict  on  English  rule  in  Irdand.  We 
sincerely  wish  many  readers  for  this  book,  not  only  among  our 
exiled  countrymen,  but  among  Irishmen  at  home.  We  have 
been  fighting  against  an  Anglo-mania  as  well  as  an  Anglo 
domination  here  at  home,  and  this  book  is  calculated  to  help 
us  in  that  fight.  The  publishers  have  done  their  work  admir-- 
ably  and  have  produced  a  volume  whose  very  appearance  is- 

attractive. 

P.  J.  T. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  Incarnate  :  Considerations 
gathered  from  the  Works  of  the  Angelic  Doctor,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas.  By  Roger  Freddi,  S.J.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  by  F.  J.  Sullivan,  S.J.  St.  Louis^ 
Mo. :  B.  Herder. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  not  attempted  a  complete- 
treatment  of  the  great  subject  of  the  Incarnation,  either  from 
the  viewpoint  of  theology  or  of  devotion.  He  has  confined, 
himself  to  reproducing  in  a  manner  that  aims  at  being  popular 
the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  Person  of  Christ.  This 
choice  of  scope  is,  in  our  opinion  and  in  view  of  present  day 
needs,  open  to  objection  on  the  double  ground  of  admitting  toO' 
much  on  the  one  hand  and  excluding  too  much  on  the  other. 
This  is  especially  true  from  the  point  of  view  of  theology ;  for,, 
however  high  we  may  rate  St.  Thomas,  there  is  no  den}dng 
that  the  theology  of  the  Incarnation  has  in  some   respects- 
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advanced  since  his  day,  and  (what  is  more  important  still) 
that  it  has  encountered  new  enemies  who  fight  with  new  weapons 
and  has  accordingly  modified  its  own  manner  of  defence.  But 
if  we  understand  the  author's  purpose  aright,  it  is  not  hisi 
intention  to  offer  us  a  theological  treatise,  and  it  would  be  unfair 
to  find  fault  with  him  on  that  score.  His  purpose  we  under- 
stand to  be  mainly  devotional  ;  but  why  in  that  case  does  he 
retain  such  theological  or  technical  subjects  as  the  Predestina- 
tion of  Christ  (chap,  xxxvii.)  and  speak  of  the  fames  peccati  ? 
{page  160).  We  should  prefer  to  see  those  who  are  able  to  read 
and  understand  St.  Thomas  going  directly  to  his  own  works ;  but 
jor  those  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so  we  certainly  re- 
commend the  reading  of  this  volmne,  in  which  they  will  find 
both  information  and  edification.  We  shall  be  prepared  to 
find  many  readers  ready  to  find  fanlt  with  ourselves  for 
making  any  reservations  in  our  enlogy. 

P.  J.  T. 

Prayers  for  the  Faithful  Departed.  A  candid  con- 
sideration of  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  from  the 
standpoints  of  Holy  Scripture,  Primitive  Antiquity 
the  Reformation  Period,  and  Present  Day  Experience. 
By  Canon  Court enay  Moore,  M.A.,  R.D.  Cork : 
Guy  &  Co. 

We  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  little  pamphlet  by  the 
well  known  Rector  of  Brigown.  Canon  Courtenay  Moore  is  a 
courteous  and  genial  author,  representing  what  is  best  and 
most  enlightened  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  receive  from  his  pen  this  plea  for  a  revival 
among  his  co-religionists  of  an  undoubted  point  of  primitive 
Christian  teaching  and  practice.  What  surprises  us  -is  that 
the  plea  should  be  advanced  so  timidly  and  cautiously,  seeing 
the  advances  that  have  been  made  on  old-time  Reformation 
orthodoxy  regarding  this  and  many  other  points  by  the  most 
enlightened  representatives  of  the  Canon's  own  Church  in  the 
sister  isle.  It  is  some  years  since  we  read  with  pleasure  and 
profit  Dean  Lucock's  scholarly  work.  After  Death,  to  which  the 
Canon  refers,  and  we  have  been  told  that  the  High  Church 
teaching  and  practice  in  England  regarding  prayers  for  the 
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dead  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  revival  of  what  was  dis- 
carded at  the  Reformation.  But  we  are  aware  of  how  little 
progress  High  Church  teaching  and  practice  has  made  among 
Irish  Protestants,  and  we  can  understand  and  sympathise  with 
the  Canon's  timidity  in  addressing  his  co-religionists  on  such 
a  topic.  If  our  commendation  can  have  any  effect  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  them  in  the  strongest  terms  to  read 
this  little  essay. 

One  incidental  point  deserves  a  passing  notice.  The  Canon 
appeals  to  the  practice  of  St.  Patrick  and  of  the  early  Irish 
Church.  '  We  claim/  he  adds,  '  to  be  the  children  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  that  we  are  his  true  successors,  both  in  doctrine 
and  orders.  On  main  and  fundamental  lines  we  believe  our 
claim  to  be  valid ;  we  hold  the  three  ancient  Creeds  of  the 
Qiurch,  and  have  our  Apostolic  succession  in  unbroken  descent. 
But  in  respect  of  this  particular  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church  ...  we  may  well  ask  how  and  where  we  stand  V 
(page  21).  If  we  are  inclined  to  smile  at  this  claim  so  naively 
made  of  succession  from  St.  Patrick,  we  ought,  nevertheless, 
gladly  welcome  every  such  recognition  of  the  principle  of  tra- 
dition by  our  Protestant  fellow-Christians,  however  halting  and 
inconsistent  their  application  of  the  principle  may  be. 

P.J.T. 

A    Criticism    of    Systems    of    Hebrew    Metre.      By 
W.  H.  Cobb.    Clarendon  Press,  1905. 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  Hebrew  poetry  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  scholars  for  generations.  Almost  every  con- 
ceivable theory  has  been  put  forward.  Mr.  Cobb  wisely  begins 
with  facts,  and  is  equally  prudent  in  taking  the  best  critical 
text  (Ginsburg's)  as  sufl&ciently  certified,  instead  of  altering  the 
received  text  to  suit  the  theory  as  Bickell  and  others  have  often 
done.  Indeed  his  moderation  and  fairness  are  conspicuous 
throughout  the  discussion  of  a  complicated  subject.  One 
feature  of  Mr.  Cobb's  method  is  especially  pleasing.  He  lays 
stress  on  the  merits  of  a  theory  rather  than  on  its  defects,  and 
he  takes  considerable  pains  to  show  what  has  been  achieved 
by  the  many  successive  efforts.  While  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  apportion  the  meed  of  approval  that  each  of  the  rival  theories 
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■deserves,  a  work  which  enables  the  student  to  perceive  the 
■Strong  and  the  weak  points  of  the  theories  propounded  in  turn 
by  Bellermann,  Ewald,  Ley,  Grimme,  Sievers,  and  others,  cannot 
iail  to  be  both  useful  and  interesting.  That  metre  and  strophe 
■occur  in  some  of  the  psabns,  etc.,  is  obvious ;  the  disputed 
question  is  whether,  how  far,  and  in  what  forms,  they  exist 
■elsewhere  ?  The  work  before  us  contains  abundant  examples 
of  passages  relied  on,  and  discusses  fully  and  fairly  the  en- 
<ieavours  to  point  out  iambics,  trochees — trimeters,  hexameters 
— etc.  There  is  no  other  work  in  English  on  this  subject.  To 
all  students  that  take  an  interest  in  the  important  problems 
<:onnected  with  Hebrew  metre  this  work  may  be  warmly  re- 
■commended.  Mr.  Cobb  is  more  hopeful  regarding  the  ultunate 
•discovery  of  the  fundamental  principle  than  is  Dr.  Ecker  ia 
his  recent  work  on  the  Psalter,  Lauda  Siott,  Trier,  1903.  The 
■German  work  describes  more  systems  than  the  English  one. 
but  it  does  not  analyse  any  one  of  them  so  fully. 

R.  W. 

■CuRSus  Philosophiae  Thomisticae.    Vol.  I.  Logica.     By 
Rev.  E.  Hugon,  O.P.    Lethielleux,  1904. 

The  author  intends  to  publish  a  series  of  volumes  that  will 
be  a  text  book  of  Philosophy,  and  serve  as  a  complete  intro- 
duction to  the  Sutnma  Theologtca  of  St.  Thomas.  The  present 
volume  treats  of  Logic,  and  does  so  in  admirable  fashion.  The 
Jiature  of  universals  and  of  categories,  the  laws  of  syllogisms, 
the  criteria  of  truth,  etc.,  are  all  explained  with  the  thorough- 
sess  characteristic  of  scholastic  philosophy.  Convinced  as  he 
is  of  the  necessity  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Logic  on  the  part 
of  the  future  theologian,  the  author  reduces  every  question  to 
its  first  principles.  We  are  glad  to  note  the  special  respect 
he  pays  to  the  opinions  of  John  of  St.  Thomas,  who  is  one  of 
the  greatest  commentators  on  the  works  of  the  Angelic  Doctor, 
And  also  that  the  Saint's  own  words  are  quoted  so  frequently. 
It  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  a  student 
to  be  thus  introduced  from  the  beginning  of  his  course  to  what 
has  been  said  on  Logic  by  the  greatest  of  all  Christian  philo- 
sophers. The  commands  of  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  X  that  all 
students  should  be  imbued  with  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
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natural  truths  have  guided  the  author  of  this  valuable 
work.  It  should  be  iu  the  hands  of  every  professor,  and  be 
jnade  a  text-book  in  our  seminaries. 

J.  M. 

Neo-Confessarius.    Fr.  Reuter,  S.J.    Herder,  1905. 

This  new  edition,  by  Lehmkuhl,  of  a  well-known  work, 
will  be  found  very  useful  to  priests  on  the  mission.  They  need 
<mly  to  have  a  dear,  concise  manual  that  reminds  them  of  what 
they  learned  in  college,  and  they  cannot  always  find  time  to 
read  through  large  works  filled  with  details.  What  they  want 
is  not  a  speculative  treatise,  but  practical  information  for  the 
confessional.  Renter's  book  is  admirably  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  deals  with  questions  of  every-day  life.  To  the  young 
confessor  such  a  manual  is  almost  indispensable.  For  it  explains 
the  special  obligations  of  persons  in  all  states  of  life,  the  remedies 
jigainst  sin,  various  sacramental  penances,  etc.,  so  that  he  can 

find  in  a  few  moments  what  he  wishes  to  know. 

J.  M. 

Retreat  Conferences  for  Convents.  A  Series  of 
Exhortations  addressed  to  Religious.  By  Rev.  Charles 
Cox,  O.M.I.  Third  Series.  London :  R.  and  T, 
Washboume,  Paternoster  Row,  1904.  Price,  3s.  6i. 
net. 

This  book  will  be  found  very  useful  by  priests  who  have  to 
^ve  retreats  or  addresses  in  convents.  It  is  particularly  well 
suited  for  its  purpose,  both  in  the  choice  of  subjects  and  in  the 
method  of  treatment.  It  is  full  of  Scriptural  illustrations  and 
texts,  and  of  references  to  the  works  of  ^spiritual  writers  which 
hear  on  the  subjects  dealt  with.  It  bears  the  Imprimatur  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and^may  be  regarded  as  a  safe 
and  useful  model  to  follow. 

St.  Catherine  de  Ricci.  Her  Life,  her  Letters,  her 
Community.  By  F.  M.  Capes.  Burns  &  Gates.  Price 
ys.  6d. 

This  is  a  work  that  will  be  read  with  much  profit  and 
pleasure.    It  describes  the  heroic  virtues  of  a  mm  who  while 


she  lived  in  the  cloister  ever  kept  in  mind  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  needs  of  those  exposed  to  the  many  trials  and  tempta- 
tions of  the  world.  The  sympathy  and  affection  of  which  her 
letters  are  full  show  us  that  she  was  a  most  lovable  saint. 
We  can  readily  understand  how  it  was  that  crowds  came  to 
see  her,  and  that  no  one  ever  went  away  disappointed. 

While  thus  attentive  to  others,  whose  every  concern  she 
regarded  as  her  own.  Sister  Catherine  was  one  of  the  greatest 
ecstatics  that  ever  adorned  the  Church.  Our  Lord  impressed 
on  her  the  stigmata,  and  the  marks  of  the  crown  of  thorns^ 
besides  giving  her  a  ring  when  He  mystically  espoused  her. 
For  years  she  had  a  weekly  ecstasy  during  which  she  accom- 
panied Him  through  all  the  stages  of  His  Passion.  One  of 
the  greatest  favoors  He  bestowed  on  her  was  the  new  heart 
modelled  on  that  of  His  Blessed  Mother.  For  the  forty  years 
during  which  the  gentle  Saint  of  Prato  presided  over  the  com- 
mimity,  it  had  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  of  heaven.  Among  her 
own  special  friends  were  St.  Mary  Magdalen  de  Paxri  and  St. 
PhiUp  Neri  with  both  of  whom  she  conversed  miraculously. 
We  may  be  sure  that  her  intimate  relations  with  the  '  AposUe 
of  Rome '  were  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  devotion  they 
both  had  to  Savonarola.  St.  Catherine  got  several  graces 
through  his  intercession. 

From  this  brief  sketch,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  first  life  of  this  Dominican  Saint  that  has  appeared 
in  English.  Its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  introductory  treatise 
on  the  mystical  life  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Father  Bertrand 
Wilberforce,  O.P. 

D.  P. 


A  PIONEER  IN  THE  CODIFICATION  OF  CANON 
LAW 

NOW  that  our  Holy  Father,  Pius  X,  has  instituted  a 
commission  for  the  codification  of  Canon  Law,  a. 
brief  dtetch  of  the  life  and  the  work  accomplished, 
over  six  hundred  years  ago,  by  St.  Raymond  of 
Pennaiort,  at  the  instance  of  Gregory  IX,  will  not  be  un- 
interesting to  readers  of  the  I.  E.  Record.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  work  which  he  accomplished,  he  had  not  the  same 
difficulties  to  face,  as  shall  confront  the  Commission.  The 
complicated  legislation  of  the  last  six  hundred  years  has  to 
be  gone  through,  and  examined  and  rearranged  and  codified, 
but  nevertheless  there  is  immense  credit  due  to  the  man. 
who  faced  single-handed,  and  who,  after  three  years  of 
incessant  toil,  reduced  to  unity  the  accumulated  docu- 
ments of  seven  or  eight  centuries. 

To  the  ordinary  reader  Raymond  of  Pennafort  is  better 
known  as  a  great  saint  than  as  a  great  canonist,  but  his 
claims  to  a  very  high  rank — if  not  to  the  rank  of  a 
pioneer — ^in  canonical  science  is  indisputable.  He  was  a. 
great  man  and  a  profound  scholar,  unrivalled  in  the  science 
of  law  in  that  age  of  intellectual  giants,  when  the  names 
of  Albert  the  Great,  Alexander  Hales,  St.  Thomas,  and 
St.  Bonaventure,  were  on  every  tongue. 

A  few  miles  from  Barcelona,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  little  town  of  Villafranca  de  Benadis,  stood  the  ancient 
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castle  of  Pennafort  where  St.  Raymond  was  bom  about 
the  year  1175.'  His  youth  was  grave  and  studious,  we  are 
told,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  completed  his  Hberal 
studies.*  In  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  wisdom, 
Raymond  wished  freely  to  communicate  to  others  what 
he  himself  had  acquired.  He  became  professor  in  1155, 
and  taught  for  fifteen  years.  His  lectures  and  the  example 
of  his  saintly  life  drew  numerous  disciples  around  his  chair, 
and  they  regarded  him  as  an  oracle  of  wisdom.  Raymond, 
however,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  he  possessed. 
He  must  perfect  himself  in  the  science  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical law,  and  accordingly  in  izio,  he  set  out  for  Bologna, 
then  one  of  the  most  celebrated  universities  in  Europe. 
He  obtained  his  degrees  in  law,  and  taught  for  tliree  years 
with  great  distinction,  as  a  master  of  the  University. 
He  would  accept  no  remuneration  from  his  pupils  for  his 
lectures,  but  the  magistrates  of  Bologna  secretly  decided 
to  insist  on  his  receiving  a  stipend  from  the  revenues 
of  the  city.  He  kept  httle  of  their  liberal  allowance, 
however,  for  himself,  the  greater  part  was  given  in  charity 
and  to  the  parish  clergy.'  We  leam  from  a  manuscript 
life  of  the  saint,  which  still  exists  in  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Barcelona,*  that  the  magistrates  gave  him 
this  salary  lest  the  University  should  be  deprived  of  so 
great  a  master.  Many  nobles  and  literary  men  flocked 
around  his  chair,  and  drank  of  the  wisdom  that  fell  from 
his  lips,* 

St,  Raymond  left  as  a  memorial  of  his  sojourn  in 
Bologna,  a  treatise  on  Law,  composed  at  the  repeated 
instances  of  his  friends,"  This  treatise  has  never  been 
published  but  the  MS.   exists  in   the  Vatican  Library.^ 

'The  date  of  his  birth  is  Dot  certain  but  he  died  ia  1:75,  and.  aa 
his  chroniclers  tells  us,  he  was  then  a  centenarian. 

'C.  7,  ».  13. 

'  Monumenla  Histotica  Otd.  Praed.,  vol,  iv,  Raytimndiana,  fac.  i., 
p.  20. 

'  This  MS.  belongs  to  a  period  anterior  to  1351.     Cf.  Raymundiana, 

' '  Quod  plurimi  praecipue  nobiles  et   litterati  ad  ejus  scholas  liben- 
liBsime  confluebant.'— Afonuminia  Ord.  Praed.,  vol.  iv.,  iac.  i,  p.  20, 
*  Cf.  PaymuHdiana.  fac.  ii.,  p.  5. 
■  Bib.  Val.  fond.  Borg..  MS.  261,  in  fol.  (xiii.  sec.)     The  compiler! 
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The  preface  that  the  saint  has  written  to  his  work  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  breathes  the 
profound  humility  of  the  writer.  In  it  he  explains  his 
method  and  the  division  of  the  work.^  In  the  first  part 
he  treats  of  the  various  kinds  of  laws  and  the  differences 
between  them ;  in  the  second  part  he  treats  of  prelates 
and  their  several  offices ;  in  the  third  part  he  discusses 
judicial  procedure ;  in  the  fourth  he  gives  an  exposition 
of  ecclesiastical  contracts ;  in  the  fifth  he  treats  of  crimes 
and  the  penalties  attached  to  their  commission ;  in  the 
sixth  the  Sacraments  are  discussed;  and  in  the  seventh 
the  saint  expounds  the  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit : — 

Such  [writes  St.  Raymond]  shall  be  my  method  of  exposition. 
Under  each  heading  I  will  treat  the  matter  rubrically  (rubrice), 
and  as  clearly  as  I  can,  discussing  useful  and  necessary  matter, 
and  omitting  all  that  is  superfluous.  Secondly,  I  will  put  the 
questions  briefly,  and  shall  give  their  solutions,  in  accordance 
with  decisions  already  accepted,  or  those  that  shall  be  suggested 
by  the  questions  themselves.  Thirdly,  I  will  add  notes  proper  to 
each  heading  with  all  the  simplicity  and  clearness  I  can  command. 
Fourthly,  for  the  sake  of  the  unskilled  in  juridical  science,  who 
should  not,  even  after  diligent  study,  be  able  to  find  what  they 
require,  I  will  so  arrange  the  matter  that  all  they  need  shall  be 
ready  to  hand.' 

In  this  preface,  written  sixteen  years  before  he  finished 
the  great  work  entrusted  to  him  by  Gregory  IX,  we  find 
manifest  proofs  that  Raymond  possessed  the  gifts  and 
qualifications  requisite  for  the  compilation  and  ordering 
of  the  Corpus  Juris,  which  he  finished  in  1234.  The  saint 
saw  clearly  the  difficulties  he  had  to  face,  and  the  confusion 
that  existed  in  the  mass  of  documents  he  should  have  to 
codify  and  correct,  and  if  his  work  was  to  be  of  any  service 
to  those  who  so  eagerly  desired  it,  the  utmost  care  and  the 
most   accurate   judgment   should   be   exercised,    and   the 


of  the  Raymundiana  have  promised  a  critical  edition  of  this  interesting 
work,  which  we  may  justly  regard  as  the  first  scientific  exposition  of 
Canon  Law  ever  attempted. 

* '  Distin^o  ergo  hoc  opus  per  vii.  particulas  propter  Sancti  Spiritus 
graciam  septiformem.' — Raymundiana,  fac.  ii.,  p.  8. 

'  C/.  Raymundiana,  fac.  ii.,  p.  5. 
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greatest  possible  clearness  and  brevity,  that  was  consistent 
with  the  due  treatment  of  the  subject,  had  always  to  be 
kept  in  view. 

The  reputation  that  Raymond  enjoyed  at  Bologna 
brought  him  a  popularity  that  he  himself  would  have  been 
slow  to  covet.  The  renown  of  his  learning  and  wisdom 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bishop  of  Barcelona,  who- 
determined  to  secure  him  for  his  own  diocese.  Passing 
through  Bologna  on  his  way  from  Rome,  he  begged 
Raymond  to  return  with  him  to  Spain.  At  first  Raymond 
refused,  and  was  supported  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
city,  and  the  masters  and  scholars  of  the  University  who 
were  anxious  to  retain  such  a  distinguished  canonist  among 
them.  The  Bishop,  however,  was  insistent  in  his  demand, 
and  Raymond  had  to  yield.  About  this  time  the  Domini- 
cans had  established  themselves  in  Bologna,  and  the 
preaching  of  Reginald  of  Orleans  had  stirred  the  citizens 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  religious  enthusiasm.  Raymond 
felt  the  influence  of  the  vigorous  young  Order,  and  the 
seeds  of  a  Dominican  vocation  were  sown  in  his  soul.  At 
Viterbo,  where  Honorius  III  then  held  his  court,  Raymond 
met  the  founder  of  the  Friar  Preachers,  and  the  Bishop 
requested  St.  Dominic  to  send  a  colony  of  religious  to 
Barcelona,  where  they  founded  a  convent  the  same  year, 
1219. 

Raymond  arrived  in  Barcelona  about  the  end  of 
November,  and  the  Bishop  made  him  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral.  In  his  new  office  he  manifested  the  same 
humility  and  simplicity  of  character  for  which  he  was- 
conspicious  in  the  professor's  chair.  His  knowledge  of 
canon  law  was  often  called  into  requisititon,  and  he  had 
to  settle  many  canonical  disputes  which  arose  in  the  diocese 
and  among  the  canons  themselves.' 

Raymond  did  not  long  enjoy  his  dignity  of  canon  and 
provost  of  the  cathedral  chapter.  The  memory  of  Dominic 
Gusman  and  Reginald  of  Orleans  haunted  his  spirit,  and 
he  determined  forthwith  to  lay  aside  his  canonical  robes 

'  Cf.  Rayntundiana,  lac.  ii.,  p.  7. 
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for  the  habit  of  a  Dominican  Friar.    The  biographers  of 
the  saint  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  motives  which  induced 
bim  to  take  this  step.^    We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
same  Providence,  which  did  so  much  for  the  scholastic 
life  of  the  Friar  Preachers,  in  the  beginning,  by  giving 
them  such  men  as  Albert  the  Great  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
gave  also  to  the  young  Order,  for  its  intellectual  advance- 
ment, the  first  canonist  of  the  age.    On  Good  Friday, 
1222,  Raymond  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Dominican 
convent   and   humbly   asked   to   receive   the   habit.    He 
was  then  in  his  forty-sixth  year.    The  first  work  that 
claimed  his  attention,  as  a  Dominican,  was  the  foundation 
of  a  new  Order  for  the  redemption  of  captives  taken  by 
the  Moors.    In  conjunction  with  James  of  Aragon  and 
Peter  Nolasco  he  founded  the  Order  of  Mercy  for  the  re- 
demption of  captives,  in  1223,  and  drew  up  the  first  con- 
stitution for  its  govemment.2    Peter  Nolasco,  himself  a 
penitent  of  Raymond,  was    persuaded  to  imdertake  the 
l^ovemment  of  the  new  Order,  as  its  first  General.    A 
heated  dispute  subsequently  arose  as  to  who  should  bear 
the  title  of  Foimder  of  the  Order  of  Mercy.    The  matter 
was  eventually  brought  to  Rome  for  decision,  and  in  1687, 
the  Congregation  of  Rites  issued  a  decree,  declaring  St. 
Raymond  of  Pennafort,  the  Founder  of  the  Order  of  Mercy.' 
We  find  no  particular  incident  in  the  Ufe  of  Raymond 
from  1223  to  1228.    He  devoted  himself  to  the  works  (A 
the  sacred  ministry  with  ever  increasing  zeal,  and  whatever 
time  he  could  call  his  own,  was  given  to  the  study  of  canon 
law  and  theology.    The  Provincial  of  Spain,  Father  Gomez, 
determined  to  turn  to  the  profit  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  Order,  the  canonical  and  moral  science  in  which, 
at  that  time,  Raymond  had  no  rival.    Books  were  scarce 
in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  especially 
handbooks  suited  for  the  instruction  and  direction  of  young 
clerics.     Raymond  was  commanded  to  supply  the  want, 

'  C/.  Mortier,  Les  Maitres  Gutter aux,  voL  i.,  p.  261. 
■  C/.,  ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  267. 

•  C/.  BulUfium  Ord.  Prmed.,  i.,  p.  522,  note  ;  cf.  Mortier,  Les  Maitres 
04nifaux,  vol.  i.,  p.  268. 
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and  to  compose  a  practical  treatise  on  Moral  Theology, 
The  saint,  in  obedience  to  bis  superior,  began  the  work 
and  produced  what  we  may  justly  consider  the  first  manual 
of  Moral  Theology,  and  its  appearance  created  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  moral  and  juridical  science.  We  find 
the  same  simplicity  in  his  preface  to  the  Summa  Casuum 
that  was  manifest  in  the  preface  to  his  first  work  : — 

I,  Brother  RajTnond  [he  says],  the  least  among  the  Friar 
Preachers,  in  honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  and  Blessed  Catherine,'  have  compiled  with  great  care 
this  little  Summ:i  from  different  sources,  and  from  the  opinions 
of  my  predecessors,  so  that  when  the  Brothers  of  our  Order  or 
others  shall  have  any  doubts,  in  the  guidance  of  souls,  in  the 
tribunal  of  penance,  they  may  be  able,  wliether  in  the  confessional 
or  in  the  schools,  to  solve  the  difficult  and  complex  cases  that 
come  under  their  notice.' 

The  Summa  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first 
part  the  saint  treats  of  sins  committed  against  God;  in 
the  second  of  sins  committed  against  our  neighbour ; 
and  in  the  third  part  he  discusses  the  ministers  of  the 
Sacraments  and  their  duties,  irregularities,  impediments, 
etc.  The  method  of  treatment  of  these  different  parts 
is  the  same  that  he  adopted  in  the  treatise  on  canon  law- 
written  in  Bologna. 

The  Summa  of  St.  Raymond  had  an  immediate  success. 
It  was  widely  and  extensively  used,  not  only  in  Spain 
but  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  we  are  justified 
in  assuming  that  it  was  used  as  a  text-book  by  Dominican 
professors  and  students  till  it  was  superseded  by  the  more 
perfect  works  of  Albert  the  Great  and  St.  Thomas.  It 
is  called  by  an  old  writer,'  whom  Echard  cites.  '  A  work 
entirely  new,  and  attempted  hitherto  by  no  one.  This 
book  Benedict  XIII  had  always  with  him.  as  appears 
from   an   old   MS.   in   the   Barberini    Library,'*      Several 


'  St.  Catherine  oi  Alexandria  was  Patron  of  the  convent  of  Barcelor 
and  iier  mention  in  the  preface  would  go  to  show  that  the  Summa  v. 
composed  in  that  city. 

'  C/.  Rapimuiidiana,  fac.  ii.,  p.  g. 

'  Antonius,  Btb.  Hisp.  Veler.,  lib.  8.  c.  4.  p.  48,  n.  125,  tl  ieqq. 

*  Ct-  Echard,  Scripiores  Ordinis.  vol.  i.,  p.  io3. 
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editions  of  the  work  appeared  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,^  and  during  the  lifetime  of  St. 
Rajonondy  a  compendium  of  the  Sumtna  appeared,  but 
whether  it  is  by  himself  or  some  other  writer  has  never 
been  definitely  ascertained.  It  was  published  at  Cologne, 
in  1502.  Clement  VIII  speaks  of  the  Sumtna  in  the  Bull 
of  the  canonization  of  St.  Raymond,  in  the  following 
terms :  *  He  wrote  a  Sumtna  of  cases  of  conscience  that 
nsoally  occur  in  the  tribunal  of  penance,  soimd  in  doctrine 
and  of  great  authority,  which  is  most  necessary  and  useful 
to  confessors.'^ 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1229,  an  event  occurred 
which  tried   the   himiiUty   of   Raymond  sorely.    John  of 
Abbeville,    Cardinal    Archbishop    of   Sabina,'   arrived    in 
Barcelona,  as  the  Legate  of  Gregory  IX.    He  had  a  difficult 
mission  to  perform,  and  three  things  claimed  very  special 
attention — the    enforcing    of    ecclesiastical    discipline    in 
accordance  with  the  prescription  of  the  Lateran  Council,* 
the  war  against  the  Moors,^  and  the  divorce  of  the  King 
of  Aragon  and  Eleanor  of  Castile.^    These  delicate  matters 
required  no  small  amount  of  learning  and  prudence,  and 
when  the  Legate  cast  around  him  for  assistance  in  his 
difficult  undertaking,  it  was  but  natural  his  choice  should 
fan   on   the   Dominican   Friar,   who   was  unquestionably 
the    most   learned    ecclesiastic    in    Spain.    The    Cardinal 
Archbishop,  a  Doctor  of  Paris  himself,'^  was  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  gifts  that  Raymond  possessed,  and  to  appraise 
the  abilities  of  the  Friar  for  the  difficult  mission  he  should 
be  called    upon    to    perform.     The    Legate    smnmoned 
Rajnnond  to  his  presence  and  appointed  him  his  Theologian 

'  Louvain,  1480,  in  fol. ;  Paris,  1500,  in  4®  ;  Rome,  1603  ;  Rome,  1619. 
C/.  Echard,  ibidem,  p.  106. 

'  C/.  Natalis  Alexander,  Hist.  EccL,  sec.  xiii.-xv.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  112 
Vcnet,  1778. 

'  John  Algrin  bom  at  Abbeville,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Besangon,  was  created  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Sabina  in  1227.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1233. 

*Ball  of  Greg.  IX.,  Non  esset,  Feb.,  1229.     Reg.  Greg.  IX,  f.  98. 

*  Ibidem  Bull,  Fiducialiter,  Feb.,   1229. 

*  Ibidem  Bull,  Cum  Generate,  Sept.,  1229. 

^  Hist.  Littetaire  de  la  France,  xviii.,  p.   169. 
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and  Penitentiary.  No  one  had  a  greater  love  for  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  than  Raymond.  To  the  study  of  it  he 
Tiad  given  the  best  years  of  his  life.  It  is  not  hard,  then, 
to  believe  that  he  entered  on  his  new  labours  with  the  zeal 
of  an  apostle,  and  the  confidence  that  his  great  learning 
gave  him. 

Although  the  Penitentiary  was  attached  to  the  person 
of  the  Cardinal,  he  studioudy  avoided  all  the  pomp  and 
splendour  that  was  customory,  at  the  time,  in  ecclesiastical 
visitations,^  Leaving  the  Cardinal  and  his  suite,  he  went  on 
before  to  prepare  the  way.  In  the  cities  which  the  Legate 
■was  to  visit  he  preached  to  the  citizens,  heard  their  confes- 
sions, absolved  those  who  had  incuired  excoinmunication, 
and  prepared  their  minds  and  hearts  for  the  reforms  the 
Cardinal  Legate  had  been  sent  to  enforce.  Thus  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Pope,  and  the  Friar,  visited  the  principal 
-cities  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  establishing  ecclesiastical 
discipline  everywhere,  and  reconciling  souls  to  God  and  His 
Church.  They  were  not  unmindful  of  the  second  object  of 
their  mission, — the  preaching  of  a  crusade  against  the  Moors. 
The  victory  of  Tolosa,  won  by  the  Spaniards  in  1212,  had 
buoyed  up  the  desponding  hopes  of  the  people,  but  the  un- 
fortunate discord  that  existed  between  Alphonsus,  King  of 
Leon,  and  his  son,  Ferdinand,  King  of  Castile,  stayed  the  tide 
of  victory.  The  utmost  efforts  of  Raymond  were  directed 
to  the  reconciling  of  these  two  monarchs.  His  intervention 
was  ultimately  successful.  The  father  and  son  agreed  to 
take  the  field  against  the  infidel  foe,  and  success  attended 
their  arms  everywhere.  Alphonsus  took  Badajoz,  Merida, 
and  several  other  strongholds  of  the  Moors,  and  returned 
laden  with  booty,  blessing  God  and  St.  James  for  his  victory.* 

Having  accomplished  this  important  part  of  his  mission, 
the  Legate  turned  his  attention  to  the  more  delicate  question 
of  the  divorce  of  James  of  Aragon  and  Eleanor  of  Castile.^ 
Hie  King  and  Queen  were  married  in  February,  1221,  and 

'  '  Eumdem   assumpsit   in   suae   legalionis    strenuum    adjutorem 
humilem  servum.' — Pinia.  Vila.  S.  Ray.,  p.  14. 
•  Schott,  Hispania  Illusttala.  iv. 
'  Cf.  Raymundiana,  fas.  ii.,  p.  10,  note. 
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a  son  was  bom  to  them  of  the  marriage.    James  discovered, 
after  six  years,  that  their  imion  was  null  and  void,  as  they 
were  related  in  the  fourth  degree,  and  applied   to  Gregory 
IX  for  a   dissolution  of  the  marriage.     The  Pope  com- 
manded the  Legate  to  examine  the  case  and  decide  the 
issue.    Raymond  was  of  special  assistance  in  this  delicate 
imdertaking,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  documents  that 
remain  to  us,  he  was  the  principal  canonist  consulted  in  the 
matter.    His  science  and  judgment  were  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  King  and  the  Legate,  and  the  declarations  of 
James  and  Eleanor,  by  which  they  bind  themselves  to  abide 
by  whatever  decision  the  Legate  may  arrive  at,  are  signed 
in  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona,  the  Prior  of 
Saragossa  and  St.  Raymond.^    The  Legate  called  a  council 
of  Bishops,  and  after  long  discussion,  in  which  we  are  justi- 
fied in  supposing  that  Raymond  took  a  leading  part,  the 
marriage  was  declared  null  and  void.    As,  however,  the 
marriage  was  contracted  in  good  faith,  and  its  nuUity  was 
not  discovered  till  long  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  James 
gave  him  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne,  and  petitioned 
the  Legate  and  the  Council  to  confirm  his  decision.    It  was 
confirmed  and  ratified  by  the  whole  council. 

Having  accomplished  his  mission  in  Spain,  the  Legate 
left  Catalonia  in  September,  1229,  and  set  out  for  Perugia 
where  Gregory  IX  then  held  his  court.  He  arrived  in 
Perugia  early  in  November,  and  was  able  to  give  the  Pope 
a  satisfactory  report  of  the  success  of  his  mission  in  Spain. 
We  may  be  sure  that  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Raymond,  and  of  his  valuable  assistance  in  preaching  the 
crusade,  and  of  his  great  learning  and  proficiency  in  Canon 
Law.  The  expedition  against  Majorca  had  already  departed 
before  the  Legate  left  Spain,  but  the  Pope  was  of  opinion 
that  a  further  crusade  should  be  preached,  and  the  envoy 
suggested  the  names  of  Raymond  of  Pennafort  and  the 


"Actnm  est  hoc  in  presentia  venerabilis  patris  S.  Terraconensis 
archiepiflcopi  et  fratris  P.  Prions  praedicatorum  caesarangusti  et  fratris 
IL  penitentiarii  domini  legati.  anno  D.  mccxxix.  xiii.,  Ksuendas  Aprilis.' 
—Arch.  Vat.,  Greg.  IX.,  fol.  83,  84.     C/.  Raymundiana,  £ac.  ii..  p.  10. 
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Prior  of  Barcelona.'  In  a  Bull,  dated  from  Perugia,  28th 
November,  1229,  Gregory  commands  the  Prior  of  Barcelona 
and  Brother  Raymond  to  preach  the  crusade  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Narbonne  and  Aries,  that  the  faithful  may  help, 
with  men  and  money,  'James  of  Aragon  who  is  warring 
against  the  Moors  in  Majorca.'*  The  commission  given  to 
Raymond  was  but  the  first  step  towards  Rome,  and  in  fact, 
in  1330,  while  he  was  preaching  in  the  south  of  France,  he 
received  a  command  from  Gregory  to  join  the  Roman  court.* 

While  preaching  the  crusade  Raymond  discovered  that 
several  heretics  fled  from  France  and  took  refuge  in  Spain, 
and  were  disseminating  their  false  doctrines  among  the 
people.  Raymond  approached  James  I  on  the  subject 
and  begged  of  him  to  have  a  tribunal  instituted  for  the 
defence  of  the  faith  and  the  suppres^on  of  heresy.  The 
King  sent  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  be^^g  his  Hc^ess  to 
establish  the  Inquisition  in  Spain.  The  Pope  addressed  a 
Bull  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tarragona  on  the  26th  May,  X232, 
establishing  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Spanish 
dominions.  As  Raymond  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  Inquisition  for  Spain,  we  may  fairly  suppose,  that  the 
Bull  of  institution*  and  the  laws  for  its  guidance*  were 
drawn  up  by  him,  as  at  that  time  he  had  no  equal  at  the 
Papal  court. 

Raymond  arrived  in  Rome  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1230,  or  the  beginning  of  1231,  The  Pope  received  him  with 
great  kindness,  made  him  his  Chaplain"  and  appointed  him 


'  Probably  Father  Peter  Cendra,  cf.  Raymundiana,  tac.  ii.,  p.    ij, 

•  Bullanum  Ord.  Praed.,  t.  i..  p.  38. 

•  Penia,   Vita  S.  Faymundi,  p.  19. 

'Bull.  Ord.  Praed.,  t.  i.,  p.  38  and  t.  v.,  p.  jSi  ;  cf.  Raytnundiana, 

'In  all  probability  these  laws  are  embodied  in  the  Capitvla  contra 
Palmrenos.     Arch.  Vat.  Reg.  xvL,  (o.  49.     Cf.  Kaymundiatia.  iac.  ii.,  p.  16, 

'  The  functions  which  the  Papal  Chaplain  was  calteil  upon  to  perform 
were  very  different  from  those  exercised  by  chaplains  in  our  ovra  day. 
The  Pope's  chaplain,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  a  distinguished 
canonist,  called  upon  to  discuss  privately  with  the  Pope  and  to  decide 
all  questions  that  came  through  the  Apostolic  Chancery,  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  disputes  of  all  kinds  between  seculars  and  regulars 
and  even  high  matters  of  State  that  princes  had  handed  over  to  the  Pope 
for  discussion.     Captllanus  Papae,  according  to  Marini,  became  a,  title 
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Grand  Penitentiary.  At  the  present  time  this  office  is  con- 
fined to  Cardinals,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Gregory  IX. 
it  was  only  conferred  on  men  of  the  greatest  ability  and 
learning.  The  Pope  also  made  Raymond  his  confessor^ 
Gregory,  in  a  very  short  time,  discovered  the  wonderful 
sanctity  and  science  of  the  humble  Dominican.  The 
praises  the  Legate  had  bestowed  upon  him  were  even  less^ 
than  he  deserved,  and  the  Pope  determined  so  use  his  know- 
ledge  in  the  re-arranging  and  codif3ning  of  the  canons  of  the 
Church.  It  was  no  easy  task  that  Raymond  had  set  him  by 
the  Pontiff.  He  had  to  re-arrange  and  codify,  to  re-write 
and  condense,  decrees  that  had  been  multipljnng  for  cen- 
turies, and  which  were  contained  in  some  twdve  or  fourteen 
collections  already  existing.  As  we  learn  from  the  Bull  of 
Gr^ory  IX  to  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna,  recom- 
mending the  Corpus  Juris  compiled  by  Raymond,  many 
of  the  decrees  in  the  collections  were  but  repetitions  of  ones 
that  had  been  issued  before,  many  contradicted  what  had 
been  determined  in  previous  decrees,  and  many,  on  account  of 
their  great  length,  led  to  endless  confusion,  while  others  had. 
never  been  embodied  in  any  collection  and  were  of  uncertain 
authority.^ 

The  earliest  collection  of  canons  belongs  to  the  fourth 
century  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  and  was  known  as 
the  collection  of  ApostoUc  Canons  and  Constitutions.* 
The  second  collection  was  compiled  by  Stephen,  Bishop  of 
Ephesus,  about  the  year  450,  and  was  approved  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  third  collection,  which  was 
divided  into  fifty  titles,  is  attributed  to  John  the  Scholastic. 
A  fourth  was  compiled  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  to  it  were  afterwards  added  the  canons  of  the  seventh 
and  eight  OEcumenical  Councils.  The  next  and  most  im^ 
portant  collection  was  compiled  by  the  Abbot  Dionysius 
Exiguus,  and  was  afterwards  approved  by  the  Church. 
Another  collection,  which  was  sanctioned  in  571  by  the 

of  honour.    The  Papal  chaplains  were  the  Monsignori  of  the  middle- 
agee.     C/.  Digionario  EccUstastico,  t.  Ixxxi. 

*  C/.  Raymundiana,  faa  ii.,  p.  23. 

'  C/.  Natalis  Alexander.  Hist,  Ecc,,  sec.  x^,  diss,  xviii.  and  xix. 


Council  of  Lugo,  was  compiled  by  Martin,  Bishop  of  Braga. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Gratian.     The  collection  of 
Isodorus    M creator    was    published    about    the    year    836, 
and  was  followed  by  the'  collection  of  Regino,  the  Abbot, 
in  906,  compiled  at  the  instance  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Treves.    These    were    again     followed,    in    1020,    by    the 
collection  of  BurchardJ  and;""Ansebn  of  Lugo,  and  subse- 
quently, in   1100,  byfthat  of  Ivo.     Gratian,   the  Bene- 
dictine monk,  published  his  collection,  which    was  called 
Concordia  discordantium  Canonum,   in  I151.     It  contained, 
as  Natalis  Alexander' tells  us,i  almost  innumerable  errors 
against   '  the  laws  of  history,  sound  criticism,  and  the 
principles    of    theology.'  ,  The    work    was    corrected    and 
improved  by    Roman  canonists  appointed  by   Pius    IV, 
Pius  V,  and  Gregory  XIII.     In  1170,  Bernard,  Bishop  of 
Faenza,  rearranged  the  work  of  Gratian,  and  brought  it 
up  to  date,     Tliough  only  a  private  collection,  and  with- 
out any  official  sanction,  the  work  was  so  ably  compiled 
that    it    gained    universal    respect :    it    was    called    the 
Breviarium  Extravagantium.   Some  years  afterwards  another 
compiler  brought  the  work  to  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III 
(1198).     And  this  was  followed  by  a  new  edition,  edited 
by   Bernard    of  Compostella ;  but    as  it  was  wanting  in 
sound  scholarship  and  critical  value.  Innocent  III  charged 
Peter   of  Benevento   to  compile   the  Corpus  Juris,  which 
was    afterwards    approved    and    became    the    authorized 
collection  of  Papal  decrees.     By  order  of  the  same  Pontiff 
the   decrees    issued    after    its    pubhcation,  and    especially 
those  of  the  Lateran  Council,  were  added  in  1215.^   Vincent 
of  Beauvais,   himself  a  Dominican   and   contemporary   of 
St.    Raymond,    mentions  ■  another    collection    made    by 
Honorius  III,  which  was  called  the  first  collection  or  the 
Compilatio  Honcrtana.^ 

Such  was  the  state  in  which    Gregory  IX  found  the 
Canons  of  the  Church  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of 


:.  xlix.,  who  c»U3 
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Peter.  All  these  collections  were  gathered  into  five 
volumes,^  as  we  learn  from  Vincent  of  Beauvais.  They 
were  compiled  at  different  periods,  and  required  the  most 
careful  study  and  revision.  Many  decrees  of  more  recent 
date  had  to  be  included,  and  a  more  precise  and  simple 
method  was  demanded.  In  his  work  Raymond  followed 
the  method  of  Bernard,  Bishop  of  Faenza,  whom  Vincent 
of  Beauvais  calls  a  *  Subtilissimus  Ordinator,'  and  reduced 
the  number  of  distinctions  from  twenty-five  to  five,  and 
the  number  of  titles  from  five  himdred  and  twenty  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty.  The  chapters  in  Raymond's 
work  were  almost  numerically  the  same,  as  in  the  pre* 
ceding  collections.  He  embodied  the  Constitutions  of 
Gr^ory  IX,  and  some  other  decrees  that  had  not  hitherto 
been  codified.  Raymond  began  his  work  in  1231  and 
completed  it  in  1234  ^^^^^  three  years  of  incessant  toil* 
The  Pope  announced  the  new  publication  in  a  Bull^  directed 
to  the  doctors  and  students  of  Paris  and  Bologna,  and 
commanded  that  the  work  of  St.  Raymond  alone  should 
be  considered  as  authoritative,  and  should  alone  be  used 
in  the  schools.'  It  takes  up  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Corpus  Juris,  and  though  it  was  added  to  in  subsequent 
years,  it  still  retains  its  form  and  authority.  The  work 
was  divided  into  five  books.  The  first  book  treats  of  the 
offices  of  clerics,  and  the  conditions  for  the  institution  of 
judicial  procedure ;  the  second  treats  of  judicial  procedure 
itself  ;  the  third  discusses  the  life  and  duties  of  the  clergy  ^ 
the  fourth  treats  of  matrimony,  and  the  fifth  of  crimes 
and  their  punishments.  A  sixth  book  was  added  to  the 
Decretales  of  Gregory  IX,  by  Boniface  VIII,  which  contains 


*  John  of  Colunna,  a  contemporary  of  St.  Raymond,  says,  in  hiS" 
Mare  Historicum,  that  the  collections  of  decrees  were  contained  in  four 
volumes,  cf,  Raymundiana,  fac.  i.,  p.  5,  and  ptissim.  We  need,  I  think». 
have  no  hesitation  in  acepting  the  statement  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

''Rex  Pacificus,'  Denifle.  Chart  Univ.  Paris  t.  L,  p.  154;  Ray- 
mundiana,  fac.  i.,  p.  23. 

' '  Volentes  igitur  ut  hac  tantum  compilatione  universi  utantur 
judiciis  et  in  scholis  districtius,  prohibemus,  ne  auis  praesumat  alian^ 
iacere  absque  Sedis  Apostolice  speciali.  Datum  Spoleti,  nonis  Septembris 
Pontificatus  nostri  anno  octavo. 
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the  decrees  issued  by  the  fourteen  Popes  who  reigned 
between  Gregory  and  Boniface.  The  Cletnetiiinae,  or  the 
Constitutions  of  Clement  V,  issued  in  the  Council  of  Venice, 
were  added  subsequently  in  1313,  and  the  Exlravaganies 
of  John  XXII,  and  the  Communes,  were  afterwards  em- 
bodied in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

When  Raymond  had  completed  the  difficult  task  set 
htm,  the  Pope  wished  to  give  the  saint  a  public  testimony  of 
his  esteem,  and  appointed  him  Archbishop  of  Tarragona. 
Raymond,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  undertook  without 
a  munnur  to  edit  the  Decretals,  though  it  was  a  work 
that  few  would  have  had  courage  to  face,  but  when  the 
honour  of  an  archbishopric  was  conferred  upon  him,  he 
absolutely  refused,  and  neither  the  prayers  of  the  Pontiff 
nor  the  threat  of  censures  could  move  him.  The  Pope 
had  to  yield,  but  compelled  him  to  name  a  candidate 
for  the  position.  Raymond  selected  William  of  Mongriu, 
who  was  a  man  of  great  sanctity  and  no  mean  soldier, 
for,  we  are  told,  that  while  awaiting  his  Bulls  he  attacked 
and  captured  the  island  of  Iviqa  from  the  Moors,  and 
annexed  its  spiritual  charge  to  the  archdiocese. 

The  work  of  editing  the  Decretals  was  too  much  for 
Raymond's  failing  strength.  His  health  broke  down,  and 
the  Papal  physician  ordered  his  return  to  Spain.  The 
Pope  was  intensely  grieved  at  losing  this  wise  counsellor, 
but  said,  '  I  prefer  to  know  that  he  is  living,  though  far 
away  from  me,  than  to  see  him  die  near  me,  or  reduced 
to  inactivity.'  Raymond  came  to  Rome,  the  humble 
friar,  and  though  he  was  the  first  hving  canonist,  he  left 
it  as  he  came.  The  members  of  the  papal  household 
said  to  one  another  when  they  saw  him  depart  with  his 
humble  belongings,  '  This  man  is  leaving  us  as  he  came, — 
as  poor  and  as  modest  as  on  his  arrival.  He  takes  with 
him,  neither  gold,  nor  dignities,  nor  honours.'' 

Raymond  arrived  in  Spain  in  the  autumn  of  1235,  to 
seek  the   repose  which   his  shattered  constitution  needed 

'  Jtaymundiana,  fac.  i.,  p.  25. 
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80  much.  His  peace,  however,  was  soon  disturbed.  The 
arrival  of  the  Grand  Penitentiary  was  noised  abroad,  and 
ecclesiastics  and  laymen  flocked  to  him  with  their  difficulties 
from  the  south  of  France  and  all  parts  of  Spain.  Through 
motives  of  delicacy  towards  the  Holy  See,  and  on  account 
of  his  declining  health,  he  sent  his  resignation  to  the  Pope. 
It  was  accepted,  but  Gregory  IX  and  his  successors  made 
use  of  the  great  canonist  in  all  kinds  of  difficult  under- 
takings to  the  end  of  his  Ufe.  At  Barcelona,  as  at  Rome, 
he  still  retained  the  supreme  confidence  of  the  sovereign 
Pontifife.1 

Raymond  was  elected  Master-General  of  the  Order  in 
1238.  Another  important  work  claimed  his  attention, — 
a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  Order. 
In  1228,  B.  Jordan  of  Saxony  had  a  compilation  of  the 
laws,  enacted  in  previous  chapters,  confirmed  at  the  General 
Chapter  held  that  year  in  Paris.  It  was  called  the  Liber 
Consuetudinum?  But  as  new  laws  were  made,  in  course 
<rf  time,  which  either  abrogated  or  modified  preceding 
enactments,  great  confusion  arose  and  a  new  edition  was 
demanded,  especially  as  B.  Jordan's  work  was  deficient 
in  that  order  which  logical  method  requires.  No  man 
was  better  fitted  for  the  task  than  the  General  himself. 
He  set  to  work  at  once,  and  the  new  edition  was  confirmed 
in  the  General  Chapters  of  1239  ^^^  1240.  The  form  in 
which  Raymond  left  the  Constitutions  remains  to  the 
present  day.  The  modifications  which  other  times  de- 
manded were  added  to  the  text  without  suppressing  it,  and 
form  a  commentary  on  the  text  itself.  A  great  canonist' 
once  said  that  the  Dominican  Constitutions,  as  drawn  up 
by  St.  Raymond,  are  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of 
legislation  in  the  Church,  and  it  is  now  a  matter  of  history 
that  they  served  as  a  basis  on  which  to  model  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  Code  Napoleon. 

Raymond  ruled  the  Order  as  General  for  only  two 
years.     His  failing  health  and  his  deep  humility  disposed 

^  C/.  Raymundiana  II.,  passim.     Bull.  Ord.  I.  passim  from  1236-Z275. 
*  Acta.  Cap.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  xi,  13,  Reichert. 
'  Cardinal  Bartolini. 
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him  to  resign  an  office  for  which  he  considered  himself 
unfit.  In  the  Chapter  held  at  Bologna  in  1240,  the  as- 
sembled Provincials  had  to  yield  to  his  solicitations,  and 
allow  him  to  retire  to  his  convent  in  Barcelona.  The 
entire  Order  expressed  its  indignation  at  the  weakness  of 
the  Definitors  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  the  General, 
and  insisted  that  a  law  should  be  made  in  the  following 
Chapter  that  no  General  should  be  allowed  to  resign  except 
for  the  very  gravest  reason.' 

During  his  two  years  of  office  Raymond  did  much  to 
advance  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Order.  We  owe  the 
Sutnma  contra  Gentes,  that  masterpiece  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor,  to  him,  as  he  commanded  the  saint  to  write  a 
treatise  against  the  errors  of  the  inhdels,  especially  the 
Arabs  and  Jews.*  He  established  schools  in  Spain  for  the 
study  of  Oriental  languages,  that  the  Fathers  might  be 
better  equipped  for  their  missions  among  the  Moors. 
Raymond  was  the  author  of  several  other  works  on 
ecdesiastical  legislation,  which  have  never  been  pubhshed, 
but  the  manuscripts  of  which  still  exist  in  continental 
libraries.'  He  died  in  1275,  and  was  canonized  by 
Oement  VHI. 

Michael  M.  0*Kane,  o.p. 


'  Act.  Cap.  General,  vol.  i 

'  Cf.  Raymundiana,  fac.  i. 

•  Cf.  Echard,  Scrip.  Ori..\. 
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THE  PARSEES  AND  ZOROASTER 

THE  name  Parsee  denotes  an  inhabitant  of  Persia, 
and  is  also  used  to  designate  those  followers  of  the 
teaching  and  religion  of  Zoroaster,  who  fled  from 
the  fanatical  fury  of  the  Mahommedan  invader,  and  found 
a  refuge  and  a  home  in  India.  Pars  and  Ears  were  the 
names  of  the  chief  district  in  Persia,  and  Farsi  is  the  name 
by  which  the  Persian  language  is  known.  To  instance 
one  or  two  elementary  examples :  the  Persian  sentence, 
Mmn  astam  Farsi,  means  *  I  am  a  Persian.'  Tu  asti 
FmH  Miam  means  ^Thou  art  a  Persian  man.'  Parsee, 
then,  means  Persian.  In  so  far  as  they  are  called  Irani 
or  Iranians,  they  are  designated  as  a  people  belonging  to 
that  part  of  Asia  called  Iran,  comprising  Persia,  and  some 
contiguous  countries.  The  Madommedm  conquerors  of 
India,  called  the  Parsees,  '  Guebres,'  pronounced  Goobras^ 
meaning  fire-worshippers,  and  used  the  term  mostly  in 
derision  and  contempt. 

The  descendants  of  Parsees  who  formerly  settled  down 
and  intermarried  in  Afghanistan,  are  known  in  that  country 
as  Durinis,  and  are  considered  a  low  caste  by  the  Afghans. 
Many  of  them  to  this  day,  retain  their  original  Persian 
family  names.  The  Parsee  refugees  in  India  have  been 
obliged  to  make  their  home  in  a  foregin  land  owing  to  the 
rise  of  Mahommedanism.  The  first  Mahommedan  invasion 
having  for  its  object  their  subjugation  to  Islamism,  took 
jdace  by  order  of  the  Caliph  Omar  in  a.d.  633.  This  was 
only  six  years  after  the  celebrated  victory  of  the  Emperor 
Heradius  over  the  Persians,  when  he  recovered  from  them 
the  true  Cross,  which  the  Persian  King  Chosroes  had  carried 
away  when  he  became  master  of  Jerusalem  three  years 
previously.  Fortunately  for  us  Christians,  the  true  Cross 
was  recovered  before  the  Mahommedan  invasions  of  Persia. 
Had  it  not  been,  the  Mahommedans  would  to  a  certainty 
have  destroyed  it,  for  their  reputation  for  the  spirit  of 
iconodasm  is  well  established. 

yoL.  xviii.  u 
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The  old  Persian  dynasty  and  religion  were  finally  over- 
thrown at  the  battle  of  Nahavand,  in  a.d.  641.  The 
Persian  king,  Yazdezard,  the  last  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty, 
took  to  flight,  and  was  afterwards  treacherously  murdered. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  were  forced  to  adopt  the  Ma- 
honunedan  faith,  but  a  number  fled  from  the  fanatical 
fury  of  their  persecutors,  and  took  refuge  in  Khorassan, 
where,  for  about  a  century,  they  remained  unmolested. 
At  length,  however,  persecution  reached  these,  and  as 
many  as  could  fled  again,  and  made  their  home  in  India, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  west  coast  in  the  eighth  century. 
The  Patsees  exist  now  mostly  in  India  ;  but  some  are  in 
China,  They  number  in  all  not  quite  one  hundred  thousand 
persons. 

In  India  the  Parsees  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz., 
Shehenshais  and  Kadmis.  The  word  Shehenshais  means 
'  imperials,'  and  the  word  Kadmis  means  those  '  walking 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  ancestors  ' — the  term  Kadmi  being 
derived  either  from  qadam,  '  ancient,'  or  from  qadim,  '  a 
step.'  This  distinction  of  classes,  which  is  by  no  means  a 
religious  one,  arose  under  the  following  circumstances. : — 
The  old  Persians  used  to  reckon  in  a  year,  twelve  months 
of  thirty  days  each,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  they  added 
five  days.  In  order  to  take  into  account  the  few  extra 
hours  and  to  adjust  the  time  approximately  with  the  full 
solar  year,  they  made  what  is  called  the  Kabisa,  or  inter- 
calation, by  adding  a  month  to  their  calendar  every  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  Whilst  the  Parsee  refugees 
were  in  Khorassan,  they  once  made  the  intercalation  ;  but 
after  this,  the  Parsees  who  settled  in  India  took  no  notice 
of  the  extra  hours  required  for  the  full  solar  year.  Con- 
sequently, when,  in  1746  a.d,,  a  celebrated  Irani  priest 
came  from  Persia  to  visit  his  co-religionists  in  India,  he 
discovered,  to  his  horror  and  amazement,  that  the  brethren 
were  considerably  behind  the  time.  Together  with  a  fierce 
controversy,  great  trouble  arose.  The  majority  adhered 
to  the  old  date,  and  are  called  Shehenshais  ;  whilst  the 
Kadmis  adopted  the  amended  computation  of  time,  thus 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  their  ancestors.     Such,  in  sub- 
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Stance,  is  the  origin  of  this  two  dasses  according  to  the 
Parsees  themselves,  and  according  to  the  teaching  of 
Dosabhai  Framji  Karaka,  c.s.l.,  a  great  authority  on  their 
history  and  teachings. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  with  a  pre-eminently 
business  people,  such  as  are  the  Parsees,  the  changing  of 
dd  dates  and  records  would,  in  many  instances,  have  led 
to  serious  trouble  and  confusion ;  and  this  explains  the  anti- 
pathy displayed  by  the  Shehenshais  towards  the  amended 
calendar.  The  difference  between  the  two  classes  is  no 
longer  a  source  of  friction.  They  are  very  friendly,  and 
even  intermarry. 

A  Parsee  believes  in  one  God — the  suspected  dualism 
of  their  system  will  be  briefly  touched  on  later.  He  believes 
in  angels,  good  and  bad.  He  likewise  believes  in  heaven, 
in  hell,  in  a  last  day,  and  in  a  general  judgment.  Asked  as 
to  whether  they  looked  for  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
a  Parsee  friend  informed  the  writer  that  they  know 
nothing  about  it.  They  say  that  after  death  a  man  has 
to  cross  a  bridge  that  leads  from  heaven  to  hell,  and  if 
he  has  led  a  wicked  life  he  will  grow  dizzy  on  the  bridge 
and  fall  into  hell.  They  regard  fire  with  great  veneration, 
and  particularly  the  sim,  which  is  to  a  Parsee  the  greatest 
manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  God  of  Nature.  A 
religious  Parsee  will  not  smoke.  They  are  not  fire  wor- 
shippers ;  but  they  have  fire  temples,  where  their  fire  priests 
or  *  Atarevakshos '  keeps  the  sacred  fire  perpetually  burning. 
To  them  God  is  the  light  of  the  world,  and  the  true  light 
that  enlighteneth  every  man  in  the  world.  Fire  represents 
God  and  they  venerate  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  one  only 
eternal  light  whom  they  adore  as  their  Creator. 

The  Parsees  are  not  alone  in  their  veneration  of  fire  as 
a  symbol.  The  Jews  were  notably  familiar  with  the  idea 
of  fire  connected  with  God  and  worship.  Did  not  God 
appear  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush  ?  And  do  we  not 
read  that  *  all  Mount  Sinai  was  on  a  smoke  because  the 
Lord  was  come  down  upon  it  in  fire '  ?  The  Israelites  were 
conducted  through  the  desert  by  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 
Furthermore,  we  read  in  Leviticus   the  following :     *And 
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the  Lord  spoke  to  Mases,  saying :  The  fire  on  the  altar 
shall  always  bum  and  the  priest  shall  feed  it.  .  .  .  This  is 
the  perpetual  fire  which  shall  never  go  out  on  the  altar.'' 

A  Parsee  will  tell  you  that  another  chief  reason  with 
them  for  venerating  fire  is,  that  when  Zoroaster,  their 
prophet,  was  challenged  to  prove  his  heavenly  mission  by 
the  evidence  of  a  miracle,  he  held  in  one  hand  fire  that 
did  not  bum  him.  The  late  Bishop  Meurin,  s.j.,  has 
pointed  out  that  Zoroaster  restored  not  only  the  idea  of 
the  unity  of  God,  but  also  the  most  ancient  and  char- 
acteristic Aryan  form  of  divine  service,  the  worship  of  fire^ 
as  the  most  suitable  representation  of  God,  corre5p(Hidiiig 
to  their  idea  of  God  as  Eternal  Light. 

An  interesting  question,  however,  is  this : — '  In  re- 
introducing among  the  Persians  the  proper  idea  of  fir& 
worship,  was  Zoroaster  possibly  influenced  by  his  know* 
ledge  of  the  Israelites  ?  *  The  supposition  is  by  no  means 
impossible.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  Zoroaster  was 
not  a  contemporary  of  Moses,  although  the  tendency  is 
to  ass^  him  a  somewhat  later  date.  In  either  case  he 
could  have  known  of  a  religious  people  with  whom  the 
veneration  of  fire  was  not  exaggerated,  though  connected 
with  their  ideas  and  service  of  the  one  tme  God.  Dosabhai, 
already  dted,  quotes  Dr.  Haug  as  saying,  '  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  we  assign  him,  Zoroaster,  a  later  date  than 
B.C.  looo,  and  one  may  find  even  reasons  for  placing  his 
era  much  earlier.'  Dosabhai  then  proceeds  to  state  that 
Mr.  Kharshedji  Restamji  Kama,  a  well-known  Oriental 
scholar  among  the  Parsees,  has,  on  the  authority  of  Greek 
and  Jewish  writers  and  on  that  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions, clearly  shown  in  his  Zarthust  Nama,  or  Life  of  Zoro- 
aster, that  their  prophet  lived  at  least  1,300  years  before 
Christ.  Dosabhai  admits  that,  even  among  Parsees,  there 
is  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  six  philosophers  who  at  dif- 
ferent times  bore  the  name  of  Zoroaster,  should  be  singled 
out  as  the  Persian  law-giver.  The  one  usually  acknowledged 
was  bom  at  Rae,  in  Media. 
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Taking  all  these  considerations  together,  it  need  not 
be  regarded  as  an  impossible  supposition,  that  Zoroaster, 
either  through  hearsay  or  by  actual  sight,  knew  of  the 
perpetual  fire  among  the  Hebrews,  knew  also  of  God's 
manifestations  to  them  in  fire,  and  was  thus  influenced 
in  reintroducing  among  the  Persians  the  proper  and  non* 
idolatrous  meaning  of  their  fire  worship,  as  it  is  so  commonly 
called. 

In  his  learned,  but  all  too  short  treatise,  entitled 
Zoroaster  and  Christ,  the  late  Archbishop  Meurin,  s.j.,  has 
pointed  out  how  general  this  religious  idea  of  perpetual 
fire  was  among  the  ancients,  and  how  it  has  been  accen- 
tuated by  Christianity  and  perpetuated  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  the  following  examples  will  show. 

The  Romans  had  their  Flamines,  or  fire  priests.  At 
Albalonga  there  existed  a  federal  altar  from  which  thirty 
Latin  towns  received  their  sacred  fire.  The  hearth  of 
Vesta  in  Rome  was  the  centre  for  the  Roman  state.  At' 
Olympia  the  Greeks  had  an  altar  of  Pan,  where  the  fire 
was  never  suffered  to  die  out. 

The  old  Germans  kept  an  ever-burning  lamp  before  the 
god  Thor.  The  Lithuanians,  in  Wilna,  kept  a  perpetual 
fire,  and  punished  with  death  any  priest  who  allowed  it 
to  go  out.  The  ancient  Irish,  at  Kildare,  kept  a  perpetual 
fire  in  honour  of  the  old  pagan  *  Bridgit  * — ^the  bright  or 
shining  one. 

Coming  down  to  Christian  times,  we  find  St.  John  the 
Baptist  referring  to  Christ  as  the  One  who  should  *  baptize 
them  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.*  Christ  Himself 
said :  '  I  came  to  cast  fire  on  the  earth  and  what  will  I  but 
that  it  be  enkindled  ?  *  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Holy 
Ghost  came  down  on  the  Apostles,  and  *  there  appeared  to 
fhem  parted  tongues  as  it  were  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  every 
one  of  them.'  St.  John  teaches  that  God  is  Light,  and  that 
in  Him  there  is  no  darkness.  Our  Lord  said  to  Nicodemus : 
^  The  Light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  daikness 
tather  than  the  light.'  He  likewise  said  openly  to  the 
Pharisees  :  *  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world.*  And  St.  Paul 
tells  his  disciples  :  *  You  were  heretofore  darkness,  but  now 
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light  in  the  Lord.'  Many  other  passages  could  be  cited 
to  the  same  purpose. 

We,  Catholics,  have  our  blessed  lights,  and  in  our  temples 
we  have  the  perpetual  light  shining  in  the  sanctuary  lamp, 
before  and  in  the  presence  of  the  sacramental  presence  of 
Him  Who  is  the  true  Light  that  enlighteneth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world.  On  Holy  Saturday,  too,  our 
priests  bless,  with  all  possible  solemnity,  the  new  fire. 
All  these  considerations  show  us  that  fire  as  a  religious 
symbol  is  very  ancient  and  very  general,  and  that  in  this 
matter  the  Parsees  do  not  stand  alone.  Those  who  know 
the  Parsees  will  never  accuse  him  of  being  a  fire  worshipper. 
He  venerates  fire  as  reminding  him  of  God,  the  Eternal 
Light. 

Zoroaster  is  called  in  the  Avtsta,  Spitama  Zarathostra* 
i^.,  Zoroaster  of  the  (royal)  family  of  Spitama.  He  i$ 
t)elieved  to  have  come  forward  at  the  age  of  about  thirty, 
Iwaring  the  sacred  fire  and  teaching  religion.  It  is  related 
of  him  that  he  was  killed  one  morning  whilst  at  prayer, 
by  a  general  of  King  Arjasp,  who  detested  the  new  mono- 
theistic teaching.  When  wounded,  Zoroaster  is  said  to 
have  flung  his  rosary  at  the  general,  killing  him  on  the 
spot. 

The  Parsees  dispose  of  their  dead  in  what  are  called 
'  towers  of  silence.'  The  dead  are  conveyed  there  with  all 
due  reverence,  and  are  left  on  the  tower  of  silence  until 
the  vultures  have  devoured  all  the  flesh  from  their  bones. 
The  Parsee  idea  is  that  the  earth  should  not  be  polluted 
with  dead  bodies.  According  to  a  leading  Indian  news- 
paper, in  a  recent  issue,  '  there  will  shortly  be  erected  in 
Bombay  a  crematorium  for  the  disposal  of  the  Parsee  dead. 
The  movement  to  substitute  cremation  as  a  clean  and 
attractive  system  of  disposal  for  the  present  system  of 
exposing  the  bodies  in  the  towers  of  silence,  to  be  devoured 
by  vultures,  is  set  on  foot  by  an  influential  section  of  the 
educated  Parsees,  with  is  dissatisfied  with  the  present  pri- 
mitive method.'  It  is  probable  that  this  movement  will 
be  a  source  of  much  trouble — in  fact  the  trouble  has  already 
begun — and  the  orthodox  Parsee  will  hold  out  against  such 
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aa  ^m>vati<xi  on  the  religious  plea  that  cremation  of  dead 
bo^fs  is  nothing  short  of  desecxatkm  of  fire,  their  8acre4 
lymboL 

It  would  be  grange,  and  perhaps  disappointing,  not  to 
find  wiong  a  people  cradled  in  that  part  of  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  Asia  which  is  in  proximity  to  the  Asia  of  Abraham 
9o4  MdchisedeCy  some  vestige  of  solemn  and  sacred  func- 
ticms  in  which  use  is  made  of  bread  and  wine.  Melchisedec 
is  generally  dismissed  with  a  reference.  The  great  number 
ci  writers  and  readers  are  content  to  know  that  the  verse 
in  the  psalm.  Dixit  Daminus^  takes  its  meaning  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  tjie  Book  of  Genesis. 
Now,  it  is  most  probable  that  when  Mdchisedec  offered  up 
his  sacrifice  of  bread  and  wine,  he  was  not  inaugurating  a 
new  rite  which  nobody  omderstood ;  but  was  performing 
one  understood  by  the  people  and  even  by  Abraham.  It 
would,  then,  seem  disappointing  if  we  did  not  find  some 
Itemnant  of  such  a  religious  rite  amongst  the  descendants 
of  a  contiguous  people. 

There  is  amongst  the  Parsees  a  most  solemn  and  extra- 
ordinary religious  rite  known  as  the  Daroon  of  the  Yasnas, 
i.e.,  a  certain  part  of  their  scriptures.  The  Daroon  consists 
in  this,  that,  first  of  all,  a  priest  is  necessary  for  the  fimc- 
tion.  On  the  third  night  and  before  the  fourth  morning 
after  the  death  of  a  Parsee,  the  priest  solemnly  blesses  or 
consecrates  six  large  round  unleavened  breads  or  hosts, 
and  six  small  ones.  Each  host  has  three  marks,  denoting 
good  thoughts,  good  words,  and  good  deeds.  The  priest 
Ukewise  blesses  wine  and  the  pomegranate.  He  consumes 
all  these  blessed  elements  himself,  and  nothing  is  distri- 
buted. The  whole  ceremony  is  most  solemn,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  afford  strength  and  assistance  to  the  departed 
one,  whose  soul,  according  to  the  Parsee  doctrine,  does  not 
leave  this  earth  for  the  first  three  days  after  death,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  takes  its  journey  into  the 
next  world,  across  the  bridge  whereon  so  many  grow  dizzy. 

It  is  possible  these  people  have  retained  the  idea  of 
their  priests  offering  bread  and  wine,  from  primitive  times. 
It  is  not  impossible  from  another  point  of  view,  to  suppose 
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that  if  the  primitive  idea  had  been  lost,  it  was  easy  to 
revive  it  from  amtact  with  or  knowledge  of  the  Jews, 
amongst  whose  nnbloody  sacrifices,  were  offerings  of  bread 
and  fruits,  and  amongst  whom  wine  was  one  of  the  re- 
cognised sacrificial  liquids.  We  know  that  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  He  our  Redeemer  has  come  and  instituted  the 
Christian  priesthood  according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedec, 
and  that  He  vouchsafes  to  us  His  presence  under  the 
appearances  of  bread  and  wine. 

The  more  one  knows  about  Parseeism  the  more  inter- 
esting it  is.  We  should  know  much  more  only  for  the  lost 
Nosks  or  volumes.  Much  was  destroyed  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  later  on  by  the  Mahoramedan  Caliph  Omar. 
What  we  do  know  of  the  Parsees,  certainly  throws  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  the  primitive  traditions  of  the  human  race 
cradled  in  that  part  of  the  earth. 

In  this  place  it  will  be  most  fitting  to  record  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Cologne  Catholics  concerning  the  three  Magi 
or  wise  men,  in  whose  honour  Cologne  Cathedral  has  been 
erected,  and  where  their  skulls  are  preserved  in  a  precious 
shrine.  The  tradition  is  as  follows — ^The  Magi  were 
Zoroastrian  priests  who  knew  of  Balaam's  prophecy.  They 
saw  his  star  in  the  East.  How  it  must  have  seemed  in 
keeping  with  their  ideas  of  fire  and  of  God,  that  He  should 
by  the  fiery  light  of  a  star,  guide  them  to  the  Light  of  the 
World  !  They  returned  to  their  own  country,  St.  Thomas 
on  his  way  to  India,  met  them  in  their  own  country,  and 
baptized  them.  The  Empress  St.  Helena  brought  their 
relics  to  Constantinople,  and,  in  1143,  they  were  transferred 
to  Milan.  Afterwards,  in  1164,  they  were  transferred  to 
Cologne  by  Archbishop  Reynold,  who  had  received  them 
from  the  Emperor  Frederic.  How  strange  it  seems  to 
contemplate  our  Catholic  priests  daily  offering  up  Mass  at 
that  shrine  where  repose  the  relics  of  three  Zoroastrian 
priests  ! 

The  Parsees  acknowledge  only  one  God,  under  the  name 
of  Ahura-Mazda.  All  the  sajne,  the  Zoroastrian  system 
is  open  to  the  charge  of  having  taught  a  dualism,  although 
we  must  repeat  that  the  Parsee  stoutly  believes  in  one 
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<kxl.  Zoroaster's  aim  was  to  save  Monotheism,  and  this 
ifiras  also  the  aim  of  the  Zervanites,  by  no  means  an  mi- 
influential  or  short-lived  sect  among  the  Parsees.  The 
Zervanites,  in  order  to  save  Monotheism,  lowered  Ormazd 
from  the  supreme  throne  and  put  him  on  an  equality  with 
Ahriman,  the  spirit  of  evil,  whom  they  called  Ormazd's 
twin-brother.  They  attributed  to  both  a  common  origin 
and  father  in  Zarvan  akarana,  or  the  deity  of  '  Boundless 
time.*  Zarvan  akarana  was  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
deity,  but  something  anterior  to  Ormazd  and  Ahriman. 
Zoroaster  blended  the  two  names,  Ahura  and  Mazda,  into 
one ;  Mazda,  the  eternal  creator,  and  Ahura,  the  first  of 
the  two  created  primeval  spirits. 

It  would  obviously  be  outside  the  scope  or  limits  of  this 
article  to  describe  further  the  confusion  on  this  point, 
whidi  is  said  to  found  in  the  system.  Sufficient  has, 
-however,  been  advanced  to  show  that  although  one  may 
read  dualism  in  the  system,  the  aim  of  Zoroaster  and  the 
aim  of  Zervanites  was  to  uphold  that  Monotheism  which 
the  Parsees  of  to-day  and  their  priests  adhere  to.  The  only 
dualism  that  the  modem  Parsee  believes  in,  broadly  speak- 
ing, is  the  daulism  we  ourselves,  as  Christians,  believe  in 
when  we  contemplate  the  angels  under  the  leadership  of 
St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  vanquishing  their  rebellious 
brother  and  his  host. 

A  question  which  is  agitating  the  Parsee  mind  at  present 
is  that  of  prosel3rtism.  There  are  a  few  isolated  cases, 
perhaps  only  one  or  two,  of  Europeans  having  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  and  one  can  learn 
from  the  Parsees  themselves  that  they  would  never  refuse 
to  receive  a  case  they  considered  genuine.  The  controversy 
relates  rather  to  the  question  of  recognising  as  Parsees 
poor  children  of  mixed  marriages,  and  to  the  advisability 
of  receiving  into  their  fold  any  poor  native  who  might 
express  a  wish  to  be  admitted.  Such  subjects,  if  admitted 
as  rightful  Parsees,  would  be  entitled  to  become  the  re- 
cipients of  large  donations,  the  sect  being  very  charitable, 
and  large  funds  having  been  left  by  deceased  leaders  of  the 
community  for   charitable  purposes  amongst   their  own 
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people.  Christianity  reckons  very  few  converts  from 
amongst  them.  Still,  there  are  instances  of  Paisees  having 
joined  the  Salvation  Army,  whidi  is  very  strong  in  Bombay. 
There  have  also  been  instances  where  Parsees  have  worked 
as  Protestant  missionaries.  Examples  of  this  kind,  how^ 
ever,  are  few  and  far  between.  As  a  people,  nowadays, 
they  are  very  wealthy,  and  show  a  keen  aptitude  for  bnsaness 
and  conmiercial  pursuits.  Their  great  opportunity,  which 
they  were  clever  enough  not  to  miss,  came  witii  the  arrival 
of  the  British  with  whom  they  have  abscdutdy  thrown 
in  their  lot.  Whether  as  contractors,  lawyers,  or  merchants 
they  almost  invariably  succeed  in  becoming  rich. 

The  Parsee  ladies  of  India  walk  about  or  drive  through 
the  streets  of  cities,  unmolested  and  with  the  greatest 
freedom.  They  are  even  to  be  seen  at  nearly  all  public 
social  functions,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  a  striking 
object  lesson  to  their  Indian  sisters,  whether  Hindoo  or 
Mahommendan,  in  ph3^ique,  usefulness,  and  mental  attain- 
ments. They  stand  out  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
ordinary  native  woman.  Female  education  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  with  them,  and  they  hope  soon  to 
have  their  own  lady  doctors.  Parsee  women,  by  copying 
the  ways,  the  habits,  and  the  education  of  their  European 
sisters,  are  setting  an  example  to  the  women  of  India 
which  they,  in  their  turn,  may  endeavour  to  copy,  and 
which  will  open  out  to  them  a  new  era,  in  bringing  them 
more  closely  into  touch  with  the  Christian  civilization  of 
the  West. 

Of  course  if  one  wishes  to  study  Zoroastrianism  more 
closely,  one  must  endeavour  to  leam  something  about  the 
Zend  language,  the  Avesta  language,  Pahlavi,  Persian, 
and  Sanscrit ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  menu  of  in- 
tellectual pabulum  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  appetite 
of  the  average  student  or  the  ordinary  reader.  For  such 
as  these,  who  are  occupied  with  other  things,  it  has  been 
the  humble  aim  of  the  writer  to  collect  all  the  foregoing 
facts  and  observations,  in  the  hope  that  his  brief  ethno- 
logical sketch  may  not  only  interest,  but  also  fill  in  a  very 
vacant  space  in  our  books.     Having  personal  friends  and 
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acquaintances  among  the  Parsees,  and  having  the  advan- 
tage of  conversation  with  themselves,  as  well  as  facilities 
for  finding  out  what  has  been  written  and  said  about  them» 
the  writer  was  persuaded  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  keep 
back  from  our  Catholic  readers  and  all  other  interested 
persons,  so  many  illustrations  and  facts  bearing  on  the 
history  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  peoples  of  primitive 
times* 

J.  A.  CUNNINGSAM. 
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THE  SENTIMENT  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

THE  more  outspoken  representatives  of  the  Sensationist 
school  having  taught  that  everything  spiritual  is  a 
delusion,  and  that  physical  enjoyment  is  the  highest 
aim  of  human  action,  necessarily  sought  to  reduce  the 
sentiment  of  the  beautiful  either  to  the  mere  feeling  of 
satisfaction  which  we  find  in  the  useful,  or  to  the  sensuous 
gratification  procured  through  the  medium  of  the  agreeable. 
The  belief  that  there  is  a  revelation  of  God  even  in  nature 
herself,  and  that  such  revelation  furnishes  a  conception  by 
which  a  future  life  of  mankind  becomes  intelligible,  they 
flippantly  repudiated  as  an  idle  dream  and  avowal  of  want 
of  power.  Beauty  denotes  a  pleasure-giving  quality,  but 
it  is  a  pleasure,  they  maintained,  which  belongs  wholly  to 
the  feelings,  and  in  which  the  understanding,  if  by  it  we 
mean  a  spiritual  or  supra-sensuous  faculty,  has  no  part 
whatever. 

Idealists,  on  the  contrary,  who  deny  that  we  have  a 
*  sensitive  '  knowledge  of  the  qualities  and  powers  of  things 
outside  the  mind,  removed  all  feeling  from  the  faculty  of 
aesthetic  appreciation.  Clearly  the  purpose  of  Catholic 
philosophy  in  dealing  with  esthetics  will  be  to  mediate 
between  these  two  theories,  and  to  show  that  appreciation 
of  Beauty  exalts  the  sensitive  naturcj  while  at  the  same  time 
it  helps  to  open  the  mind  to  the  apprehension  of  the  higher 
truth  and  meaning  of  life. 

And  first,  careful  analysis  clearly  shows  that  the 
vtiliiarian  theory  adopted  by  the  Sensationists,  and  which 
looks  only  to  the  immediate  material  well-being  of  the 
individual  or  the  race,  is  hopelessly  inadequate  to  account 
for  mankind's  deeper  sense  of  the  beautiful.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  element  of  uiility  is,  in  many  cases,  an  in- 
fluential and  concomitant  circumstance  in  human  enjoy- 
ment of  beauty.  In  architecture  the  mind  is  gratified  by 
the  useful  purpose  a  column  is  adopted  to  serve  as  well 
as  by  the  splendour  of  its  proportions ;  prospect  of  a  good 
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harvest  return  renders  the  smiling  meadow  and  golden 
com  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  thrifty  husbandman. 
If,  however,  we  concentrate  our  attention  on  that  which 
properly  impresses  us  in  the  world  of  material  things,  we 
shall  find  that  those  emotions  which  are  styled  *  aesthetic  * 
are  awakened  not  by  the  useful  as  such,  but  by  the  evidence 
of  lofty  conception,  the  excellence  of  noble  purpose,  or  the 
exquisite  skill  exhibited  in  the  object  presented  to  our 
observation ;  that  the  useful  of  itsdf ,  that  is,  apart  from 
any  artistic  significance  it  may  possess,  makes  no  appeal 
to  our  aesthetic  judgment,  and  that  beneath  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  whidi  it  produces,  either  a  self-centred  interest 
— iwhich  may  be  ethically  either  good  or  bad— or,  if  rela- 
tively considered,  a  marked  poverty  of  view,  is  manifest. 
JBsthetic  sentiment  is  not,  then,  an  egoistic  affection,  as 
the  Sensationists  would  have  us  think ;  for  the  objects  to 
which  it  attaches  transcend  the  atmosphere  of  our  own 
petty  wants  and  self-centred  ambitions,  and  when  properly 
conceived  awaken  longings  and  aspirations  which  we 
recognise  as  our  noblest  and  best,  and  which  had  been 
unattainable  by  us  were  there  not  naturally  in  man  non- 
selfish  impulses.  But,  further,  the  intensely  personal  fact 
bfought  home  to  us  by  the  psychological  study  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  beautiful  is,  that  apart  from  his  every 
desire  to  possess,  apart  from  his  every  selfish  purpose,  man 
needs  to  worship ;  that  inherent  in  every  human  being  are 
religious  instincts  to  love,  to  revere,  and  to  adore,  which 
can  never  rest  content  till  the  mystery  of  Divine  Power 
which  lies  behind  and  beyond  all  sensible  phenomena,  is 
made  known  in  the  dear  Ught  of  its  own  intelligibility. 
And  so  deeply  rooted  is  this  conviction  that  men  will  rather 
worship  a  false  God  than  no  God  at  all.  True,  it  is  only 
jn  the  unobstructed  vision  of  the  Divine  nattire  as  enjoyed 
7)y  the  blessed  in  heaven,  that  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
<k)d  are  to  be  fully  realized.  Nevertheless,  it  must  have 
entered  into  the  original  designs  of  the  all-wise  Creator 
that  man,  while  he  is  incapable  of  being  fully  satisfied  by 
any  finite  object,  should  not  remain  unappreciative  of  the 
thkigs  which  this  wonderful  world  contains,  _and  which. 
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in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  are  a  revelation  of  the  Divine 
attributes  :  '  Invisibiha  Dei  per  ea  quae  facta  sunt  intellecta 
conspiciuntur.'  The  cedar  that  crowns  the  brow  of 
Lebanon  as  well  as  the  tiniest  flower  that  blooms  on  Carmel's 
hallowed  mount,  speak  to  us  of  the  love  and  power  and 
wisdom  of  Him  Who  called  them  forth  from  the  damp 
cold  earth.  '  Omnium  pulchritudo,  vox  eonim  est  confi- 
tentium  Deum.''  And  it  is  in  the  joyous  elation  which  we 
experience  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  thus 
understood,  that  we  realize  precisely  what  is  meant  by 
aesthetic  sentiment  in  the  highest  use  of  the  term — namely, 
a  permanent  stimulus  to  the  nobler  aspirations  of  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  affinity  existing  between  the 
feelings  aroused  by  the  agreeable  and  those  attached  to 
exercise  of  the  esthetic  faculties,  consists  in  this,  that  both 
include  acts  of  sensuous  consciousness.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  that  while  the  former  imply  a  wider  range  of 
physical  sensibility — ^the  five  senses,  taste,  smell,  hearing, 
sight,  and  touch,  are  all  productive  of  agreeable  feeling — 
the  latter  are  more  akin  to  the  moral  sentiment,  and  involve 
a  more  direct  appeal  to  intelligence.  A  choice  perfume  is 
very  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  smell,  a  bright  colour  attracts 
the  eye,  food  tastes  sweet,  but  the  gratification  afiorded 
in  all  three  cases  is  mostly  of  a  lower,  sensuous,  or  organic 
character,  the  accompanjdng  exercise  of  the  intellect  being 
very  faint.  Appreciation  of  beauty,  on  the  contrary, 
being  an  essentially  intellectual  act, — in  Scholastic  phrjise- 
ology,  Pi4chrutn  respicit  vim  cognoscitivam,  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  sentiment  which  follows,  lies  in  its  rational 
character.  Unity  amid  variety  is  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  of 
all  forms  of  beauty,  and  this  unity  it  is  possible  only  for 
intellectual  natures  to  grasp.  Hence,  in  the  emotional 
state  aroused  by  the  apprehension  of  sensible  beauty,  eis, 
for  instance,  when  we  watch  the  varying  glories  of  dawn, 
or  listen  to  the  perfect  harmony  of  musical  sounds,  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing  as  well  as  the  imagination  have 
all  indeed  a  part  to  play,  but  it  is  a  peirt,  be  it  observed, 

'  St.  Augasline,  Enarrat.  in  Ps.  14S. 
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is  not  only  in  harmony  with,  but  also  subservient  to 
the  pleasurable  consciousness  of  the  higher  activity  of 
the  cognitive  faculties ;  and  the  result  is  the  calming,  puri- 
fying, and  ennoUing  of  the  affections.  The  luxurious 
feelings  of  delight  produced  by  the  agreeable,  being,  as 
the  Sensationists  maintain,  of  an  absolutely  sensuous 
diaracter,  obviously  require  more  to  be  kept  under  watchful 
cofitnd  and  restrained  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  a 
pore  and  enlightened  conscience,  because  they  pass  more 
rapidly  into  passion,  or  induce  more  readily  a  restless 
craving  after  fresh  excitements  and  new  sensations  whose 
tendency  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth  and  development 
<rf  moral  well-being.  We  live  in  a  perpetual  illusion  when 
our  judgment  regarding  any  pleasures  to  be  attained,  is 
determined  solely  by  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  or  by 
any  standard  of  artificial  culture  or  conventional  refinement 
that  excludes  moral  discrimination  and  moral  approval. 

But,  it  will  be  urged,  for  the  self-same  reason  aesthetic 
sentiikient  must  likewise  be  controlled,  for  the  beautiful 
in  art  too  often  flatters  the  vulgar  taste  of  the  wicked  and 
the  base,  while  in  literature,  the  drama,  and  music,  it  not 
less  frequently  induces  an  emotionalism  which  is  enfeebling 
and  demoralizing  rather  than  strengthening  and  elevating. 
The  reality  of  this  evil  must  be  attributed  either  to  the 
interference  of  other  agencies  in  the  sentient  subject,  or 
to  the  meretricious  enrichments  and  lascivious  suggestive- 
ness,  whose  purpose  we  are  grown  quite  accustomed  to  hear, 
is_^the  fuller  and  harmless  promotion  of  aesthetic  culture, 
but  which  have,  in  fact,  degraded  some  of  the  best  works 
of  a  vast  number  of  sculptors  and  painters  as  well  as  those 
of  novelists  and  dramatists.  Not  only  CathoUc  moralists, 
but  such  thinkers  as  Plato,  Newton,  Paley,  and  Kant, 
insist  that  the  highest  use  of  the  beautiful  in  its  objective 
]rfiases,  is  its  use  as  a  S3nnbol  of  moral  good.  From  such 
testimony,  then,  it  is  evident  that  moral  dispositions  are 
a  primary  condition  of  aesthetic  culture. 

The  advocates  of  Associational  Psychology  identified 
aesthetic  sentiment  with  a  state  of  reverie  or  musing  wherein 
the  faculties  wander,  though  among  kindred  impressions. 
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far  away  from  the  immediate  object  of  perception.  Thus, 
a  plain  of  ripe,  waving  com  is  said  to  produce  aesthetic 
emotion  because  it  suggests,  through  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation, the  gentleness  and  playfulness  of  human  character  ; 
painting  and  sculpture  because  they  remind  us  of  some 
likeness  to  persons  from  whom  fate  and  distance  sever  us. 

In  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  our  thoughts  are 
often,  indeed,  diverted  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  present 
to  the  kindred  impressions  of  past  experience.  Moreover, 
that  pleasing  associations  conspire  to  enrich  the  pleasurable 
sentiment  of  admiration  attesting  the  actual  presence  of 
the  beautiful,  we  readily  admit.  But  here  the  argument 
ends.  There  is  in  the  esthetic  excellence  of  the  creations 
of  human  genius,  as  well  as  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  a 
secret  power,  that  stirs  new  impulses  within  us  and  thrills 
us  with  emotion,  apart  from,  and  independently  of,  the 
recollection  of  any  impression  in  our  previous  life.  Beauty 
gives  pleasure  and  Association  gives  pleasure,  but  to 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  notions  of  Beauty  and  Asso- 
dation  represent  what  is  fundamentally  one  and  the  same 
thing,  or  that  the  power  of  Association  is,  in  final  analysis, 
the  one  and  all-sufficient  explanation  of  aesthetic  sentiment, 
is  not  only  unwarrantable,  but  leads  inevitably  to  th( 
denial  of  the  objective  reality  of  all  forms  of  beauty. 

Another  interesting  class  of  feelings  closely  related  tc 
the  sesthetic  sentiment  are  those  awakened  by  the  appre- 
hension of  the  true.  The  intelligence  having  found  trutl 
contemplates  it  with  pleasure,  of  which  the  sensitive  nature 
owing  to  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  is  more  or  less  con- 
scious ;  but  it  is  a  pleasure  enjoyed  more  often  at  th< 
expense  of  prolonged  mental  effort.  In  the  fair  sights  am 
smiling  aspects  of  nature  the  mind  will  perceive  a  thousant 
charms  even  though  it  fail  to  pierce  through  the  veil  o 
phenomena  wherein  the  true  lies  hidden.  Nor  is  it  difficul 
to  understand  how  the  minds  of  men  will  fail  to  grasp  th^ 
truth  of  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church  even  thougl 
they  pause,  in  unconscious  suspense,  to  admirejthe  purit' 
and  excellence  of  its  precepts.  The  true  qua  tnie'makes  m 
impression  on  the  organs  ofjsense,  and  consequently  convey 
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no  delightful  image  that  can  be  pictured  by  the  imagina- 
tion :  it  is  the  intellect  only  that  transcending  the  world 
of  sense  can  contemplate  it  as  an  object  of  pure  thought. 
Hence,  most  of  the  truths  which  even  come  within  the 
scope  and  power  of  natural  reason,  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
attained  only  with  difficulty.  Moreover,  apprehension  of 
tmth,  even  when  unattended  with  difficulty,  is  compara- 
tively more  often  destitute  of  all  emotional  warmth.  Take, 
for  example,  the  two  first  among  the  primary  laws  of  all 
science  and  of  all  truth,  the  principle  of  contradiction  and 
the  principle  of  identity,  viz. :  *  It  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be ; '  and  *  What  is,  is.*  Here  the 
tmth  is  so  evident  that  the  mind  cannot  withhold  its  assent ; 
yet  it  is  a  cold  state  of  intellectual  perception,  leaving  us 
absolutely  emotionless.  The  beautiful,  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  is  said  to  be  more  human :  along  with  the 
delight  due  to  intellectual  apprehension,  there  is  also 
much  gratification  dependent  on  the  energies  of  the  senses 
and  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  :  hence,  its  fascination 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  true  considered  as  an  object  of 
abstract  thought,  or  as  a  reality  whose  perception  is  possible 
only  by  dint  of  plodding  insistence. 

It  remains  to  point  out  the  difference  in  character 
between  aesthetic  sentiment  and  enjoyment  of  the  good. 
Will,  as  St.  Thomas  explains,  is  the  faculty  which  has  for 
its  object  the  good  as  apprehended  by  reason.  As  the 
intellect  cannot  but  assent  to  first  principles,  so  the  will 
cannot  but  tend  towards  the  good  in  general,  bonum 
commune.  Now  the  beautiful,  whose  apprehension  cheers 
the  heart  and  inspires  the  mind  with  ennobling  ideals,  is 
a  particular  good  comprised  as  such  vmder  the  general  or 
imiversal  good  proper  to  a  rational  being.  Hence,  all 
aesthetic  emotion,  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  response  to  good 
perceived.  It  requires  little  reflection,  however,  to  see  that 
good  in  general,  bonum  commune,  has  not  for  its  object 
the  realization  of  the  beautiful  ;^  for  much  that  is  good 

*  The  schoolmen  taught  that  the  eood,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true, 
are  but  difierent  aspects  of  what  is  fundamentally  one  and  the  same 
tiling — ^namely,  ens.  Their  meaning  is  plainly  this,  that  what  is  beautiful 
is  also,  entitatively  considered,  good  and  true.    Still  it  is  a  mistake  to 
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and  perfect  of  its  kind  may  fall  far  short  of  the  lofty  con- 
ception and  artistic  purpose  which  appeal  to  our  aesthetic 
judgment.    Further,   enjoyment  of  the  good,  being   an 
act  of  the  appetitive  faculty,  necessarily  implies  actual 
possession  of  the  object :  de  ratione  boni  est  quod  in  eo  Mbiio 
quietetur  appetUus.    The  joy  awakened  by  the  beautiful 
is  due  to  the  unimpeded  activity  of  the  cognitive  faculties  : 
Pulckrutn  est  id  cujus  apprehensio  placet.    We  strive  to 
possess  the  good :  we  are  content  to  admire  the  beautiful ; 
the  latter  is  a  disinterested  affection,  the  former  denotes 
a  desire  of  personal  appropriation.     It  may  be  urged, 
indeed,  that  admiration  begets  love,  and  that  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  love  is  to  bring  about  union  with  the 
object  bdoved.    This  love  of  beauty,  howeva:,  is  per- 
marily  and  essentially  a  love  of  knowledge,  of  contan- 
plation,|^and  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  all  forms 
of  appetency,  rational   and   sensitive,  by '  which  the  soul 
tends  towards  objects  outside  the  mind.     Cognition,  as 
St.  Thomas  observes,  goes  before  appetite,  and  the  nature 
of  the  former  may  be  most  pleasurable  in  itself  even  though 
desire  to  secure  possession  of  the  object  be  not  actually 
evoked.     The  Scholastic  principle  is  inexorable  :  Pulchra 
dicuntur  quae  visa  placent.     We  seek  the  presence  of  the 
beautiful,  we  love  to  linger  in  the  contemplation  of  its 
charms  ;  but  the  desire  to  appropriate  it  as  a  means  to 
ulterior  advantage,  is  a  new  volitional  state  quite  distinct 
from  the  aesthetic  sentiment  properly  so-called. 

Goethe  affords  us  a  happy  illustration  of  the  disinterested 
character  of  the  aesthetic  sentiment  in  the  inspiring  im- 
pression he  received  from  Raphael's  picture  of  St.  Cecilia. ^ 
The  saint,  holding  a  miniature  organ,  is  the  centre  of  a 
group — St.  Paul,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  and  St.  Augustine — who  all  exhibit  a  lifelike 
individuality  as  well  as  an  air  of  perfect  devotion  and 
contemplative  thought.     On   the  ground   before  her   are 


invert  the  principle,  and  assume  that  the  phenomenon  wliich  partakes 
of  the  good  and  true,  partakes  in  like  manner  of  the  beautiful. 

^  Painted,  in  15 13,  at  the  instance  of  Cardinal  Pucci,  for  the  Church 
of  Sam  Giovanni,  in  Monte»  near  Bologna. 
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strewn  various  musical  instruments, — symbols  depicted 
with  such  excellent  effect  that  a  rising  of  the  sentiments 
and  aspirations  from  earthly  music  to  the  more  exquisite 
mdody  of  divine  love,  is  hsqppily  suggested.  Her  every 
feature  is  radiant  with  serenity  and  grace ;  her  steadfast 
and  longing  eyes  fixed  on  high  ;  while  in  a  rift  in  the  clouds 
a  choir  of  angels  appear,  celebrating  in  psalms  and  h3rmns 
the  praises  of  her  Divine  Lord.  *  Were  my  entire  being 
to  be  presently  annihilated,'  Goethe  exclaimed,  *  I  could 
not  desire  less  earnestly  the  endless  duration  of  this 
masterpiece.' 

Apart  from  its  disinterested  character,  the  above  brief 
analjrsis  of  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  reveals  a  two- 
fold element — ^the  one  sensuous,  the  other  intellectual. 
The  visual  and  auditory  senses,  the  imagination,  and  the 
intellectual  faculties,  have  all  a  part  to  play — something 
to  seek  out  and  assimilate ;  but  as  the  mind  discerns  more 
than  the  eye  can  see,  or  the  ear  can  hear,  or  the  imagination 
can  represent,  it  is  evident  that  human  appreciation  of 
beauty  is  essentially  an  act  of  intellectual  consciousness, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  emotion  following  thereon,  is 
eminently  one  of  rational  delight. 

Secondly,  if  we  prescind  from  the  part  played  by  the 
quality  of  the  organic  stimulus  accompanying  the  mental 
impression,  the  intensity  and  duration  of  aesthetic  emotion 
will  be  conditioned  by  the  vividness  and  force  of  our  per- 
ception and  by  the  development  of  our  canons  of  taste. 

Finally,  and  this  is  the  most  important  consideration 
of  the  whole,  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  sentiment  realizes 
its  completeness  in  that  pure,  affective  disposition  of  mind 
and  heart  whose  primary  object  is  God,  the  infinite  source 
of  all  beauty,  and  whose  secondary  object  is  all  created 
things  in  as  far  as  they  flow  from  God,  and  inasmuch  as 
they  are  the  mirror  that  reflects  the  Divine  perfections  to 
our  eyes.  This  was  the  characteristic  of  all  saints.  Pos- 
sessed though  they  were  by  the  fire  of  Divine  charity,  they 
could  not  remain  insensible  to  the  beauties  of  nature  around 
them.  In  the  different  degrees  of  perfection  in  things 
which  exist,  they  saw  a  faint  yet  real  shadow  of  the  Divine 
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Eternal  Beauty  whose  unutterable  splendour  fills  the 
regions  of  the  blest.  And  we,  too,  if  we  would  secure  to 
ourselves  an  increase  of  the  happiness  attainable  here  on 
earth,  must  imitate  the  example  of  the  saints  in  the  kindly 
spirit  and  lively  regard  with  which  we  view  all  things  that 
come  before  us,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gifts  which 
the  Creator"  hasjbestowed  upon  them. 

J.   L.   DOHERTY,  O.D.C. 
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THE  CATHOUC  CHURCH  AND  HUMAN 

LIBERTY-IV 

{PURPOSE  in  this  article  to  treat  of  the  question 
of  scientific  freedom,  or  freedom  in  the  wide  field  of 
scientific  knowledge.  Are  Catholics  free  in  the  de- 
partments of  mathematics,  the  physico-chemical  sciences, 
biology  ?  Are  they  free  to  form  an  independent  judgment 
on  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  ?  Does  the  Church 
permit  them  the  liberty  of  consulting  and  interpreting 
without  limitation  the  original  sources  of  ecclesiastical 
history  ?  Are  they  free  to  apply  the  critical  and  historical 
methods  to  the  questions  of  the  authorship  and  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  ?  And  may  Catholics  propoimd  to  the  world 
whatever  theories  they  believe  to  be  true  or  probably  true 
in  these  various  departments  of  natiual  knowledge  ? 

According  to  recent  agnostic  critics  the  scientific  method 
is  incompatible  with  the  *  blind  faith  '  of  Christians,  and 
particularly  of  Catholics ;  and,  in  modem  times,  it  is 
their  glory,  they  say,  to  have  effected  the  emancipation  of 
the  human  mind  from  the  slavery  of  authority,  evangelical 
and  ecclesiastical,  and  to  have  brought  it  back  to  processes 
of  intellectual  enquiry  more  congenial  to  its  rational  char- 
acter, in  the  immediate  contemplation  of  the  phenomena 
and  laws  of  Nature. 

The  improver  of  natural  knowledge  [writes  Mr.  Huxley] 
absolutely  refuses  to  acknowledge  authority,  as  such.  For 
Um,  scepticism  is  the  highest  of  duties ;  bhnd  faith  the  one 
Impardonable  sin.  And  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  every  great 
advance  in  natural  knowledge  has  involved  the  absolute  rejec- 
tion of  authority,  the  cherishing  of  the  keenest  scepticism, 
the  annihilation  of  the  spirit  of  blind  faith  ;  and  the  most  ardent 
votary  of  science  holds  his  firmest  convictions  not  because 
the  men  he  most  venerates  hold  them«  not  because 
their  verity  is  tested  by  portents  and  wonders,  but  because 
his  experience  teaches  him  that  whenever  he  chooses  to  bring 
these  convictions  into  contact  with  their  primary  source.  Nature 
— ^whenever  he  thinks  fit  to  test  them  by  appealing  to  experi- 
ment and  to  observation — Nature  will  confirm  them.    The  man 
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of  science  has  learned  to  believe  ia  justification,  not  by  faith, 
but  by  verification.' 

And  according  to  the  same  eminent  scientist  not^merdy 
is  the  Catholic  system  of  authority  antagonistic  to  the 
scientific  spirit  and  the  scientific  method,  but  the  Catholic 
Church  must,  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  resist  the  pro- 
gress of  science  Eind  modem  civilization.  In  an  essay  on 
'Scientific  Education^  speaking  incidentally  of  the  training 
of  the  Protestant  clergy,  he  write^: — '  Our  great  antagonist 
— I  speak  as  a  man  of  science — the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  one  great  organization  which  is  able  to  resist,  and  must, 
as  a  matter  of  life  and  death  resist  the  progress  of  science  and 
modem  dvUizaiion?  manages  her  affairs  much  better.* 

I  will  explain,  then,  in  the  first  part  of  ray  article,  what 
is  meant  by  Science  and  the  Scientific  Method,  and  state  in 
a  general  way  the  Catholic  position  in  relation  to  scientific 
liberty ;  and  then  I  will  deal  in  detail  with  the  freedom  of 
Catholics '  to  employ  observation  and  experiment  in  the 
examination  of  the  natural  sources  of  information,  and  to 
propound  scientific  theories  and  accept  the  theories  pro- 
pounded by  others. 


Is  it  true  that  Catholics  must  accept  with  '  blind  faith," 
and  in  the  measure  in  which  the  Church  may  be  pleased 
to  dole  them  out,  the  truths  of  natural  science,  of  philo- 
sophy, of  history,  of  religion  ?  Or  may  Catholics,  like  all 
other  seekers  after  truth,  knock  directly  at  the  door  of 
Nature  and  pray  her  and  importune  her,  in  the  scientific 
form  of  prayer,  by  observation  and  experiment  by  deduc- 
tion and  induction,  to  vouchsafe  to  grant  them  a  share  in 
the  riches  of  the  knowledge  of  her  hidden  laws  and  mys- 
teries ?  Before  I  proceed  to  answer  these  questions  and 
thereby  exfjose  the  injustice  of  the  charge  levelled  against 
the  Catholic  Church,  that  she  frowns  on  and  discourages, 

'UyScnons.^.  is. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  53- 

'  The  Holies  are  miDC. 
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if  she  does  not  positively  condemn,  the  scientific  spirit  and 
the  scientific  method,  and  that  she  must,  as  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,  resist  the  progress  of  science  and  modern 
civilization,  I  must  premise  a  brief  reply  to  the  preliminary 
qaestion.  What  is  Science,  and  what  is  the  Scientific  Method? 

The  Scientific  Method  is  always  understood  to  be 
opposed  to  the  method  of  authority,  and  its  nature  can  best 
be  explained  by  describing  what  is  meant  by  Science  itself. 
Agnostics  and  Positivists,  who  deny  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  soul  in  man  and  regard  human  nature  '  only  as 
the  cunningest  of  all  Nature's  clocks,'  are  necessarily  driven 
to  advocate  an  identity  in  kind,  though  they  admit  a  vast 
difference  in  degree  of  perfection,  between  the  knowledge 
of  man  and  the  sense-knowledge  of  the  sentient  animal, 
and  to  reduce  all  human  scientific  knowledge  to  the  obser- 
vation of  the  individual  facts  of  Nature  and  the  order  of 
their  succession.  Few,  however,  if  any,  adhere  consistently 
to  this  theory ;  in  their  daily  actions  and  in  their  purely 
scientific  and  uncontroversiaJ  writings  the  most  militant 
advocates  of  monism  will  be  found  to  suppose  or  even  to 
admit  explicitly  not  only  the  power  of  observing  and 
correlating  the  individual  facts  of  Nature,  but  also  the 
existence  of  immediate  intuitive  aprioristic  truths  and 
general  necessary  conclusions  or  laws  which  are  inferred 
from  the  observation  of  the  individual  phenomena  of 
Nature. 

And  the  Scholastics :  how  is  Science  and  the  Scientifii 
Method  understood  by  them  ?  Science  is  sometimes  under- 
stood by  the  Scholastics  to  include  every  species  of  certain 
knowledge,  no  matter  how  acquired  ;  and  in  this  sense  the 
term  Science  is  applied  indifferently  to  intuitive  truths, 
to  the  objects  of  immediate  observation  and  experiment, 
to  condusions  demonstrated  from  evident  principles,  and 
to  truths  learned  from  the  testimony  of  trustworthy 
authority.  In  the  strict  acceptation  of  Science  the  Scho- 
lastics adopt  the  Aristotelic  definition :  Scire  autem  unam- 
quamque  rem  arbitramur,  cum  causam,  ob  quam  res  est,  et 
illius  causam  esse  et  fieri  non  posse  ut  res  aliter  se  habeai, 
cognoscere  arbitramur.    We  have  scientific  knowledge  of  a 
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truth  or  body  of  truths,  when  we  know  the  principles  from 
which  they  are  deduced,  when  we  demonstrate  that  the 
premisses  from  which  they  are  deduced  are  really  their 
principles  or  causes,  and  that  in  the  circumstances  the 
truths  follow  necessarily  from  these  premisses.  Thus  by 
careful  observation  and  experiment  scientists  have  demon- 
trated  that  water  rises  in  a  pump,  not  from  Nature's  abhor- 
rence of  a  vacuum,  but  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Science  supposes,  in  the 
subject,  not  mere  hypothesis,  nor  doubt,  nor  probability, 
but  certainly.  It  supposes  certainty  of  a  truth  which  is  in 
the  circumstances  necessary,  as  Professor  Tyndall,  with 
Aristotle,  well  remarks  : — 

The  truly  scientific  intellect  never  can  attain  rest  until  it 
reaches  the  forces  by  which  the  observed  succession  is  produced 
...  In  common  with  the  most  ignorant,  he  shares  the  beUef  that 
spring  will  succeed  winter,  that  summer  will  succeed  spring, 
that  autumn  will  succeed  summer,  and  that  winter  will  succeed 
autumn.  But  he  knows  still  further — and  this  knowledge  is 
essential  to  his  intellectual  repose — that  this  succession,  besides 
being  permanent,  is,  under  the  circumstances,  necessary.^ 

And  finally.  Science  supposes  certain  knowledge  not 
reached  by  intuition,  nor  by  immediate  perception  through 
the  senses,  but  acquired  by  a  process  of  reasoning  and 
demonstration  from  evident  general  principles  or  from 
experiment  and  the  immediate  observation  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  Nature. 

All  conclusions  demonstrated  from  general  principles, 
which  are  themselves  evident  to  the  scientist,  or  from 
immediate  personal  observation  and  experiment,  come 
under  the  designation  of  a  strict  science.  But  what,  if 
the  principles  themselves  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  accepted 
on  authority  ?  The  most  conscientious  and  painst^ing 
historian  who  consults  all  the  original  sources  and  devotes 
years  of  patient  research  to  the  production  of  a  great  histo- 
rical work  yet  must  accept  on  the  authority  of  the  original 
writers  the  facts  or  principles  from  which  he  draws  perhaps 
very  evident  and  very  important  generalizations ;  is  his 

'  FragnKnts  of  Science,  vol.  ii.,  p.  29. 
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work  strictly  scientific  ?  Has  he  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  Medicine,  who  receives  on  the  testimony  of  others  and 
not  by  personal  observation  and  experiment  the  principles 
of  physics,  chemistry  and  biology,  on  which  Medicine 
depends  ?  Is  supernatural  theology  a  science,  seeing  that 
the  conclusions  demonstrated  in  theology  depend  ultimately 
on  truths  accepted  on  the  authority  of  the  divine  testimony  ? 
Scotist  philosophers  and  theologians  would  reply  that 
historical  generalizations,  though  most  certain  and  evident, 
are  not  strictly  scientific,  as  they  depend  on  facts  which 
are  believed  on  the  authority  of  the  original  documents, 
and  which  cannot  be  verified  by  the  historian  himself ; 
that  supernatural  theology  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense, 
a  science,  though  its  conclusions  may  be  quite  evident, 
as  the  principles  from  which  theological  conclusions  are 
demonstrated  are  the  revealed  truths,  which  are  believed 
by  faith  on  the  authority  of  the  divine  testimony ;  that 
Medicine  and  similar  dependent  sciences  {scieniias  sub- 
ordinaias)  which  borrow  from  the  principles  established 
in  other  sciences  {scientiis  subordinantibus)  are  not  known 
scientifically,  imless  both  the  distinctive  principles  of  the 
particular  science  and  the  principles  borrowed  from  other 
sciences  are  cognised  by  the  same  mind  from  their  own 
intrinsic  evidence.  Thomists,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tain that  historical  and  theological  conclusions  and  general- 
izations can  be  truly  scientific,  as  their  principles  are  received 
on  unimpeachable  authority  ;  and  that  students  of  Medicine 
and  kindred  sciences  who  accept  on  authority  the  principles 
borrowed  from  the  subordinant  sciences,  are  entitled  to  the 
honourable  title  of  truly  scientific  investigators,  as  they 
know  that  these  principles  are  capable  of  scientific  demon- 
stration and  are  scientifically  demonstrated  by  others  in 
their  own  respective  sciences.  In  modem  times,  when  there 
is  such  specialization  of  intellectual  work,  and  when  investi- 
gators in  a  particular  science  have  not  time  to  examine 
scientifically  the  principles  borrowed  from  other  sciences, 
I  think  the  Thomistic  view  will  conunend  itself  to  most 
scientific  workers ;  especially  in  a  science  like  Medicine, 
which,  besides  the  principles  borrowed  from  physics  and 
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chemistry,  has  also  its  own  special  and  distinctive  principles 
and  laws. 

Science  therefore  is,  as  l(^cians  aay,  more  comi«e- 
hensive  but  less  extensive  than  certainty.  It  includes 
colainty ;  but  moreover  it  supposes  the  certainty  to  be 
acquired  in  a  particular  manner,  that  is,  by  evident  de- 
monstration, and,  according  to  the  Scotists,  by  demonsti^ 
tion  from  principles  which  are  not  accepted  on  authnity 
but  are  cognised  from  their  own  intrinsic  evidence.  But 
certainty  is  more  extensive  than  science ;  we  are  certain 
not  merely  of  conclusions  scientifically  demonstrated,  but 
also  of  intuitive  truths  and  of  the  individual  facts  of  our 
own  experience  which  are  perceived  immediately  in  them- 
selves, and  we  can  have  certainty  of  historical  facts  on  the 
authority  of  historians,  of  scientific  theories  on  the  author 
rity  of  scientists,  and  of  revealed  truths  on  the  authority 
of  God,  irrespective  of  the  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn 
more  or  less  scientifically  from  these  various  facts  and 
theories  and  revealed  truths. 

Now,  in  every  department  of  intellectual  life,  which 
admits  the  application  of  scientific  processes,  Cathohcs  are 
free  to  cultivate  the  scientific  spirit  and  to  employ  the  scien- 
tific method  of  investigation.  It  is  not  from  Scripture, 
nor  Tradition,  nor  ecclesiastical  authority  that  Catholic 
philosophers  and  scientists  learn  the  truths,  for  example, 
of  natural  theology,  of  psychology,  of  ethics,  of  mathe- 
matics, of  the  physico-chemical  sciences,  of  biology  and  the 
various  branches  of  medical  science,  but  by  scientific  de- 
duction from  evident  a  priori  natural  principles,  or  by 
induction  based  on  experiment  and  careful  personal 
observation  of  the  individual  phenomena  of  Nature. 

But  I  must  deal  more  in  detail  and  separately  with  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  accessible  to  Catholic  scientists  and 
the  methods  of  investigation  that  are  permitted  to  them, 
and  with  their  freedom  in  regard  to  the  conclusions  de- 
monstrated in  the  various  sciences. 
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II. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Draper,  comparing  the  pagan  and  Christian 
parties  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  writes  ^: — 

It  [the  pagan  party]  looked  down  on  its  antagonist  with 
contempt.  It  asserted  that  knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  only 
by  the  laborious  exercise  of  human  observation  and  human 
reason.  The  Christian  party  asserted  that  all  knowle(tee  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  traditions  of  the  Church  ; 
that,  in  the  written  revelation,  God  had  not  only  given  a  cri- 
terion of  truth,  but  had  furnished  us  all  that  he  intended  us  to 
know.  The  Scriptures,  therefore,  contain  the  sum,  the  end  of 
all  knowledge. 

The  same  distinguished  advocate  and  exponent  of  the 
scientific  method  gravely  informs  us  that  Papal  Infalli- 
bility means  omniscience,^  that  to  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment by  law  Latin  Christianity,  in  its  Papal  form,  is  in 
absolute  contradiction,'  that  the  doctrine  that  death 
entered  into  the  human  race  through  the  sin  of  Adam  is 
ovierthrown  by  the  unquestionable  discovery  of  modem 
science,  that  thousands  of  species  of  animals  and  plants 
had  died  long  before  Adam  appeared  on  the  earth  : — 

The  doctrine  declared  to  be  orthodox  by  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity is  overthrown  by  the  unquestionable  discoveries  of  modem 
science.  Long  before  a  human  being  had  appeared  upon  earth, 
miUions  of  individuals — nay,  more,  thousands  of  species  and 
even  genera — had  died ;  those  which  remain  with  us  are  an 
insigmficant  fraction  of  the  vast  hosts  that  have  passed  away/ 

Is  it  then  from  Scripture  or  Tradition,  or  ecclesiastical 
authority,  as  Dr.  Draper  states,  that  Catholics  must  learn 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  history,  political 
economy,  philosophy  ?  Surely  the  statement  is  pre- 
posterous !  Ask  the  Catholic  mathematician  what  is  the 
method  followed  in  his  science,  and  he  will  answer  that 
he   proceeds    not    by    way    of    biblical    or    ecclesiastical 


'  The  Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science,  p.   $2. 

•  Ibid,,  p.  225. 

•  Ibid,,  p.  251. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  57. 
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authority,  but  by  way  of  scientific  deduction,  deducing  the 
subtleties  of  his  mathematical  conclusions  by  personal 
application  and  labour  from  the  axiomatic  first  prindides 
of  his  science.  Ask  again  the  Catholic  physicist  or 
chemist  or  biologist,  ask,  for  example,  a  Pasteur,  what 
are  the  methods  followed  in  his  laboratory,  and  he  will 
surely  answer  that  he  proceeds,  not  by  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures nor  consulting  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  but  by 
direct  personal  observation  and  experiment  on  Nature  ; 
that  from  his  observation  and  experiment  he  proceeds  by 
induction  to  formulate  tentatively  general  scientific  laws, 
and  that  he  applies  himself  next  diligently  to  verify  these 
laws,  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  phenomena  which  he  is 
studying  can  be  explained  by  these  laws,  and  that  they 
cannot  in  the  circumstances  be  attributed  to  any  other 
causes. 

When  we  pass  from  the  exact  sciences  we  find  that 
the  historian  cannot  get  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
facts  which  form  the  basis  of  his  science ;  [but  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Catholic  historian. 

Ifihistory  be  the  subject  of  study  [writes  Mr.  Huxley']  the 
facts  are  still  taken  upon  the  evidence  of  tradition  and  authority. 
You  cannot  make  a  boy  see  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  for  him- 
self, or  know,  of  his  own  knowledge,  that  Cromwell  once  ruled 
England.  There  is  no  getting  into  direct  contact  with  natural 
fact  by  this  road ;  there  is  no  dispensing  with  authority,  but 
rather  a  resting  upon  it. 

But  though  historical  facts  are  accepted  on  authority, 
historical  work  may  be  strictly  scientific,  by  getting  into 
direct  contact,  by  personal  examination,  with  the  original 
documents  and  monuments,  by  clearly  establishing  the 
trustworthiness  of  these  documents  and  by  the  evidence 
of  the  generalizations  that  are  made,  of  the  conclusions 
that  are  drawn  from  the  facts  that  are  the  primary  data 
of  scientific  history. 

In  general  metaphysics,  in  cosmology,  in  psychology, 
in  natural  theology  and  ethics,  arguments  from  Scripture 

'  I-  e.  p.  57- 
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and  Tradition  are  not  admitted,  but  these  various  sciences 
are  built  up,  some  according  to  the  synthetic  method  by 
deductions  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  some  accord- 
ing to  the  analytical  method  by  induction  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general,  and  sometimes  by  the  application 
of  both  methods.  Empiricists  no  doubt  would  protest 
against  calling  metaphysics  a  scientific  work,  and  would 
demand  that  the  term  '  scientific '  be  confined  to  the  field 
of  sensible  observation  through  the  senses,  through  the 
microscope  and  telescope.  But  this  is  a  narrow  view  of 
the  scope  of  scientific  work,  necessitated  by  acceptance  of 
the  erroneous  teaching  of  a  particular  school  of  philosophy. 
We  can  get  into  personal  direct  contact  with  Nature  and 
with  natural  facts  not  only  in  the  external  world  of  bodies 
through  the  telescope  and  microscope,  but  also  in  the 
internal  world  of  our  own  mental  and  volitional  activities. 
Thus  the  psychologist  commences  by  observing  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  internal  acts  of  mind  and  will  of  which  he  is 
conscious,  he  perceives  they  are  of  a  spiritual  character 
and  that  they  transcend  the  capacity  of  purely  corporeal 
natures,  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  his  nature 
comprises  not  only  a  material  but  also  a  spiritual  substance 
whidi  is  the  source  of  his  purely  spiritual  activities.  In 
natural  theology  we  commence  by  getting  into  immediate 
contact  with  our  own  interior  consciousness,  when  we  pro- 
ceed to  argue  from  our  observed  perception  of  a  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong,  or  with  the  external  world 
where  we  observe  things  to  be  in  perpetual  movement, 
things  of  a  contingent  mode  of  existence,  adaptation  of 
things  to  various  purposes  in  Nature  ;  and  we  arrive  at  the 
law  that  there  must  be  a  Legislator,  an  unmoved  and 
immovable  Prime  Mover,  a  Necessary  Being,  an  Intelligent 
Cause  of  the  universe.  And  so  in  every  sphere  of  natural 
knowledge  Catholics  are  free  to  go  directly  to  Nature,  to 
examine  her  phenomena,  to  employ  natural  methods  of 
investigation  and,  as  we  shall  see,  to  accept  every  con- 
clusion and  law  that  can  be  drawn  legitimately  from  the 
facts  of  Nature, 

And  I  would  observe — though  the  subject  of  scientific 
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liberty  scarcely  permits  the  introducticm  of  the  question 
of  the  act  of  divine  faith — that  fiddity  to  the  sdoitific 
method  in  examining  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Cathcdic 
Church,  direct  personal  contact  with  her  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline and  with  the  life  of  her  children,  would  speedily 
and  firmly  convince  our  adversaries  not  only  that  Catholics 
are  free  to  follow  the  scientific  method  in  all  departments 
of  natural  knowledge,  but  also  of  the  grave  injustice  of  the 
taunt  that  our  assent  to  the  revealed  truths  and  mjrsteries 
of  religion  is  a  *  blind '  faith.  If  we  examine,  for  example, 
the  process  of  evolution  from  atheism  to  Catholicity  we 
shall  find  that  the  process  begins  with  an  awakened  sus- 
picion of  the  intellectual  and  moral  insufiiciency  of  atheism. 
This  is  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  philosophical 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  God,  and  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  fundamental  all-important  truth  of  the  existence 
of  a  supreme  infinite  Being  to  whom  the  world  owes  alli- 
ance ;  but  the  enquirer  is  not  yet  prepared  for  intellectual 
admission  to  the  Catholic  Church.  He  studies  the  question 
of  supernatural  revelation  and  supernatural  religion,  and 
arrives  perhaps  at  the  conclusion  that  revelation  is  possible, 
that  very  probably  God  has  made  such  a  revelation  as  the 
Church  teaches,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  very  probably 
a  divinely  estabUshed  Church.  He  cannot  yet  be  received 
into  the  Church  ;  an  act  of  divine  faith  which  may  be 
profitable  for  salvation  cannot  be  elicited  with  mere  proba- 
bility of  the  existence  of  divine  revelation.  He  examines 
therefore  again  the  question  of  revelation  and  the  claims 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  concludes  finally  with  cer- 
tainty that  God  has  made  a  supernatural  revelation  to  the 
world  and  established  a  supernatural  religion,  and  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  the  true  Church  of  Christ.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances his  submission  to  the  Church,  his  acceptance  of 
her  rule,  his  belief  in  her  doctrines  cannot  with  justice  be 
described  as  an  act  of  *  blind '  faith.  Even  an  atheist  would 
admit  in  its  conditional  form,  that  if  there  be  a  God,  who  is 
omniscient  and  therefore  cannot  err,  who  is  all-truthful 
and  therefore  cannot  deceive,  and  if  He  make  a  revelation 
to  the  world,  though  we  cannot  demonstrate  the  revealed 
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truths  scientifically,  we  can  accept  them  both  rationally 
and  inerrantly  on  the  word  of  the  omniscient  divine 
authority  who  reveals  them. 

III. 

Scientific  work  is  the  demonstration  of  conclusions  from 
evident  principles.  I  have  been  considering  the  nature  of 
the  sources  of  information  that  are  accessible  to  Catholics, 
and  have  said  that  Catholic  scientific  workers  are  free 
to  seek  direct  contact  with  Nature  and  study  her  secrets 
by  the  natural  methods  of  direct  observation  and  experi* 
ment.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  conclusions  them- 
sdves;  and  in  the  jMresent  section  I  will  confine  myself 
to  the  physical  sciences,  reserving  for  a  later  section  the 
question  of  Catholic  liberty  in  relation  to  philosophical, 
UbMcal  and  historical  conclusions  and  theories. 

In  the  lecture,  ^On  the  Advisableness  of  Improving 
Natural    Knowledge,'     Mr.    Huxley   describes   how   that 
painful  and  deadly  malady,  the  plague,  appeared  in  the 
latter  months  of  1664,  and  smote  the  people  of  England, 
and  especially  of  her  capital,  with  a  violence  imknown 
before,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year ;  and  how  the 
great  fire,  which  broke  out  in  the  autiunn  of  1666,  did  for 
London  what  the  plague  [had   done  for  the  Londoners, 
leaving  nothing  of  the  glory  of  five-sixths  of  the  city  but 
a  heap  of  ashes  and  the  indestructible  energy  of  the  people. 
In  those  days  when  authority,  evangelical  and  ecclesiastical, 
held  sway,  the  people  bdieved  the  plague  to  be  a  judgment 
of  God,  that  it  could  be  cast  out  only  by  prayer  and  fasting, 
and  the  fire  they  ascribed  one  to  one  cause  and  another  to 
another.    The  plague  has  not  returned  since,  not  that  the 
faith  of  the  people  is  firmer  or  their  morals  purer,  but 
because  science  has  taught  them  how  to  prevent  the  propa- 
gation of  the  plague ;  and  though  London  contains  tenfold 
the  inflammable  matter  it  did  in  1666,  the  city  has  not 
been  burned  down  since  because  science  has  furnished  us 
with  dozens  of  machines  for  throwing  water  on  fires,  which 
prevents  the  danger  of  such  general  conflagrations.    More 
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marvellous  still  has  been  the  growth  and  influence  of  sdeoce 
in  mathematics,  in  astronomy,  and  geolc^,  in  phyacs, 
chemistry,  medicine,  and  surgery.  Nor  has  science  been 
unfruitfol  in  the  department  of  material  civilization :  all 
these  great  ships,  these  railways,  these  telegraphs,  these 
factories,  these  printing-presses,  without  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  modem  En^ish  society  would  collapse  into  a  mass 
of  stagnant  and  starving  pauperism, — all  these  pillars  oi 
our  State  are  but  the  ripples  and  the  bubbles  upon  the 
surface  of  the  great  spiritual  stream  of  sctence.^ 

Writers  hostile  to  Christianity  in^nate,  if  they  do  not 
openly  assert,  that  Christianity  and  especially  Catholic 
Christianity  is,  somehow  or  other,  in  a  position  of  necessary 
hostility  to  all  these  developments  of  science.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  define  what  the  position  of  Catholics  is 
in  relation  to  these  various  conclusions  of  modem  science, 
speculative  and  practical.  No  fact  of  Nature  can  be 
opposed  to  divine  revelation  or  Catholic  doctrine,  and 
Catholic  scientists  have  the  most  unlimited  freedom  to  study 
the  facts  of  Nature  by  observation  and  experiment,  and  to 
propound  or  to  accept,  for  example,  in  astronomy,  geology 
.ind  biology  every  theory  which  is  legitimately  demonstrated 
from  the  facts  of  nature.  Like  all  other  scientists  they 
may  accept  or  propound  as  probable  theories  that  are 
demonstrated  to  be  probable.  And,  where  other  scientists 
legitimately  do  it,  they  too  may  accept  or  propound  as 
mere  hypotheses  theories  that  are  in  themselves  unverified 
but  are  useful  for  a  systematic  conception  or  presentation 
of  certain  phenomena  of  Nature, 

Ask,  for  example,  the  Catholic  professor  of  hygiene  is 
he  obliged  to  believe,  as  appears  to  be  insinuated,  in  oppo- 
sition to  modem  science,  that  natural  conditions  count  for 
nothing  in  the  propagation  of  disease,  that  epidemics  of 
influenza  and  typhus  and  cholera  and  the  other  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  are  divine  chastisements  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  that  not  by  hygienic  or  medical  methods  are 
they  to  be  prevented  or  treated,  but  by  penitential  pro- 

'  Page  6. 
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oessioiis,  by  prayer  aad  fasting ;  and  he  wiU  answer  ^at 
epidemics  are  due  to  natural  causes,  and  amongst  others 
to  unsanitary  hygienic  surroundings,  that  they  can  be 
averted  by  careful  hygienic  precautions,  and  im  the  oom- 
fort  and  consolation  of  the  medical  profession  he  wiU  add 
that,  shcMild  an  epid^nic  Inreak  out,  it  is  not  by  prayer 
alone  that  the  afflicted  are  to  be  succoured,  but  by  the 
scientific  skill  and  unremitting  care  and  attention  «f  devoted 
doctorsand  nurses. 

And  if  you  press  him  further  and  ask,  do  not  Catholics 
believe  that  it  mighi  be  that  a  particular  epidendc  is  a 
divine  chastisement,  and  that  God  tpdghi  hear  the  pray^:^ 
and  regard  the  penitential  works  of  the  people  and  spare 
His  children  ?  he  will  probably  answer  that  this  is  a  question 
for  another  department.  And  the  other  department  would 
answer  that  it  is  possible  for  God  to  send,  through 
natural  causes,  an  epidemic  in  punishment  for  sin,  and 
possible  that  an  epidemic  might  yield  to  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  prayer.    Mr.  TyndaU  writes : — 

The  theory  that  the  system  of  Nature  is  under  the  control 
of  a  Being  who  changes  phenomena  in  compliance  with  the 
prayers  of  men,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  perfectly  legitimate  one 
...  it  is  no  departure  from  scientific  method  to  place  behind 
natural  phenomena  a  Universal  Father,  who,  in  an$wer  to  the 
TOrayers  of  His  children,  alters  the  currents  of  those  phenomena. 
Thus  far  Theoloeyland  Science  go^hand  in  hand. ...  I  therefore 
urge  no  impossibilities  .  .  .  But  without  verification  a  theoretic 
conception  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  intellect,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  find  us  parting  company  at  this  point.^ 

The  position  of  theology  then  is,  that  the  Supreme 
Being,  even  without  miracle,  can  alter  natural  phenomena 
in  response  to  prayer ;  that  it  is  lawful  and  desirable,  on 
the  occasibn  of  epidemics,  to  appeal  to  the  Universal  Father 
with  confidence  and  resignation  to  spare  His  children  ;  but 
when  alleviation  of  the  epidemic  is  perceived,  we  are 
not  warranted  scientifically  in  concluding  at  once  that 
God  has  exercised  an  act  of  special  providence  on  our 
behalf,    we    must    verify   the   cause  of   the   alleviation 

'  Fragments  of  Science ,  vbl.  ii.,  pp.  4a,  43. 
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and  try  to  detennine  by  critical  and  scioitific  method 
whether  it  was  due  solely  to  natural  causes  ac  to  the  at 
ceptional  favour  of  special  divine  providence. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  Catholics  are  free  t 
subscribe  to  all  the  established  conclusions  of  mathematics 
of  astronomy  and  geology,  of  physics  and  chemistry,  o 
medicine  and  surgery  ;  to  accept  the  invaluable  discoverie 
in  practical  science  made  during  the  last  century  and  U 
avul  themselves,  in  common  with  the  members  of  all  othe; 
conununions,  of  the  inestimable  benefits  conferred  by  thesi 
discoveries  on  our  material  civilization.  And  why  shoulc 
the  Church  be  thought  to  be  hostile  to  electricity,  tht 
steamship,  the  railway,  the  telegraph,  the  factory,  tht 
printing  house  ?  Her  province  is  supernatural  religion 
her  misdoQ  to  teach  the  Christian  religion.  Scientific  dis 
coveries  and  scientific  inventions  and  the  improvement 
of  the  material  condition  of  mankind  in  no  way  conflici 
with  her  claims.  She  is  not  chaiged  with  the  material 
civilization  of  the  world.  But  as  she  adapted  herself  to  th( 
imperfect  secular  civilization  and  imperfect  science  of  tht 
past,  so  with  mankind  generally  she  now  gratefully  accept: 
and  a\'ails  herself  of  the  higher  material  civilization  createt 
by  th'j  discoveries  and  inventions  of  modern  science. 

Finally,  the  Church  has  no  fear  of  science  ;  she  teaches 
that  there  can  be  no  opposition  between  the  voice  of  Goc 
in  revelation  and  His  voice  in  the  works  of  Nature  ;  sht 
rather  stands  to  derive  considerable  assistance  in  her  missior 
of  unfolding  the  meaning  of  the  obscurer  parts  of  revelation 
from  the  continual  progress  of  the  natural  sciences.  Though 
endowed  with  infallibility,  the  Church  is  not  dispensed  from 
the  necessity  of  investigation  by  the  natural  methods  of 
scientific,  critical  and  historical  investigation.  Erroneous 
views  have  been  held  in  the  Church  in  the  past,  because 
texts  of  Scripture  have  been  interpreted  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  word  which  should  have  been  differently  inter- 
preted if  true  science  had  delivered  judgment,  and  imperfect 
science  was  unable  to  supply  the  desired  corrective.  But 
progress  in  the  mterpretation  of  the  book  of  Nature  sweeps 
away  these  erroneous  interpretations  of  the  book  of  Reve- 
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lation.  And  as  the  Church,  in  the  progress  of  the  ages, 
under  the  divine  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  brought 
to  the  full  ripeness  of  infallible  definition  doctrines  that 
previously  had  been  disputed  among  her  children,  so  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  progress  of  science,  she  has  been 
purifying  other  beliefs  of  her  children,  casting  out  erroneous 
viiews  and  opinions,  and  establishing  more  complete  accord 
and  harmony  between  the  book  of  Nature  and  the  book 
of  Revelation,  between  the  Natural  and  the  Supernatural. 

IV. 

However,  accusations  of  hostility  to  science  continue 
to  be  brought  against  the  Church,  the  old  charges  are 
repeated,  alleged  instances  of  grave  scientific  errors  and  of 
oppression  of  science  and  scientists  are  reproached  to  her 
and  flimg  in  her  face.  At  one  time  the  contention  is,  that 
a  Church  that  rests  on  the  rock-bed  of  authority  jmd  recog- 
nises and  teaches  the  existence  of  a  supernatural  order 
must  necessarily  be  opposed  to  free  scientific  inquiry ;  at 
another  time,  the  imperfect  state  of  speculative  and  prac- 
tical science  during  the  period  of  the  Church's  great  pre- 
dominance in  Europe  is  advanced  as  a  proof  of  her  anti- 
scientific  tendencies ;  at  another,  the  old  views,  that  the 
earth  is  a  fiat  surface  and  that  the  Antipodes  are  not  in- 
habited by  the  human  race,  the  acceptance  of  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony  and  the  general  opposition  to  the  Higher 
Criticism,  are  urged  as  demonstrative  proofs  of  the  Church's 
opposition  to  science  ;  but  perhaps  the  palmary,  irrefragable, 
crushing  proof,  in  the  estimation  of  our  adversaries,  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  distinct  from  other 
Christian  bodies,  to  science  and  scientists,  is  the  condemna- 
tion of  Galileo. 

I.  *  Must  not  a  Church  [it  is  asked]  that  demands  of 
her  adherents  belief  in  a  supernatural  order  and  in  the 
truths  of  a  supernatural  religion  on  the  faith  of  divine 
revelation  be  opposed  necessarily  to  scientific  enquiry  and 
scientific    demonstration  ? '      Adherents    of    the    monist 
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school  of  science  and  philosophy,  who  i^cognise  only  one 
substance  in  nature,  sometimes  speak  of  dualism  and  the 
dualistic  doctrines  of  the  existence  of  God»  the  spirituality 
and  immortality  of  the  soul,  free-will,  extra-empirical  or 
spiritual  knowledge,  as  belonging  solely  to  the  supernatural 
order ;  and  as  supernatural  truths  are  outside  the  qihere 
of  scientific  demonstration  by  observation  and  experiment, 
they  conclude  that  the  whole  range  of  Catholic  extra- 
empirical  or  spiritual  knowledge  is  arbitrarily  determined 
by  the  authority  of  the  Chiurch.  But  all  these  truths  that 
I  have  mentioned,  belong  to  the  natural  order,  in  as  much 
as  they  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  light  of  our  natural 
reason.  They  are,  however,  philosophical,  rather  than 
truths  of  physical  science,  and  I  wiU  treat  of  them  in  the 
next  section  of  this  article.  I  will  only  observe  here  that, 
though  Catholics  accept  the  truths  of  revelation  on  the  faith 
of  the  divine  testimony,  they  enjoy  the  fullest  measure  of 
scientific  liberty  in  the  sphere  of  the  physical  sciences.  We 
might  say  to  our  adversaries :  just  apply  the  scientific 
method  to  the  study  of  the  Catholic  Church,  accept  no 
statement  about  her  on  the  authority  of  her  slanderers,  get 
into  direct  contact  with  her  doctrine  and  discipline  as  con- 
tained in  her  symbols  and  synodal  enactments  and  inter- 
preted in  the  writings  of  her  divines  and  by  the  daily  life  and 
multiform  activity  of  her  most  representative  members, 
and  you  will  see  Catholics  struggling  perhaps  in  vain  for 
the  redress  of  their  educational  grievances,  struggling  for 
facilities  for  higher  education  and  research,  but  everywhere 
enjo5dng  liberty  to  cultivate  the  scientific  spirit  and  follow 
the  scientific  method,  to  propound  scientific  theories  or 
accept  the  theories  established  by  others. 

2.  '  But,  perhaps,  the  imperfect  state  of  civilization, 
of  speculative  and  practical  science,  during  the  period 
of  the  Church's  predominance  proves  her  hostility  to 
science  ?'  I  am  not  going,  in  reply  to  this  objection,  to 
describe  at  length  how  much  the  world  owes  the  Catholic 
Chiu-ch  for  its  civilization,  but  only  to  show  that  the  relative 
imperfection  of  science  and  civilization  in  past  ages  was 
not  due  to  the  hostility  or  inactivity  of  the  Church.     Writers 
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of  the  modem  scientific-agnostic  school  write  of  the  Qinrch 
as  if  she  alone  were  responsible,  in  the  past,  not  only  for 
preaching  Christianity  and  administering  the  Sacraments, 
but  also  for  teaching  mathematics  and  the  ph3rsical  sciences, 
for  improving  the  means  of  transit  and  locomotion,  for 
providing  better  houses,  better  food,  and  better  dothu^ 
for  the  citizens  of  the  world,  for  preaching  the  gospel  of 
scientific  hygiene  and  for  cleansing  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
Dr.  Driver  describes^  the  houses,  the  food,  the  clothing  and 
the  degraded  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles 
during  the  period  of  the  Church's  predominance,  and  com- 
plains that  *  in  the  twelfth  century  it  was  found  necessary 
to  pave  the  streets  of  Paris,  the  stench  in  them  ¥ras  so 
dreadful,^ '  and  that '  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  streets  of  Berlin  were  never  swept.    There 
was  a  law  that  every  countryman,  who  came  to  market  with 
a  cart,  should  carry  back  a  load  of  dirt !  '*    But  why  should 
the  defective  material  civilization  of  Christendom  be  im- 
puted to  the  Church  ?    Do  we  blame  the  lungs  for  our 
defective  hearing,  or  the  ears  for  our  feeble  digestion,  or 
the  feet  for  our  defective  vision,  or  the  eyes  for  our  imper- 
fect  circulation  ?     Do   we   reproach   the  l^al  profession 
with  the  imperfect  ages  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine, or  medicine  with  the  defects  of  political  economy,  or 
literature  with  defective  means  of  transit  and  locomotion  ? 
And  if  we  recognise  and  respect  *  the  physiological  division  of 
labour  in  the  organs  of  the  same  individual  body'  and 
between  the  various  professions  in  the  moral  organism  of 
civil  society,  why  should  we  confoimd  the  functions  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  State  and  reproach  the  Spiritual  Power 
with  the  imperfect  secular  education  and  material  civiliza- 
tion of  the  past  which  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Civil 
Power  ?    The  Church,  in  the  past,  as  at  present,  had  her 
own  mission  and  her  own  duties,  to  preach  the  Gospel 
and  administer  the  Sacraments ;  and  the  temporal  Sover- 
eign, with  his  hierarchy  of  civil  functionaries,  was  charged 
with  the  care  of  secular  civilization  and  the  temporal  interests 
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of  his  subjects.  It  would  be  unfair  and  unscientific  to 
jndge  the  dvil  rulers  of  the  past  by  modem  standards ; 
and  the  contrast  between  modern  civilization  and  the 
civilization  of  the  past  demonstrates,  not  any  hostility  to 
science  in  the  past  on  the  part  of  Church  or  State,  bnt  the 
natural  growth  and  evolution  of  science  and  material 
civilization  in  modem  times. 

3.  '  But,  has  not  the  Church  made  the  Scriptures  the 
measure  of  science  permissible  to  Catholics,  and  enforced 
erroneous  scientific  views,  for  example,  that  the  earth 
is  flat,  and  that  the  Antipodes  cannot  be  inhabited  by  the 
human  race  ;*  and  does  she  not,  at  the  present  time,  in 
defiance  of  modem  science,  adhere  to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony, 
oppose  the  Higher  Criticism  and  repudiate  and  condram 
its  conclusions  ?  **  I  would  observe  that  there  is  a  dear 
difference  between  the  existence  of  scientific  error  in  the 
Church  and  hostility  to  science  or  condemnation  of  scientific 
liberty.  Have  not  scientists  themselves  and  all  categories 
of  non-Cathdic  peoples  held  erroneous  scientific  views,  and 
shall  we  therefore  accuse  them  of  hostility  to  science  and 
opposition  to  scientific  hberty  ?  In  expounding  erroneously 
those  passages  of  Scripture  whose  correct  interpretation 
can  only  be  determined  by  collation  of  the  texts  with 
the  conclusions  of  science,  theologians  have  been  sinned 
against  by  science  rather  than  sinners.  If  we  take,  for 
example,  the  question  discussed  by  St.  Augustine,  of  the 
possible  existence  of  human  inhabitants  at  the  Antipodes, 
the  theological  evidence  at  hand  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  was  the  certain  Catholic  truth,  that  the  whole 
human  race  upon  earth  is  descended  from  Adam,  and  by 
its  descent  from  Adam  under  the  dominion  of  original  sin. 
How  was  it  possible  to  infer  from  this  truth  the  impossibility 
of  human  inhabitants  at  the  Antipodes  ?  The  science  of 
the  day  taught  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  Antipodes  or  to  come  from  thence  here, 
and  that  if  the  Antipodes  are  inhabited  the  human  race 
cannot  have  had  a  common  parentage.     Receiving  from 
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revelation  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  and 
the  universality  of  original  sin,  which  presupposes  the  unity 
of  the  race  and  its  descent  from  one  common  parent  Adam, 
and  accepting  from  the  science  of  the  time  the  erroneous 
view  that  inhabitants  of  the  Antipodes  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Old  World  could  not  have  a  common  parentage, 
theologians  were  inevitably  led  by  science  into  the  f aJbe 
position  of  teaching  as  a  rdigious  truth  that  the  Antipodes 
are  not  inhabited. 

Again,  the  Church  has  never  enforced  any  particular 
interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation.  Long 
before  the  dawn  of  modem  science  St.  Augustine  sotmded 
a  note  of  warning  against  accepting  what  is  caUed  the  literal 
interpretation,  lest  it  might  be  found  in  after  times  to  be 
in  conflict  with  the  conclusions  of  science.  Nor  does  the 
Church  condemn  the  scientific  investigation  by  the  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  authorship  and  historical  value  and  meaning 
of  the  Sacred  Books,  but  the  propounding  in  opposition  to 
the  tradition  of  ages,  of  conclusions  as  demonstrated  to 
certainty  which  are  yet  unverified  or  perhaps  manifestly 
erroneous.  Everyone  engaged  in  scientific-theological 
or  biblical  studies  must  heartily  welcome  further  pro- 
gress in  those  natural  sciences  that  come  into  contact  with 
theological  and  biblical  problems.  True  science  cannot 
be  in  conflict  with  true  theology ;  and  further  progress  in 
science  may  succeed  in  weeding  out  of  the  field  of  theology 
zizania  sown  there  during  the  infancy  of  science,  or  on  the 
other  hand  of  demonstrating  the  certainty  of  views  that,  so 
far,  have  not  emerged  from  the  uncertain  stage  of  greater 
or  less  probability. 

In  this  field  of  scientific  error  we  are  not  going  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  defensive ;  we  can  confidently  take  the 
offensive  also.  Granted  that  theologians  taught  as  revealed 
truths  a  number  of  scientific  errors  about  the  formation  of 
the  world  and  the  age  of  the  world,  at  a  time  when  the 
imperfect  science  of  the  day  rendered  erroneous  interpreta- 
tions of  the  sacred  text  almost  inevitable,  these  errors  are 
attributable  to  science  rather  than  to  religion  and  are 
insignificant  in  relation  to  human  civilization  and  the 
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highest  interests  of  mankind  compared  to  the  fatal  errors 
subversive  of  all  true  civilization  propounded  by  modem 
agnostic  scientists  in  the  meridian  splendour  of  nineteenth- 
centmy  civilization. 

Retnniiiig  to  our  Engli^  physical  expositors  before  quoted 
[writes  Dr.  Mivart>],  we  maynow  sumupthe  teaching  in  which 
they  appear  to  concur,  or  at  least  the  teaching  which  is  the 
ultimate  and  logical  ontcome  of  their  expositions — the  dogmas 
which  caQ  hardly  fail  to  impress  themselves  upon  the  minds  of 
their  disci^es  who  follow  them  with  so  simple  and  unhesitating 
a  trust.     They  may  be  drawn  up  as  follows  : — 

i.  Temporal  happiness  is  the  one  rational  aim  of  life. 

it.  A  positive  belief  in  God  and  a  future  life  is  an  imwar- 
rantable  supposition. 

iii.  Virttie  and  pleasure  are  synonymous,  for  in  root  and 
origiQ  they  are  identical. 

iv.  Slen  are  essentially  but  brutes,  no  differences  of  land 
dividing  them. 

V,  "The  cause  of  all  thin^  has  no  personality,  and  con- 
seqnently  neither  feeling,  nor  intelligence,  nor  will. 

vi.  All  who  pretend  to  teach  religion  are  impostors  or 
dupes. 

vii.  Our  physical-science  teachers  are  the  suprecw  ex- 
ponents of  all  truth,  and  the  ultimate  arbiters  of  all  actions. 

viii.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  real  merit  or  demerit,  as  all 
our  actions  are  absolutely  determined  for  us,  and  free-will  is 
the  most  baseless  of  delusions. 

4.  *  But,  the  Church  stands  convicted  not  merely  of 
ignorance  of  physical  science  but  also  of  determined  hostility 
to  science  in  the  condemnation  and  persecution  of  Galileo,' 
The  condemnation  of  Galileo  is  sometimes  advanced, 
but  without  reason,  as  an  argument  against  Papal  Infal- 
libility. I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of 
its  relation  to  scientific  freedom  ;  nor  shall  I  enter  on  the 
question,  somewhat  disputed  among  Catholic  apologists, 
of  the  sense  in  which  Galileo  was  condemned.  I  would 
observe  again  that  the  Inquisition  was  more  sinned  against 
by  science  than  sinning  in  the  condemnation  of  Galileo. 
There  are  certain  passages  of  Scripture  which  inevitably  im- 
pose on  the  mind  a  particular  interpretation  if  they  are  con- 
sidered merely  according  to  the  letter  of  the  word.   Such  are 

'lessons  from  Nature,  pp.  39;,  396. 
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the  passages  from  which  the  geocentric  theory  was  inferred ; 
and  the  science  of  the  day  gave  no  assistance  to  discover 
the  true  but  rather  confirmed  the  false  interpretation. 
Our  modem  critics  seem  to  forget  that  we  should  distinguish 
in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times  various  classes  of 
men  and  various  duties  and  occupations  in  the  world,  popes, 
kings,  politicians,  litterateurs,  scientists,  commercial  and 
industrial  men,  etc. ;  and  they  impute  to  the  Church  all  the 
shortcomings  of  the  past  in  religion,  civil  government,  com- 
mercial a|id  industrial  life,  mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences.  But  in  science  the  geocentric  theory  had  neither 
an  ecclesiastical  nor  biblical  origin.  It  was  introduced  by 
Ptolemy  and  universally  accepted  by  the  scientific  world 
down  to  the  time  of  Copernicus.  And  coming  to  confirm 
what  appeared  to  be  the  obvious  meaning  of  certain  Scrip- 
tural texts  it  rendered  it  inevitable  that  the  geocentric 
theory  should  be  the  ecclesiastical  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. And  as  it  was  the  natural  and  obvious  interpretation 
considering  the  language  of  vScripture  and  the  received 
scientific  views  of  the  time,  it  was  accepted  provisionally 
as  the  official  interpretation  of  the  Congregation  and  the 
opposite  hehocentric  theory  was  treated  in  a  loose  sense 
as  heretical.  The  heliocentric  theory  was  not  regarded  as 
heretical  in  the  sense,  for  example,  that  the  Nestorian  error 
is  heretical ;  for  the  Congregation  could  not  admit  the 
possibility  of  the  Nestorian  doctrines  ever  being  accepted 
by  the  Church  or  becoming  probable,  but  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine  assured  Galileo  that  if  a  new  and  conclusive  proof 
were  forthcoming  of  the  heliocentric  theory  the  Church 
would  permit  a  change  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
But  in  the  absence  of  arguments  sufficient  to  establish  the 
certainty  or  probability  of  this  theory  the  Cardinals  and 
Consultors  were  obliged  to  act  according  to  the  received 
ecclesiastical  interpretation  and  the  existing  evidence, 
though  some  of  them  may  have  suspected  that  the  Coper- 
nican  theory  would  finally  be  proved  to  be  trae.  And 
hence  not  unnaturally  they  ordered  that  the  imiversally 
received  geocentric  interpretation  should  be  respected  and 
received,  and  declared  that  Galileo  had  rendered  himself 
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vehementty  suspected  of  heresy  by  the  publication  of  his 
Dialogues. 

But  nevertheless,  it  will  be  urged,' did  not  the  Church 
prove  a  barrier  to  the  progress  of  science  by  forbidding 
Galileo  to  hold,  teach,  or  defend  the  heliocentric  theory  in  any 
way  whatsoever,  verbally  or  in  writing  ?  How  could  Galileo 
maJce  a  scientific  examen  dubitatimtm  of  the  received  theory 
if  he  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  decree  of  the  Inquisition  ? 
I  have  already  distinguished  in  scientific  work  the  investi- 
gation of  the  data  of  science  and  the  deduction  of  theories 
or  conclusions  from  these  data.  Galileo  was  not  forbidden 
to  follow  the  scientific  method  in  relation  to  the  data  of 
science,  to  get  into  personal  contact  with  Nature  by  observa- 
tion, and  study  the  data  from  which  a  certain  conclusion 
favourable  to  his  theory  might  be  deduced  ;  but  he  was 
forbidden  to  advocate  the  conclusion  itself  before  it  was 
verified.  And  though  it  were  held  that  Galileo  was  bound 
to  accept  and  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the  heliocentric 
theory  is  heretical,  yet  could  he  examine  scientifically  and 
in  a  sense  dubitatively  the  merits  of  the  two  rival  theories. 
We  cannot  re-open  the  question  of  defined  truths  examine 
dubitalivo  ;  but  in  the  case  of  truths  that  are  taught  pro- 
visionally, though  we  accept  them  we  may  labour  and  hope 
to  render  them  doubtful  and  perhaps  finally  disprove  them. 
The  statement  of  Bellarmine  that  if  a  new  and  conclusive 
proof  were  given  of  the  heliocentric  theory  the  Church  would 
allow  a  change  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  is  a  clear 
proof  that  there  was  no  prohibition  against  studying  still 
further  the  data  from  which  a  conclusion  favourable  to  the 
heliocentric  theory  might  be  deduced.  The  position, 
therefore,  of  the  Church  in  the  Galileo  case,  in  relation  to 
scientific  freedom  was  this,  and  it  was  a  most  reasonable 
position  :  the  geocentric  theory  appeared  to  be  obviously 
taught  by  Scripture,  it  had  been  for  ages  universally  adopted 
by  secular  science  inside  and  outside  the  Church,  it  had 
therefore  become  the  ecclesiastical  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  it  was  no  wonder  then  that  the  Church  should 
regard  with  disapproval  a  theory  which  appeared  to  be 
contrary  to  Scripture  and  forbid  its  propagation  until  it 
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should  be  satisfactorily  verified.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mivart  Mr.  Huxley  writes  in  reference 
to  the  Galileo  case^ :  *  I  looked  into  the  matter  when  I  was 
in  Italy,  and  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Pope  and 
the  College  of  Cardinals  had  rather  the  best  of  it.' 

The  same  principle  guides  the  Church's  action  in  relation 
to  Higher  Biblical  Criticism  and  similar  sciences.  Suppose* 
for  example,  that  a  Catholic  scholar  denies  the  historical 
authority  of  some  book  of  the  Old  Testament  hitherto 
r^arded  in  the  Church  as  an  inspired  historical  record,  on 
the  ground  that  the  inspired  writer  has  only  quoted,  ex- 
plicitly or  implicitly,  some  non-inspired  document,  which 
moreover  he  has  not  covered  with  the  sanction  of  his  own 
inspired  authority,  how  is  the  Church  likely  to  receive  the 
opinion  ?  Unless  he  advances  special  reasons  to  prove 
that  this  particular  book  is  only  a  quotation  the  Church  is 
likely  to  condemn  him,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the 
final  triumph  of  his  theory,  which  in  course  of  time  might 
be  proved  to  be  tnie.  What,  then,  is  he  to  do  ?  Is  he  not, 
debarred  from  the  prosecution  of  his  scientific  study  of 
Sacred  Scripture  ?  He  is  not ;  he  must  respect  the  natural 
order  of  the  scientific  method.  He  must  not  advance,  as 
certain,  unverified  new  theories  in  opposition  to  time- 
honoured  accepted  views  in  the  Church,  but  he  may  con- 
tinue to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  data  of  his  science, 
and  finally  he  can  propound  his  theory  as  certain  or  as 
probable  if  his  data  justify  such  a  certain  or  probable 
conclusion. 

V. 

I  come  finally  to  deal  briefly  with  freedom  to  propound 
philosophical  theories,  for  example  in  cosmology,  psychology, 
natural  theology,  ethics.  Here  at  least,  it  is  contended 
b3r^agnostics,  the  Church  must  be  admitted  to  be  in  a  state 
of  irreconcilable  hostility  to  sdence,  for  Pius  IX  condemned 
in  the  Syllabus  the  following  proposition :  Romanus  Poth 
tifex  potest  ac  debet  cunt  progressu,  cum  liberalistno  et  cum 
recenti  civilitate  sese  reconciliare  et  componere. 

^  Life  and  Letters  of  T,  H.  Huxley,  vol.  ii.,  p.  113. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  proposition  in  the  Syllabus 
whose  condemnation  has  created  so  much  surprise  and 
astonishment  as  the  condemnation  of  the  apparently- 
reasonable  proposition  that  the  Pope  should  come  to  terms 
with  modern  civilization.  For  what  does  the  expression 
modern  civilization  convey  to  the  average  mind  ?  It  will 
convey  a  pleasant  picture  oi  the  improvements  in  our  food 
and  housing  and  clothing,  of  our  means  of  locomotion,  our 
improved  industrial  methods  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  propagation  of  disease 
and  our  improved  methods  of  combating  them,  our  progress 
in  literature,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  charm  of  our 
social  life,  our  parliament,  our  local  government  organiza- 
tion, our  mutual  toleration,  and  our  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  And  people  ask  in  wonder,  what  can  the  Roman 
Pontiff  mean  by  refusing  to  come  to  terms  with  modem 
civilization  ?  I  would  again  say  to  these.  Apply  the 
scientific  method  to  the  study  of  the  Cathohc  Church,  bring 
yourselves  into  direct  contact  with  her  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline as  represented  in  the  daily  life  and  actions  of  her 
most  credited  representatives,  and  you  will  see  that  all, 
from  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  down  to  the  humblest  of  the 
faithful,  are  on  terms  of  the  most  affectionate  friendship 
with  the  civilization  that  has  just  been  described. 

But  there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  have  had 
a  different  conception  of  modern  civilization.  To  the 
atheist,  the  agnostic  and  the  positivist,  modern  civilization 
signifies  the  acceptance  of  their  own  particular  theories 
about  God,  the  creation,  the  soul,  merit  and  demerit,  im- 
mortality. To  the  pantheist  it  will  mean  the  identification 
of  God  with  the  world.  To  the  free-thinker  it  will  mean 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  freedom  from  the  Church  or  from 
the  exercises  of  religion,  and  infidelity  or  doctrinal  indiffer- 
ence in  matters  of  religion.  And  shall  we  say  that  the 
Church  should  come  to  terms  with  all  these  forms  of 
civilization  ? 

But  to  come  to  the  question  of  philosophic  freedom  : 
the  scientific  student  of  philosophy  is  free  from  Church 
authority  in  as  much  as  he  proves  and  accepts  philosophic 
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condiisions  from  intrinsic  evidence  alone.  But  he  is  subject 
to  the  directive  authority  of  the  Church.  He  knows  there 
can  be  no  conflict  between  reason  and  revelation,  that  a 
proposition  cannot  be  philosophically  true  and  false  theolor 
gically .  He  has  the  conviction  that  if  we  believe  in  the 
eidstence  of  God  in  the  Church  we  cannot  deny  it  in  the 
class-room ;  that  if  we  accept  the  creation  in  theology  we 
cannot  reject  it  in  philosophy ;  that  we  cannot  deny  the 
existence  of  the  soul  in  the  class-hall  or  dissecting-room 
and  pray  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls  in  the  family  prayer 
circle.  And,  consequently,  when  the  Church  defines,  he 
knows  that  the  opposite  cannot  be  true  philosophically 
and  he  brings  his  science  into  harmony  with  the  Church's 
teaching.  But  with  regard  to  the  large  body  of  truths 
which  belong  exclusively  to  the  natural  and  philosophical 
order  the  Catholic  philosopher  enjoys  the  most  complete 
liberty  to  apply  himself  directly  to  the  first  principles  of 
philosophy  and  propound  as  certain  or  probable  the  con- 
clusions which  he  believes  to  be  warranted  by  the  evidence. 

Daniel  Coghlan. 
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ST.  PATRICK:  HIS  PLACE  IN  HISTORY' 

THE  announcement  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
that  Professor  Bury  was  engaged  upon  a  work 
dealing  with  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  in 
Ireland  and  the  labours  of  our  National  Apostle  was 
received  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  No  doubt 
the  subject  was  one  upon  which  so  much  has  been  written 
in  recent  years,  and  so  little  certain  information  given,  that 
people  might  well  be  pardoned  for  imagining  that  nothing 
definite  could  be  learned.  But  the  well-known  ability  and 
scholarship  of  Professor  Bury,  the  reputation  which  he  has 
deservedly  won  in  the  field  of  Classical  history,  his  keen, 
clear,  critical  methods  as  displayed  in  his  articles  on  Irish 
history,  especially  those  published  in  the  English  Histo- 
rical Review,  forced  men  to  believe  that  whether  his  book 
put  an  end  to  all  controversy  or  not,  it  would  be  a  work 
that  must  be  consulted. 

We  regret  that  for  many  reasons  we  have  not  been 
able  as  yet  to  devote  to  the  book  that  attention  it  deserves, 
but  even  from  a  cursory  examination  we  are  convinced 
that  these  expectations  have  not  been  entirely  disappointed. 
We  say  so,  not  because  we  believe  Professor  Bury  has  made 
any  very  startling  discoveries  in  his  researches  upon  the 
history  of  early  Irish  Christianity,  nor  yet  that  he  has 
substantiated  even  one  of  the  few  novel  theories  he  has 
put  forward,  or  brought  to  an  end  a  single  controversy 
connected  with  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  ;  but  because  he  has 
begun  and  carried  through  his  work  upon  proper  lines ; 
he  has  raised  the  subject  from  the  field  of  polemics  to  the 
field  of  history,  and  he  lias  pointed  the  way  which  others 
must  follow  if  any  satisfactory  work  is  to  be  done  in  the 
field  of  Irish  History. 

Professor  Bury  differs  from   most  of  those  who  have 
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already  written  upon  the  subject  in  the  fact  that  he  brings 
to  his  work  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  social  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  Roman  empire  at  the  time,  and  he  utilizes 
this  information  so  as  not  only  to  render  his  work  more 
attractive  for  the  ordinary  reader,  but  also  to  throw  light 
upon  not  a  few  puzzling  problems  connected  with  the  subject. 
Ireland  is,  after  all,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  world,  and 
Irish  history  cannot  be  treated  as  a  water*tight  compart- 
ment. It  is  largely  owing  to  the  neglect  of  this  obvious 
principle — the  treatment  of  the  history  of  Ireland  without 
reference  to  the  great  religious  and  pohtical  movements 
on  the  Continent — that  so  many  difficulties  and  dark  spots 
have  confronted  our  historians.  Professor  Bury  has  re- 
jected such  a  lop-sided  view  of  the  duties  of  an  historian, 
and  so  far  he  deserves  our  warmest  congratulations. 

Again,  Professor  Bury  has  approached  his  subject  as  a 
scholar,  not  as  a  controversialist,  and  whatever  may  be  said 
about  certain  expressions  to  which  we  shall  call  attention, 
his  impartiality  cannot  be  called  in  question.  This  is  such 
a  rare  qualification  of  writers  on  Irish  history,  whether 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  that  it  deserves  particular 
attention.  The  story  of  Ireland  has  been  so  long  the 
plaything  of  bigoted  calumniators  or  equally  bigoted 
apologists,  that  we  are  glad  to  have  met  even  one  man  who 
has  made  a  serious  effort  to  preserve  the  standpoint  of 
independent  scholarship. 

Yet  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  book  we  find 
expressions  which,  for  his  own  sake,  the  author  would  have 
done  well  to  omit,  especially  as  they  are  for  the  most  part 
entirely  extraneous  to  his  subject.  Professor  Bury  may 
believe  that  '  Pelagius  was  the  champion  of  human  nature 
as  such,  which  the  Christian  Church  in  pursuance  of  his 
high  objects  dishonoured  and  branded  as  essentially 
depraved,*  and  that  the  theory  of  the  Atonement  *was 
crudely  conceived  in  dependence  on  the  old  Jewish  story 
of  the  fall  of  Adam ; '  he  may  be  convinced  that '  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  and  the  decretals  were  the  chief  founda- 
tions on  which  the  spiritual  empire  of  Rome  grew  up/  and 
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that  ii  the  presence  of  Ambrose  at  Milaa  had  been  lasting 
his  Church  might  have  been  a  serious  rival  for  Rome.  He 
may  define  relics  as  'parcels  of  matter,"  and  the  Refonnation 
as  '  the  war  of  sixteenth-century  zealots  against  medieval 
superstition,'  and  we  should  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with 
him  for  his  private  views  and  definitions.  But  why  should 
the  historian  abandon  his  proper  sphere  to  throw  in  aim- 
lessly such  insulting  remarks,  and  above  all  when  it  is 
painfully  evident  that  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
acquire  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  points  which 
he  so  glibly  undertakes  to  settle. 

Under  another  aspect,  too,  the  work  is  an  advance 
upon  anything  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  The 
author  has  made  a  serious  effort  to  study  the  Sources  upon 
the  life  of  St.  Patrick,  to  discover  the  founts  from  which 
the  writers  of  the  earliest  extant  Uves  derived  their  infor- 
mation, to  date  as  nearly  as  possible  the  several  documents, 
and  finally  by  comparison  to  separate  what  is  fabulous 
from  what  is  history.  We  congratulate  him  upon  the 
attempt,  but  we  cannot  congratulate  him  on  his  success. 
This  part  of  his  work — and  it  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant— bears  evidence  of  hasty,  ill-considered  treatment, 
imaginative  in  places  rather  than  historical,  and  the 
whole  rendered  still  more  unsatisfactory  by  the  useless 
multiplication  of  Appendices  and  constant  references  to  the 
author's  articles  in  the  Historical  Review  and  similar  maga- 
zines. The  dependence  of  our  earliest  extant  documents, 
the  notes  of  Muirchu  and  Tirechan  upon  earlier  written 
records,  the  value  of  these  records,  and  the  importance  of 
this  dependence,  are  indeed  touched  upon,  but  so  briefly 
and  in  connection  with  so  many  accidental  questions,  that 
for  the  ordinary  reader  they  are  certain  to  be  lost.  Again, 
why  put  forward  for  certain  what  is  the  merest  speculation  ? 
Why,  for  example,  assert  that  the  novel  movement  in  which 
he  (Muirchu  in  his  Prologue  to  the  life  of  Patrick)  designates 
his  father  Cogitosus  and  himself  as  pioneers,  was  the  writing 
of  hagiography  in  Latin,  that  before  this  time  the  hagio- 
graphical  literature  was  composed  in  Irish,  and  that  it  was 
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not  till  the  age  of  Cogitosus  and  Tirechan  that  a  new  de- 
parture was  made,  and  that  men  began  to  write  Latin  works 
on  Irish  saints  ?    We  are  quite  at  one  with  the  writer  in  his 
opinion  that  there  are  evident  traces  of  earlier  sources 
written  in  the  Irish  language,  but  why  should  that  be  a 
reason  for  attributing  dogmatically  a  certain  meaning  to 
Ifiurchu,  which  is  at  best  the  merest  conjecture  ?    Nor 
again,  though  from  a  critical  point  of  view  we  frankly 
recognise  Professor  Bury's  difficulty,  we  do  not  agree  with 
his  unqualified  statement  that  Muirchu  erred  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  Confession  regarding  the  second  imprison- 
ment of  St.  Patrick,  especially  when,  in  his  table  of  contents, 
we  find  Muirchu  introducing  the  new  idea  that  Patrick  was 
aged  {senis)  at  the  time  when  the  second  imprisonment 
occurred.    Besides,  this  same  want  of  completeness  is  only 
too  evident  in  his  treatment  of  the  relations  between  the 
\mtings  of  Muirchu  and  Tirechan,  his  waverings  about 
the  Vita  Tripartita^  though  we  quite  agree  with  him  in 
rejecting  W.  Stokes*  dating  of  this  document ;  and  as  for 
the  chapter  on  the  Irish  Annals,  the  author  would  have 
been  wdl  advised  to  have  entirely  omitted  it. 

Lastly,  before  we  come  to  the  treatment  of  particular 
points,  we  should  say  that  while  in  thorough  agreement 
i¥ith  Professor  Bury,  that  many  of  the  medieval  lives  of 
saints  teem  with  fabulous  stories  about  miracles  and  wonders- 
^which  no  serious  historian  could  accept,  and  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  fable  some  of  our  Irish  Lives  should  stand 
liigh  on  the  list ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  reject 
all  such  stories  as  inventions  of  the  imagination.  For  the 
ordinary  Christian,  who  wishes  to  provide  an  historical 
basis  for  Christianity,  the  possibility  of  miracles  must  be 
accepted,  and  once  their  possibility  be  admitted,  the  atti-- 
tude  of  the  man  who  is  prepared  without  examination  to 
reject  all  is  as  illogical,  if  not  more  so,  as  that  of  the  man 
who  will  swallow  all.  '  The  business  of  a  historian,'  as  Pro* 
lessor  Bury  well  remarks  in  his  Preface,  *  is  to  ascertain, 
lacts.'  *  There  is  something  essentially  absurd  in  his  wishing 
that  any  alleged  fact  should  turn  out  to  be  true  or  false.. 
teoL.  xYin.  z 
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So  far  as  he  entertains  a  wish  o£  the  kind,  his  attitude  is  not 
critical.' 

It  will  be  interesting  to  many,  especially  if  they  had 
read  the  theories  of  Dr.  Zimmer,  to  learn  the  results  of 
Professor  Bury's  careful  study.  St.  Patrick  emerges  from 
the  ordeal  not  only  as  a  real  personality,  but  also  to  a  great 
extent  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  as  he  has  been  painted  for 
centuries.  His  connection  with  the  Roman  Church,  the 
union  of  the  early  Irish  Church  with  Rome  and  its  conse- 
quent dependence  upon  the  Successor  of  St.  Peter,  the 
authenticity  of  the  Canon  ordering  all  difficult'  qoesticHis  to. 
be  referred  to  the  Holy  See,  the  introducticm  of 'tiie  diocesan 
episcopate,  the  subjection  of  Columbanus  and  his-  contem- 
poraries to  the  Pope,  all  these  points  are  so  evidest  to  IDr. 
Bury  that  he  wonders  how  any  serious  writer  could  have 
called  them  in  question. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  his  concla^on&,  and  thou^ 
frankly  admitting  the  importance  of  the  pnblication'of  sndt 
views  by  a  man  in  his  position,  we  are  not  inclined  to  go 
into  ecstacies  about  them  as  some  Catholics  seem  to  do. 
These  facts  are  so  apparent  that  no  man  who  had  made  a 
serious  efEort  to  study  Irish  history  at  first  hand  could  have 
thought  otherwise.  But  in  view  of  Professor  Bury's  ad- 
missions, what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  boasted  scholarship 
and  impartiality  of  men  like  Todd,  Oldham,  Mant,  King, 
G.  T.  Stokes,  etc.,  who  were  popularly  supposed  to  have 
carried  the  keys  of  Irish  history  for  the  last  fifty  years  ? 

In  connection  with  these  admissions  it  is  not  clear  why 
the  author  is  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  third  dictum 
of  St.  Patrick,  Ecclesia  Scotorum  immo  Romanorum  ut 
Christiani  ita  ui  Romani  sitis,  is  spurious.  It  cannot  be  its 
association  with  the  recitation  of  the  Kyrie  Eteison,  for 
this  custom  certainly  existed  in  Rome  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  centurj',  as  is  fairly  evident  even  from  the  Canon 
of  the  Council  of  Vaison,  which  he  himself  cites,  and 
according  to  him  Patrick  was  in  Rome  about  the  year  441 
A.D.  While  on  the  other  hand,  why  should  the  word 
'  Romanonun '  suggest  seventh  or  eighth  century  ?  In  his 
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letter  to  Coroticus  Patrick  twice  uses  a  similar  expression : 
*  Non  dico  civibus  meis  neque  dvibus  Sanctorum  Rcmiano- 
rum— consuetudo  Romanorum  Gallorum  Christianorum.* 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  in  these  the  expression  *  Romanorum  * 
bears  a  different  signification  from  what  it  does  in  the  dicttmi. 
By  *  Romanorum*  Patrick  clearly  means  the  Christiaxis  in 
communion  with  Rome,  nor  is  there  any  necessity,  especi- 
ally considering  the  Latinity  of  the  letter,  to  give  it  any 
other  meaning  in  the  Dicta  Patricii.  The  words  *Deo 
Gratias  *  at  the  end,  which  also  seem  to  create  a  difficulty 
for  Professor  Bury,  are  just  what  we  should  expect  to  find 
there,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  earliest  authorities  inform 
us  that  *  Deo  Gratias  *  or  *  Gratias  agamus  *  were  favourite 
ejaculations  of  our  Apostle. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  defect  of  Professor  Bury's 
book  is  his  want  of  any  definite  principle  in  his  criticisms, 
and  his  consequent  rejection  of  points  which  might  well  be 
considered  as  thoroughly  authentic,  and  on  the  contrary, 
his  acceptance  of  points  which  are  at  best  doubtful.  In 
illustration  of  this  statement  let  us  take  the  author's  treat- 
ment of  the  place  in  which  Patrick  spent  his  captivity.  The 
common  belief  has  been  that  Patrick  spent  his  days  as 
captive  in  Antrim  in  close  proximity  to  Sliab  Mis,  while 
Professor  Bury  assures  us  that  Croghan  Aigli  (now  Croagfa 
Patrick)  was  the  land  of  his  servitude.  In  favour  of  Sliab 
Mis  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  the  two  earliest  writers 
on  St.  Patrick,  Muirchu  and  Tirechan,  and  of  all  later  writers, 
if  we  except  the  tenth  or  eleventh-century  Probus,  who 
follows  the  text  of  Muirchu,  but  substitutes  Croghan  Aigli 
for  Sliab  Mis ;  and  in  addition  we  have  the  weighty  authority 
of  an  unbroken  and  unchallenged  tradition.  For  Croghan 
Aig^  we  have  no  direct  evidence  except  Probus,  and  as  far 
as  we  know,  no  tradition. 

Let  us  observe  carefully  how  the  author  proceeds  to 
build  up  his  theory.  The  testimony  of  Tirechan  and 
Muirchu  is  to  be  rejected  for  (i)  *  their  identification  of 
Patrick's  master  with  Miliucc  of  Moimt  Mis,  is  introduced 
not  in  connection  with  the  story    of   the   captivity,   but 
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a  propos  of  visits  to  that  region  after  he  had  come  as  a  mis- 
sionary ;  and  {2)  the  notices  in  both  writers  are  characterised 
by  legends.'  Now,  even  it  be  time  that  ?.iuirchu  and  Tirechan 
speak  of  Sliab  Mis  in  reference  to  Patrick's  visit  as  mis- 
sionary, why  should  that  shake  the  strength  of  their  testi- 
mony ?  Was  it  not  a  natural  thing  that  Patrick,  inspired  by 
the  promptings  of  Christianity,  should  first  seek  out  the 
master  whom  he  had  served,  and  what  more  natural  that 
in  this  connection  the  place  of  his  captivity  should  be 
indicated  ? 

But  is  it  true,  as  Professor  Bury  states,  that  the  identi- 
fication of  Patrick's  master  with  Miliucc  of  Mount  Mis  is  not 
introduced  by  these  writers  in  connection  with  his  captivity^ 
It  is  a  curious  thing  that  in  citing  the  references  of  Tirechan 
to  Miliucc  and  Sliab  Mis,  he  omits  the  one  passage  which 
overturns  his  whole  theory,  and  this  is  all  the  more  strange 
as  it  happens  to  be  the  very  opening  sentences  of  Tirechan's 
work,  *  And  one  of  them,'  he  writes,  '  who  was  named 
Miliucc  Maccu-Boin  bought  him  (Patrick),  and  he  served  him 
seven  years  in  slavery  and  much  labour,  and  he  placed  him 
as  swine  herd  in  the  mountain  districts.  Then  the  Angel 
visited  him  on  the  summits  of  the  Mount  of  Scirte  beside 
Sliab  Mis.'  What  more  direct  account  of  the  place  of 
captivity  could  be  desired  ? 

Professor  Bury's  second  argument  against  Sliab  Mis  is, 
that  the  notices  of  both  Tirechan  and  Muirchu  with  regard 
to  his  visit  are  characterised  by  legends.  We  wonder  was 
he  serious  in  putting  forward  such  an  argument,  especially 
in  view  of  the  attitude  he  himself  takes  up  in  other  parts- 
of  his  book.  If  he  were,  why  should  somebody  else  not 
argue  thus  :  St.  Patrick  was  never  at  Sliab  Mis,  because  the 
story  of  his  visit  is  filled  with  miracles  and  wonders,  there- 
fore St.  Patrick  was  never  in  Ireland,  for  his  visit  there  is 
associated  with  incredible  wonders  ?  Passing  over  entirely 
the  constant  tradition  in  favour  of  Sliab  Mis,  Professor 
Bury  considers  its  claims  disposed  of,  and  coolly  proceeds 
to  imagine  how  it  was  that  such  a  mistake  could  ever  have 
been  made. 
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Now,  against  this  and  in  favour  of  Crochan  Aigli  the 
author  bases  his  whole  argument  on  the  vision  of  St.  Patrick, 
in  which  he  saw  a  man  coming  from  Ireland  and  giving  him 
a  letter  inscribed  the  *  voice  of  the  Irish/  and  whilst  reading 
he  heard  the  voices  of  those  who  dwelled  by  the  wood  of 
Fodut  which  is  on  the  western  sea,  and  they  cried  out 
with  one  voice :  '  Rogamus  te  sancte  puer  ut  venias  et  adhuc 
ambulas  inter  nos.'  The  wood  of  Foclut,  the  author  states, 
extended  at  that  time  towards  Croagh  Patrick,  and  it  is 
dear  from  the  vision  that  Patrick  must  have  spent  a  con- 
siderable time  there,  for  the  cry  of  the  children  means 
^  come  and  continue  (adhuc)  to  walk  amongst  us.* 

Now,  this  argument  is  based  partly  on  supposition  and 
partly  on  a  misinterpretation  of  the  text.  In  the  first 
place  why  does  the  author,  rel5dng,  as  he  states,  on  Tirechan, 
believe  that  the  wood  of  Foclut  must  have  stretched  south- 
ward to  Murrisk  ?  We  have  examined  the  text  of  Tirechan 
and  we  find  nothing  in  it  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  interpretation  of  the  latter 
portion  of  the  clause,  taking  '  inter  nos  *  as  referring  only 
to  children  of  Foclut,  and  thus  making  it  necessary  for 
Patrick  to  have  spent  a  considerable  time  amongst  them» 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  context  to  be  a  mistake.  Tho  whole 
question  in  the  place  is  about  Ireland  and  the  Irish — ^the 
man  came  from  Irelandy  the  letter  was  inscribed  the  voice 
of  the  Ifishy  and  the  conclusion  naturally  would  be  that 
the  cry  which  Patrick  heard  was  to  come  and  continue  to 
walk  amongst  the  Irish.  All  that  follows  from  the  vision, 
if  indeed  even  so  much,  is  that  our  Apostle  must  have  known 
the  wood  of  Foclut,  and  if  he  fled  towards  a  western  part, 
as  many  old  writers  suppose  him  to  have  done,  this  would 
be  no  serious  difficulty.  We  have  dealt  at  some  length 
with  this  point,  because  it  wiQ  serve  to  throw  light  on 
Professor  Bury's  methods  throughout  the  entire  book. 

It  is  this  same  system  of  rejection  and  acceptance 
without  any  fixed  principles  of  criticism  that  we  find 
scattered  throughou  tthe  work.  The  conversion  of  Miliucc 
was  not  the  motive.  Professor  Bury  assures  us,  of  Patrick's 
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visit  to  Ulster,  and  having  excluded  this  he  proceeds  to 
imagine  what  the  inducement  might  have  been.  It  seems 
more  probable,  he  writes,  that  there  were  some  scattered 
Christian  communities  there — and  it  is  possible  that  this 
was  the  '  land  of  the  Picts  where  Palladius  is  said  to  have 
died,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  second  Christian  Bishop 
would  also  visit  at  once,  and  confirm  the  existing  Christian 
communities.'  The  author  will  pardon  us  for  saying  that 
in  spite  of  his  splendid  gifts  of  imagination  we  prefer  to 
follow  the  earliest  dociuneiits. 

He  accepts  the  prophecy  of  the  Druids  about  the  coming 
of  the  Chiistian  stranger  (one  of  the  very  things  which 
most  historians  would  naturally  reject  as  a  post-Chiistian 
adornment),  while  the  story  of  the  preaching  at  Tara 
receives  merciless  treatment  at  his  hands.  The  reasoD  is, 
that  the  Easter  festival  could  never  have  coincided  with 
the  Feast  of  Beltaine,  nor  with  the  time  usual  for  holding 
such  festivals  as  are  contemplated  in  this  legend.  Now, 
where  did  the  author  leam  that  the  legend  supposes  the 
coincidence  of  Easter  with  the  Beltaine,  or  with  the  fixed 
high  festivals  of  Tara,  more  especially  as  we  know  that 
during  this  period  such  assemblies  were  held  at  irregular 
times?  The  visit  to  Tailltean  is  accepted,  but  the  felling 
of  the  Crom  Cruagh  on  the  plains  of  Mag  Sclecht  is  evi- 
dently a  legend.  The  reason  for  this  latter  will  repay 
study.  'If  he  had  done  so,'  argues  the  author,  'the story 
of  the  blow  struck  by  Patrick  on  the  plains  of  Mag  Sclecht 
would  be  as  the  stroke  of  Boniface  at  the  oak  of  Geismor  ; 
its  fall  would  have  been  as  illustrious  in  the  story  of  the 
spreading  of  Christianity  in  the  island  of  the  Scots  as  was 
the  fall  of  the  Irmin  pillar  on  a  Westphalian  Iiill  in  the 
advance  of  Christendom  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,'  etc. 
This  reads  well,  but  we  wonder  the  author  did  not  see  that 
he  was  playing  into  the  hands  of  Professor  Zimmer,  whom 
he  dismisses  so  contemptuously.  '  If  St.  Patrick's  work  in 
Ireland  had  been  so  wonderful,'  writes  Zimmer,  '  as  people 
nowadays  paint  it,  such  a  work  would  naturally  have  called 
forth  a  biographer,  and  Western  Europe  would  have  rung 
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with  the  praises  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Irish.'  We  regret 
that  space  does  not  permit  ns  to  continue  this  examination, 
but  we  have  given  examples  enough  to  indicate  Professor 
Bury's  style  of  criticism. 

Again,  the  author  has  been  entirely  too  partial  to 
imaginary  speculations.  We  fully  admit  the  value  of 
h}rpotheseSy  especially  in  dealing  with  such  a  difficult 
subject.  But  when  we  find  them  scattered  up  and  down 
in  almost  every  page  in  the  narrative  portion  as  well  as  in 
the  strictly  scientific,  we  think  the  principle  has  been  over- 
worked. It  is  impossible  for  us  to  cite  examples,  but  the 
reader  can  see  for  himself  if  our  criticism  is  imwarranted. 

In  his  attempts  at  reconstructing  the  chronology  of 
St.  Patrick's  life,  we  must  dissent  from  nearly  all  his  con- 
clusions. In  determining,  for  example,  the  date  of  Patrick's 
birth,  much  use  has  generally  been  made  of  a  sentence 
occurring  in  the  Confession,  which  we  cite  fully  below.* 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  432  a.d.  was  the  year  of  his 
consecration  (and  this  is  now  generally  admitted),  it  would 
follow  since  the  fault  was  committed  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  the  publication  of  this  fault  (on  the  occasion  of  his 
consecration)  thirty  years  after  its  confession,  that  in  the 
year  432  Patrick  was  at  least  forty-five  years  of  age,  and 
therefore  bom,  roughly  speaking,  about  the  year  387  a.d. 
Professor  Bury  objects  to  this  interpretation  on  the  ground 
that  the  thirty  years  should  not  be  reckoned  from  the 
confession  of  the  fault  but  from  its  committal ;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  publication  of  it  took  place  not  at  his  consecra- 
tion, but  years  after  he  had  begun  his  work  as  bishop  in 
Ireland.  Now,  the  words  themselves  and  the  context  are 
clearly  against  this  view.  From  the  use  of  *  et  *  in  the 
clause  it  is  clear  that  Patrick  complains  of  the  accusation 
for  two  reasons,  first,  because  it  referred  to  a  crime  com- 
mitted so  long  ago  while  he  was  yet  a  boy ;  and,  second, 
because  it  was  made  by  an  intimate  friend  to  whom  he 

i  *  'Occasionem  post  annos  triginta  invenerunt  et  adversus  veil>am  quod 
confessos  tueram  antequam  essem  diacoQUS.  Et  quando  temptatus 
sum  ab  aliquantes  senioribus  meis  qui  venerunt  et  peccata  mea  contra 
hiboriosum  episcopatum  meum  utique  en  die  illo  •  -  sed  dofflinus 
perpercit  proselito  et  peregrino.' 
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himself  in  his  anxiety  had  confessed  it.  This  conclusiDii  is 
borne  out  by  the  following  sentence.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  pretty  dear  from  the  Confession  that  the  accusation 
had  reference  to  his  consecration  as  Bishop,  for  it  is  placed 
immediately  before  his  account  of  hb  labours  in  Ireland, 
and  the  expression  '  laboriosus  episcopatus  '  of  Patrick  can 
equally  wdl  signify,  especially  in  Patrick's  Latinity,  the 
onerous  burden  of  bishop  which  he  was  about  to  undertake, 
or  had  already  undertaken.  The  term  '  proselitus '  and 
'  peregrines,'  considering  the  story  of  his  life,  was  as  applic- 
able to  him  at  his  consecration  in  Gaul,  as  after  he  had 
wrought  for  years  in  Ireland. 

Again,  we  do  not  see  why  the  author,  in  defiance  of 
all  eariy  testimony,  selects  Germanus  as  the  consecratot 
of  St.  Patrick,  except  his  own  arbitrary  interpretation  of 
the  text  of  Muirchu.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  author  in  his  date  for  the  death 
of  St.  Patrick,  thov^h  it  has  against  it  very  strong  evidence. 
As  another  illustration  of  Professor  Bury's  style  we 
might  select  his  dissertation  on  the  birthplace  of  St.  Patrick. 
He  selects  as  hisjfavourite  some  spot  near  the  Severn. 
We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  his  choice.  It  is  as  good  as 
any  place  else,  but  we  naturally  ask  for  the  proofs.  Un- 
fortunately there  are  none  to  be  found,  Bonnavem  Taber- 
niae  of  the  Confession  and  the  Lives  is,  as  we  are  assured, 
a  false  reading  for  '  Bonnaventa  bemie,'  and  the  discovery 
of  places  named  Banwen,  in  Glamorganshire,  opens  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  solution.  Now,  what  is  the  advantage 
of  statements  like  the  above,  especially  in  a  work  which 
pretends  to  be  strictly  scientific.  Why  should  '  Bonna- 
venta bernie '  be  the  correct  reading  ?  Professor  Bury 
knows  well  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  palaeography 
'  Bonnavem  Taberniae  '  is  just  as  probable  as  '  Bonnaventa 
bemie,'  and  seeing  that  all  the  early  writers  so  understood 
the  name  of  the  place,  and  seeing  also  that  'Taberniae' 
might  give  some  intelligible  meaning  while  the  author 
admits  that  so  far  '  bemie '  is  meaningless  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  he  can  state  that  there  '  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Bonnaventa  is  the  name.* 
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Finally,  in  his  treatment  of  the  Palladius-Patrick 
question,  as  urged  so  strongly  by  Professor  Zimmer,  the 
author  is  particularly  weak.  We  have  no  leaning  to  the 
theory  that  Palladius  and  Patrick  are  but  different  names 
for  the  same  individual,  but  at  the  same  time  justice  should 
be  done  to  the  arguments  of  opponents.  Mr.  Bury  states 
that  this  opinion  is  based  upon  a  paragraph  found  in  the 
Book  of  Armaghy  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  Palladius  is 
also  called  Patrick.  Now,  if  there  had  never  been  such  a 
statement  found  the  main  argument  for  the  identification 
of  Palladius  and  Patrick  would  have  been  equally  strong. 
Surely  to  anyone  who  has  studied  the  controversy  the  real 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact,  that  in  all  writers  outside  of  Ireland 
the  conversion  of  the  country  seems  to  be  attributed  to 
Palladius  without  any  reference  to  Patrick,  while  in  the 
Irish  writers  the  man  Patrick  is  the  hero,  and  Palladius 
mentioned  only  for  his  failure ;  in  other  words,  the  man 
who  disappeared  into  Ireland  bearing  the  name  of  Palladius 
seems  to  turn  up  in  Ireland  after  a  few  years  bearing  the 
name  Patrick.  This  is  the  real  argument  to  be  met  in 
the  case,  and  Professor  Bury  makes  very  little  attempt  to 
meet  it. 

With  many  other  points  in  this  most  interesting  book, 
for  example,  with  the  author's  views  on  the  Easter  and 
Tonsure  controversy,  we  should  have  liked  to  deal,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  do  so  within  the  limits  prescribed  for  the 
present  article.  We  have  only  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
Professor  Bury's  book,  however  we  may  differ  from  his 
conclusions,  is  far  above  the  ordinary  works  published  on 
St.  Patrick  and  the  early  Irish  Church.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  scholar  who  has  made  a  serious  effort  to  arrive  at  the 
truth,  and  if  in  some  respects  he  has  failed  the  failure  is 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task  and  the  impossibility  of 
arriving  at  definite  conclusions  with  the  present  data. 

We  thank  the  author  for  his  work,  and  we  hope  that^he 
may  long  be  spared  to  continue  his  researches  in  the  field 
of  Irish  history. 

James  MacCaffbey^ 
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notes  anb  iSluetiee 

THEOLOGY 
atmrn  or  kbsebtatiov 

Rev.  Dear  Sir,— Iu  this  diocese  {in  Greater  Britain)  the 
Bishop  withholds  from  his  priests  the  power  of  absoiinng  parents 
who,  in  any  district  where  there  is  a  Catholic  school,  send  their 
children  to  a  Government  school,  and,  moreover,  of  absohing 
children  who  attend  such  Government  school,  even  when  they 
do  90  under  parental  compnlsion.  Such  parents  and  children 
are  thus  denied  the  Sacraments,  even  at  Easter  time.  Passing 
over  the  case  of  the  parents,  I  venture  to  inquire  with  regard  to 
the  children,  if  the  Chnrch,  apart  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ordinary,  comes  in  any  way  to  the  relief  of  those  among  them 
uriio  wi^  to  receive  the  Saci^ents  so  as  to  permit  of  their  doing 
so  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  seeing  themselves  through  the  action 
of  their  Bishop  denied  the  benefit  of  the  Holy  Sacraments  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  fifteen  years  (when  they  leave  school),  they 
may  not  avail  themselves  of  them  in  after  years.  Since  the 
reservation  deals  with  persons,  withdrawing  these  persons  from 
the  confessor's  delegated  jurisdiction,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is 
powerless  except  to  advise  the  children  to  approach  the  Sacra- 
ments in  another  diocese,  which  would  in  most  cases  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  do.  Regretting  the  sad  deprivation  and  its 
consequences,  the  confessor  asks  what  is  to  be  done  ;  and  he 
wonders  if  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  precept  of  receiving  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  as  well  as  the  Church's  injunction  of  doing  so, 
may  rightly  be  prevented  under  such  circumstances,  seeing  that 
the^children,  acting  under  the  command  and  compulsion  of  their 
parents,  commit  no  sin  by  attending  the  Government  school. 

Will  the  Editor  of  the,I.  E.  Record  kindly  consider  the  case 
and  offer  the  confessor  some  advice  upon  it  ?  And  will  he  finally 
direct  him  as  to  his  duty  or  otherwise  of  asking  boys  and  girls 
who  {in  a  populous  district)  come  to  confession  if  they  are 
attending  a  Government  school, 

MlSSIONARIUS. 

Our  correspondent's  difficulty  arises,  we  believe,  from 
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an  erroneottsly  drawn  conclusion  from  the  statement  of  his 
bishop  that  grave  fear  does  not  excuse  from  the  reservation 
imposed  by  him  in  connection  with  attendance  at  State 
schools  in  districts  where  there  are  Cathdlic  schods. 
According  to  the  common  opinion  of  theologians  grave 
fear  excuses  from  reservation  in  ordinary  cases.  They 
teach,  however,  that  a  bishop  has  power  to  make  grave 
fear  not  be  an  excusing  cause  from  reservation  of  episcopal 
cases  when  this  seems  good  to  hun  for  the  morals  of  his 
diocese.  This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  grave  fear  which 
does  not  remove  the  guilt  of  mortal  sin.  Without  mortal 
sin  there  is  no  reservation. 

Now,  the  question  arises  whether  or  not  the  bishop  of 
ou:  correspondent  has  done  anything  more  than  prevent  this 
grave  fear  from  excusing  from  reservation  m  regard  to 
attendance  at  State  schools.  Has  he  altogether  withdrawn 
faculties  for  absolution  of  children  who  go  to  State  schools 
in  districts  where  there  are  Catholic  schools,  and  who  in 
doing  so  commit  no  grave  sin  by  reason  of  fear  ?  That  a 
bishop  can  act  validly  in  this  latter  way  we  do  not  deny, 
but  we  cannot  without  very  strong  proof  believe  that  any 
bishop  has  done  so.  Our  reasons  for  this  view  vdll  supply 
Qor  correspondent  with  an  answer  to  his  questions. 

When  a  bishop  withdraws  faculties  for  the  absoliiition 
of  people  who  have  committed  no  grave  sin  in  the  action 
because  of  which  the  faculties  are  withdrawn,  the  priest  so 
far  as  these  penitents  are  concerned  is  a  simplex  sacerdos^ 
and  cannot,  consequently,  absolve  directly  from  any  sins 
of  these  penitents  extra  perictdutn  mortis.  In  this  way  he 
differs  from  the  priest  whose  faculties  are  merely  limited 
by  reservation  of  grave  sins.  The  latter  retains  power 
over  the  penitent  so  far  as  imreserved  sins  are  concerned, 
and  can,  in  certain  contingencies,  lawfully  and  validly 
absolve  directly  from  these  unreserved  sins.  If,  then,  our 
correspondent's  conclusion  be  correct  the  children  in  ques- 
tion cannot  extra  articulum  mortis  obtain  absolution  from 
any  sins,  even  in  preparation  for  Paschal  Conununioa, 
except  they  leave  their  diocese  or  go  to  the  bishop  or  his 
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delegate  for  absolution.  Even  in  the  latter  way  th^  will 
not  obtain  absolution  unless  they  promise  to  do  a  thing 
which,  in  the  case,  they  are  not  bound  to  do— viz.,  to  remain 
away  from  the  State  school  when  their  going  there  is  free 
from  mortal  sin  owing  to  fear.  Is  it  likely,  we  ask,  that  any 
bishop  would  place  his  subjects  in  so  difficult  a  position  ? 

Moreover,  such  action  on  the  part  of  a  bishop  would 
place  his  priests  in  a  very  unenviable  position.  In  populous 
districts  where  there  are  Catholic  schools  many  c^dren 
who  frequent  State  schools  come  to  confession.  As  our 
correspondent  states,  many  of  these  children  have  com- 
mitted no  grave  sin  in  going  to  the  State  schools  owing  to 
fear.  How  is  the  priest  to  know  who  are  these  children  ? 
He  is  bound  to  know  them,  else  many  of  his  absolutions 
will  be  invalid  because  of  want  of  jurisdiction.  They  may 
not  of  themselves  mention  the  matter,  seeing  that  th^ 
committed  no  grave  sin  in  going  to  the  State  school.  It 
remains  for  the  priest  himself  to  ask  the  children  of  whose 
condition  he  is  not  aware  whether  or  not  they  frequent 
State  schools.  So  great  would  such  a  burden  be  we  do  not 
think  that  any  bishop  would  impose  it  on  his  priests. 

Unless,  then,  the  priest  has  very  certain  proof  that  the 
bishop  has  withdrawn  jurisdiction,  even  in  the  case  of 
children  who  have  not  committed  grave  sin  in  going  to 
State  schools,  we  would  advise  him  to  regard  the  case  as  a 
case  of  reservation  and  nothing  more,  bearing  in  mind, 
however,  that  according  to  the  regulation  of  the  bishop 
grave  fear  which  does  not  excuse  from  grave  sin  does  not 
excuse  from  this  reservation.  If  any  doubt  remains  in 
the  mind  of  our  correspondent  we  advise  him  to  consult  his 
bishop,  who  can  explain  whether  or  not  his  action  means 
more  than  we  have  suggested. 

A   DIFFIOULTT  ABOUT   TSE   MAKAOEMEITT    OF    <SHKZKES' 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — A  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  practical 
arrangements  of  a  new  form  of  devotion  that  has  been  adopted 
in  many  of  our  churches  in  the  shape  of  (so-called)  shrines. 
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According  to  the  regulations  usually  met  with,  the  candles 
to  be  used  for  burning  in  the  '  shrine '  are  provided  by  the  rector 
of  the  church  in  which  the  devotion  goes  on ;  and  tilie  persons 
whose  piety  prompts  them  to  set  up  a  lighted  candle  in  the  circle 
or  pyramid  of  hghts  are  directed  to  deposit  a  penny  for  each 
candle  they  take  from  the  supply.  The  coins  thus  deposited 
exceed  the  market  price  of  the  candles,  and  when  the  devotion  is 
largely  patronised,  a  notable  profit  accrues. 

Is  there  any  ground  on  which  this  transaction  might  be  con- 
sidered exempt  from  the  laws  that  forbid  negotiatio  to  clerics  ? 
Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  clerics,  in  such  a  case, 
would  acquire  the  profit  for  themselves  or  for  their  churches  or 
charities  ? 

J.C. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  holding  that  the  practice 
mentioned  by  our  correspondent  is  not  the  negotiatio  which 
is  forbidden  to  clerics.  Negotiatio  is  the  purchase  of  an  article 
of  commerce  and  its  subsequent  sale  at  a  profit,  without 
any  change  being  wrought  in  the  article — or  with  a  change 
brought  about  by  the  aid  of  hired  labour.  A  mercantile 
transaction  of  this  kind  is  forbidden  to  clerics  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  taking  undue  part  in  secular  pursuits 
to  the  detriment  of  their  spiritual  duties  and  to  the  serious 
scandal  of  the  faithful.  In  judging  of  the  lawfulness  or 
unlawfulness  of  any  transaction  it  is  necessary  to  bear  this 
end  of  the  Church's  law  in  mind. 

Now,  the  end  of  the  Church's  law  does  not  seem  to  hold 
with  regard  to  the  practice  mentioned  by  *J.  C  This 
practice  does  not  so  mix  up  a  priest  with  secular  pursuits  as 
to  take  him  away  from  his  spiritual  work.  On  the  contrary, 
the  practice  assists  the  priest  very  much  in  giving  life  and 
strength  to  devotional  exercises.  The  convenience  of 
obtaining  candles  at  a  reasonable  price  in  the  church  leads 
many  to  perform  acts  of  devotion  to  the  saints  which  they 
woidd  not  otherwise  perform. 

Nor  is  any  scandal  caused  to  the  faithful  by  this  action 
of  their  priest.  We  know  from  experience  that  the  faithful 
look  on  this  practice  in  an  altogether  different  light  from 
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that  in  which  they  look,  for  instance,  on  the  keeping  of  a 
chandler's  shop  by  a  priest.  In  the  latter  case  they  certainly 
regard  the  priest  as  unduly  taking  part  in  secular  pursuits, 
though  in  the  former  case  they  have  no  such  view.  The  end 
of  the  prohibition  not  applying  to  the  practice  in  question, 
■we  think  it  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  legislator  does 
not  wish  to  condemn  it  by  the  genera!  law  against  negoliatto. 

Moreover,  custom  has  by  this  time  rendered  the  practice 
quite  lawful,  even  if  it  were  originally  prohibited  by  the 
law.  So  long  as  the  custom  has  not  been  reprobated  by 
ecclesiastical  authorit}'  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  following 
it  in  practice. 

The  fact  that  more  than  the  market  price  is  charged  tot 
the  candles  does  not  interfere  with  our  view.  Either  the 
additional  charge  is  made  for  the  convenience  of  having 
the  candles  at  hand,  or  the  people  are  willing  to  give  a 
little  more  than  the  market  price  by  way  of  donation  to  the 
shrine.  In  neither  hypothesis  does  the  end  of  the  law  apply. 
Custom  allows  both. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  application  of  the  profits  to 
a  charitable  purpose  would  of  itself  prevent  the  practice 
from  being  negotiaiio  in  the  prohibited  sense.  For  instance, 
if  a  priest  were  to  keep  a  shop  for  the  purpose  of  profit, 
the  application  of  the  profit  to  pious  or  charitable  objects 
would  in  no  way  relieve  him  from  the  violation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law.  The  end  of  the  law  would  still  demand 
abstention  from  such  transactions. 


OnSATS  HBAXISa  OOlTFSSSIOirs  IN  A  SXaANQB  0H7B0H 
OP  Hia  DIOOBSB 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — I  would  be  much  obliged  for  a  solution  of 
the  following  question  through  the  I.  E.  Record. 

Can  a  curate,  who  has  faculties  for  the  whole  diocese,  lawfully 
hear  the  confession  of  anyone  turning  up  by  chance  to  be  heard 
in  a  strange  church  of  that  diocese  wliere  he  happens  to  be  saying 
Uass? 


Sigipc. 
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Even  though  a  priest  can  validly  hear  confessions  in  a 
strange  church,  he  cannot  lawfully  do  so  without  the  pei^ 
mission  of  the  parish  priest  of  the  place.    The  question  of 
our  correspondent  consequently  resolves  itself  into  this : 
Can  a  priest  who  has  received  permission  from  a  parish 
priest  to  say  Mass  in  a  church  reasonably  consider  that  he 
has  with  that  permission  obtained  leave  to  hear  confessions 
of  any  penitents  who  may  appear  on  the  occasion  ?    Per- 
mission to  say  Mass  does  not  of  itself  contain  permission  to 
hear  confessions.    At  the  same  time  the  circumstances  of 
the    case   can    indicate    clearly  enough  that  the   desired 
permission  has  been  granted.    As  a  rule  when  a  parish 
priest  gives  permission  to  a  priest  to  say  a  Mass  which 
belongs  to  parochial  work,  and  in  connection  with  which 
confessions    are    usually  heard,  it  seems    reasonable    to 
conclude  that  the  parish  priest  means  to  include  permission 
to  hear  such  confessions  in  the  case  of  a  priest  having  the 
facidties  of  the  diocese.    When,  however,  there  is  question 
of  a  Mass  which  does  not  belong  to  parochial  work,  or  in 
connection  with  which  confessions  are  not  accustomed  to  be 
heard,  it  is  scarcely  reasonable  to  conclude  that  permission 
to  hear  confessions  is  also  granted.     In  both  cases  we  have 
said     *  as  a  rule,'  because    local  customs    and    personal 
motives  can  considerably  modify  the  application  of  general 
principles  to  particular  cases. 

BXT&BKB  UMOTXOV  AND  00V7AaX0V 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — It  may  not  be  generally  understood  among 
priests  that  doctors  consider  the  oil  used  for  Extreme  Unction 
to  be  a  favourable  medium  for  propagating  and  conveying  the 
bacteria  of  contagious  disease  ;  and  that  the  finger  employed  in 
anointing  the  senses  (particularly  the  lips)  is  very  apt  to  deposit> 
bacteria  in  the  oil-supply,  if  dipped  and  re-dipped  in  the  oil* 
stocks  in  the  process  of  anointing  an  infected  patient.  It  seems 
desirable,  therefore,  that  the  L  £•  Record  should  set  before 
its  readers  some  expert  instruction  as  to  the  best  means  of 
preventing  this  danger. 

I  have  heard  a  doctor  recommend  that  a  priest,  when  he  comes 
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to  anoint  a  patient  suffering  from  dangerous  and  contagions 
disease,  should  draw  from  the  oil-stocks  on  the  palm  of  his  left 
hand  sufficient  oil  for  the  entire  anointing  of  the  patient  and  use 
the  oil  thus  separated. 

J.C. 

Two  methods  of  avoiding  danger  of  contagion  are 
recommended  by  experts.  Our  correspondent  mentions  one 
of  them.  The  priest  anointing  the  patient  can  separate 
a  small  portion  of  the  holy  oil,  and  use  that  portion  for  the 
ceremony.  The  separation  can  easily  be  made  by  dipping 
a  little  cotton  in  the  oil-stocks.  Another  satisfactory 
method  at  times  adopted  is  the  use  of  a  suitable  instalment 
for  anointing.  Conveniently  prepared  pieces  of  wood 
can  be  employed.  A  fresh  piece  can  be  used  each  time 
that  a  new  application  of  the  holy  oil  is  required.  AD, 
pieces  thus  used  ought  to  be  carefully  burned  after  the 
ceremony  to  prevent  danger  of  contagion,  and  to  provide 
for  the  reverence  due  to  the  holy  oil. 


SARBIAQB  OF  •  TAOI '  IN  AN  SZBKFT  PI^CB 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — Will  you  be  good  enough  to  have  the 
following  question  answered  in  the  next  issue  of  the  I.  E.  Record. 

Can  a  parish  priest  give  power  to  the  member  of  a  religious 
Order  to  marry  Vagi  in  his  own  church,  this  church  being  within 
the  parish,  but  exempt  ?  In  other  words,  is  he  parochus  of  the 
place  where  the  ceremony  takes  place  in  the  sense  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  ? 

Pasochus. 

A  parish  priest  can  validly  assist  at  the  marriage  of 
vagi  who  are  in  an  exempt  place  within  the  boundaries  of 
his  parish.  He  can  consequently  give  license  to  a  member 
of  a  religious  Order  to  assist  at  the  marriage  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. We  deduce  this  doctrine  from  the  notion  of 
a  parish  in  the  sense  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  well  as  from 
the  teaching  of  theologians.  There  is  a  case  which,  we 
hope,  will  make  clear  to  our  correspondent  the  truth  of  our 
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Opinion.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  person  who  has  acquired 
a  domicile  in  a  place  by  residing  permanently  within  the 
precincts  of  an  exempt  monastery.  Who  has  authority  to 
assist  at  this  person's  marriage  ?  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
parish  priest  of  the  parish  within  which  the  monastery  is 
situated.  Hence  the  precincts  of  an  exempt  place  belong  to 
the  parish  in  the  sense  of  the  decree  Tametsi.  Consequently 
the  fact  that  vagi  are  in  an  exempt  place  does  not  withdraw 
them  from  the  authority  of  a  parish  priest  so  far  as  marriage 
is  concerned. 

J.  M.  Harty. 

LITURGY 

OBLIQATZOV   OF   BXADXKGh  BXOXHTLT-APFmOTBB 
OVFICBS  OF   IBIflK  PATBOH   AAZHTS 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — May  I  ask  you  to  say,  in  an  early  issue  of 
the  I.  E.  Record,  whether  Irish  priests  who  have  not  yet  been 
provided  with  copies  of  the  Roman  Breviaries  issued  dnce  1903 
— and  therefore  containing  the  revised  Irish  Supplement — are 
bound  to  the  recitation  of  the  recently-approved  Offices  of  the 
Patron  Saints  ?  I  have  heard  it  contended  that  as  no  regula- 
tion  has  so  far  been  published  in  connection  with  the  matter  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  country,  priests  are  still 
free  to  content  themselves  with  the  old  Breviaries^  and  are  not 
expected  to  go  to  the  expense  of  procuring  new  ones.  As  the 
matter  is  of  some  practical  importance,  I  shall  be  very  grateful 
for  an  early  reply. — Yours,  etc., 

DUBIUS. 

It  is  quite  true  that  no  general  instruction  of  an  explicit 
character  has  been  so  far  published  imposing  the  obliga- 
tion of  reading  the  newly-approved  Offices  of  the  Irish 
Patron  Saints  on  the  priests  concerned.  If  we  look  into 
the  matter,  however,  a  Uttle  closely  we  shall  ascertain 
that  implicitly  at  any  rate  the  Bishops  have  signified  their 
wish  that  these  Offices  should  be  obtained  at  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  priests  and  recited  on  the  days  to  which  they 
are  assigned,  an4  in  the  places  for  which  they^have  been 
VOL.  xviii.  2  A 
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approved.  In  the  first  place  it  was  from  the  Bishops  the 
initiative  came  to  have  the  cult,  that  was  rendered  t© 
these  saints  in  Ireland  from  time  immemorial,  recognized 
and  confirmed  by  the  Holy  See ;  to  have  the  lessons  of  the 
Second  Noctum  (wherever  it  was  possible  to  gather  any 
facts  of  the  saint's  life)  written  and  arranged,  and,  finally, 
to  secure  for  them  the  necessary  authoritative  approbation 
of  the  Congregation  of  Rites.  When,  then,  all  these  various 
stages  were  successfully  reached,  and  the  Decree  was  issued 
on  the  7th  September,  1903,  granting  the  Offices  and 
approving  the  Lessons,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  be  procured  after  a  reasonable  time  and  recited  as 
they  occur. 

Then,  when  the  last  great  rescension  of  the  Rcnnan 
Breviary  was  carried  out  uttder  the  auspices  of  Pius  V., 
dlement  VIII.,  and  Urban  VIII.,  the  copies  puWished 
before  the  Bull  of  1631  were  allowed  to  be  used  in  some 
cases  until  they  became  exhausted  and  worn  out.  Thit 
excepticm  was  made  on  account  of  the  obvious  inom- 
venience  that  would  be  entailed  if  priests  were  obliged  to 
procure  the  new  editions  at  once.  But  no  such  incon- 
venience can  arise  in  the  present  instance.  For  books 
are  much  cheaper  now  than  they  were  two  centuries  ago, 
and,  besides,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discard  the  older  books. 
All  that  is  required  is  to  get  the  new  edition  of  the  Irish 
Supplement  which  has  been  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Gill 
and  Son,  and  may  be  had  at  a  mere  nominal  price.  And 
even  if  it  were  necessary  to  get  a  complete  set  of  Breviaries, 
containing  all  the  Offices  up  to  date,  prescribed  for  Ireland 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  this  want  has  been  adequately  supplied 
by  the  very  handy,  cheap,  and  complete  edition  of  the 
Roman  Breviary  which  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
enterprizing  firm  just  mentioned,  Messrs.  Gill  and  Son's 
pocket  edition  of  the  Breviary  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness, 
convenience,  and  completeness.  It  possesses  many  im- 
portant features  which  cannot  fail  to  enhance  its  value  as 
a  portable  vacation  Breviary.  For  instance,  each  volume 
contains  all  the  Offices  that  can  be  transferred  to  the  season 
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of  the  year  when  it  is  in  use — thus  obviating  the  necessity 
of  having  to  recur,  as  is  sometimes  to  be  done  in  most 
editions,  to  a  second  or  even  a  third  volume.  The  arrange- 
ment, too,  of  the  Psahns  and  of  the  Conmiemorations  sup- 
plies many  desirable  facilities,  while  the  general  get-^up,  as 
segards  type  and  paper,  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  of  readers. 

We  think,  then,  that  every  priest  has  no  longer  ai^ 
excuse  for  not  providing  himself  with  the  Offices  of  tfa^ 
Irish  Patron  Saints,  and  reading  them  when  they  occur,  and 
are  prescribed  in  the  Orio* 

P.  MOKETSROE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

A    HOIIB    FOa   INVA.I.ID    PRISBT8 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  wth  great  interest  and  no  little 
sympathy  the  letter  of  a  '  Wellwisher  '  on  the  above  subject  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  I.  E.  Record.  I  cannot  say  at  present  I 
am  sanguine  of  its  success.  Why  have  the  Irish  clergy  so  long 
ne^ected  to  found  and  establish  such  a  home  for  all  Ireland  ? 
Partial  eSorts  have  been  made  but  not,  1  fear,  with  much  success. 
It  appears  to  me  there  is  no  aged  deserving  person  for  whom 
there  is  less  sympathy  in  his  old  age  than  a  good  and  zealous 
priest.  This  want  of  sympathy  is  owing,  I  dare  say,  to  false 
friends,  if  not  real  enemies,  who  freely  circulate  that  priests  are 
rich  or  ought  to  be ;  while,  if  the  truth  were  known,  they  are 
barely  able  to  pay  their  debts,  much  less  to  pay  for  themselves 
in  a  home  for  aged  priests.  Some  priests  I  know  have  made 
money,  like  others,  by  investing  in  speculative  shares,  while 
many  priests  would  not  invest  in  such  shares  for  all  the  wealth 
of  Ind. 

Ought  not  a  Home  be  provided  for  the  latter  class  out  of 
some  Diocesan  Fund,  to  maintain  them  at  a  moderate  cost  or 
entirely  free  if  unable  to  pay  ?  If  such  were  the  case,  old  and 
infirm  priests  would  not  ding  so  tenaciously  to  their  parishes 
as  they  sometimes  do,  nor  keep  younger  and  more  active  men 
from  entering  on  duties  they  are  much  better  able  to  perform, 
and  would  in  return  find  peace,  happiness  and  contentment  in 
the  company  of  holy  and  venerable  companions  whose  words 
and  example  would  help  to  make  their  death-bed  happy  and 
their  end  peaceable. 

Viator. 

Rev.  De.-^r  Sir, — Sufficient  evidence  has  been  gleaned 
regarding  the  above  to  assure  those  interested  in  it  of  its  perfect 
feasibility.  That  it  should  seem  otherwise  would  be  strange 
indeed,  seeing  the  seeming  ease  with  which  homes  can  be  pro- 
vided for  all  others  :  the  orphan,  the  penitent,  the  aged  and 
infirm  of  every  description. 

Three  means  of  effecting  the  desired  object  have  found 
favour  with  those  actively  interesting  themselves  in  it : — 
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1st.  The  renting,  immediately,  of  a  specially  suitable  house,, 
nicely  and  fully  furnished,  beautifully  situated  on  three  acres 
near  the  dty,  and  near  the  sea,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
eight  priests  at  least.  To  secure  it  a  guarantee  that  six  or 
seven  would  avail  of  it  is  now  necessary. 

2nd.  The  forming  of  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  on  similar  lines 
to  the  Catholic  Insurance  Company  lately  established.  With 
the  sum  of  £2,000  subscribed  in  £5  shares  one  of  three  or  four 
most  suitable  places,  now  on  sale,  could  be  purchased,  furnished, 
and  put  in  working  order. 

3rd.  Possibly  a  priest  might  be  found  who,  loving  his  breth* 
ren  more  than  £2,000,  which  he  might  have  the  disposal  of, 
would  vest  it  in  trustees  for  the  purpose  and  secure  a  '  Home  * 
foe  himself  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

It  may  not  be  untimely  to  state  a  few  things  on  which  all 
^eem  agreed  concerning  the  prospective  Sacerdotal  Home.  The 
Home  should  be  truly  such,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than  what 
the  average  priest  is  accustomed  to.  It  should  not  be  an  elee- 
mosynary or  mercenary  '  institution,'  but  a  model  home  in  the 
truest  Christian  sense.  Hence,  when  more  than  eight  or  ten 
require  accommodation,  instead  of  providing  it  by  further 
additions,  it  may  be  preferable  to  open  another  home.  Hereby 
needed  variety  of  location  may  be  provided ;  as  no  one  is 
expected  to  remain  longer  than  he  agreed  to,  and  the  fullest 
liberty  commensurate  with  honour  and  propriety  should  be 
characteristic  of  an  Infirm  Sacerdotal  Home. 


One  op  the  Interested. 
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A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Central  Council  was  held  in  Dublin, 
September  12, 1905,  Right  Rev,  Dean  Byrne,  v.c,  p.p.,  Don- 
gannon ;  and  after  the  adjournment  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Keller, 
V.G.,  P.P.,  Youghal ;  in  the  chair. 

Present  in  addition  : — Right  Rev.  Mgr.  M'Glj'nn,  v.c,  p.p., 
Stranorlar ;  Very  Rev.  Canon  M'Geeney,  v.f,,  p.p.,  Crossmaglen ; 
Rev.  P .  Keown,  Adm.,  Monaghan ;  Rev.  J.  Doherty,  Adm.,  Cam- 
donagh  ;  Very  Rev.  H.  Laverty,  d.d.,  p.p.,  v.g.,  Belfast ;  Very 
Rev.  John  Curry,  v.f.,  p.p.,  St.  Mary's,  Drogheda ;  Right  Rev. 
Mgr.  O'Donnell,  d.d.,  v.c,  p.p.,  Booterstown  ;  Right  Rev.  Mgr. 
Murphy,  d.d.,  v.g.,  p.p.,  Maryboro' ;  Right  Rev.  Archdeacon 
Kinane,  v.c,  p.p.,  Cashe! ;  Very  Rev.  Canon  Phelan,  v.f.,  p.p., 
Slievenie ;  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Fahy,  v.c,  d.d.,  p.p.,  Gort ;  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  Kelly,  v.c,  p.p.,  Athlone  ;  Right  Rev.  Dean  Barrett, 
v.c,  p.p.,  Headford  ;  Right  Rev.  Dean  Staunton,  v.c,  p.p., 
Swinford  :  Very  Rev.  J.  Corcoran,  v.f.,  p.p.,  Portumna  ;  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  O'Hara,  v.g.,  p.p.,  Crossmolina. 

A  telegram  of  apolf^y  was  received  from  Very  Rev.  Father 
O'Farrell,  v.c,  p.p.,  Ardagh,  and  a  very  important  letter  from 
Archdeacon  Hutch,  v.c,  d.d.,  p.p.,  Midleton. 

The  minutes  of  previons  meeting  were  read  and  signed,  and 
the  correspondence  in  reference  thereto  was  ordered  to  be 
inserted  on  the  minutes. 

On  the  motion  of  Rev.  John  Curry,  seconded  by  Mgr.  Fahy, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  and  passed  in  silence : — 

'  We  desire  to  express  our  deep  regret  for  the  death  of  Mgr* 
Reddy,  one  of  our  Council,  and  for  his  loss  to  us.  We  direct  our 
Hon.  Secretary  to  transmit  this  vote  of  condolence  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ardagh  and  Mr.  Reddy,  M.P.,  brother  of  the 
deceased  Monsignor.' 

Resolutions. 

ist. — That,  inasmuch  as  the  Bishops  of  Ireland  have  declared 
in  their  Resolution  of  June  last, — 

'  We  are  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  amalgamation  of 
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boys'  and  girls'  schools  beyond  that  which  has  hither- 
to been  provided  by  the  Rules  of  the  National  Board 
should  be  resisted  :  '* 

and,  inasmuch  as  the  Board  of  National  Edncation,  by  a 
majority  almost  exclusively  non-Catholic,  persists  in  setting  at 
Bought  the  represecntations  made  to  them  from  our  Bishops,- 
from  the  great  majority  of  Scho(d  Managers  and  Teachers,  ancT 
from  the  Irish  Members  of  Parliament,  and  the  protest  of  six 
out  of  sixteen  of  its  own  body. 

We  advise  aU  the  Managers  of  National  Schools  in  Ireland 
to  unite  in  refusing  to  put  in  force  the  New  Amalgamating 
Rules,  by  refusing  to  exclude  boys  from  boys'  schools,  and  by 
refusing  to  admit  boys  to  girls'  scho<ds,  except  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  hitherto  followed. 

2nd. — ^We  refuse  to  regard  these  objectionable  Rules  as 
binding  on  Managers,  inasmuch  as  (a)  they  introduce  a  funda^ 
mental  change  in  the  system  of  National  Education ;  inasmuch 
as  (b)  they  tend  to  the  destruction  of  very  many  of  the  existing 
schools ;  and  inasmuch  as  (c)  they  will  inevitaUy,  in  the  not 
distant  future,  place  most  of  the  bo}^  of  Ireland  of  all  school* 
going  ages,  under  the  care  of  female  teachers,  and  most  of  the 
girls  of  all  school-going  ages,  in  the  same  schools  as  boys,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  education  and  morality. 

Regarding,  then,  the  New  Rules  in  question  as  subversive 
of  the  existing  system,  and  not  considering  them  binding  on  us 
by  reason  of  any  undertaking  we  have  given  of  canying  out  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  National  Board,  we  suggest  to 
Managers,  in  giving  quarterly  returns  as  to  the  observance  of 
Rules,  to  except  reference  to  these  Rules  when  necessary,  and 
we  advise  newly-appointed  Managers  to  refuse  an  undertaking 
to  carry  them  out  when  they  apply  to  Schools  under  their 
management. 

3rd. — ^That  we  thank  the  six  CathoUc  Commissioners  iot 
their  vigorous  protest  against  the  action  of  eight  Protestant 
and  two  CathoUc  Commissioners,  who  persist  in  enforcing  the 
New  Rules  on  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  in  spite  of  the  vehement 
remonstrances  of  their  Bishops  and  Priests.  We  cannot  under- 
stand the  position  of  Catholic  members  of  the  National  Board 
who  have  flouted  the  opinions  of  the  Catholic  body,  and  still 
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remain  on  the  Board  in  the  character   of    representing    the 
Catholics  of  Ireland. 

4th.— That  we  direct  our  Hon.  Secretary  to  again  request 
the  Board  to  withdraw  the  objectionable  Rules, 

5th. — That,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishops,  a  General  Fund 
be  raised  to  sustain,  if  necessary,  those  Managers  who  decline 
to  allow  the  amalganiatioii  of  their  Schools,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Fourth  Resolution  adopted  by  va  at  our  Meeting  of  June  7th 
of  this  year,  which  lands  us  to  support  any  Catholic  Clerical 
Manager  who  resists  amalgamation  in  the  sense  of  our  opposition. 
6th. — ^That  we  vehemently  protest  against  the  withdrawal 
td  fees  for  Irish  as  an  extra  subject  in  the  Schools,  and  we  call 
upon  our  fellow-Managers  to  devote,  if  possible,  more  attention 
than  ever  to  the  teaching  of  the  National  Language ;  and  we 
press  upon  the  members  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  the 
necessity  of  offering  the  most  determined  opposition  to  the 
withdrawal  of  tbese  fees. 

7th.— That  we  again  protest  against  the  unfair  treatment  of 
Ireland,  finandally,  in  the  matter  of  Education ;  and  we  moat 
strongly  object  to  the  policy  by  which  certain  favoured  Schools, 
such  as  Model  Schools,  get  more  than  their  share  of  Educational 
Sabsidy,  to  the  detriment  of  less  favoured  and  more  deserving; 
Schools,  which  have  to  be  run  on  a  policy  of  starvation. 

8th. — We  protest  against  the  huge  provision  of  £50,000  to 
provide  a  new  Training  College  residence  for  the  teachers  of 
a  small  section  of  the  people,  while  the  just  claims  for  building 
and  equipment  grants  to  the  Catholic  Training  Colleges  of 
Belfast,  Limerick,  and  Wateriord  are  ignored. 

gth. — We  protest  against  the  unceasing  chopping  and  chang- 
ing for  the  past  few  years  in  the  Commissioners'  Rules  and 
Brogrammes.  We  warn  our  people  against  any  proposal  to 
impose  on  local  rates  financial  obligations  for  the  building  and 
equipment  of  schools,  whilst  millions  are  annually  extracted 
from  this  poor  country  by  over-taxation. 

loth. — That  copies  of  these  Resolutions  be  sent  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Chief  and  Under  Secretaries, 
the  Bishops  of  Ireland,  the  Irish  Members  of  Parliament,  the 
Irish  Daily  Newspapers,  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of 
National  Education,  and  to  each  Member  of  that  Board. 
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NOTICES  OP  BOOKS 

LuTHBR    u.   LuTHERTUM.    (11.   Abtdlting.  Quellenbelege.y 
Fr.  Denifle,  O.P.    Kircheim,  Mainz,  1905. 

This  is  the  second  part  of  the  revised  volame»  and  it  contains 
the  pieces  jusHficaUfs.  Needless  to  say»  it  is  a  monument  of 
erudition,  in  every  line  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  late 
author.  In  order  to  prove  his  thesis^  viz.,  that  Luther  mis- 
represented the  patristic  and  medieval  interpretation  of  St. 
Paul's  doctrine  respecting  justification  by  faith,  Denifle  gives 
copious  extracts  from  no  fewer  than  sixty  writers.  He  devotes 
more  attention  to  the  scholastics,  because  Luther  reviled  them 
especially.  It  would  be  impossible  to  set  the  arch*reformer's 
ignorance  and  mendadousness  in  dearer  light  than  the  great 
German  Dominican  has  here  done.  Seeing  the  failure  of 
Hamack,  Seeberg,  and  some  dozen  other  votaries  of  Luther 
to  defend  him,  we  may  hope  that  their  fictions  about  Luther's 
learning  and  love  of  truth  are  no  longer  to  be  obtruded  on  the 
public. 

Considered  as  a  piece  of  critical  scholarship.  Father  Denifle's 
work  is  of  rare  excellence.    He  has  given  to  the  learned  world 
for  the  first  time  the  relevant  portions  of  some  unpublished 
commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  discovered 
glosses  even  on  Peter  Lombard's  commentary.    In  addition 
to  all  this  he  has  restored  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^'s  and  Cardinal 
Hugh  de  St.  Cher's  commentaries  to  their  rightful  owners. 
He  also  throws  new  light  on  Robert  de  Melum  and  Pierre  de 
Tarentaise  (better  known  perhaps  as  Blessed  Innocent  V). 
Students  of  medieval  theology  and  history  wiU  find  a  mine 
of  knowledge  in  these  pages.    The  learned  author  has  had 
reason,  as  he  remarks  (Preface,  p.  xi.),  to  deplore  the  neglect 
with  which  the  great  medieval  theologians    are  commonly 
treated  at  the  present  day.    In  the  case  of  Protestant  his* 
torians  and  writers  this  is  perhaps  not  surprising ;  but  Catholic 
ones  should  possess  full  and  accurate  knowledge.    It  is  now 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all  by  Father  Denifile's  own  work 
which  is  likely  to  remain  the  standard  authority   on  the 
important  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
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In  reference  to  his  own  remark  about  reliable  information, 
perhaps  it  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  only  a  first-rate 
savant  such  as  Denifle  himself  would  know  where  to  look  for 
it,  and  then  how  to  use  it.  He  was  a  skilled  paleographer 
and  critic  and  historian,  and  he  knew  the  contents  of  every 
great  library  in  Europe.  When  he  took  up  the  study  of  a 
subject,  he  was  thus  able  to  employ  means  of  getting  at  the 
truth,  that  are  never  dreamed  of  by  the  man  of  average  ac- 
quirements. On  every  page  of  Luther  u.  Luiktrium  there  is 
evidence  of  this.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  translated 
into  JEuflish. 

P.  N. 

Sequbntu  Christiana.  Or,  Elemeats  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  By  Rev.  Qiarles  B.  Dawson,  S.J, 
Although  w»  have  many  works  already  cm  the  teaching  vt 
tiu  Catlti^c  Chorch  in  matters  of  fandamental  bebef  and  «»■ 
veisal  practice,  we  can  cordially  recmmncDd  this  latest  acces- 
sion to  the  nmnber.  It  will  be  found  excellent  for  the  instm^ 
tion  of  converts  or  catechtmiens.  The  chaptera  on  the  '  Notai 
of  the  True  Church,'  on  the  '  Supremacy  and  Infallibility  of 
the  Pope,'  on  '  Sacraments  and  Sacramentals,'  and  on  each  of 
the  Sacraments  in  particular,  are  excellent.  We  would  ask  our 
readers  to  get  this  book  and  judge  of  Its  merits  for  themselves. 
We  are  sure  they  would  find  it  useful. 

Pastoral  Medicine  :  A  Handbook  for  the  Catholic  Clergy. 

By  Alexander  E.  Sandford,  M.D,     New  York :  Joseph 

F.  Wagner. 
Pastoral  Medicine  has  for  its  object  to  bring  under  the  notice 
of  the  pastor  those  conclusions  of  medical  science  that  will  be 
useful  to  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Already  several 
works  of  great  utility  have  appeared  on  the  subject.  The  work 
under  review  is  written  in  English  and  is  intended  specially  for 
priests  in  America.  The  author  divides  his  work  into  three 
sections.  In  the  first  he  deals  with  the  question  of  hygiene,  and 
gives  some  useful  hints  as  to  what  the  pastor  should  bear  in  mind 
from  a  hygienic  point  of  view  in  the  building  and  furnishing  of 
schools,  churches,  hospitals,  etc.,  also  some  useful  hints  on  food, 
clothing,  dwelling  houses,  cemeteries,  etc. 
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The  second  section,  entitled  '  Pastoral  Medidne,'  is  devoted 
duefly  to  a  description  of  various  forms  of  disease,  of  the  sources 
of  infection,  of  the  means  of  transmittance,  of  preventive  reme- 
dies, and  of  some  general  prind^des  of  treatment  in  each  case. 

The  third  section  deals  with  '  First  Aid  to  the  Injured^' 
and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  best  methods  to  be  followed 
in  almost  all  accidents  that  may  occur. 

Though  taken  as  a  whole  the  work  will  not  add  much  to  the 
experienced  pastor's  stock  of  information,  yet  it  contains  some 
useful  hints,  and  will  be  helpful  to  the  young  and  inexperienced* 

P.  M. 

De  Minus  Probabilismo,  seu  de  usu  opinionis  quae  quis 
solide  sed  minus  probabile  esse  judicat.  Auctore 
Ludivico  Wouters,  C3S.R.,  Theologiae  Moralis  pro- 
f  essore.     Parisiis  :  P,  Lethielleux,  22,  Via  dicta  Cassette. 

We  congratulate  the  author  of  this  little  work  on  having 
produced  a  very  clear  and  interesting  treatise  on  a  subject  of 
great  practical  importance  for  moralists.  The  question  the 
author  proposes  to  himself  to  solve  is  this :  When  doubt  arises 
in  the  mind  of  the  individual  as  to  whether  a  certain  course  of 
action  is  lawful  for  him  or  not,  and  when,  after  making  due 
inquiry,  his  own  opinion  is  that  the  act  he  contemplates  per- 
forming is  unlawful,  though  there  is  also  a  solid  or  probable 
reason  for  thinking  it  lawful,  may  he  regard  himself  as  free  to 
perform  the  act  ? 

According  to  the  teaching  very  commonly  received  and 
found  in  most  manuals  of  moral  theology,  in  the  foregoing  cir- 
cumstances where  the  point  at  issue  regards  solely  the  liceity  or 
iUiceity  of  an  act,  it  is  always  lawful  to  follow  a  probable  opinion 
in  favour  of  liberty,  even  though  one  may  regard  the  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  existence  of  obligation  as  more  probable.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  author's  treatise  is  devoted  to  a  refutation 
of  this — the  main  thesis  of  probabilism.  His  positive  arguments 
are  derived  from  three  sources :  (i)  From  the  efforts  made  by 
several  Popes,  especially  by  Alexander  VII,  Innocent  XI, 
Innocent  XII,  Clement  XI,  to  extirpate  probabihsm  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  schools ;  (2)  from  the  approbation  given 
to  the  writings  and  moral  system  of  St.  Alphonsus ;  {3)  from  the 
obligation  each  individual  is  under  of  earnestly  striving  to  make 
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his  acts  conform  to  the  eternal  law  of  God.  In  addition  to  these 
jx)sitive  arguments  the  author  deals  in  detail  with  the  arguments 
put  forward  by  probabilists  in  favour  of  their  thesis,  and  under- 
takes to  show  that  these  are  unsound. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  the  conclusions  of  the  author  or 
not,  his  work  cannot  fail  to  prove  instructive  and  interesting- 
It  is  specially  conunendable  for  its  clearness  and  simplicity  ol 
style  and  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  teaching  of 
St.  Alphonsus  on  the  point  at  issue  is  presented.  We  have 
great  pleasure  in  congratulating  the  author  on  his  work  and 
commending  it  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

P.M. 

La  LiBERTfi.     Conferences  et  Retraite,  Car^me,  1904.    Par 
E.  Janvier.     Paris  :  P.  Lethielleux,  ro.  Rue  Cassette. 

The  Lenten  Conferences  of  1904  in  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  w«e 
devoted  by  M.  I'Abbd  Janvier  to  a  continuation  of  his  eloquent 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  Catholic  morals.  In  1903  he  dealt 
with  the  question  of  '  happiness ' — man's  last  end.  The  con- 
ferences of  1904  dealt  with  the  power  we  have  of  reaching  that 
end — ^human  liberty — and  of  the  relation  liberty  holds  towards 
happiness.  In  beautiful  and  eloquent  language  the  wh(^e 
teaching  of  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  human  liberty  is  set 
forth  in  logical  order  in  one  compact  treatise.  As  the  attitude 
of  the  Church  towards  human  liberty  is  much  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  by  her  enemies,  I'Abbfi  Janvier  devotes  his 
first  conference  to  a  historical  review  of  the  struggle  of  the  Church 
in  defence  of  the  dogma  of  human  liberty  against  the  assaults 
of  heresy.  From  this  he  passes  on  to  consider  the  arguments  from 
reason  and  revelation  on  which  the  dogma  rests.  The  dogma 
once  established,  the  charact«r,  domain,  the  rule  and  rewards  of 
liberty  are  eloquently  pictured.  The  sermons  of  the  '  Retraite 
deal  with  the  functions  of  conscience  and  the  mutual  relations 
between  conscience  and  liberty. 

The  high  praise  bestowed  upon  the  conferences  and  sermons 
by  the  Holy  Father  Pius  X,  whose  letter  is  prefixed  to  the 
volume,  is  sufficient  recommendation  of  the  work  for  all 
Catholics. 

P.M. 
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Grammar  of  Plainsong.  By  the  Benedictines  of  Stan- 
*   brook.    London :  Burns  and  Oates.    Price  25.  si.  net. 

'  Some  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  rapid  restoration  of  the 
true  Gregorian  Chant  to  general  use,  are,  ignorance  of  its  history, 
of  its  true  principles^  and  of  its  beauty ;  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
the  difficulty  of  its  execution,  and  a  prejudice  against  its  sup- 
posed lack  of  melody  and  rhythm.  This  little  grammar  ought 
to  go  a  long  way  towards  removing  each  and  all  of  these  ob- 
stacles. The  Benedictines  of  Stanbrook  have  already  given  us 
an  excellent  treatise  on  Gregorian  Music,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  Grammar  they  have  availed  of  much  '  generous 
and  invaluable  assistance '  from  Dom  Mocquerau  and  Father 
Bewerunge.  These  facts  alone  lead  us  to  expect  a  masterly 
production.  And  so  it  is.  It  is  concise,  yet  comprehensive, 
dear  and  most  interesting. 

As  the  aim  of  the  little  book  is  essentially  practical,  all 
historical  dissertations  and  discussions  are  carefully  avoided. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  origin^ 
growth,  decadence,  and  revival  of  the  Chant,  which  is  well 
calculated  to  promote  that  reverence  and  love  which  the 
Church's  music  so  well  deserves.  Moreover,  here  and  there 
through  the  book  a  historical  remark  is  thrown  in,  which  adds 
to  the  interest,  and  is  helpful  to  the  understanding  and 
ajppUcation  of  the  principles  and  rules  laid  down. 

The  question  of  Rhythm,  about  which  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  and  not  a  little  misunderstanding,  is  treated 
in  a  scientific  yet  simple  manner  in  Chapter  V,  which  contains 
'  the  general  principles  of  rhythm,  and  some  practical  rules  to 
secure  the  proper  effect,'  and  also  in  a  series  of  seven  chapters 
forming  Part  II,  where  they  who  wish  to  make  a  deeper  study 
of  the  question  '  will  find  a  detailed  account  of  the  principles 
underlying  rhythm  in  general,  and  Plainsong  rhythm  in  par- 
ticular.' The  subject  is  treated  with  admirable  skill  and  sim- 
pUcity.  As  far  as  theory  goes  nothing  could  be  better.  But 
the  authors  very  properly  warn  us  that  in  this,  as  in  any  other 
art, '  the  student  can  scarcely  hope  to  obtain  satisfactory  results 
from  mere  dry  rules.  He  should  study  the  rhythm  practically 
by  listening  to  a  competent  choir,  accounting  to  himself  the 
while,  by  means  of  his  rules,  for  the  various  effects  which  he 
hears ;  he  will  find  this  exercise  most  profitable  and  a  great 
saving  of  time.' 
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There  is  a  good  deal  of  valuable  and  practical  instmctioD 
and  information  regarding  the  application  of  Tonic  Sol-fa  prin- 
ciples to  Gregorian  notation,  the  accompaniment  of  the  chant, 
and  the  duties  of  the  choir  during  High  Mass  and  Vespers.  The 
rules  for  the  singing  of  prayers,  epistle,  gospel,  etc.,  contained 
in  the  chapter  on  Liturgical  Recitations,  should  be  thoroughly 
known  by  every  ecclesiastical  student  and  every  priest. 

This  little  Grammar  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended. 
It  is  useful  to  those  already  skilled  in  Plainsong  as  well  as  to 
beginners,  and  persons  who,  through  their  exclusive  acquaint- 
ance with  modem  music,  are  prejudiced  against  the  chant,  and 
have  warped  ideas  as  to  the  office  of  music  in  the  Church's 
service,  would  probably  have  very  different  ideas  on  the  subject 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Stanbrook  Grammar  of  Plainsong, 

T.  O.  D. 
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DOES  THE   END  JUSTIFY  THE  MEANS? 

THE  fact  that  calumnies  against  the  Catholic  Giurch 
have  been  refuted  from  age  to  age  according  as 
they  made  their  appearance  is  no  guarantee  that 
they  will  not  be  repeated  whenever  the  hope  is 
indulged  that  the  refutation  has  been  forgotten.  As  the 
best  way  to  meet  error  is  to  confront  it  with  truth,  the 
defenders  of  the  Church  have  ever  gone  upon  the  principle 
that  false  accusations  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  un- 
challenged, but  that  they  should  be  repelled  and  disproved 
lest  anyone  should  think  that  silence  meant  acquiescence, 
OF  that  Cathohcs  are  insensible  to  the  dignity  and  good  name 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  There  are  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
charges  so  base  made  by  persons  so  vile  that  they  carry 
with  them  their  own  best  refutation,  and  the  less  notice 
that  is  taken  of  them  the  better.  But  when  charges  are 
made  by  people  whose  position  and  rank  ensure  them  a 
hearing,  and  whose  motives  are  regarded  by  many  as 
disinterested  and  pure,  then  it  behoves  those  whom  the 
Church  has  called  into  her  service  to  go  forward  in  her 
defence,  and  with  all  the  armour  of  learning,  courage,  and 
faith,  to  do  battle  in  her  cause.  This  has  been  done  in 
a  very  striking  way  in  a  case  that  tuis  recently  been 
decided  in  the  German  law  courts. 

Amidst  the  reserve  supply  of  stale  and  antiquated  charges 
one  of  the  most  seasoned  and  worn  out  is  that  the  moralists 
of  a  great  Order  in  the  Catholic  Church  teach  the  infamous 
doctrine  that  *  the  end  justifies  the  means,'  that  as  long 
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as  a  man  considers  the  end  to  be  obtained  praiseworthy 
and  good  he  need  not  hesitate  to  commit  any  crime  in 
attaining  it.  Thus,  for  instance,  arson,  perjury,  murder, 
cruelty,  would  be  quite  legitimate  if  committed  in  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  or  of  any  political  object  which  the 
author  of  the  crime  regarded  in  his  conscience  as  a  good 
one.  It  is  evident  that  if  this  corrupt  and  wicked  teaching 
could  be  brought  home  to  the  Jesuits  it  would  mean  not 
only  their  ruin,  but  the  ruin  of  the  Chordi  in  which  th^ 
hold  so  great  and  prominent  a  place. 

And  yet  it  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  commoi^ilaces 
of  modem  English  reviews  and  magazines  to  take  this 
imputation  as  justified  and  legitimate.  It  Is,  indted, 
hard  to  blame  the  hatf-educated  craftsmen  and  crafts- 
women  of  fiction  for  indulging  in  this  monstrous  calumny, 
when  it  has  become  ahnost  a  tradition  In  En^^ish  letters 
and  can  invoke  in  its  favour  some  of  the  greatest  names  in 
En^ish  Literature. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  historians,  theologians,  fUid 
commentators  of  Scripture,  who  are  by  profession  anta^ 
nistic  to  Catholics,  we  find  poets,  essajrlsts,  and  novel^ 
propagating  this  shocking  calumny,  and  bringing  It  dowft 
to  the  level  of  the  people  in  all  its  wickedness. 

One  of  the  most  popular  English  poets  of  the  Restora- 
tion period  was  John  Oldham;  and  one  of  the  causes  of 
his  great  popularity  during  a  certain  number  of  years  was 
his  Satire  on  the  Jesuits.  In  this  scandalous  effusion  he 
pours  out  all  the  hatred  of  his  soul  on  the  heads 
of  the  sons  of  St.  Ignatius.  The  impartial  frame  of  mind 
in  which  he  approaches  his  subject  can  be  judged  from  his 
opening  lines  : — 

It  is  resolved.    Henceforth  an  endless  war 
I  and  my  muse  with  them  and  theirs  declare. 
Whom  neither  open  malice  of  the  foes. 
Nor  private  daggers,  nor  St  Omer's  dose. 
Nor  all  that  Godfrey  felt  or  monarchs  fear 
Shall  from  my  vowed  and  sworn  revenge  deter^ 

In  his  wild  interpretation  of  the  '  Will  of  St,  Ignatius,* 
he  sums  up  its  teaching  as  follows  : — 
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Teach  how  the  priest  pluralities  may  bay 
Yet  fear  no  odious  sin  of  simony. 

•  -••«■•• 

Bid  thieves  rob  on,  the  boisterous  ruffian  tell 
He  may  for  hire  revenge,  or  honour  Idll. 
Let  griping  usurers  extortion  use ; 
No  rainne,  falsehood,  perjury  refuse  ; 
Stick  at  no  crime.    ^    .    . 

•  •  •  •  •  * 

A  small  bequest  to  the  Church  can  all  atone. 
Wipes  off  all  scores,  and  heaven  and  all's  thek  own. 

I  well  remember  what  a  sensation  I  felt  in  my  boyhood 
^ys  when  engrossed  in  the  novds  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
I  came  upon  a  character  in  Rob  Ray  named  Rashlei§^ 
Osbaldistone.  This  man,  if  not  a  Jesuit  himself,  was 
represented  as  having  been  trained  by  the  Jesuits  at  St. 
Omer.  He  was  a  villain  of  the  deeped  dye,  ¥dio  stopped 
at  no  crime  to  accomplish  his  ends. 

In  that  eloquent  essay  of  Lord  Macaulay  on  *  Rankers 
History  of  the  Popes^  which  is  read  in  all  our  sdiools,  the 
following  passage  will  be  remembered  :'— 

In  spite  of  oceans  and  deserts,  of  hunger  and  pestilence,  of 
spies  and  penal  laws,  of  dungeons  and  racks,  of  gibbets  and 
quartering  blocks,  Jesuits  were  to  be  found  under  eveiy  ^s- 
guise,  and  in  every  country ;  scholars,  phj^dans^  merchants, 
serving  men  ;  in  the  hostile  Court  of  Sweden,  in  the  old  manor- 
liouses  of  Cheshire,  among  the  hovels  of  Connaught, 
instructing,  consoling,  stealfaig  away  the  hearts  of  the  yi 
animating  the  courage  of  the  timid,  holding  u^  the 
before  the  eyes  of  the  dying*  Nor  was  it  Uss  thnr  office  to  fUgi 
against  the  thrones  and  lives  of  apostate  kings^  to  spread  eoil 
rumours^  to  raise  tumults^  to  inflame  civil  wars,  U  arm  ike  hand 
cf  the  assassin.  Inflexible  in  nothing  but  in  tkdr  fidelity  lo 
the  Church  they  were  equally  ready  to  appeiA  in  her  came 
to  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  the  ^irit  of  freedom.  Extrtme 
doctrines  of  freedom  and  extreme  doctrines  of  liberty,  the  xiAt 
of  rulers  to  misgovern  the  people,  the  right  of  every  one  of  the 
people  to  plunge  his  knife  in  the  heart  of  a  bad  ruler,  w«re 
inculcated  by  the  same  man  according  as  he  addressed  hinoelf 
to  the  subject  of  PUlip  or  the  subject  of  Elisabeth.  S<»ne 
described  these  divines  as  the  most  rind,  others  as  the  most 
indulgent,  of  spiritual  directors.  And  both  descriptions  were 
correct.    The  truly  devout  listened  with  awe  to  the  ssdntly 
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morality  of  the  Jesuit.  The  gay  cavalier  who  had  run  his 
rival  through  the  body,  the  frail  beauty  who  had  forgotten 
her  marriage  vow,  found  in  the  Jesuit  an  easy  well-bred  man 
of  the  world  who  knew  how  to  maJce  allowance  for  the  little 
ureguJarities  of  people  of  fashion. 

This  b  the  conception  of  the  Jesuits  that  is  undoubtedly 
entertained  by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  speaik  for 
the  Protestants  of  England.  It  is  the  conception  also  which 
English  writers  are  doing  their  level  best  to  get  the  Irish 
people  to  share. 

Hy  attention  was  recently  called  to  two  novels  which 
are  uchibited  at  all  our  railway  bookstalls,  and  on  the 
counters  of  most  of  our  booksellers ;  and  as  they  are  sold 
for  sixpence,  I  have  no  doubt  they  have  found  their  way 
into  many  a  Catholic  family  circle  in  Ireland.  So  true  is  it 
that  vast  numbers  of  Irishmen  and  women  are  willing  to 
pay  for  the  corruption  of  their  homes  and  to  make 
fortunes  for  the  enemies  of  all  that  they  should  be  expected 
to  hold  sacred. 

The  first  of  these  novels  is  entitled  John  Inglesani,  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Shorthouse.  It  may  be  said  to  be  from  begin- 
ning to  end  a  diatribe  against  the  Jesuits,  attributing 
to  them  the  meanest  of  vices,  and  endeavouring  to 
fasten  on  them  the  most  corrupt  principles  of  morality. 
The  second  is  entitled  The  Velvet  Glove,  by  Mr.  Seton 
Merriman,  a  voluminous  writer,  whose  antipathy  to  the 
Catholic  Church  is  nothing  short  of  a  disease.  Here  is 
how  Mr.  Merriman  speaks  of  what  he  is  good  enough  to 
describe  as  the  political  Jesuit : — 

William  the  Silent  was  assassinated  by  an  emissary  of  the 
Jesuits.  Maurice  of  Orange,  his  son,  almost  met  the  same 
fate,  and  the  would-be  murderer  confessed.  Three  Jesuits 
were  hanged  for  attempting  the  hfe  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
England  ;  and  later,  another,  Parry,  was  drawn  and  quartered. 
Two  years  later  another  was  executed  for  participating  injan 
attempt  on  the  Queen's  life ;  and  at  later  periods  four  more 
met  a  similar  just  fate.  Ravaillac,  the  assassin  of  Heiuy  IV 
of  France,  was  a  Jesuit. 

The  Jesuits  were  concerned  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  of 
England,  and  two  of  the  fathers  were  among  the  executed. 

In  Paraguay  the   Jesuits  instigated  the  natives  to  rebel 
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against  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  the  holy  fathers,  taking  the 
£eld  in  person,  proved  themselves  excellent  leaders. 

Pope  Clement  XIV  was  poisoned  by  the  Jesuits.  He  had 
signed  a  Bull  to  suppress  the  Order,  which  Bull  was  to  '  be 
ior  ever  and  to  all  eternity  valid.'  The  restdt  of  it  was  *  acqua 
tofana  of  Perugia,'  a  slow  and  torturing  poison. 

Down  to  our  own  times  we  have  had  the  hand  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  gently  urging  the  Fenians.  O'Farrell,  who  in  iSdo 
attempted  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  Austrsdia,  was 
a  Jesuit  sent  out  to  the  care  of  the  Society  in  Australia. 

The  great  days  of  Jesuitism  are  gone,  but  the  Society  still 
lives.  In  England  and  in  other  Protestant  countries  they 
continue  to  exist  under  different  names.  The  '  Adorers  of 
Jesus/  the  Redemptionists,  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine,  the  Brothers  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Virgin, 
the  Fathers  of  the  Faith,  the  Oraer  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul — 
are  Jesuits.  How  far  they  belong  to  the  heart  and  not  to  tht 
head,  is  a  detail  only  known  to  themselves.  Those  who  have 
followed  the  contemporary  history  of  France  may  draw  their 
own  conclusions  from  the  trials  of  the  case  of  the  Assumptionist 
Fathers. 

'  Los  mismos  perros,  con  nuevos  cueUos,' — said  Sarrion  to 
any  who  sought  to  convince  him  that  Spain  owed  her  down* 
faU  to  other  causes,  and  that  the  Jesuits  were  no  longer  what 
they  had  been.  '  The  same  dogs  with  new  collars.'  And  he 
held  that  they  were  not  a  progressive  but  a  retrogressive  society ; 
that  their  statutes  still  hold  good. 

'  It  is  allowable  to  take  an  oath  without  intending  to  keep 
it  when  one  has  good  groimds  for  so  acting.' 

'  In  the  case  of  one  unjustifiably  making  an  attack  on  your 
honour,  when  you  cannot  otherwise  defend  yourself  than  by 
impeaching  the  integrity  of  the  person  insulting  you,  it  is  quite 
allowable  to  do  so.' 

*  In  order  to  cut  short  calumny  most  quickly,  one  may 
cause  the  death  of  the  calumniator,  but  as  secretly  as  possible 
to  avoid  observation.* 

'  It  is  absolutely  allowable  to  kill  a  man  whenever  the 
general  welfare  or  proper  security  demands  it.' 

If  any  man  has  committed  a  crime,  St.  Liguori  and  other 
Jesuit  writers  hold  that  he  may  swear  to  a  dvn  authority  that 
he  is  innocent  of  it,  provided  that  he  has  already  confessed  it 
to  his  spiritual  father  and  received  absolution.  It  is,  they 
say,  no  longer  on  his  conscience. 

'  Pray,'  said  the  Founder  of  the  Society,  *  as  if  everything 
depended  on  prayer,  and  act  as  if  everything  depended  on 
action.' 

This   is   the  ignorant  J  and  j^brutal  form  in  which  the 
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tradition  is  now  propagated  amongst  us.  It  is  intended,  of 
course,  to  injure  the  Jesuits  in  the  first  place,  ajid,  through, 
them,'  the  Church.  Many  persons  who  read  such  stupid 
books  as  that  in  which  this  passage  occurs  are,  no  doubt, 
entirely  uninfluenced  by  them  and  take  their  impotent 
and  disreputable  calumnies  as  coming  from  a  cor- 
rupted source.  Some  there  may  be  who  are  not  so  well 
fortified  against  the  shafts  of  the  enemy.  These  historic 
charges  have  been  refuted  hundreds  of  times  by  Catholic 
writers  • ;  and  when  they  were  recently  revived  in  Germany 
they  were  met  by  a  learned  Jesuit  who  vindicated  his  Order 
and  his  Church  in  a  form  that  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten." 
It  was  in  Germany,  too,  that  the  scandal-mongers  came  to 
grief  most  signally  in  reference  to  the  moral  teaching  as 
well  as  to  the  acts  of  the  Jesuits. 

Count  Paul  Hoensbroech  was  a  young  Prussian  noble- 
man who  belonged  to  a  Catholic  family  of  old  standing 
and  repute.  At  an  early  age  he  joined  the  Jesuit  Order, 
in  whidi  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and  had,  I  believe,  made 
his  solemn  vows.  Finding  the  discipline  of  the  great 
Society  too  irksome  and  severe  he  became  gradually  dis- 
satisfied with  his  lot  in  the  world,  and  ultimately  not  only 
left  the  Jesuits  but  left  the  Church.  In  the  early  days  of 
his  apostacy  he  spoke  in  very  complimentary  terms  of  his 
former  associates,  praised  their  zeal,  their  disinterestedness, 
their  personal  character,  and  described  their  institution 
as  a  great  and  admirable  organization  which  aimed  at  the 
noblest  ends.'  He  professed  himself  satisfied,  however, 
that  their  conception  of  Christianity  and  their  general 
methods  of  promoting  it  were  not  in  conformity  with  the 
Gospel,  and  to  prove  how  disinterested  his  own  motives 
were,  and  how  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  precepts  and 
example  of  the  Apostles,  he  took  unto  himself  a  wife,  and 
like  his  countryman,  Martin  Luther,  trampled  under  his 
feet  his  cloth,  his  profession,  and  his  vows. 

'  See  Jesuits  in  Conflict.  London  :  Burns  &  Oafea,  1873.  Also  The 
Jasuils,  their  Fouridaiion  and  History.     London  :  Burns  &  Oates.  18^9. 

1     *  Tesuiteti-Fabcln.     Fin  Beitrag  cur  Kultiagtschichte.     By   Berohaid 
Duhr.S.J.     Freiburg  im  Breisgau ;  Herder,  1904. 

'Mtin  Austrilt  ans  dem  Jesuilen  Orden.     Prcus,  Jahrbuch,  May,  1893. 
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It  was  not  to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances  that 
he  would  long  continue  in  the  moderate  frame  of  mind  he 
displayed  on  his  exit  from  the  Society.  Carried  away  by 
the  desire  of  justifying  his  conduct  and  pleasing  the  sect 
which  he  had  joined  he  gradually  became  one  of  the  most 
active  and  violent  enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Germany.  In  the  year  1903,  he  published  an  article  in 
a  German  monthly  review,  the  Deutschland,  in  which  he 
formaUy  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Jesuits  taught  the 
famous  maxim,  *  The  end  justifies  the  means.*^  To  suggest, 
like  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  some  of  his  romantic  novels,  that 
individual  Jesuits  act  on  this  principle,  or,  like  Lord 
Macaulay  in  his  romantic  essays,  that  individual  Jesuits 
had  *  armed  the  hand  of  the  assassin,'  was  bad  enough ; 
but  to  proclaim  that  the  moral  teachers  of  the  Jesuit  Order 
actually  taught  the  lawfulness  of  the  maxim  was  a  thing 
from  which  writers  careful  about  their  reputation  had 
hitherto  recoiled.  Individual  cases  could  be  dealt  with, 
and  have  been  dealt  with,  by  Catholic  historians  wherever 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  have  ventured  to  put  them 
forward ;  but  even  if  an  individual  Jesuit  had  been  proven 
guilty  of  acting  on  the  maxim  nothing  more  would  follow 
than  that  an  individual  Jesuit  had  proved  himself  worthy 
of  the  execration  of  mankind.  The  Church  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  crimes  of  an  individual  who  had 
departed  from  her  teaching.  It  is,  I  need  not  add,  a  much 
more  serious  thing  to  assert  that  the  moral  teachers  of  an 
Order  that  has  been  so  frequently  approved  by  the  Popes, 
and  has  enjoyed  to  such  a  great  extent  the  confidence  of 
the  supreme  rulers  of  the  Church,  have  laid  down  in  their 
textbooks  and  treatises  on  morals  this  maxim  which  would 
justify  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 

But  fools  step  in  where  wise  men  fear  to  tread.  Count 
Hoensbroech  was  foolish  enough  to  assert  that  not  only 
did  the  Jesuit  moralists  teach  the  famous  maxim,  but  that 
it  formed  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  *  Ultra- 

' '  Der  Zweck  heiligt  die  Mittel  als  JeBuitischer  GnmdsaU  Erwiesen.* 
Monatschrift  Deutschlund,  July,  1903. 
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montane  Immorality,  and  of  Jesuitical  Antichristian 
teaching.'  The  apostate,  however,  kept  wide  of  the  mark 
in  his  article.  He  indulged  in  general  denunciations  and 
general  assertions  without  advancing  any  proofs.  He 
quoted,  indeed,  a  few  passages  out  of  their  context  from  the 
Jesuit  theologians,  and  distorted  their  meaning,  but  gave 
no  proof  whatever  that  the  maxim  he  attributed  to  the 
Jesuits  had  been  taught  by  them. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  article  an  important 
meeting  of  German  Catholics  had  assembled  at  Rixdorf, 
near  Berlin,  and  at  that  meeting  a  Catholic  priest — Father 
Dasbach  of  Treves — issued  a  challenge  which  is  destined 
to  have  a  place  in  history.  He  undertook  to  pay  the  sum 
of  2,000  florins  to  Count  Hoensbroech,  or  anybody  else, 
who  would  quote  for  him  a  single  passage  from  the  writings 
of  the  Jesuit  moralists  in  which  the  maxim  in  question  was 
taught  either  literally  or  in  substance. 

Who  is  Father  Dasbach  ?  *  Father  Dasbach  is  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  widely  respected  priests  in  the 
German  Empire.  He  is  now,  I  believe,  a  Canon  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Treves,  and  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment. He  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  *  Kulturkampf,' 
having  taken  a  foremost  part  in  the  struggle  against  Bis- 
marck, when  that  unscrupulous  statesman  declared  war 
upon  tiie  Church.  In  those  days  the  German  Catholics 
were  but  ill-prepared  for  the  battle.  They  had  no  Press, 
They  have  now  upwards  of  450  organs  of  opinion  circulating 
throughout  the  Empire,  a  great  number  of  them  being  daily 
newspapers,  and  no  less  than  ten  of  these  appearing  twice 
a  day ;  but  when  the  campaign  was  opened  by  Bismarck 
they  were,  to  a  great  extent,  at  the  mercy  of  organs  like  the 
Irish  Times,  which  were  received  wholesale  in  CathoUc 
houses.  Dasbach  was  one  of  the  first  to  realise  the  value 
of  the  Press  in  a  contest  for  life  or  death.  He  accordingly 
established  no  less  than  six  Catholic  newspapers  in  Treves 
and  the  neighbouring  towns  and  cities.  He  founded  also 
the  '  Augustinus  Verein,'  an  association  for  the  develop- 

'  See  Calkotiquts  AlUmamls.     By  A.  Kannengieser.  pp.  129-135. 
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ment  and  diffasion  of   the  Catholic  Press,  which  hdped 
the  foundation  of  newspapers  all  over  the  country. 

In  those  days  the  peasants  in  the  Rhindand  were 
harassed  by  usurers,  mostly  Jews,  who  swarmed  over  the 
Catholic  districts,  and  made  fortunes  out  of  the  embarrass- 
ment of  innocent  and  helpless  farmers.  When  a  cow  died 
which  the  struggling  peasant  found  it  impossible  to  replace, 
the  usurer  came  along  and  offered  him  £10  to  buy  a  cow, 
on  condition  that  he  would  sign  a  bill  for  £15^  payable  in 
six  months.  Too  often  the  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
the  debtor,  paying  cent,  per  cent,  for  money  borrowed, 
soon  found  himself  in  the  dutches  of  a  creditor  from  whom 
there  was  no  escape.  If  he  could  not  pay  he  was  sold 
out,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  in  his  homestead  at  all, 
remained  as  the  tenant  and  victim  of  the  usurer. 

To  counteract  this  unfortunate  state  of  things  Father 
Dasbach  founded  the  '  Bauemverein,'  or  Peasants*  League^ 
the  object  of  which  was  to  give  legal  assistance  and  all 
other  protection  to  the  farmers  in  distress.  Owing  to  the 
intervention  of  this  league  an  enormous  niunber  of  pro- 
secutions were  dismissed  and  a  still  greater  number  of  cases 
settled  out  of  court.  It  put  an  end,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Treves,  at  all  events,  to  the  reign  of  the  usurer. 

Father  Dasbach  next  organized  an  agricultural  bank, 
which  imdertook  to  lend  money  to  farmers  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest.  They  were  charged  by  Jewish  money- 
lenders at  the  lowest  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent.  The  new 
bank  would  charge  in  no  case  more  than  five.  The  capital 
of  the^bank  on  starting  was  30,000  marks,  or  £1,500.  It  is 
now  well  over  1,000,000  marks,  or  £50,000.  Another  source 
of  profit  to  the  usurers  was  the  insurance  of  houses,  goods, 
and  cattle.  Here  also  Father  Dasbach  intervened,  got 
the  Catholics  of  Treves  to  found  an  insurance  sodety  of 
their  own,  which  gives  such  favourable  terms  and  is  satisfied 
with  such  smaU  profits  that  it  has  driven  all  others  prac- 
tically out  of  the  fidd.  Taking  them  all  together  the 
various  sodeties  founded  by  Father  Dasbach  count  no  lees 
than  100,000  members.  » 

This  was  the  man  who  issued  his  memorable  challenge 
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at  the  meeting  in  Rixdorf  in  1903,  to  Count  Hoensbroecti 
and  his  supporters.  He  repeated  his  challenge  in  a  further 
declaration  made  on  the  19th  of  April,  1903,  and  added 
that  the  maxim,  '  The  end  justifies  the  means,'  should  be 
understood  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  attributed  to  the 
Jesuits,  namely  :  '  That  any  action  morally  bad  in  itself 
becomes  morally  lawful  when  it  is  performed  for  a  good 
end.'  Count  Hoensbroech  accepted  the  challenge,  and 
accepted  the  interpretation  to  be  put  on  the  maxim. 

The  next  thing  was  to  select  a  competent  tribunal  to 
decide  the  case.  Various  names  were  mentioned  on  one 
side  and  the  other,  and  a  good  deal  of  discussion  arose  in 
the  newspapers  and  reviews  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  persons 
proposed.  There  is  a  regular  literature  on  the  subject 
— articles,  pamphlets,  and  even  books.  Father  Dasbach 
appealed  to  several  Protestant  professors  in  the  universities 
to  act  as  judges,  but  they  refused.  The  Catholics  suggested 
on  the  other  hand  were  rejected  by  Hoensbroech. 

The  impossibility  of  coming  to  an  agreement  was  soon 
apparent.  When  Count  Hoensbroech  had  produced  his 
pamphlet,  and  what  he  regarded  as  his  proofs,  he  claimed 
the  money.  Father  Dasbach  denied  the  validity  of  the 
proofs  and  refused  to  pay.  It  was  then  agreed  that  Count 
Hoensbroech  should  take  action  in  the  CivU  Courts  to 
obtain  the  2,000  florins,  and  that  Father  Dasbach  should 
defend  the  action  and  abide  by  the  consequences.  It  was 
a  case  of  Hoensbroech  Plantifi,  and  Dasbach  Defendant. 
— Hoensbroech  versus  Dasbach. 

The  case  was  tried  in  the  Civil  Court  of  Treves  amidst 
great  excitement  and  expectations  on  one  side  and  the 
other  ;  but  the  Court  decided,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1904, 
that  the  matter  brought  before  it  was  not  a  prize-problem 
but  rather  a  wager,  and  that,  as  the  German  Courts  took 
no  cognizance  of  wagers,  the  action  should  be  dismissed 
with  costs. 

This  decision  was  naturally  unsatisfactory  to  both 
parties,  and  Hoensbroech  appealed  against  it  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Court  at  Cologne,  On  the  30th  of  March,  of  the 
present  year,  the  High  Court  at  Cologne,  after  having  gone 
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fully  and  carefoUy  into  the  case,  ga\'e  its  solemn  decision. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  action  was  not  a  case  of  wager» 
that  neither  of  the  parties  had  entered  into  the  contest  in 
the  form  of  a  bet,  that  the  Court  was  obliged  to  go  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  to  consider,  investigate,  and  weigh  the 
proofs  brought  forward  by  Hoensbroech,  and  that  they 
found  that  Hoensbroech  had  not  {xx>ved  his  case,  and  they 
dBsmissed  the  action  with  costs. 

The  text  of  the  judgment  is  too  long  to  be  quoted 
here,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  principal 
passage  in  it : — 

The  thema  probandum  is  fixed  with  precision.  He  who  claims 
the  prize  publicly  promised  by  the  defendant  must  have  shown 
that,  in  some  passage  of  the  Jesuit  writings,  the  principle 
is  explicitly  and  formally  expressed,  '  any  action  morally 
bad  in  itself  becomes  lawful  when  performed  for  a  good  end.' 

The  plaintiff  afiirms  that  he  has  given  the  necessary  proof 
in  his  pamphlet.  The  End  Justifies  the  MeanSy  and  in  the  oral 
discussion  he  has  expressly  asserted  that  in  the  passages  ex« 
tracted  from  the  Jesuit  authors,  and  Quoted  by  him,  the  maxim 
is  formally  expressed  according  to  tne  sense  here  in  dispute. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  in  this  he  contradicts  another  declara- 
tion of  his  made  on  the  20th  of  April,  1903  (page  97  of  his 
pamphlet),  in  which  he  says :  *  In  the  passages  quoted  from  the 
writings  of  the  Jesuits,  naturally  there  is  no  question,  and  can 
be  no  question,  of  all  and  every  act  that  is  evil  in  itself,  but» 
as  I  shall  show,  of  certain  specific  actions  of  their  nature  evil, 
that  are  said  to  become  morally  lawful  when  performed  for 
a  good  puq>ose.'  Now,  as  stress  is  laid  on  this  declaration  it  is 
necessary  to  examine,  in  this  sense,  the  extracts  from  Jesuit 
writings  submitted  to  us  by  the  plaintiff. 

With  regard  to  the  text  and  the  translation,  the  parties 
agree  in  so  far  that  the  plaintiff  accepts  the  text  and  trans- 
lation given  by  the  defendant  in  his  pamphlet,  Dasbach  against 
Hoensbroech  (Treves,  1905)  and  of  the  passages  appositely 
quoted  from  Sa,  Toleto,  and  Mariana,  in  whatever  pomts  they 
differ  from  the  translation  of  the  plaintiff  himself.  There  is 
no  necessity,  therefore,  to  insist  on  the  proofs  demanded  by 
the  plaintiff  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  text. 

The  Court,  then,  has  to  examine  whether  in  the  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  the  Jesuits  the  maxim  in  dispute  is  to  be 
found  in  the  sense  above  indicated,  that  is  to  say,  expressly 
and  formally,  and  not  virtually ;  or  if  it  is  contained  in  these 
extracts  formally  or  virtually  in  any  e;eneral  sense ;  and  as 
examination  of  the  material  submittedL  to  be  made  within 
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the  defined  limits,  does  not  require  the  knowledge  of  any 
special  science  or  of  distant  events,  the  intervention  of  learned 
specialists  was  not  necessary,  and  the  tribunal  finds  itself, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  case,  in  a  position  to  formulate 
its  judgment.  Now,  in  the  material  submitted  to  us  by  the 
plaintiff  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  which  the  maxim  is 
expressed,  '  Any  action  bad  in  itself  becomes  lawful  when 
performed  for  a  good  end.'  All  the  passages  quoted  by  the 
plaintiff  treat  exclusively  of  single  and  specific  actions,  and  the 
question  is  examined  and  decided  by  the  Jesuits  as  to  whether 
these  actions,  in  certain  well  defined  conditions,  are  lawful.' 

The  Court,  then,  takes  up  one  by  one  the  passages  that 
are  quoted  from  the  Jesuit  authors — Vasquez,  Sanchez, 
Becano,  Laymann,  Castropalao,  Escobar,  Tamburini,  Voit, 
Sa,  Toleto,  Mariana,  Gury,  Palmieri,  and  Delrio. 

These  authors,  like  many  other  writers  on  moral  ques- 
tions, both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  inquire  whether  it 
may  not  be  lawful  to  advise  a  man  determined  to  commit 
a  grave  crime  to  be  satisfied  with  some  minor  offence 
against  the  moral  law.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  moral 
value  of  the  act,  but  of  the  lawfulness  of  advising  it.  If, 
for  instance,  a  friend  has  decided  to  murder  his  enemy, 
is  it  lawful  to  exhort  liin  to  be  satisfied  with  giving  him 
a  horse-whipping  instead  ?  There  is  a  case  in  point  in 
Genesis  {xxxvii.  20-24).  Joseph's  brethren  are  deter- 
mined to  kill  him.  Ruben  advises  them  not  to  kill  him 
but  to  throw  him  into  a  pit.  Was  it  lawful  for  Ruben  to 
advise  that  Joseph  should  be  thrown  into  a  pit  in  order  to 
save  his  life  ?  Or,  again,  if  a  father  suspects  his  son  of  rob- 
bing him,  may  he  leave  money  in  his  way  to  tempt  him  and 
keep  him  at  the  same  time  under  observation  ?  Hoensbroech 
had  twisted  the  answers  given  to  questions  of  this  kind  into 
a  general  law  of  morality,  and  proclaimed  that  he  had  proved 
that  the  Jesuits,  virtually  at  least,  taught  that  it  was  lawftil 
to  do  evil  that  good  might  come  and  that  the  end  justified 
the  means.  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  Court  of 
Cologne,  for  the  judgment  concludes  : — 

The  plaintiff  has  consequently  not  supplied  the  proofs 

'  See  Kottniscbe  Volhuailung,  March  30,  1905  ;  also,  April  i-io. 
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demanded  by  the  defendant  in  his  public  challenge.  His  claim 
for  the  prize  is  therefore  unfounded,  and  the  appeal  against 
the  sentence  of  the  Court  below,  which  rejected  the  hearing, 
on  a  point  of  law,  is  now  rejected  on  the  grounds  of  fact. 

It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  more  respectable 
Protestant  newspapers  in  Germany,  [and  of  some  of  the 
most  learned  Protestant .  imiversity  professors  and  public 
men  in  the  Empire,  that  they  heartily  congratulated  Father 
Dasbach  on  the  result  of  the  trial.  They  are  sick  of  such 
methods  of  controversy  as  that  employed  by  Hoensbroech, 
with  the  Protestant  Associations^  of  ^Germany  (the  Deutchc 
Protestantenverein  and  the  Evangelische  Bund)  at  his  back. 
They  described^the  charge  as  ignorant  and  silly.  Dr.  Ohr,  of 
the  University  of  Tubingen,  wrote  in^the  Frankfurter  Zeitun^ 
(9th  April,  1905)  *: — 

I  beUeve  that  1  all  honestTmen  must  comeTtoJthe  same  con- 
clusion as  the  tribunal  of  Colome  and  Father  Dasbach,  when  the 
maxim  is  taken  in  its  general  sense.  When  taken  in  the  re* 
stricted  sense  there  is  nothing  in  it  peculiar  to  the  Jesuits.  It 
is  a  principle  universally  recognized  in  ethics  by  the  moralists 
of  every  creed.  .  .  .  Hoensbroech  quotes  a  passage  from 
Palmieri  where  he  sa}^  that  '  it  is  lawful  to  wish  lor  the  death 
of  a  heretic  for  the  general  good  and  the  salvation  of  manv/ 
If  in  these  words  we  discover  the  maxim,  '  The  end  justifies 
the  means,'  it  is  surely  as  clearly  contained  in  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  (Galatians  v.  12),  '  I  would  they  were  even  cut  off 
who  trouble  you.'  Many  of  the  German  reformers,  Luther 
included,  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  wish. 

Dr.  K.  Jentsch,  a  well-known  free-thinker,  wrote* 
that  Hoensbroech  *  had  only  made  himself  ridiculous/ 

Many  persons,  even  at  the  present  day,  are  influenced 
in  their  judgment  on  this  very  subject  by  the  Provincial 
Letters  of  Pascal ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Pascal  makes  no  such  gross  and  sweeping 
charges  against  the  teaching  of  the  Jesuits^as  Hoensbroech 
and  his  English  imitators ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
he  acted,  when  writing  these  letters,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Jansenists,  with  whom  he  was  at  that  time  very 

^  See   Koelnischs  VolhstsUung,  April  xo.  1905. 
*  In  DieZeit  of  Vienna,  January  4.  1905. 
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closely  associated.  The  Church  has  long  since  decided 
between  the  Jansensists  and  their  oppoaents  ;  but  whilst 
many  still  read  a  work  that  has  come  down  to  them  under 
the  Kgis  of  an  illustrious  name,  but  few  take  the  trouble 
to  read  the  replies  of  those  who  were  attacked,'  A  similar 
observation  might  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  philo- 
sophers Gioberti  and  Rosmini,*  who  wrote  under  the  stress 
of  political  feeling. 

Nobody  will  or  can  contend  that  individual  Jesuit  theo- 
logians at  one  period  or  another  did  not  hold  views  that  were 
rejected  not  only  by  the  common  voice  of  theologians  out- 
side their  own  Order,  but  by  the  most  distinguished  Jesuit 
theologians  themselves.  Nor  will  anybody  say  that  in  the 
long  and  glorious  history  of  the  Jesuit  Order  there  have  not 
been  members  of  it,  at  rare  and  distant  intervals  it  must 
be  said,  who  proved  unworthy  of  their  name  and  state, 
Hoensbroech  amongst  the  number.  I  might  even  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  would  be  against  nature  itself  if  Jesuits 
were  not  sometimes  influenced  in  their  estimate  of  men, 
of  books,  of  movements,  of  opinions,  and  of  institutions, 
by  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  interests  of  the  Order  to 
which  they  have  consecrated  their  lives.  Why  should  they 
not  ?  Cannot  the  same  be  said  of  every  order  and  of 
every  class  in  Church  and  State  ?  Why  should  those  who 
look  upon  the  interests  of  their  Order  as  convertible  with 
the  interests  of  religion  be  alone  required  to  go  against  the 
universal  law  ?  But  from  these  facts  there  is  a  long  cry 
to  the  tirades  of  John  Oldham  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  of  Paul  Hoensbroech  and  Seton  Merriman  in  the 
twentieth. 

J.  F.  HOGAN,  D.D. 


'See  An   Amwer   to  the   Prowinciat  Lf 
Sodiety  in  France. 

'  In  tbe  Gesnita  Muderitn  uid  Ih»  Cinque 
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THE  STUDY  OF  IRISH  HISTORY 

I. 

i  f  N  Ireland  we  can  make  no  appeal  to  patriotism; 
I  we  can  have  no  patriotic  sentiments  in  our  school 
books,  no  patriotic  emblems  in  our  schools,  because 
in  Ireland  everj^thing  patriotic  is  rebdlious.'  So  said  a 
^desponding'  English  statesman  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
some  forty  years  ago.  It  was  an  extraordinary  c(»nmen- 
tary  upon  English  rule  in  our  country.  In  1831,  a  system 
<A  Goyemment  schools  was  established  in  Ireland.  In 
these  schools,  the  naticmal  history  was  not  taught ;  but 
the  schools  were  called  *  National  *  Schools, — a  pretty 
conceit.  Why  was  not  Irish  history  taught  ?  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith's  friend  has  answered  the  question.  The  teaching 
€f  Irish  history  is  a  *  patriotic'  duty;  but  in  Ireland, 

•  eveiything  patriotic  is  rebdlious.*  Therefore,  Irish  history 
in  the  Irish  National  Schools  was  banned.  The  children, 
however,  were  allowed  to  console  themselves  by  singing  a 
liymn  which  has,  at  all  events,  become  historic : — 

I  thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace. 

That  on  my  birth  have  smiled. 
And  made  me  in  these  Qiristian  day% 

A  happy  English  child. 

Things  have  no  doubt  improved  since.  Dr.  Joyce's 
admirable  ChilcPs  History  is  now  tolerated  as  a  class 
book.  But  is  Irish  history,  even  at  this  hour,  taught 
bona  fide — taught  thoroughly— taught  courageoudy,  in  the 

*  National '  Schools  ?  I  visited  one  of  these  schools  several 
years  ago.  I  said  to  the  teacher — a  very  intelligent  man 
— •  Well,  you  can  teach  Irish  history  now  ?  '  *  Oh,  no,' 
he  replied,  'we  cannot.'  *Why,'  I  said,  'you  have  Dr. 
Joyce's  book  ;  don't  you  teach  history  out  of  it  ?  '  *  No/ 
he  again  replied ;  *  we  can  only  use  it  as  a  reading  book.' 
I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  ^  Wonderful  are  the  ways  of 
English  Government  in  Ireland^'  The  incapacity  of  our 
English  rulers  to  do  anything  in  the  right  way  is  extra- 
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ordinary.  An  Irish  history  book  is  at  last  admitted  into 
the  Irish  National  Schools  ;  but  Irish  history  is  not  allowed 
to  be  taught  out  of  it.  I  said  to  the  teacher,  '  Your  school 
is  situated  in  a  district  which  bristles  with  historical  asso- 
ciations. The  way  assuredly  to  teach  history  is  to  tell 
children  the  stories  associated  with  places  well  known  in 
the  districts  where  they  live.  The  Yellow  Ford,  Benburb, 
Tara,  the  Boyne  Valley  (rich  in  historic  store),  Limerick — 
these  places  should  be  more  than  mere  names  to  the  children 
of  Ireland.  The  story  of  every  district  in  which  every 
National  School  is  situated,  should  be  made  familiar  to 
every  child  in  that  school ;  that  is  the  way  to  teach  Irish 
history,'  The  teacher's  eyes  sparkled  with  intelligence,  and 
I  think  with  national  pride ;  but  he  smiled,  and  said 
nothing. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  being  present  in  the 
court-house  in  my  native  town,  when  a  number  of  youths 
were  brought  before  the  magistrates,  charged  with  sedition, 
or  treason,  or  something  of  that  kind.  They  had  beea 
'  marching,'  the  constable  said,  *  keeping  step,  obeying  the 
word  of  command,'  and  so  forth.  The  youths  were  de- 
fended by  a  well-known  Clare  lawyer,  Michael  Kenny,  of 
Freagh,  and  I  sat  by  his  side  during  the  trial.  He  cross- 
examined  the  constable : — '  Had  these  youths  any  muni- 
tions of  war  ?  '  '  No.'  '  Any  artillery  ? '  '  No.'  *  Pikes  ?  * 
'  No,'  '  Come,  there  was  a  blunderbuss  among  them,  at 
all  events  ?  '  '  No.'  '  Not  a  single  weapon  of  any  kind  ?  * 
'  No.'  '  And  they  marched  to  Cappa  and  back  in  military 
order  ?  '  '  They  did,'  '  And  that's  all  they  did  ?  '  '  And 
obeyed  words  of  command.'  '  What  were  the  words  of 
corrmiand  ?  '  No  answer.  '  Were  they  told  to  wheel  about, 
and  turn  about,  and  jump  Jim  Crow  ? '  '  No.'  '  But  they 
were  told  to  "  Quick  March,"  and  "  Left  Wheel,"  and 
"  Halt  ?  "  '  '  Yes.'  '  Now,  is  that  all  ?  '  '  Yes,  they  were 
cheering.'  '  Ah,  now  we  have  got  something.  What  were 
they  cheering  about  ?  '  No  answer.  '  Come,  constable, 
out  with  it  ? '  No  answer.  '  Come,  sir,  what  were  these 
lads  cheering  for  ?  Tell  the  Bench.'  There  was  a  long 
pause,  and  then,  amid  roars  of  laughter  from  the  body  of 
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ibe  oooit,  die  cnmlahir  let  the  murder  out.    *  Hwy  were 
cliBffi  Hig  ior  Bran  Bora,*  sud  he. 

To  dieer  ior  Bdan  Bora  wis  *  p^tnatic^*  and  theretote 


Aaent  die  'Natiooil*  Schools,  I  widi  toadd,  diaft  on  a 
reoeat  visit  to  die  scfaooi  above  tefcued  to,  die  teacher  told 
me  diat  he  ootdd  now  teach  Iridi  history,  and  that  he  did 
teadiit.    One  at  die  boys  was  ryamined,  and  his  answetim 
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was  good.  The  teadier  said,  'Everything  now 
npaa  die  manager.  If  the  manager  insists  on  having  Iridi 
histocy  tang^t,  it  win  be  taught.*  *  That  is  tnie,' said  die 
manager,  nHio  was  present.  The  manager  and  teadier  of 
this  sdkool  are  both  patriotic,  and  they  do  their  duty*  I 
must  not  say  where  the  sduxd  is  sitoated,  lest  I  bring  upon 
these  gendemen  the  censures  of  a  Government  v^idi 
regards  patriotism  id  Irdand  as  rebdlion. 

Next  to  devotion  to  God,  the  first  duty  of  a  man  is 
devotion  to  his  coontiy.  The  sentimait  of  rdigion  and 
die  sentiment  of  nationality  are  the  strongest  foroea 
that  have  moved  mankind  throughout  all  the  ages.  The 
teachers  of  religion  have  ever  carefully  preserved  in  every 
land,  the  Book  which  breatheth  the  spirit  of  Faith  and 
hope.  The  National  Teachers,  too,  have  carefully  pre* 
served  the  Book  which  breatheth  the  spirit  of  national 
bdief ;  and  the  history  of  a  country  is  its  Bible. 

Every  people  should  be  animated  by  national  pride. 
But  national  pride  should  rest  on  a  moral  basis.  It  may 
indeed  be  difficult  to  build  a  big  empire  on  the  Ten  Com* 
mandments.  But  small  nations,  at  all  events,  may  live, 
and  even  flourish,  though  they  do  abide  by  the  eternal 
principles  of  honour  and  honesty  and  justice.  *  Commerce 
united  with,  and  made  to  floxuish  by,  war ;  *  thus  was  tha 
prindple  of  England's  Imperial  pdicy  defined  by  Chatham. 
Chatham  was  frank.  The  modem  English  statesman  is 
more  circumspect.  He  would  put  the  matter  in  another 
way.  He  would  say,  '  Commerce  united  with,  and  made 
to  flourish  by — ^the  open  door.'  The  conquests  of  big 
empires  are  conquests  by  the  sword.  The  conquetta  of 
small  nations  should  be  conquests  by  ideas.  The  states^ 
VOL.  xvm.  ao 
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man  who  believes  in  the  supreme  virtue  of  the  '  com- 
mercial asset,'  laughs  at  ideas.  But  a  little  group  of  men, 
whose  only  weapons  were  ideas,  shook  the  mighty  Romas 
Empire  to  its  base.  The  fame  of  Ireland  does  not  rest  on 
military  glory  (though  she  has  had  more  than  her  fair 
share  of  that),  nor  on  commerce  '  united  with,  and  made 
to  Sourish  by,  war,'  It  rests  on  the  work  of  scholars  and 
saints  who  carried  the  lamp  of  learning  and  Christian 
truth  throughout  Europe  in  days  of  darkness ;  and  upon 
the  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  high  ideals  of  a  people 
who  accepted  poverty,  and  defied  persecution  for  the 
faith  that  was  in  them. 

I  once  sat  at  dinner  by  the  side  of  an  American  gentle- 
man. The  Boer  war  was  just  over.  He  rejoiced  that  the 
Boers  had  been  beaten.  I  did  not.  '  The  world,  sir,*  he 
said,  '  you  know,  must  progress.'  '  What  is  progress  ?  * 
I  asked.  *  Oh,  we  all  know  that,'  he  said.  '  That's  just 
exactly  what  we  all  don't  know,"  I  replied ;  '  what  we  all 
don't  agree  about.  My  ideas  of  progress  are  not  bounded 
by  Wall  Street  or  the  London  Stock  Exchange.'  '  The 
Boers,  sir,'  he  simply  said,  *  are  not  a  progressive  people.' 
*  Do  you  believe,"  I  asked,  *  that  your  ideas  of  progress, 
right  or  wrong,  should  be  enforced  by  fire  and  sword  ? ' 
'  The  world  must  progress,'  was  the  only  answer  that  I 
could  get  from  him.  '  I  am  an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic,* 
I  said.  '  You,  no  doubt,  think  that  I  belong  to  an  unpro- 
gressive  people.  Would  England  be  justified  in  rooting  us 
out,  because  we  declined  to  accept  her  ideals  of  progress 
in  religion  and  statecraft  ?  '  '  The  world  must  progress,' 
was  his  sole  answer. 

A  sound  historical  morality  [says  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith]  will 
sanction  strong  measures  in  evil  times ;  selfish  ambition, 
treachery,  murder,  perjury,  it  will  never  sanction  in  the  wor^t 
of  times,  for  these  are  the  things  that  make  times  evil.  Jtistice 
has  been  justice,  mercy  has  been  mercy,  honour  has  been  hoaouTr 
good  faith  has  been  good  faith,  truthfulness  has  been  truthful' 
nessifrom  the  beginning. 

It^s  unnecessary  to  add  that  this  American  gentleman  wm 
^ot  troubled  with  a  sound  historical  morality. 
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'  History,*  says  Lord  Acton,  *  is  a  most  powerful  ingre- 
dient  in  the  formation  of  character  and  the  training  of  talent ; 
and  our  historical  judgments  have  as  much  to  do  with 
hopes  of  heaven  as  public  or  private  conduct.*  Those 
who  are  prepared  to  march  through  rapine  to  territorial 
aggrandisement  and  to  call  it  progress,  have  not  much  to 
do  with  heaven.  Their  interests  are  in  the  other  place. 
Every  man  should  be  trained  to  help  in  building  up 
his  own  nation.  How  nations  are  made  and  unmade, 
how  empires  rise  and  fall,  can  only  be  learned  from  the 
page  of  history.  The  difference  between  the  poUtician  who 
knows  history  and  the  politician  who  does  not,  is  the 
same  as  the  difference  between  the  quack  who  deals  only 
in  the  empirical  and  the  physician  who  goes  to  the  root 
of  things.  *  To  be  ignorant  of  history/  says  the  Roman 
orator,  '  is  to  be  always  a  child.' 

History  [says  L(^d  Acton]  compels  us  to  fasten  on  abiding 
issues^  and  rescues  us  from  the  temporary  and  transient.  .  .  . 
Ours  is  a  domain  that  reaches  farther  than  affairs  of  state,  and 
is  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  governments.  It  is  our 
function  to  keep  in  view  and  to  command  the  movement  of 
ideas,  which  are  not  the  effect  but  the  cause  of  pubUc  events. 

Ireland   has  been  the  victim  of  a   statesmanship  which 
has  dealt  with  effects,  without  the  knowledge  of  causes. 

*  The  British  statesman  in  Ireland  has  always,'  says  Gibbon, 

*  substituted  the  cunning  of  temporary  expedients  to  the 
wise  and  salutary  counsels  of  general  policy.* 

It  behoves  the  Irish  boy,  in  a  special  way,  to  know  the 
story  of  his  country.  *  Her  enemies,'  as  John  Mitchel  once 
said,  *  have  the  ear  of  the  world ;  and  they  use  their  power 
to  defame  the  people  whom  they  have  plundered  and 
oppressed.'  The  English  Press  teems  with  inaccuracies 
about  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  These  inaccuracies  can  only 
be  effectually  disposed  of  by  the  historical  student.  Some 
time  ago  an  eminent  English  writer  said  that  the  Yellow 
Ford  was  the  only  battle  in  which  the  Irish  had  beaten 
the  English ;  and  it  was  only  the  other  day  a  London 
print  published  a  scurrilous  attack  on  the  Irish  Brigade. 

The  English  boy  is   always  told   that   his   nation    is 
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invincible.  Even  the  Englishman  is  amazed  if  you  tell  him 
that  England  has  ever  been  beaten  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  A  Scotch  lady  once  told  me  that  she  had  been  in 
an  English  school,  when  the  teacher  asked  the  boys  how 
many  Frenchmen  could  an  Englishmen  beat.  (This  was 
before  the  Entente  Cordiale.)  'Three,'  'six,'  'a  dozen,' 
'  twenty  \ '  were  the  replies  that  rang  merrily  through  the 
class.  Every  English  boy  believes  that  in  Marlborough's 
great  battles  the  French  were  driven  before  the  English 
Uke  chaff  before  the  wind.  They  know  nothing  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  struggles,  and  make  small  account  of  the 
presence  of  England's  allies.  Blenheim  is  a  great  English 
victory,  pure  and  simple.  Even  the  average  well-educated 
Englishman  knows  not  how  near  it  was  to  being  a  great 
English  defeat  ;  and  a  great  English  defeat  inflicted  hj 
Irishmen.     Yet  Creasy  has  told  the  story : — 

The  Prince  of  Holstein-Beck  had,  with  eleven  Hanoverian 

battalions,  passed  the  Nebel  opposite  to  Oberglau,  when  he  was 
charged  and  utterly  routed  by  the  Irish  Brigade  which  held  that 
village.  The  Irish  drove  the  Hanoverians  back  with  heavy 
slaughter,  broke  completely  through  the  line  of  the  Allies,  and 
nearly  achieved  a  success  as  brilliant  as  that  which  the  same 
Brigade  afterwards  gained  at  Fontenoy. 

The  Irish  Brigade  held  the  village  of  Oberglau  through- 
out the  day,  repelling  the  attacks  of  English  and  Dutch, 
falling  back  only  under  orders,  when  the  battle  had  been 
lost  in  another  part  of  the  field.  They  retreated  in  good 
order,  and  with  unbroken  ranks,  losing  neither  a  colour 
nor  a  prisoner.  Again,  at  Ramilies,  the  Irish  held  the  village 
against  all  assaults,  until  the  battle  was  again  lost  in  another 
part  of  the  field.  Then  once  more  they  retreated  in  good 
order,  cutting  their  way  through  the  enemy,  and  capturing 
two  colours.  The  English  boy  is  never  told  that  Oude- 
narde  was  almost  a  drawn  battle,  and  that  the  French 
general,  with  a  select  rear-guard  containing  the  Irish 
Brigade,  prevented  the  defeat  from  being  turned  into  a 
rout ;  and  next  day  repulsed  the  Allies  who  had  renewed 
the  battle  in  the  hope  of  driving  the  French  from  the 
position  on  which  they  had  fallen  back. 
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Malplaquet  (of  whose  details  the  English  boy  is  kept  in 
a  state  of  original  innocence)  was  one  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  on  record,  and  can  only  be  called  an  English 
•victory*  in  a  very  Phyrric  sense  indeed.  The  Irish 
Brigade,  in  the  French  centre,  were  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
an  day.  In  the  afternoon  the  French  general  fell  back  in 
good  order,  saving  all  his  guns  and  retaining  twenty-four 
colours  and  eight  standards  captured  from  the  Allies. 
The  French  lost  10,000  killed  and  wounded ;  the  Allies 
nearly  double  that  number.  Of  Cremona  and  Fontenoy  I 
say  nothing.  In  defeat  as  well  as  in  victory,  the  Brigade 
gave  a  good  account  of  themselves  and  of  their  foes. 

'History,*  says  Mr.  Lecky,  *is  not  a  mere  succession 
of  events  connected  by  chronology.  It  is  a  chain  of  cause 
and  effects.*  It  is  this  characteristic — *  a  chain  of  cause 
and  effects  * — that  gives  history  its  practical  value  ;  that 
makes  it,  what  Lord  Acton  calls,  '  a  moral  code.* 

*  But  what  does  it  matter  ?  *  said  an  Englishman  io 
me,  speaking  of  Fontenoy.  As  an  isolated  event,  it  matters 
little,  except  that  the  crowning  charge  was  delivered  by 
the  Irish  Brigade,  who  drove  the  English  back  the  way 
they  came.  But,  Fontenoy  as  an  event  at  one  end  of  the 
chain,  and  Limerick  as  an  event  at  the  other,  matters  a 
good  deal.  The  story  of  the  hundred  years  during  which 
Irish  exiles  fought  all  over  Europe,  covering  themselves  and 
their  country,  with  honour  and  glory,  is  at  once  a  moral 
lesson  and  an  epic.  If  mere  material  progress,  if  wealth — 
'  the  meanest  of  all  titles  to  preference,*  said  Mr.  Gladstone 
— ^if  power — so  often  the  very  incarnation  of  hell — ^be  the 
true  standard  of  success,  then  the  empire  of  the  commercial 
asset  may  plume  itself  upon  its  renown.  But  if  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  if  fidelity  to  faith  and  father* 
land,  if  the  preservation,  amid  suffering  and  persecution, 
of  beUef  in  the  abiding  principle  that  a  man  should  hold 
fast  to  his  own  conception  of  truth  and  duty  be  the 
standard  of  success,  then  the  Irishman  can  rise  with  pride 
from  the  perusal  of  this  story,  when  his  English  master 
stands  covered  with  infamy  and  shame.  The  Christian 
who  was  thrown  to  the  lions,  was  not  a  material  success. 
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But  the  lions  have  passed  away,  and  the  principles  for  which 
the  Christian  died  remain.  The  principles  for  which  the 
Irish  during  these  hundred  years  lost  all  worldly  goods, 
courted  exile,  and  braved  persecution  and  death,  were, 
as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  said,  '  from  the  beginning,' 
and  will  survive  the  fall  of  many  empires,  which  rest  only 
on  the  crumbling  foundation  of  commercial  gain. 

The  history  of  Ireland  is  the  history  of  a  spiritual  people- 
Sometimes  driven  to  desperate  acts  by  wrong  and  oppres- 
sion, but  ever  turning  to  the  light.  It  may  be  more  truly 
said  of  Ireland,  than  perhaps  of  any  other  civilized  land, 
'  that  she  is  the  only  country  where  man  has  not  lost  the 
sense  of  the  invisible,  where  he  truly  and  really  feels  himself 
in  touch  with  the  denizens  of  the  unseen  world,'  No  one 
has  ever  written,  or  could  ever  write  of  the  Irish  peasant, 
as  Joseph  Kay  honestly  and  courageously  writes  of  the 
children  and  men  in  the  commercial  towns  of  England : — 

Let  any  one  spend  a  day  or  two  of  observation  in  the  bade 
streets  of  London,  or  of  any  of  our  great  towns,  and  he  may 
perceive  that  the  life  of  crowds  of  poor  children  is  passed  alto- 
gether in  the  streets  entirely  free  from  a!t  surveillance.  The 
companions  they  find  in  their  earliest  years  are  of  the  most 
degraded  character,  their  pastimes,  even  from  the  age  of  seven, 
are,  many  of  them,  of  the  foulest  and  lewdest  description, 
filthy  and  disgusting  practices,  and  promiscuous  intercourse 
are  common  to  nearly  all  of  them  ;  they  are  never  accustomed 
to  cleanliness,  they  are  seldom  washed,  they  are  from  childhood 
habituated  to  dirt,  bestiality,  and  vice  ;  and  with  such  a  training 
as  this,  the  young  children  in  our  towns  grow  up  to  manhood, 
with  abominable  habits,  with  no  religious  knowledge,  with  a 
long  engendered  craving  for  the  stimulants  of  vice,  and  with 
the  coarseness  of  barbarians. 

No  one  has  drawn  the  line  which  marks  the  difference 
between  English  and  Irish  crime  so  distinctly  as  Mr.  Trench, 
the  well-known  agent  to  Lord  Lansdowne.     He  says  : — 

For  the  last  twenty  years  there  have  been  numerous  occa- 
sions on  which  I  have  been  the  object  of  some  deadly  conspiracy, 
and  yet  I  deny  that  the  Irish  are  ajsanguinary  people.  There 
are  ten  times  as  many  murders  committed  in  England  as  there 
are  in  Ireland.  I  never  take  up  an  English  paper  in  which  I 
do  not  find  murder  after  murder  heading  a  column.  ,  .  .  The 
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Cn^sh  ruffian  murders  for  money.  He  sees  a  man  get  change 
at  a  public-house,  follows  him,  and  beats  his  brains  out  for 
OS.  30.  The  Irishman  murders  patriotically.  He  murders  to 
assert  and  enforce  a  principle — that  the  land  which  the  peasant 
has  reclaimed  from  the  bog,  the  cabin  which  he  has  built,  and 
the  trees  which  he  has  planted,  are  his  own,  subject  to  the 
landlord's  right  by  law  to  exact,  a  rent  for  the  result  of  another 
man's  labours.  In  general  he  pa}^  the  rent,  generally  he  exerts 
himself  to  pay  it,  even  when  the  payment  is  difficult  to  him; 
but  he  resolves  not  to  be  dispossessed.  He  joins  a  Ribbon 
lodge,  and  opposes  to  the  combination  of  the  rich  the  combina- 
tion  of  the  poor. ...  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  how  much 
I  have  sympathized  with  them. 

Well,  indeed,  has  it  been  said  of  the  Irish  that  their 

virtues  are  their  own,  while  their  faults  may  be  traced  to 

their  history.    How  the  Ireland  of  to-day  has  been  made 

can  only  be  learned  by  the  study  of  that  history.    In 

another  article  I  hope  to  give  a  list  of  books  bearing  on  the 

subject. 

R.  Barrt  O'Brien. 

1 7b  ^•  eonHnued,  ] 
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DANTE  t   TWO    SIMILES 


(PORGATOHIO,  XXX.  22-33) 
FIRST  SIGHT  OF   BEATRICE  IN    THE  TERRESTRIAL  PARADISE 

BEATRICE  appears  to  Dante,  seated  in  a  triumphal 
car,   and    surrounded    by   angels,    who    throw  up 
flowers  in  the  air.  which    fall  down  continuously 
m  a  doud  of  brilliant  colours.    The  poet  compares  this 
vision  to  the  appearance  of  the  sun  at  rising,  surrounded 
by  glowing  clouds. 

Id  vidi  gii,  nel  comindar  del  giomo, 
La  parte  oriental  tutta  rosata, 
E  I'altro  del  di  bel  sereno  adomo ; 

£  la  facda  del  sol  nascere  ombrata. 
Si  che  per  temperanza  di  vapori, 
L'occMo  la  sostenea  lui^;a  fiata : 

CosI  dentro  una  nuvola  di  fiori, 

Che  dalle  mani  angeliche  saliva 
E  ricadeva  in  gii  dentro  e  di  fuori, 

Sopra  candido  nel  cinta  d'oliva 

Donna   m'apparve,   sotto   verde  manto, 
Vestita  di  color  di  fiamma  viva. 

I  have  seen  ere  now,  about  the  break  of  day. 
The  eastern  sky  with  rosy  tints  aglow. 
And  all  the  heaven  beside  a  clear  serene  ; 

And  the  Sun's  face  at  rising  shaded  so. 
By  tempering  influence  of  vapours  thin. 
That  long  the  eye  its  radiance  could  endure : 

E'en  so,  within  a  glowing  doud  of  flowers, 

Wliich  mounted  up  from  hands  angeUcal, 
And  fell  down  inside  and  around  the  car, 

I  saw  a  lady  crowned  with  olive  leaves. 

Above  a  snow  white  veil,  with  mantle  green. 
And  robed  beneath  in  hues  of  hving  flame. 
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II. 
(PURGATORIO,  XXX.   85-99) 
EFFECT  OF  SYMPATHY  ON  THE  HUMAN  HEART 

On  his  entry  into  the  Earthly  Paradise,  Dante  is  chilled 
by  the  stem  rebuke  of  Beatrice,  and  though  grievously 
afflicted  he  cannot  weep.  But  no  sooner  does  he  hear  the 
sympathatic  notes  of  the  Angelic  Choir  than  his  heart  is 
melted  within  him,  as  the  glacier  ice  is  melted  by  the  gentle 
south  wind,  and  his  feelings  find  relief  in  tears  and  sobs. 

Si  come  neve  tra  le  vive  travi 

Per  lo  dosso  d'ltalia  si  congela, 

Soffiata  e  stretta  dalli  venti  Schiavi, 
Poi  liquefatta  in  s<^  stessa  trapela. 

Pur  che  la  terra,  che  perdi  ombra,  spin. 

Si  che  par  fuoco  fonder  la  candela: 
Cosi  f  ui  senza  lagrime  e  sospiri 

Anzi  il  cantar  di  quei,  che  notan  sempre 

Dietro  aUe  note  degli  etemi  giri. 
Ma  poi  che  intesi  nelle  doici  tempre 

Lor  compatire  a  me,  piQ  che  se  detto 

Avesser  :  "  Donna,  perchd  si  lo  stempre  ?  " 
Lo  gel  che  m'era  intomo  al  cor  ristretto, 

Spirito  ed  acqua  f^ssi,  e  con  agoscia 

Per  la  bocca  e  per  gli  occhi  uscl  del  petto. 

As  snow  amid  the  living  poles  that  grow 
Along  the  back  of  Italy  congeals. 
When  blown  upon  and  pressed  by  Eastern  winds, 
'    Then  trickles  liquefied  within  itself,  ' 

Soon  as  the  land  that  knows  no  shadow  breathes. 
Like  as  a  candle  melts  before  the  flame  : 

E'en  so,  devoid  of  tears  and  sighs  was  I, 

Before  the  chant  of  those  who  time  their  song 
Unto  the  notes  of  the  eternal  spheres; 

But  when  I  heard  in  their  sweet  strains  a  chord 
Of  sympathy  more  plain  than  if  they  said : 
"  O  lady,  why  dost  thou  upbraid  him  so  ?  " 

The  ice  that  had  congealed  around  my  heart. 

Was  changed  to  breath  and  tears,  and  from  my  breast 
Gushed  forth  in  anguish  through  my  lips  and  eyes. 

Gerald  Mollot. 


[    410    ] 


IRISH  CATHOUCS  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 

THE  latest  volume  of  State  Papers  relating  to  Ireland 
issued  by  the  Rolls  Commission  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  documents  casting  much 
light  on  the  condition  of  Ireland  during  the  years 
immediately  preceding  and  following  the  Cromwelliaji 
conquest.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  title  of  the 
collection  now  pubUshed  is  somewhat  misleading.^  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  bulk  of  the  papers  of  most  interest  to 
Catholics,  as  bearing  on  the  state  of  religion  in  this  country 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  bear  dates  much  eariier  than 
1647.  On  the  other  hand,  those  which  occupy  the  greater 
portion  of  the  volume  are  mostly  connected  with  the 
arrangements  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  soil  of 
Ireland  amongst  the  soldiers  of  the  Lord  Protector,  and 
those  English  adventurers  who  had  advanced  money  to 
enable  the  prosecution  of  the  war  he  waged  so  mercilessly. 
Mr,  Mahaffy,  who  has  discharged  his  task  as  editor  with 
admirable  impartiality,  explains  the  circumstance  referred 
to,  but  it  is  nevertheless  amazing  to  find  papers  relating 
to  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  in  a  collection 
supposed  to  cover  only  the  period  between  1647  and  1660. 
I  do  not,  however,  call  attention  to  the  fact  stated  in  any 
spirit  of  fault-finding,  but  merely  in  order  to  make  clear 
why  it  is  that  many  of  the  letters  and  reports  I  am  about 
to  quote  belong  to  years  previous  to  those  named  in  the 
title  of  the  Calendar. 

One  of  the  papers  now  published,  which  Mr.  Mahaffy 
believes  to  have  been  written  about  the  end  of  1628,  is 
styled,  *  Memorandum  on  the  Benefits  which  will  arise  to 
His  Majesty  by  a  Plantation  to  be  made  in  the  Counties 

>  Cattndar  of  the  StattPapers  relating  to  Ireland.  i647-'66o.  Edited 
by  Robert  FentUad  Mahafiy,  b.l.  Printed  for  His  Majesty's  Stationei; 
Office. 
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of  Roscommon,  Sligo,  and  Mayo.*  Chief  amongst  the 
•benefits/  aforesaid,  was  that  the  suggested  Plantation 
would  *  bring  in  Protestantism.'  The  King  was  told,  that 
*  at  present  there  are  not  six  gentlemen  of  any  sort  and 
quality  in  the  Counties  of  Sligo  and  Mayo  who  do 
profess  the  Protestant  religion.'  Furthermore,  there  was 
urgent  need  for  the  establishment  of  *  an  able  Protestant 
ministry  to  the  Church,'  because  the  coimtry  *is  almost 
entirely  Roman  Catholic*  The  churches  had,  however, 
been  demolished,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  *  able '  ministers  was  recommended  was  that 
they  might  rebuild  them.  Things,  however,  were  going 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  in  1629,  a  note  was  sent  to  England 
describing  the  growth  of  Catholicity  despite  all  the  efforts 
of  the  persecutors  and  proselytizers.  As  epitomized  by 
Mr.  Mahafiy  this  report  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

The  number  of  titulary  Popish  prelates^  priests,  and  Jesuits 
increase  daily  by  their  resorting  thither  from  beyond  the  seas, 
'  picldi^  the  purses  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  by  indulgences, 
absolutions,  and  pardons  from  Rome.'  These  men  force  the 
people  to  pay  tithe,  etc.,  to  them  as  reeularly  as  they  pay  it 
to  the  ministers  of  the  established  Church. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  alarming  condition  of  things 
described,  it  was  suggested  that  a  proclamation,  issued 
in  January,|x624,  ordering  the  banishment  of  aU  Jesuits 
and  other  priests  should  be  enfcnrced.  In  August,  1629, 
it  was  reported  to  the  King  by  a  writer,  whose  identity 
is  veiled  under  the  designation,  *  A  Scottish  Man/  that : — 

It  may  please  your  Majesty  to  be  further  informed  that  the 
Papists  in  Ireland  have  taken  to  themselves  so  much  boldness 
under  colour  and  pret^ce  of  your  Majesty's  articles  sent  over 
by  their  agents  into  that  kingdom,  that  thev  have  newly  erected 
sundry  idolatrous  houses  within  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  accom- 
modated them  with  postern  doors  through  the  walls  of  the  said 
dty ;  so  that  at  all  tunes  they  may  convey  into  and  out  of  the 
said  city  what  number  of  persons  they  shiadl  think  fit. 

It  was  somewhat  plaintively  added  that  *  this  is  very 
dangerous.'  If  the  statement  was  true,  it  seems  some- 
what strange  that  the  authorities  at  the  Castle  allowed 
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such  liberties  to  be  taken  with  the  defences  of  the  capital. 
These  various  representations  appear,  however,  to  have 
influenced  the  vacillating  King,  because  towards  the  close 
of  1629,  instructions  were  transmitted  to  the  Lords  Justices 
to  secure  that  divine  service  should  be  held  '  twice  every 
day,  without  fail,  as  in  the  churches  of  England  ;'  to  see 
that  every  church  was  supplied  with  a  Bible  and  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  above  all,  to  '  be  carefid  to  suppress 
the  Pope's  jurisdiction  in  Ireland.'  The  Lords  Justices 
were  also  enjoined  to  take  steps  to  secure  that  '  all  Popish 
conventicles  and  visitations  be  banished,'  as  well  as  to 
'  see  that  our  subjects  be  eased  of  any  charge  paid  to  any 
titulary  Archbishop,  Bishop,  Abbot,  Prior,  Vicar-General, 
Jesuits,  Friars,  or  any  of  that  Popish  rabble  whatsoever.' 
These  orders  were  sufficiently  rigorous  in  tenour,  but  they 
■were  insuf&cieutly  executed.  This  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that,  in  the  autiunn  of  1630,  it  had  to  be  again  reported 
to  the  King  that  :— 

Ireland,  thoo^  quiet,  is  under  the  disturbing  influence  of 
priests,  Irish  commanders  serving  abroad,  and  discontented 
natives.  The  Romish  priests  are  much  multiplied  of  late  years 
in  number,  power,  and  countenance.  They  call  synods,  keep 
secret  councOs,  receive  and  secret  foreign  intelligences,  exercise 
their  functions  freely  and  with  great  confidence,  and  have  the 
consciences  and  estates  of  the  people  at  their  direction. 

This  was  a  highly  alarming  condition  of  things  in  the 
judgment  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Protestant  interest,  but 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  appear 
to  have  always  cherished  belief  in  the  good  intentions  of 
the  King  in  their  regard.  They,  not  improbably,  reposed 
much  confidence  in  the  influence  of  his  Catholic  Queen- 
Consort,  which  we  may  assume  was  exercised  on  behalf 
of  her  persecuted  co-religionists. 

However  this  may  have  been,  we  find  in  the  Calendar 
an  abstract  of  '  an  information '  supplied  to  Charles  in 
1650,  regarding  the  state  of  his  Irish  Catholic  subjects 
which  reads  thus  ;— 

Notwithstanding  the  King's  order  countennanding  the 
proclamation  for  banishing  the  priests,  Jesuits,  and  other  clergy 
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from  Ireland,  for  which  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  were  thankful, 
yet  they  are  still  persecuted  in  the  following  wa}rs : — 

z.  The  judges  of  assize  this  last  circuit  had  instructions  to 
present  all  Catholics  for  not  going  to  Church. 

2.  Jurors  were  bound  over  to  the  Council  table  or  Star 
Chamber,  and  some  fined  up  to  £20  for  not  presenting  recuscants 
in  this  way. 

3.  The  Oath  of  Supremacy  was  applied  to  all  the  Catholic 
magistrates^  and  such  as  refused  to  take  it  were  dep^ed 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

4.  There  was  direction  to  suppress  Catholic  schoolmasters, 
and  Protestants  to  be  appointed  to  breed  the  children  of 
Catholics  in  the  Protestant  religion. 

5.  The  Catholic  wards  are  constrained  to  be  educated 
Protestants. 

6.  Process  is  awarded  upon  excommunication  against 
Catholics,  many  of  which  are  now  pronounced. 

It  is  humbly  desired  that  the  Kmg  will  stop  all  these  things. 

The  fact  was,  of  course,  that  the  growth  of  discontent 
and  embarrassment  in  England  made  Charles  desirous  of 
conciliating  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  while  the  Protestant 
minority  in  the  latter  country,  who  were  in  possession  of 
every  office  of  power  or  profit,  were  equally  desirous  that 
he  should  not  accomplish  his  purpose.  This  is  very  clearly 
shown  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Sir  Vincent  Gockins  to 
Lord  Deputy  Wentworth  about  the  middle  pf  1633.  The 
writer  of  the  missive  in  question  began  by  expressing  the 
great  pleasure  with  which  he  learned  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Lord  Deputy,  because  from  thirty  years'  experience  of 
Ireland  he  could  say  that  there  was  no  country  where  such 
difference  existed  *  both  in  religion  arid  manners,  as  between 
us  new  English  {i.e.y  Protestants)  and  old  English  {i.e.,  the 
pre-Reformation  settlers),  and  inasmuch  as  they  hate  and 
scorn  the  name  of  English,  but  will  be  Irish,  and  never  so 
much  so  as  at  this  time.*  Sir  Vincent  warned  Wentworth 
to  place  no  trust  in  the  protestations  of  loyalty  of  the 
Catholics,  inasmuch  as  they  were  only  uttered  in  order  *  to 
obtain  time  to  see  how  the  Austrian  Wars  proceed,  and  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  a  Parliament,  whereby  they  aim  not  so 
at  good  laws  to  be  made  as  to  get  good  laws  repealed.' 
Furthermore,  it  was  urged  as  matter  for  alarm  and  com- 
plaint that  the  Catholics  had  grown  so  audacious  that  they 
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actually  dared  to  ask  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  place 
in  the  government.  If  they  secured  such  concessions  they 
would  '  attack  the  kingdom.'  Then  came  the  usual  libels. 
Catholics  could  not  be  trusted  as  jurors,  while  as  witnesses 
they  were  corrupt.  '  They  make  not  so  much  conscience 
of  an  oath  upon  the  Bible  as  by  their  gossip's  hand.' 
Moreover,  no  Catholic  could  possibly  be  loyal  because 
'  he  conceives  the  King  and  us  all  that  profess  the  evan- 
gelical truth  heretics.' 

It  was  not,  however,  merely  of  the  Catholics  that  Sir 
Vincent  Gockin's  had  ill  things  to  say.  The  Protestant 
{H^ates  and  ministers  were  even  more  base  knaves  than 
the  aspiring  Papists.  The  Lord  Deputy  was  assured  by 
this  man,  who  asserted  that  he  knew  the  facts,  that  '  the 
Bishops  grow  rich  by  sealiiLg  of  sin,  and  thdx  children  are 
the  pillars  of  pride.  They  let  their  churches  fall  down 
under  their  noses,  and  do  nothing  that  is  pious.*  The 
situation,  according  to  the  evangdical  knight,  was  weD 
nigh  intolerable.  '  Among  our  clergy,  if  there  arise^y 
controversy  between  the  laity  and  them  to  titles  (for  lands), 
then  they  plead  their  right  from  God.  But  how  sxnit 
wretches  as  now  enjoy  thera  derive  their  title  from  God 
is  the  question.'  Yet  Catholics  were  to  be  persecuted 
because  they  declined  to  worship  in  the  churches  served 
by  men  of  this  type  !  Sir  Vincent  seems  to  have  thought 
that  his  condemnation  of  the  Protestant  ecclesiastics  might 
have,in  some  degree,  weakened  the  force  of  his  aspersions 
against  the  Catholics,  Therefore,  towards  the  close  of 
his  long  letter,  he  renewed  his  denunciation  of  the  latter  : — 

I  will  now  say  something  of  the  Irish  and  the  oM  English. 
I  wish  I  could  say  some  good  of  them,  but  I  speak  from  long 
experience  of  Irish. 

They  are  crafty  ajid  subtle,  but  very  shallow. 

They  are  mutinous  but  cowardly. 

They  are  very  proud,  but  exceeding  base. 

They  are  full  oi  words,  but  to  little  pU''posc. 

They  will  promise  much,  but  perform  nothing. 

They  will  speak  fairest  when  they  intend  worse. 

They  will  quarrel  often,  but  fight  seldom  but  upon  great 
advantage. 
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They  are  bloody  as  a  wolf  when  they  can  overcome. 

They  live  in  their  houses  more  beastly  than  barbarians  or 
Indians. 

They  have  such  an  inveterate  hatred  to  neatness  that  they 
are  afraid  to  touch  handsomeness. 

Their  religion  is  to  believe  as  their  Church  believeth«  bat 
what  that  is  they  neither  know  nor  desire  to  know,  but  give  it 
for  granted  that  those  that  are  not  of  the  same  are  deceived. 

Their  delights  are  in  nothing  but  idleness. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  ddects  which  Sir 
Vincent  ascribed  to  the  masses  of  the  Catholic  people  of 
the  coimtry  were  precisely  those  most  likely  to  be  engen- 
dered in  a  race  exposed  for  centuries  to  the  ravage^  of 
conquest,  confiscation,  and  tyranny,  he  does  not  venture 
to  make  any  charge  against  their  moral  as  distinguished 
from  their  military  or  social  characteristics.  Their  English 
masters  had  taught  them  over  well  the  need  for  subtlety, 
and  of  fighting  to  the  best  advantage.  The  faults  of  the 
slave  are  the  products  of  the  vices  of  his  ruler. 

In  July,  1634,  the  Protestant  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
of  Ireland  assembled  in  convocation  in  Dublin,  and  Mr. 
Mahadffy  prints  a  draft  of  the  resdutions  which  were  adopted 
byj^^them.  This  was  probably  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  Lord  Deputy  or  may  have  been  composed  in  the 
Castle.  The  prelates  had  come  to  the  capital  in  obedience 
tOj^theJsummons  of  Wentworth*  Amongst  the  suggested 
resolutions  was  one  that,  *  We  will  for  ourselves  and  our 
sufibragans,  so  far  as  in  us  lie,  promise  to  observe  a  uniform 
order  for  the  suppression  of  Papistry  and  plantation  of 
religion.*    Another  was : — 

We  will  inquire  as  to  who  the  people  are  in  our  dioceses 
who  receive,  relieve,  house,  or  harbour  trafficking  Jesuits  and 
seminary  priests.  We  will  present  the  names  of  the  priests 
and  the  harbourera^  adding  our  advice  and  endeavours  in  the 
matter  of  their  apprebensioi^ 

The  resolutions,  as  a  whole,  indicate  that  Wentworth  had 
been  impressed  by  Gockin's  indictment  of  the  *  wretches,* 
l)ecause^they  contained  declarations  of  determination  to 
rebuild  the^  parish  diurchcs  and  to    *get  the  best  men 
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obtainable  to  serve   in   every   church.'      Their  lordships 
also  avowed  that :  — 

We  will  have  a  special  care  for  the  erection  of  free  schools 
in  our  separate  dioceses,  according  to  the  statute  in  that  behalf. 
We  will  not  allow  any  Popish  schoolmen  to  teach  scholars 
privately  or  publicly  within  our  dioceses,  and  if  any  offend  in 
this  point  we  will  discover  the  offenders  to  the  Lord  Deputy. 

Finally  came  an  almost  humorous  pledge  to  do  their 
best  to  '  reclaim  recusants  from  their  superstition  and 
idolatory,  and  teach  and  instruct  them  in  the  principles 
of  true  religion,  if  they  will  come  to  hear  us.'  The  proviso 
was  a  highly  necessary  one.  At  the  same  meeting  the 
Bishops  adopted  a  petition  to  the  King,  in  which  they 
declared  that  their  ecclesiastics  were  impoverished  '  beyond 
the  clergy  of  any  Christian  state  by  intrusions,  commendams, 
etc.*  As  a  result  the  residence  of  ministers  within  their 
benefices  was  impossible,  and  '  consequently  there  is  no 
one  to  teach  piety  and  loyalty  to  the  subject,'  Meantime, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  repeated  declarations  of  their 
enemies,  the  Catholic  clergy  were  being  generously  sup- 
ported by  the  people.  Informations  to  this  effect  was, 
of  course,  always  couched  in  offensive  terms,  but  if  it  had 
no  substantial  foundation  it  would  scarcely  have  been 
offered. 

For  example,  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  reported 
to  the  Lords  Justices  in  1641,  that  there  were  '  titulary 
Bishops,  or  at  least,  vicars-general,'  in  both  the  dioceses. 
He  urged  that  the  ecclesiastics  referred  to  '  exercise 
jurisdiction  by  foreign  power  and  should  be  impeached.' 
Worse  still,  the  '  increase  and  insolvency  of  priests,  friars, 
and  Jesuits  is  great.'  Horrible  to  relate,  '  they  gather 
infinite  sums  of  money,  by  Masses,  dirges,  oblation,  m- 
dulgences,  etc.,  and  by  legacies  '  I  The  Bishop  of  Clonfert 
and  Kilmacduagh  had  even  mcTre  deplorable  news  to  com- 
municate. He  asserted  that  the  priests  and  friars  '  use 
more  policies  than  can  briefly  be  expressed,'  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  progress  of  Protestantism,  not  scnipling 
to  take  away  the  ancient  glebes  into  which  the  ministers 
of  the  new  religion  had  been  intruded.     Again,  they  upheld 
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Catholicism  ^  by  infusing  of  diabolical  and  sinister  concepts 
of  our  persons  and  doctrine,  even  from  the  cradle,  by  the 
freedom  of  the  Popish  schools,  which  the  Bishops  cannot 
suppress,  their  jurisdiction  being  contemned,  and  writs 
de  excotn.  capiendo  either  not  issued  or  never  executed 
by  the  sheriff,  who  is  for  the  most  part  a  Papist.'  G>n- 
naught  was  standing  fast  by  the  old  faith.  There  was 
*in  every  parish  a  Popish  priest,  and  in  most  places  a 
public  Mass-house  and  altar,  whither  the  people  publicly 
resort    every    Sabbath-day    and    holy-day.*    Those    who 

*  spoke  well '  of  the  Protestant  evangelists  were  liable  to 
be,  and  constantly  were,  *  unmercifully  whipped,'  which 
must  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  of  a  discomfort 
if  the  statement  was  well-founded. 

The  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  went  on  further  to  complain, 
that  there  were  sundry  religious  houses  for  men  still 
maintained  within  the  territories  over  which  he  claimed 
jurisdiction.  There  was,  for  instance,  the  Abbey  of 
Kilconnel,  the  Abbey  of  Milick,  the  friars  of  which  were 

*  repairing '  it,  having  lived  in  the  wood  called  Muckeny 
these  *  many  years,'  the  Abbey  of  Kinuliphin,  held  by 
Franciscans,  and  the  Abbey  of  Portumna  which  belonged 
to  the  Dominicans,  who  had  a  smaller  house  at  Killbrought. 
The  insolence  of  the  friars  was  past  bearing.  To  *  affront 
the  clergy  (Protestant)  the  more,'  they  did  not  scruple 
to  *  come  abroad  in  their  habits  publicly  to  beg  com,  sheep, 
etc'  The  Bishop  also  stated  that  there  were  no  nunneries 
in  his  diocese  '  we  know  of.'  The  phrase  indicates  that  he 
was  by  no  means  certain  on  the  point,  and  he  admitted 
that  *  yet  diverse  women  go  imder  the  name  of  nuns  and 
religious  women,'  dwelling  near  *  unto  the  said  friars,  or 
in  some  farms  abroad  in  the  country,  who  keep  houses 
to  entertain  the  priests  and  friars  in  their  travail  or  when 
they  go  abroad  to  beg.*  Altogether,  his  lordship  of  Clonfert 
had  a  highly  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  to  deal  with. 

Nothing  is  more  noticeable  in  this  and  the  other  reports 

than  the  fact  that  their  compilers  appear  to  have  fully 

realised  their  absolute  poweriessness  to  weaken  the  stubborn 

fidelity  of  the  people  to  their  ancestral  faith.    Extermination 

yoL.  xvm.  2  D 
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and  plantation  were  the  only  remedies  which  were  ever 
suggested.  If  the  Papists  could  be  made  away  with  and 
Protestants  brought  in  all  might  still  be  well.  The  state  of 
Oare  was  fully  as  bad  as  that  of  Galway.  The  Bishop  of 
Kilfenora  bemoaned  the  fact  that ; — 

We  have  in  our  diocese  one  titular  Bishop  which  can  and 
doth  command  more  than  myself,  and  to  this  purpose  has 
more  priests  fixed  parochially  by  the  gentry  than  my  poor 
diocese  can  bear  by  many  degrees  of  oui'  own  ministers. 

Amongst  ttie  many  curious  and  instructive  documents 
calendared  by  Mr.  Mahaffy  is  a  Petition  from  one  '  Henry 
Bell,  Preacher,'  to  the  King,  which  corroborates,  in  some 
respects,  Gockin's  allegations  regarding  the  Protestant 
clerics.  Bell's  appeal  to  Charles  is  undated.  In  part, 
it  nins  as  follows : — 

The  charcbes  are  numerous.  If  in  fair  weather  ministeis 
sometimes  read  divine  service  the  rotten  walls  efsons  are  hii 
auditors. 

The  wives  and  children  of  ministers  go  to  Mass. 

The  Bishops  match  their  children  with  Papists. 

Ministers  have  parsonage,  vicarage,  and  as  many  as  eight 
curates'  places  and  never  even  read  divine  service  in  most  of 
them. 

The  Popish  schools  everywhere  kept  infect  children  with 
their  dregs. 

If  the  occasion  served,  the  many  thousands  of  friars  and 
monks,  more  thousands  of  displanted  people,  and  most  thousands 
of  people  who  have  sworn  loyalty  to  the  Pope,  would  band 
themselves  together  and  murder  and  massacre  the  loyal 
subjects. 

Papist  Bishops,  Jesuits,  friars,  and  priests  have  thrice  ruined 
Ireland.     I  fear  they  will  do  so  again. 

Another  undated  document  is  entitled,  '  Memorandum 
on  the  True  Lets  and  Hindrances  why  we  have  no  Settled 
Peace  in  Ireland.'  Amongst  the  obstacles  to  tranquillity 
set  out  in  this  paper  are  '  the  cursed  practices  of  Romish 
Jesuits,  seminaries,  and  priests  which  do  swarm  in  that 
country,  causing  the  people  to  swear  to  be  true  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  in  no  case  to  be  obedient  to  the 
King's  laws.'      Presumably  the  laws  referred  to  were  those 
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relative  to  matters  of  a  religious  nature.  The  *  cursed 
practices '  deplored  had  worked  to  such  an  extent  that 
*  they  so  persuade  the  women  that  they  declare  they  will 
as  soon  bring  their  husbands  to  the  gallows  as  to  our 
church.'  A  little  further  on  we  come  across  still  another 
undated  document  which  also  goes  to  sustain  Gockin's 
charges  against  his  spiritual  guides.  This  is  a  *  Memoran- 
dum concerning  the  Clergy  of  the  Coimty  Gare  and 
particularly  of  those  in  the  Baronies  of  Bunratty  and 
Tullagh,  always  esteemed  to  be  half  of  the  county.*  It 
runs  as  follows  : — 

From  Limerick  to  Killaloe^  8  miles.  Where  are  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  and  one  chaplain. 

From  Killaloe  to  Tomgraney,  7  miles.  Here  is  one  Higgins , 
a  convert  friar  of  ill-fame. 

Tomgraney  to  £nnis»  16  miles.  Here  is  one  Lawson,  a  very 
weak  man.    Sent  out  of  England  by  Lady  Henrietta  O'Brien. 

Ennis  to  Killenesullagh,  7  miles.  Here  is  the  Vicar-General, 
John  Hawkins,  Esq. 

Killenesullagh  to  Kilfenbuan,  6  miles.  Mr.  James  Van- 
derlure,  a  very  young  man. 

Kilfenbuan  to  Limerick,  6  miles,  belongs  to  the  Dean.  No 
church  or  minister. 

Where  is  it  to  be  noted  that  in  48  miles  of  circuit  there  is 
but  four  clergymen  and  but  three  churches  (except  the  Bishop 
and  the  chaplain  aforesaid),  who  are  both  young  and  weak 
men.  Their  charge  or  living  extends  6, 10,  or  12  miles  in  length. 
They  do  not  constantly  reside  or  provide  sufficient  curates, 
but  very  much  neglect  the  same. 

Not  a  school  in  all  that  tract  of  land  but  Popish.  The  Mass 
read  in  all  the  parishes  by  the  proper  priests  every  Sunday  and 
holy  day.  Friars  gathering  mto  convents  teaching  schools 
openly. 

The  reference  to  the  *  convert  friar  of  ill-fame  *  is  illumina- 
tive as  to  the  character  of  the  solitary  cleric  who  conformed 
to  *  the  King's  law.*  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  if 
anything  is  known  as  to  his  later  career. 

In  making  these  extracts  from  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  ^I  have,  in  order  to  keep  this  article  within 
reasonable  limits,  refrained  from  quoting  various  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  action  of  the  Confederate  Catholics 
and    the,   Cromwellian   Plantationi    reserving   these  for 
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treatment  later  on.  I  think,  however,  that  ample  evidence 
has  been  adduced  to  show  that  at  the  period  whereiii 
the  various  reports  and  memoranda  were  written  the 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  organisation  ol  Ireland  was  in  a 
fairly  complete  condition  despite  the  tremmdous  difBcidtite 
by  which  those  who  ccmtrcdled  it  were  confronted. 

William  F.  DenneHy. 


[  *«  ] 


LIFE  OF  ST*  PATRICK* 

DESPITE  the  piles  of  literature  which  have  grown  up 
in  recent  years  round  our  National  Apostle,  the 
want  of  a  consistent,  accurate,  and  withal  popular 
biography  of  St.  Patrick  was  deplored  by  many.  Writers 
on  the  subject  were  either  too  credulous,  and  then  their 
books  were  filled  with  legends  as  pointless  as  they  were 
absurd,  while  the  really  striking  features  were  passed  over 
in  silence, — or  they  had  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  cri- 
tical, and  then  their  works  consisted  in  one  monotonous 
series  of  fanciful  speculations  which  had  not  even  the  merit 
of  antiquity.  For  our  own  part,  we  confess,  that  if  we  must 
have  legends  about  St.  Patrick,  we  prefer  the  old  time 
honoured  ones  of  the  ancient  writers — ^which  in  most  cases 
were  really  artistic — to  the  idle  vapourings  of  modem  critics, 
unadorned,  as  a  rule,  by  even  one  graceful  touch  of  poetical 
genius. 

Last  month  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  work  of 
Professor  Bury.  The  author  did  not  pretend  to  give  us 
a  popular  biography  of  our  Apostle,  or  if  he  did,  his  book 
is  a  signal  failure.  It  represents  rather  the  study  of  a 
scholar  without  any  sympathy  for  his  subject — the  heartless 
work  of  the  historical  dissector,  badly  wanted  in  its  way 
and  well  done,  but  still  by  no  means  a  popular  biography. 
Since  then  we  have  had  placed  in  our  hands  a  work  of 
an  entirely  different  kind.  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Tuam  needs  no  introduction  to  the  Irish  public.  His 
works  on  Irish  ecclesiastical  history  are  too  widely  read, 
and  too  well  appreciated,  to  need  any  comment  from  us. 
He  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  clear,  warm-hearted,  and 
graceful  writer,  whose  pen  pictures  are  almost  as  inspiring 
as  his  brilliant  displays  of  oratorical  power,  which  have 
held  entranced  the  most  fastidious  of  audiences. 

1  Thfi  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  PatHck,  By  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Healy. 
Archbishop)  of  1  uam.  DubUn  :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son ;  Soaly,  Bryers  &  Walker. 
1905. 
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The  Archbishop  of  Tuam  was  well  competent  to  produce 
a  standard  biography  of  St-  Patrick.  He  was  inspired  by 
sympathy  with  his  subject ;  his  labour  was  a  labour  of  love. 
Generous,  good-natured,  enthusiastic'  himself  he  could 
understand  the  motives,  the  interests,  the  enthusiasm  of 
St.  Patrick  ;  following  the  wanderings  of  the  Saint  he  had 
visited  every  spot  that  was  hallowed  by  his  footsteps,  not 
alone  in  Ireland  but  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  and  finally, 
from  his  long  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  Lives,  he  had 
drunk  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  St.  Patrick  accom- 
plished his  work  and  in  which  the  early  writers  compiled 
their  narrative.  We  only  wonder  ho^v,  Eunidst  the  many 
cares  of  his  episcopal  and  archiepiscopal  office,  he  was  able 
to  find  time  for  the  investigation  of  such  an  interesting  bat 
difficult  subject. 

Our  chief  purpose  [writes  Dr.  Healy]  in  writing  this  new 
Life  of  St.  Patrick,  when  so  many  Lives  exist,  is  to  give  a  fuller, 
and  we  venture  to  hope  a  more  exact  account  of  the  Sainf  s 
missionary  labours  in  Ireland,  than  any  that  has  appeared 
since  the  Tripartite  Life  was  first  written.  For  this  piupose 
we  have  not  only  thoroughly  studied  Colgan's  great  work,  and 
made  ourselves  familiar  with  the  really  valuable  publications  of 
our  own  times,  but  we  have,  when  practicable,  personally  visited 
all  the  scenes  of  the  Saint's  labours  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  local  colouring  to  the  dry  record,  and 
also  to  catch  up,  as  far  as  possible,  the  echoes,  daily  growing 
fainter,  of  the  once  vivid  traditions  of  the  past.  We  have  no 
new  views  to  put  forward.  We  shall  seek  to  follow  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  writers  of  the  Ads  of  St.  Patrick,  which  we  regard 
as  in  the  main  trustworthy.  Those  who  do  not  like  miracles 
can  pass  them  over,  but  the  ancient  writers  believed  in  them, 
and  even  when  purely  imaginary  these  miraculous  stories  have 
an  historical  and  critical  value  of  their  own. 

The  Archbishop  has  avoided  the  temptation  to  which 
so  many  other  writers  on  the  subject  have  yielded,  of 
putting  forward  novel  views  in  order  the  more  successfully 
to  catch  the  public  attention.  He  has  contented  himself 
with  giving  a  plain  unvarnished  account  of  the  life  and 
works  of  St.  Patrick  as  they  may  be  gathered  from  the 
ancient  records,  and  has  allowed  the  story  to  speak  for 
itself.     A  perusal  of  the  book  will  give  the  people  a  better 
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idea  of  the  labours  and  success  of  our  Apostle  than  a  host 
of  learned  disquisitions  such  as  we  have  been  treated  to 
of  late,  and  in  this  sense  we  can  confidently  assert  that 
his  Grace's  work  is  likely  to  become  the  standard  biography 
of  St.  Patrick. 

Taking  up  the  narrative  of  the  Tripartite  Life  the 
author  follows  the  footsteps  of  St.  Patrick,  and  seeks  to 
identify  the  places  of  his  sojourn  in  the  different  provinces. 
This  was  a  portion  of  the  work  which  we  badly  required. 
It  had  been  often  attempted,  but  never  before  so  satisfac- 
torily accomplished.  Not  content  with  the  accounts  of  the 
early  Lives  Dr.  Healy  has  gone  over  the  ground  himself ; 
has  collected  the  popular  traditions ;  has  identified,  wherever 
possible,  the  sites  of  the  old  Patrician  churches,  and  to  our 
mind  has  given  the  most  accurate,  the  most  complete,  and 
the  most  interesting  account  of  what  may  be  called  the 
topography  of  St.  Patrick's  life.  To  do  so  involved  con- 
siderable labour,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  but 
few  idle  moments  at  his  disposal,  but  until  this  were  done 
it  would  have  been  useless  to  have  attempted  a  life  of  St. 
Patrick.  A  glance  at  the  valuable  map  on  which  are 
sketched  the  missionary  journeys  of  St.  Patrick  through 
Ireland  will  give  the  ordinary  man  a  better  idea  of  his  work 
than  a  year's  study  of  the  written  records.  We  lay  stress 
on  this  point  because  it  is  an  important  one,  and  because, 
in  our  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  diief  merits  of  Dr.  Healy's 
book. 

St.  Patrick,  according  to  the  author,  was  bom  about 
the  year  373  a.d.,  in  the  district  of  Dtmibarton,  and  in 
this  view  on  the  birth-place,  he  is,  we  think  undoubtedly 
following  the  most  reliable  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  best  modern  Irish  scholars.  That  he  was 
a  Briton  at  least,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  dispute. 
From  Britain  he  was  carried  as  a  captive  to  Ireland,  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  Sliab  Mis,  in  the  County 
Antrim,  was  the  scene  of  his  captivity.  We  were  anxious 
to  see  Dr.  Healy's  opinion  on  the  place  of  Patrick's  cap- 
tivity, especially  after  the  apparently  groundless  views 
advocated  by  Professor  Bury.    We  were  confident  that  if 
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anything  could  be  said  in  favour  of  Croagh  Patrick  the 
Archbishop  of  Turtm  would  not  be  slow  in  bringing  it  for- 
ward, but  while  holding  steadily  to  the  fast  of  forty  days 
on  the  Western  mount  he  has  shown  no  desire  of  contesting 
Antrim's  claims.  After  six  years  spent  in  Ireland,  God 
assisted  him  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  his  captors,  and 
he  was  landed,  not  as  many  people  think,  on  the  coast  of 
France,  but  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland. 

At  home  amongst  his  kindred  he  was  favoured  with  the 
visions  which  first  made  clear  to  him  the  work  for  which 
he  had  been  predestined.  It  is  in  Britain,  and  at  this  time, 
Dr.  Healy  places  the  wonderful  call  spoken  of  by  St. 
Patrick  in  bis  Confession  : — 

Whilst  there,  at  midnight  I  saw  a  man  whose  name  wu 
Victoricus  coming  as  if  from  Ireland,  with  letters  innumerable^ 
and  he  handed  one  of  thera  to  me,  and  I  read  the  heading  of  the 
letter  which  contained  these  words,  '  The  Voice  of  the  Irish.' 
And  as  I  read  the  beginning  of  the  letter  methought  I  heard  a 
voice  of  those  who  were  near  the  wood  of  Focluth,  which  is  by 
the  western  sea,  and  it  was  thus  they  cried  out :  '  We  beseech 
thee,  holy  youth,  came  and  once  more  walk  amongst  us.'  And 
I  was  greatly  touched  in  my  heart,  so  that  I  could  read  no 
more,  and  thereupon  I  woke. 

The  author  thinks  it  may  well  have  been  in  Britain, 
and  before  his  start  for  France,  that  St.  Patrick  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  that  he  confided  to  his  friend  the  fault  which 
thirty  years  later  was  urged  against  him  on  the  occasion 
of  his  episcopal  consecration. 

From  Britain  our  Saint  proceeded  to  Gaul  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  work  that  lay  before  him,  and  naturally 
sought  out  in  his  retreat  at  Marmoutier  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  age — the  great  St.  Martin.  As  the 
latter  died  at  latest  in  the  year  402  a.d.,  and  as  there  has 
been  always  a  constant  tradition  in  the  Irish  Church  of 
the  connection  between  its  Apostle  and  the  Patron  of 
Tours,  we  must  place  St.  Patrick's  visit  to  this  city  no 
later  than  that  year.  The  story  of  his  further  stay  on  the 
Continent  we  can  best  sum  up  in  Dr.  Healy's  own 
words ; — 

Our  opinion,  then,  is  that  Lerins  is  the  soUtude  of  the  bare- 
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footed  hennits  where  Patrick  sp^it  eight  years,  that  the  Isle 
de  Camaragne,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  the  Insula  Aralatensis,  or 
Tamarensisy  where  he  spent  nine  years,  and  that  part  of  that 
time  he  was  under  the  spiritual  care  of  St.  Germanus  at  Aries, 
and  for  several  years  afterwards  at  Auxerre,  until  Germanus, 
after  his  return  from  Britain,  sent  Patrick  to  Rome  to  receive 
episcopal  consecration,  and  formal  authority  to  preach  the 
Gospel. 

These  points  are  developed  at  length,  and  with  a 
wealth  of  argument  and  description  which  will  wdl  repay 
a  careful  study. 

With  regard  to  St.  Patrick's  connection  with  Rome, 
Dr.  Healy  rightly  points  out  that  a  dear  distinction  should 
be  drawn  between  Patrick's  commission  from  Rome  and 
his  consecration  by  Pope  Celestine.  Very  few  seriously 
contend  to-day  that  our  Apostle  received  the  episcopal 
consecration  from  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  or  in 
Rome,  nor  is  it  of  the  slightest  practical  importance  whether 
he  did  so  or  not.  Again,  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  St.  Patrick,  in  common  with  the  Christian 
world,  was  in  commimion  with  Rome,  and  indirectly,  at 
least,  received  a  commission  to  preach  in  his  association 
with  Palladius,  who  had  been  sent  by  Pope  Celestine.  The 
only  question,  then,  that  remains  for  discussion — and  it 
is  of  purely  academic  interest — ^is  whether,  directly  and 
personally,  Patrick  received  his  mandate  and  his  blessing 
from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  for  the  work  which  he  was 
about  to  undertake.  Dr.  Healy  thinks  the  answer  is  in 
the  affirmative,  and  he  adduces  in  favour  of  his  view 
strong  evidence.  He  cites  the  well-known  passage  from 
Tirechan : — 

In  the  ninth  year  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  Patrick  the 
Bishop  is  sent  to  teach  the  Scots  by  Celestine,  Bishop  of  Rome. 
This  Celestine  was  the  forty-second  Bishop  from  Peter  the 
Apostle  in  the  City  of  Rome.  Palladius  the  Bishop  is  first 
sent,  who  was  called  Patrick  by  another  name;  he  sufifered 
mart}a:dom  amongst  the  Scots,  as  the  ancient  holy  men  tell. 
Then,  the  second  Patrick  is  sent  by  God's  angel,  Victor  by  name, 
and  by  Pope  Celestine ;  in  him  all  Ireland  believed,  and  he 
baptized  almost  the  whole  country. 

He  also  adduces  in  support  of  his  view  the  authority 
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of  one  of  the  '  Dicta  Patricii '  :  'I  have  the  fear  of  God 
the  companion  of  my  way  through  the  Gauls  and  Italy, 
and  in  the  islands  which  are  in  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  ; '  the 
Schohast  on  the  Hymn  of  St.  Fiach  ;  the  Second,  Third, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Lives  as  published  by  Colgan ; 
the  Leabar  Breach  the  assertions  of  Marianus  and'of  Nennius. 
The  objections  drawn  from  the  silence  of  St.  Patrick  him- 
self, of  Prosper,  Fiach,  and  Secundius,  are  fairly  and 
honestly  appreciated. 

St.  Patrick,  then,  returned  to  Ireland  in  the  year  432  a.d,, 
landed  first  in  Wicklow,  and  after  a  bad  reception  at  dif- 
ferent places  along  the  Eastern  coast,  cast  anchor  in  Strang- 
f  ord  Lough,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Audley 
Castle,  In  the  North-eastern  district  he  laboured  till  the 
Easter  festival  of  433  was  approaching,  when  he  set  oat 
to  plead  the  cause  of  Christianity  before  an  approaching 
assembly  of  the  nobles  of  Ireland,  at  the  royal  residence  on 
the  Hill  of  Tara.  From  here  Dr.  Healy  follows  minutely 
the  route  taken  by  our  Saint  through  the  midland  district, 
across  the  Shannon  into  the  Western  province,  through 
Tirconnell,  Innishowen,  Derry,  Down  Oriel,  and  thence 
into  Leinster  and  some  districts  of  Munster.  We  con- 
fidently recommend  this  portion  of  the  book  to  the  earnest 
attention  of  anyone  who  wishes  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  extent  and  difficulties  of  St.  Patrick's  missionary 
labours. 

In  this  context  we  confess  we  were  rather  astonished 
when  we  read  the  author's  views  on  the  Pre-Patrician 
Irish  Bishops: — 

The  fact  seems  to  be  [writes  Dr.  Healy]  that  both  Ailbe 
and  Ibar,  as  well  as  Declan  of  Ardmore  and  Ciaran  of  Saigher, 
were  not  disciples  of  St .  Patrick  in  the  ordinary  sense.  They 
did  not  belong  to  his  familia;  [they  were  not  ordained  or 
consecrated  by  him,  and,  in  all  probability,  they  were  preach- 
ing in  the  south  of  Ireland  before  him.  But  their  authority 
was  doubtful,  and  their  success  was  only  partial. 

Now,  while  fully  admitting  the  existence  of  scattered 
Christian  communities  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  we 
think  that,  putting  aside  the  ridiculous  and  self-contra- 
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dictory  stories  of  comparatively  modem  Lives,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  shadow  of  historical  foimdation  for  the  state* 
ment  that  before  the  coming  of  Palladius  these  Bishops 
were  at  work  in  Ireland ;  and,  furthermore,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  were  it  not  for  the  authority  of  Colgan  such 
a  view  would  have  been  long  since  dropped.  Everything 
that  we  find  in  the  more  trustworthy  records  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  existence  of  these  so-called  Pre-Patrician 
Bishops. 

Considerable  attention  is  naturally  devoted  to  the  pre- 
sence and  labours  of  St.  Patrick  at  Armagh  ;  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Primatial  Church,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
year  457  a.d.  ;  to  the  prerogative  of  that  See  and  its  relation 
to  the  rest  of  Christian  Ireland ;  to  the  institutions  for  men 
and  women  established  there  by  St.  Patrick  ;  to  the  school 
of  Armagh,  and  to  the  Synods  held  and  Canons  laid  down 
for  the  future  guidance  of  the  Irish  Church. 

In  fixing  the  year  493  a.d.  as  the  date  of  his  death. 
Dr.  Healy  follows  the  opinion  of  many  Irish  scholars— of 
men  like  Usher,  Colgan,  Ware,  and  Todd — ^though  there 
are  certainly  strong  arguments  against  it.  In  Saul,  where 
the  Saint  loved  to  retire  for  peaceful  commune  with  God, 
he  breathed  his  last,  and  in  Downpatrick,  close  by,  he  was 
laid  to  rest.  He  had  fulfilled  the  task  to  which  God  had 
called  him,  and  he  could  go  with  confidence  to  seek  his 
reward,  conscious  that  the  same  Holy  Spirit  who  had 
blessed  his  own  exertions  would  jealousy  guard  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Irish  Church. 

We  have  given  this  rapid  sketch  of  St.  Patrick's  life, 
that  our  readers  may  have  some  idea  of  the  views  which 
Dr.  Healy  has  advanced.  They  can  see  at  a  glance  the 
inmfiense  difference  between  the  St.  Patrick  of  Dr.  Healy, 
and  the  St.  Patrick  as  sketched  by  some  recent  critics,  and 
especially  by  Professor  Zinmier.  Few,  we  imagine,  will 
have  any  doubt  as  to  which  of  them  they  should  choose. 
The  work  of  St.  Patrick  is  written  not  alone  in  the  earliest 
records  of  our  nation,  it  is  engraven  on  the  venerable  ruins 
of  the  land  which  remain  till  to-day  silent  but  expressive 
witnesses  of  his  labours  and  their  success ;  it  has  entwined 
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itself  with  the  traditions,  the  legends,  the  poetry  of  our 
people ;  it  has  become  such  an  essential  element  of  the 
life  of  the  Irish  nation  that  no  quibbling  arguments  of 
scholars,  however  otherwise  learned,  can  ever  hope  to 
destroy  it. 

We  had  indeed  expected  a  lengthy  review  of  Professor 
Zimmer's  works,  and  were  rather  disappointed  at  first  at 
not  finding  it.  But  after  consideration  it  was  clear  that 
such  a  method  of  procedure  would  have  been  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  plan  of  Dr.  Healy's  book,  and  would  have 
been,  at  least  in  the  body  of  the  work,  more  or  less  of  an 
incumbrance.  Besides,  there  are  two  methods  of  meeting 
a  frivolous  opponent :  the  one  is  to  take  him  and  fallow  his 
objections  point  by  point — and  this  often  tends  to  obscure 
the  real  issue ;  the  other,  to  give  a  clear,  well-reasoned, 
well-supported  exposition  of  your  own  portion,  and  leave 
it  to  your  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclu^ons.  Dr. 
Healy  has  chosen  the  latter  method,  and  it  may  be  that  in 
doing  so  he  has  best  consulted  the  interest  and  the  pleasure 
of  his  readers. 

Finally,  Dr.  Healy  deab  with  the  writings  of  St. 
Patrick,  especially  with  the  Confession.  It  is  a  document 
the  importance  of  which,  in  judging  the  labours  and  success 
of  our  Apostle,  cannot  be  over-vafcd. 

It  shows  us  [writes  the  author]  one  God-like  man — like 
St.  Paul — our  Father  and  our  Apostle,  *  the  Bishop  of  Ireland,' 
who  gave  his  labour  and  his  mind  and  his  life  to  bring  the  Gael, 
or  the  Scots,  as  he  calls  them,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ; 
who  loved  them  with  the  yearning  love  of  a  father  ;  who  thought 
of  them  all  from  the  first  to  the  last ;  who,  like  Moses,  struggled 
with  the  Angel  of  God  to  secure  a  promise  of  their  final  fier- 
severance,  and  sought  to  be  allowed  to  befriend  them  even  on 
the  last  day,  as  the  merciful  assessor  of  their  Judge.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  Confession  is  our  most  precious  inheritance, 
because  it  establishes  beyond  dispute  the  existence  and  per- 
sonal identity  of  one  National  Apostle  of  all  Ireland;  and  also 
sets  his  character  before  us  in  tlie  clearest  and  most  striking 
way,  for  it  is  he  Jiimself  who  holds  the  mirror  that  reveals 
all  the  workings  of  his  heart. 

In  the  Appendices  to  the  book  some  very  important 
points  of  Patrick's  life  arc  discussed  at  great  length,  and 
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valuable  arguments  introduced  to  support  the  author's 
view.  They  deal  with  the  Birth  and  Burial-fdace  of  St- 
Patrick,  his  Relations  in  Ireland,  the  Three  Patricks, 
Patrician  Relics,  and  Patrician  Pilgrimages.  This  will 
prove  interesting  and  useful  to  many  readers,  and  especially 
the  chapter  dealing  with  Patrician  pilgrimages  throughout 
the  country.  For  our  own  part  we  read  with  special 
delight  Dr.  Healy's  treatment  of  the  oldest,  the  best- 
organized,  and  the  most  popular  of  these,  namely,  that  of 
the  Sanctuary  of  Lough  Derg.  Many  people,  especially 
since  the  days  of  Lanigan,  have  been  inclined  to  question 
the  fact  of  Patrick's  having  spent  days  of  penance  in  this 
solitary  retreat.  But,  as  Dr.  Healy  very  wisely  remarks, 
even  though  we  have  no  written  record  of  his  visit  th«:e, 
we  have  the  strong,  vivid,  unbroken  tradition  of  the  people 
which  cannot  be  easily  set  aside ;  a  tradition  which  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  down  through  the  centuries,  even  in  the 
days  of  persecution,  the  faithful  flocked  to  it  as  a  place 
that  had  been  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  the  Saint,  and, 
how,  even  to-day,  the  number  of  these  anxious  to  retire 
there  for  self-examination  and  communion  with  God  is 
annually  on  the  increase. 

For  those  anxious  to  make  a  closer  study  of  the  subject 
the  author  includes  a  Latin  version  of  the  Confession  and 
of  the  Letter  to  Coroticus,  based  principally  on  the  version 
of  Stokes  and  White,  accompanied  by  an  English  transla- 
tion, together  with  the  Deer's  Cry,  the  Canons  attributed 
to  St.  Patrick,  the  Rule  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  Hynm  of 
St.  Sechnall  or  Secundinus. 

Needless  to  say  there  are  many  views  put  forward  by 
the  Archbishop  to  which  we  could  not  confidently  assent, 
but  they  are  generally  in  reference  to  questions  about 
which  it  is  possible  to  advance  different  opinions,  and  to 
support  them  by  soUd  argiunents.  We  juc^ed  it  best,  for 
the  present,  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  exposition  of 
the  striking  features  of  the  work,  reserving  to  ourselves 
the  liberty  of  returning  on  another  occasion  to  the  author's 
opinions  about  the  dates  and  value  of  the  sources  upon 
St.  Patrick's  Ufe,    the   chronology  and   the   methods    of 
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reconstruction  which  he  has  adopted,  and  perhaps,  specially, 
the  Pre-Patrician  sketch  of  Cliistianity  in  Ireland  which 
he  gives. 

It  is  a  pity  that,  together  with  the  well  drawn-up  Index 
and  Map  which  are  included  in  the  volume,  a  Bibliographical 
List,  with  tlie  author's  comments  on  such  of  the  works  as 
he  found  useful,  has  not  been  inserted.  It  would  have  been 
better,  too,  to  have  been  more  careful  in  citing  accurately 
the  volume  and  page  of  the  authorities  upon  which  the 
author  principally  relied. 

The  publishers  have  done  their  work  well,  and  deserve 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  success.  In  paper,  in  print- 
ing, in  binding  and  general  turn-out  it  would  do  credit  to 
any  firm  however  eminent. 

We  may  say,  in  conclusion,  it  is  a  book  which  we  have 
read  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  we  are  sure  that  onr 
feelings  will  be  shared  in  by  the  many  who  wish  to  study 
the  Ule  of  onr  Apostle.  The  Archbi^op  of  Tuam  is  well 
known  to  be  the  master  of  a  graceful,  charming,  and  vigoroos 
styk.  and  in  his  Life  of  St.  Patrick  his  readers  will  find  him 
at  his  best. 

James  MacCaffrey. 
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ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  IRISH  FOUNDATIONS  IN  FRANCE 

FROM  1787  TO  1815 

A  CENTURY  has  elapsed  since  the  Feast  of  St.  Remy, 
ist  October,  1805,  when  the  Irish  College  in  Paris, 
temporarily  closed  during  the  French  Revolution, 
re-opened  its  doors  to  students.  That  auspicious  event 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  energy  and  vigilance  of  one  man, 
the  Very  Rev.  John  Baptist  Walsh.  A  brief  outline  of  the 
services  of  that  able  ecclesiastic  has  been  given  elsewhere 
by  the  present  writer^ ;  but  the  present  occasion  demands 
a  fuller  account  of  the  career  of  one  who  deserves  to  be 

regarded  as  a  benefactor  of  the  whole  Irish  Church.' 

■>■■''■'  '  111 

>  The  Irish  College  in  Paris  1678-1901,  pp.  55  to  63 ;  Dublin  :  Gill  & 
Son.  1 90 1.  '  The  Irish  College  in  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution/ 
I.  E.  Record,  January,  1904. 

'Sources : — 

1.  Reclamation  du  Commissaire-proviseur  de  la  Masion  des  Irlandais, 
et  de  ses  colligues  contre  le  projet  de  reunion  au  PrytanSe.  Signe  Walsh, 
8  Fructidor,  An.  VIII. 

2.  Petition  :  Walsh  Comtnissaire-proviseur  du  ci-devant  ColUge  des 
Irlandais,  d  Paris,  aux  dtoyens  ministres  des  Finances,  et  des  Relations 
Extirieures,  28  Frimaire,  An.  VIII. 

3.  Prospectus :  College  des  Irlandais,  Anglais  et  Eccossais  reunis,  rue 
du  cheval  vert  et  des  Pastes,     Paris,  i  Aout,  1805. 

4.  Administration  du  Seminaire-Colli^e  des  Irlandais,  Anglais,  et 
Eccossais  reunis,  Walsh,  administrateur-titulaire.  Paris,  8  Aout,  181 3. 
With  Avis  sur  la  Comptabilite,    Signe  Paul  Macpherson.     38  JuiUet,  1812. 

5.  Etat  Actuel  des  Etablissements  Britanniaues  conserves  en  France 
et  dans  les  Pays  Bas  AtUrichiens  par  M,  Richard  Ferris,  Docteur  en  Theo- 
logie  et  es  Loix  civiles  et  canoniques,  ancien  Aumonier  du  Roi  de  France 
ancien  chanoine  de  la  Cathedrale  d^ Amiens  ;  prisentement  depuis  le  i  Avril, 
18 13,  Administrateur-General  des  Etablissements  et  Colleges  Britanniques  en 
France,     Paris,  25  Mai,  18 14. 

6.  Placet  prisente  au  Roi  par  V Admirnstrateur-Generai  des  Etablisse- 
ments et  Collides  Catholiques  du  Royaume  uni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  en 
France,     Ferns,  2  Aout,  18 14. 

7.  Petition  relative  au  Seminaire  Collige  des  Irlandais,  Anglais  et 
Eccossais  reunis,  Signe  Walsh,  rue  des  Carmes,  no.  23^  Paxis,  12  Avril, 
1812. 

8.  Memoire  Pour  Walsh,  ex-administrateur^en  reponse  d  un  Ecrii 
intitule :  Etat  actuel  des  Etablissements  et  colUges  censervis  en  France  et 
das  les  Pays  Bas  Autrichiens  publii  Par  Richard  Ferris,  adminisiraieur 
actuel.    Walsh ;  Paris,  30  Decbre,  18 14. 

9.  Ordonnances  Roy  ales  du  25  Septembre,  18 14,  ei  16  Jamner^  1815 
(Louis  XVIII.). 

10.  Decret  Imp^riale,   20  Avril,  1815.    (Le  Sieur  Walsh  est  desttmi 
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John  Baptist  Walsh  was  a  native  of  the  diocese  of 
Killaloe.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  Irish  College 
in  Paris  in  1770  ;  and  having  completed  his  studies,  and 
obtained,  in  1779,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne 
lie  was  at  once  appointed  Superior  of  the  Irish  College  at 
Nantes.  For  six  yc;u"s  he  governed  that  establishment  so 
efficiently  that  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  styled  him  its 
restorer.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  quitted  Nantes, 
either  on  account  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  students, 
as  his  enemies  assert,  or  because  he  wislied  to  withdraw  to 
his  priory  at  Anjou,  as  he  hunself  affirms  ;  and  after  an 
interval  came  to  Paris  where  a  more  important  field  of  labour 
awaited  him.  At  this  time  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Ijambard  College  was  precarious.  Its  liabilities  amounted, 
in  1787,  to  30,000  francs.  The  College  was  governed  by 
four  provisors,  of  whom  two  were  in  extreme  old  age.  The 
Archbishop  of  Paris  judged  that  the  time  had  come  to 
abolish  the  system  of  government  by  Provisors,  and  to  give 
the  College  one  responsible  head.  Having  obtained  by 
royal  decree  authorization  for  tliat  measure,  with  the 
assent  of  tlic  Bisliops  of  IrcLiiid  ha  appointed  Dr.  Walsli 
sole  Superior  of  the  Lombard  Collcgr. 

The  new  rccloi  entered  on  his  oihce  with  vigour,  and 
during  the  live  following  years  proved  himself  an  efficient 
administrator.  .At  tJiat  time,  besides  the  burses  foimded 
at  the  Irish  College,  several  Irish  foundations  existed  in 
the  other  colleges  of  the  University  of  Paris.     Such,   for 
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instance,  were  the  Foundations  O'Crowley,  Maho:,  Fagan, 
BamwaU,  0*Molony,  0*Carol,  Merrick,  Lynch.  These  he 
sought  out  and  had  transferred  to  the  Irish  College.  By  this 
measure  he  increased  the  annual  revenue  of  his  College  by 
the  amount  of  6,510  francs.  By  it  also  he  preserved  capital 
amounting  to  128,454  francs ;  for  the  colleges  in  which 
those  foundations  had  originally  been  made  all  perished 
with  their  endowments  at  the  suppression  of  the  University 
in  1792.  ' 

But  an  event  happened  which  seemed  destined  to 
blight  all  his  efforts.  The  National  Assembly  decreed  the 
confiscation  of  all  Church  property.  The  terms  of  the 
Act  of  Spoliation  seemed  to  extend  to  the  foreign  ecclesi- 
astical estabUshments  in  France.  The  Superiors  of  the 
British  Colleges  in  Paris  protested  against  the  act  of  con- 
fiscation, and  pointed  out  that  the  property  of  their  estab- 
lishments formed  no  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  French 
Church.  The  National  Assembly  admitted  their  plea  ;  and 
on  7th  November,  1790,  decreed  as  follows : — 

The  educational  or  religious  establishments  founded  by 
foreigners  in  France  for  themselves  shall  continue  to  exist  as 
in  the  past. 

They  shall  all  continue  to  enjoy,  as  in  the  past,  the  property 
acquired  by  them  with  their  own  money  or  that  of  their  nation. 

The  influence  of  the  English  Ambassador  contributed, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  the  preservation  of  the  British  colleges 
from  confiscation.  But  the  initiation  of  the  movement 
which  ended  so  successfully  was  largely  due  to  the  vigilance 
and  energy  of  Dr.  Walsh. 

II. 

By  the  decree  of  the  National  Assembly  just  mentioned, 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Irish  College  seemed  secured. 
But  soon  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  burst  upon  France. 
From  1792  studies  ceased  in  the  Irish  Colleges  in  Paris; 
the  students  sought  safety  in  Ireland.  Hie  majority  of 
the  French  clergy,  in  obedience  to  the  Holy  See,  refused 
the  oath  required  by  the  Civil  Constitution,  and  were  driven 
VOL.  xvin.  2  £ 
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from  their  churches.  Some  contrived  to  conceal  themselves 
and  to  minister  in  secret  to  their  flocks ;  others  sought 
security  in  exile.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  emigrated, 
leaving  the  government  of  his  diocese  to  his  Vicars.  The 
latter,  knowing  the  ability  of  Dr.  Walsh,  invited  him  to 
assist  at  their  deliberations,  and  aid  them  by  his  advice ; 
a  service  which  he  rendered  with  such  prudence  as  to  merit 
the  eulogy  of  the  successor  of  the  refugee  prelate. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  service  which  he  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  religion  in  Paris.  Elsewhere'  we  have  described 
the  outburst  of  popular  fury  against  those  who  came  to 
hear,  Mass  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Lombard  College,  and 
pointed  out  the  firmness  with  which  Dr.  Walsh  protested 
against  that  outrage,  as  a  violation  of  International  law. 
We  have  also  dwelt  on  the  generosity  with  which  he  opened 
his  house  to  French  ecclesiastics  for  the  purpose  of  making 
spiritual  retreats.  The  Abb^  de  Salamon,  at  that  time 
Inter-Nuncio,  in  his  letters  to  Cardinal  Zelada,  often  refers 
to  those  retreats,  and  styles  the  .\bb6  Walsh  '  the  soul  of 
those  good  works.'  Cardinal  Zelada,  too,  in  his  reply 
expresses  the  joy  the  news  of  those  retreats  gave  to  the 
Holy  Father,  and  he  adds,  *  Above  all,  say  to  the  Abb4 
Walsh,  how  much  his  zeal  and  edifying  piety  are  appre- 
ciated.' 2  The  advent  of  the  days  of  Terror  rendered  the 
continuation  of  those  pious  exercises  impossible.  The 
Directory  declared  war  on  England,  and  placed  under 
arrest  British  subjects  resident  in  France.  Dr.  Walsh  was 
deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  the  property  of  his  house 
sequestered.  All  seemed  lost.  By  degrees  the  violence  of 
the  storm  subsided.  On  recovering  his  liberty  Abb6  Walsh 
set  to  work  to  gather  together  what  remained  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  establishment  confided  to  him.  The  task  was 
a  difficult  one.  Most  of  the  property  consisted  of  invest- 
ments in  the  public  funds  ;  and  for  several  years  payments 
from  those  funds  had  been  suspended.  There  were  no 
pajTnents  in  1793,  1794,  1795,  and  1796. 
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AS  I  cotild  do  at  that  unhappy  time  [writes  Dr.  Waidh] 
was  to  solicit  the  restitution  of  those  properties  with  a  per- 
severance which  cost  me  a  world  of  trouble,  and  much  expense  ; 
while  the  other  Provisors  awaited  the  issue  of  the  struggle, 
in  order  to  have  a  share  in  the  fruits  of  my  efforts,  by  getting 
their  houses  assimilated  to  mine.^ 

At  length  his  perseverance  triumphed.  A  provisional 
order  was  issued  transferring  to  him  all  the  capital  of  the 
Irish  foundations,  without  distinction  as  to  its  source  or 
its  object.  To  him  was  left  the  duty  of  awarding  to  each 
foundation  its  due  proportion.  This  his  long  acquaintance 
with  the  affairs  of  the  College  enabled  him  to  do ;  and  when 
the  redistribution  was  effected  he  secured  it  by  a  legal 
declaration  before  a  notary.  To  this  act  of  his  it  is  due 
that  the  rights  of  the  various  dioceses  have  been  preserved. 
The  property  of  the  College  was  saved,  but  its  value  was 
much  diminished.  In  1800  the  Rentes^  or  State  invest- 
ments, were  reduced  to  one-third  consolidated.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  annual  revenue  for  some  years,  two- 
thirds  of  the  capital  of  the  Irish  foundations  was  lost  for 
ever. 


III. 

Having  saved  as  far  as  was  possible  the  Irish  property 
in  Paris,  the  next  object  to  which  Abb£  Walsh  devoted  his 
attention  was  the  re-opening  of  the  College.  For  this  the 
sanction  of  the  First  Consul  was  necessary.  That  sanction 
was  obtained  ;  but  the  credit  of  having  obtained  it  belongs, 
in  a  large  measure,  to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Hussey,  Bishop  of 
Waterford.  That  great  prelate  came  to  Paris  as  represen- 
tative of  the  Bishops  of  Ireland.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens 
he  Was  presented  to  Napoleon  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  First  Consul  authoriza- 
tion to  re-open  the  Irish  College  in  Paris.  To  prepare  the 
way  for  that  event  a  board,  or  Bureau  de  SurveUlancCt  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Irish  founda- 
tions, and  to  report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.    To 

*  Memoire^pourJValsh.     Paris,  30_Dec.,  18 14. 
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that  bureau  Dr.  Walsh  rendered  an  account  of  his  adminis- 
tration since  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  In  its  report 
to  the  Minister  the  Bureau  spoke  as  follows : — 

M.  Walsh,  in  the  midst  of  the  persecutions  which  he 
experienced,  did  not  fail  to  defend  the  interests  of  his  house. 
In  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  dis- 
played much  firmness,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  him  that  the 
preservation  of  the  Irish  Colleges  is  due.  His  accounts,  the 
examination  of  which  was  very  difficult,  because  the  external 
administration  of  his  establishment  is  divided  into  as  many 
portions  as  there  are  burses,  appeared  to  us  to  render  a  favour- 
able testimony  to  his  management. 

Learning  the  success  of  Dr.  Walsh's  efforts,  the  Superiors 
of  the  English  and  Scotch  establishments  also  petitioned 
for  permission  to  re-open  their  colleges.  The  Bureau  of 
Surveillance  reported  that  as  the  endowments  of  those 
establishments  were  small,  they  were  incapable  of  sub- 
sisting by  themselves,  and  recommended  that  they  should 
be  united  to  the  Irish  foundations.  It  was  necessary  to 
provide  a  head  for  the  united  colleges,  and  for  that  office 
the  Board  of  Surveillance  recommended  Dr.  Walsh  : — 

Citizen  Minister  [they  wrote],  conformably  to  your  letter 
and  to  the  eighth  article  of  the  Decree  of  the  Consuls,  we  deem 
it  our  duty  to  propose  as  Provisor  of  the  two  Colleges,  M.  Walsh, 
formerly  Superior  of  the  Irish  College.  The  well-known  talents 
of  this  administrator,  the  rigorous  exactness  of  his  former 
accounts,  the  firmness  of  his  conduct  during  the  stormiest 
periods  of  the  Revolution  have  made  us  decide  to  propose 
him  to  the  Government. 

Dr.  Walsh  was,  accordingly,  appointed  Administrator- 
General  of  the  British  foundations  in  France.  His  first 
act  in  this  capacity  was  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection,  and 
to  report  to  the  Bureau  on  the  state  of  all  the  British 
foundations  within  the  territory  then  subject  to  France, 
On  the  3rd  Brumairc,  of  the  year  XIII,  he  presented  his 
report  which  was  approved  in  the  most  flattering  terms  : — 

The  Bureau  approves  all  that  the  Administrator-General 
has  done,  and  by  an  unanimous  resolution  it  orders,  that,  in 
the  minutes,  honorable  mention  be  made  of  the  wisdom,  firm- 
ness, and  economy  with  which  M.  Walsh  has  carried  out  his 
task. 
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The  next  duty  of  the  Admuiistrator  was  to  prepare  for 
the  opening  of  the  College.  Amongst  the  several  British 
establishments  in  Paris,  the  Bureau  had  decided  that  the 
College  in  Rue  des  Irlandais  was  the  only  one  in  a  condition 
to  receive  students.  But  at  the  close  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  its  former  rector,  Dr.  Kearney,  finding  himself  with- 
out pupils  from  Ireland,  had  leased  the  College  for  a  period 
of  nine  years  to  an  Irish  priest  named  Abb6  M'Dermott. 
The  latter  had  spent  upon  the  College  about  23,000 
francs,  and  had  opened  therein  a  boarding-school  for  French 
boys.  As  his  lease  had  still  nearly  a  year  and  a-half  to 
nm  he  refused  to  give  up  possession.  Dr.  Walsh,  however, 
compelled  him  to  withdraw ;  a  lawsuit  followed,  and  Abb6 
M'Dermott  obtained  a  decree  for  10,000  francs  as  com- 
I>ensation  for  disturbance.  Against  this  sentence  Dr. 
Walsh  appealed,  and  succeeded  in  having  it  reversed. 
On  withdrawing  from  the  Irish  College,  Dr.  M'Dermott 
carried  on  his  school  in  the  old  CoU^e  du  St.  Esprit,  in 
the  Rue  des  Postes,  until  his  death  in  1812.  He  was 
favourably  known  to  Jerome  Bonaparte,*  King  of  West- 
phalia, some  of  whose  subjects  he  had  educated,  and  in 
his  last  years  he  received  from  that  prince  a  pension  of 
6,000  francs  a  year. 

IV.  -.^ 

When  the  College  was  vacated  and  put  in  order  to 
receive  students.  Dr.  Walsh  obtained  the  blessing  of  the 
Pope,  Pius  VII,  upon  his  undertaking ;  and  he  issued  a 
prospectus  announcing  the  opening  of  classes  for  ist 
October,  1805.  At  that  date  the  alarm  caused  by  the 
Revolution  had  not  quite  passed  away,  and  war  had  again 
broken  out  between  England  and  France.  Hence  few 
students  from  Ireland  presented  themselves.    Dr.  Walsh 

•According  to  Andrew  O'Reilly  {The  Irish  Abroad  and  At  Home) 
Jerome  Bonaparte  was  a  pupil  of  Abb6  M'Dermott  at  the  Irish  College, 
in  1800.  From  the  Historie  de  Vabhaye  et  collige  du  JuiUy,  we  learn 
that  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  a  pupil  in  that  cc^ege  from  17^  to  1798. 
The  two  statements  are  not  incompatible,  though  that  (^  O'Reilly  requires 
confirmation. 
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determined  to  set  to  work  with  such  material  as  he  could 
lind  at  hand.  He  admitted  to  the  College  the  sons  of 
Irishmen  resident  in  France.  He  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  French  ecclesiastic,  Abb6  Fontanel,  who  had  a 
boarding-school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Popincourt. 
Fontanel  sold  his  interest  in  his  school  to  Dr.  Walsh  for 
16,000  francs,  and  entered  the  Irish  College  with  the  title 
of  Prefect  of  Studies,  bringing  with  him  his  pupils.  He 
was  guaranteed  a  salary  of  3,000  francs  a  year,  and  a 
pension  on  retiring  of  1,600  francs.  Moreover,  his  six 
nephews  were  received  as  boarders,  paying  only  one-half 
pension.  Abb6  Fontanel  continued  his  connection  with 
the  College  for  several  years,  and  subsequently  received  the 
;ippointmcnt  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  in  the 
University  established  by  Napoleon  I  in  1808. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Wakh  took  another  step  which 
received  considerable  notoriety.  War  was  going  on  in 
Portugal.  The  Irish  students  at  Lisbon  were  in  danger. 
Dr.  Walsh  offered  them  a  home  in  Paris.  This  stq>  on 
his  part  was  severely  censured  by  the  Bishops  of  Ireland, 
who  in  reference  to  it  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
Dr.  Crotty,  Rector  of  the  Irish  College  at  Lisbon  : — 

Dublin,  2^k  January,  1807. 
Ri;v.  Dear  Sir, 

We  the  undersigned.  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland, 
have  lately  been  made  acquainted  with  an  extraordinary  pro- 
posal of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Walsh  of  Paris,  to  the  young  men 
at  present  under  your  care  and  guidance  in  Lisbon,  inviting 
them  to  abandon  that  establishment,  and  repair  to  the  seminary 
established  by  the  head  of  the  French  Government  under  his 
direction  in  Paris.  You  may  easily  conceive  the  degree  of 
indignation  we  felt  at  such  a  jiroposal,  nor  can  we  believe  but 
that  it  proceeded  from  any  but  sinister  motives.  We  shall 
refrain,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  make  those  comments 
which  occur  to  us  on  the  general  conduct  of  Mr.  Walsh  since 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  re- 
marking that  the  great  inducements  held  out  to  the  young  men 
of  your  house  seem  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  a  veneration 
for,  and  an  attachment  to,  the  present  French  Government, 
while  at  the  same  time,  he  seems  actuated  by  a  desire  to  alienate 
them  from  that  allegiance  which  they  owe  to  the  government 
of  their  own  country.     It  is  needless  to  remind  you,  sir,  that 
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one  of  the  principal  duties  of  a  Catholic  clergyman  is  to  in- 
culcate a  subordination  to  the  laws  and  aUegiance  to  the 
established  authorities  under  which  we  live ;  we  consequently 
submit  to  your  consideration  whether  an  education  received 
under  such  a  hostile  power,  and  such  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, as  Bonaparte's  are,  can  possibly  tend  to  enforce  those 
maxims.  We  have  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  attaching 
any  blame  to  you,  sir,  but  we  are  extremely  anxious  that  you 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  sentiments  on  a 
matter  of  such  serious  moment. 

Bound  as  we  are  by  every  tie  of  gratitude  to  the  Govern- 
ment, for  its  very  liberal  support  of  otu*  ecclesiastical  estatdish- 
ment  at  Maynooth  (and  which  under  the  auspices  of  the  present 
administration,  we  hope  will  very  shortly  be  considerably 
enlarged),  we  not  only  feel  it  our  duty  to  declare,  in  the  most 
unequivocal  terms  our  reprobation  of  such  attempts  to  seduce 
the  youth  of  your  house,  but  are  determined  to  use  the  authority 
vested  in  us,  in  order  to  prevent  even  the  pc^bility  of  excuse 
on  the  part  of  the  students  of  our  respective  dioceses,  who 
might  attempt  to  accept  that  insidious  offer. 

We,  therefore,  desire  that  you  should  convene  all  those  under 
your  care,  and  make  known  to  them  that  we  wiU  never  give 
any  ecclesiastical  faculty  in  our  dioceses  to  those  individuals 
who  should  accept  of  the  offer;  and  that  we  authorize  you 
to  declare  to  all  those  in  holy  orders,  that  by  the  acceptance 
of  a  similar  offer  they  will  incur  a  suspension  ipso  facto. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  we  pronounce  tins  sentence, 
we  do  confide  that  their  ovm  sense  of  duty  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  it.  And  we  do  hope  that  they  wUl  not  suffer 
their  principles  of  allegiance  to  their  lawful  sovereign  to  be 
biassed  by  the  intriguing  dispositions  of  those  persons  who  are 
the  instruments  of  his  avowed  enemies,  in  disseminating  disoord 
and  discontent. 

We,  remain,  with  much  esteem. 
Very  Reverend  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  Servants  in  Christ, 

Richard  O'Reilly  (Armagh).  I    J.  T.  Troy  (Dublin). 

Thomas  Bray  (Cashel).  Edward  Dillon  Tuam). 

Francis  Moylan  (Cork).  Daniel  Delany  (Kildare 

John  Cruise  (Ardagh).  and  Leighlin). 

Patrick  Ryan  (Germanica,  Patrick  Jos.  Plunkett 

Coadjutor  of  Ferns).  (Heath).^ 

The  invitation  addressed  by  Dr.  Walsh  to  the  Lisbon 
students  was  also  deemed  worthy  of  mention  in  the  British 


>  Account  of  Ireland,  StaiisHcal  and  PoltiUal.    By  Edwaxd  Wakefidd. 
Vol.  ii.,  pp.  552-553.    London,  1812. 
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Parliament.  In  the  debate  on  the  Maynooth  Grant,  on 
4th  March,  1807,  Mr.  Wilberforce  advocated  the  home 
education  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland, 

To  his  knowledge  [he  saidj,  there  had  been  formed  a  vast 
estabhshment  for  the  same  object  la  Paris  under  the  protection 
of  a  person  (the  Emperor  Napoleon)  on  whom  it  was  least  of 
all  desirable  that  it  should  depend  (hear,  hear).  What,  he 
asked,  would  hinder  the  men  brought  up  in  that  establishment 
from  becoming  one  day  bishops  in  Ireland  ? ' 

Lord  Howick,  Secretary  of  State,  followed  in  support 
of  the  graiit : — 

He  could  instance  a  fact  which,  he  was  confident,  would 
establish  the  necessity  of  encouraging  home  education  for  the 
Catholic  priesthood  01  the  land.  Dr.  Walsh,  a  priest  of  talent, 
who  was  appointed  head  of  the  college  established  in  Paris 
for  the  education  of  Catholic  priests,  had  used  all  means  in 
his  power  to  induce  such  of  the  Irish  Cathohcs  as  were  for 
their  education  in  Lisbon,  to  go  to  his  College.  He  had  offered 
them,  not  only  education,  but  every  temptation  that  he  thought 
Ukely  to  withdraw  them  from  their  King  and  their  country. 
On  a  representation  of  the  matter  to  the  Catholic  Bishops  in 
Ireland  they  treated  it  as  it  deserved.  But  we  should  not, 
in  future,  leave  any  description  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  exposed 
to  the  temptation  of  the  enemy.' 

How  far  Dr.  Walsh's  invitation  to  the  Irish  students  at 
Lisbon  merited  censure  so  severe,  in  the  absence  of  the 
text  of  it  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  fear  of  French 
influence,  and  of  a  French  invasion,  may  account  for  it. 
To  Napoleon  war  was  a  splendid  game.  Some  who  knew 
him,  were  disposed  to  believe  that  he  was  prepared  to  use 
Ireland  against  England,  but  that  if  it  served  his  interests 
he  would  be  ready  to  cede  it  back  again  in  exchange  for 
some  other  concession.  It  seems  inconsistent  with  Dr. 
Walsh's  whole  career  to  have  favoured  disloyalty. 

If  the  signatories  of  the  letter  [he  wrote]  had  notified  to 
him  not  to  receive  their  subjects  he  would  have  acted  in  con- 
formity with  their  instructions.  But  the  dimissorial  letters 
of  those  ecclesiastics  authorized  them  to  prosecute  their  studies 
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on  the  Continent,  where  the  school  of  Paris  always  held  the 
first  rank.  The  war  in  Portugal  obliged  them  to  take  refuge 
in  Spain,  where  soon  after  they  found  neither  refuge  nor  means 
of  education.  In  this  state  of  distress  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  himianity  which  made  even  a  pagan  say  : 
Homo  sufHj  et  nil  humani  a  me  alienum  ptUo.  He  felt  it  his 
duty  to  repeat  the  sweet  invitation  of  his  Divine  master :  Venite 
ad  me  omnes,  et  ego  reficiam  vos} 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the 
task  of  reorganizing  the  College  was  a  difficult  one.  In 
1811,  after  all  his  efforts,  the  number  of  students  amounted 
only  to  ten  pensioners  and  thirty  bursars. 

V. 

But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  inner  life  of  the 
College.  One  who  was  then  a  pupil.  Colonel  William  O'Shee, 
has  left  on  record  his  reminiscences  of  life  in  the  College 
at  that  period.  The  French  form  of  expression,  here  given 
unaltered,  adds  to  their  interest : — 

I  entered  the  Irish  College  in  the  year  1807,  after  Easter. 
The  house  was  formerly  a  seminary  founded  by  Irishmen  and 
subscriptions ;  but  since  the  first  French  Revolution  no  pupils 
came  from  Ireland.  About  the  year  1800  some  priests,  who 
were  aided  by  several  coimtrymen  pretty  high  in  France,  en- 
tered the  house,  which  had  not  been  sold  ;  even  more  occupied 
likewise  the  English  College  situated  in  Postes  Street.  These 
priests  took  some  pupils  who  were  sons  of  Irish  gentlemen 
living  in  France.  But  they  were  few  in  number,  ana  in  order 
to  improve  and  to  enlarge  the  College  the  superiors  agreed  to 
receive  in  their  house  another  little  college  under  a  French 
clergyman,  Abb6  Bumier  Fontanel,  afterwards  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  and  Honorary  Canon  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Paris.    This  event  happened  before  1807. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival  the  Superior  of  the  College  vras 
Father  Walsh.  TheEconome  was  Father  Parker,  an  English 
Benedictine  Friar,  he  was  seconded  by  the  lay-brother  Nicholas. 
The  Treasurer  was  Father  Patrick  M!cNulty.  They  lived  in  the 
house,  the  other  members  of  the  council  uved  abroad,  among 
whom  was  Count  Lally-Tollendal  the  general's  son.  Abbe 
Bumier  Fontanel  was  Frefet  des  Etudes  and  member  of  the 
Council,  he  had  a  lodging  in  the  College  above  the  kitchen. 

-  -  I      I   ■  II     I  -         -1 —  — • _^...^.^ — ^ _      ^ 

'  Memoire  />OMr  Walsh,  18 14,  p.  29* 
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^jThe  College  was  free,  that  is  to  say,  it  had  its  professors, 
and  the  pupils  did  not  go  out  of  the  house.  Only  in  the  year 
1812,  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  Lyc6e  Napol(k>n,  very  near, 
which  was  located  in  Ste.  Genevive's   Abbey,  as  in  oar  days. 

There  was  a  chapel  and  a  peculiar  chaplain ;  thejpupils  did 
not  go  out  to  the  parish  church — all  the  religious  services 
being  periormed  in  the  College's  chapel,  the  superiors  being 
the  officiating  priests.  There  we  made  every  year  the  firet 
communion,  but  in  order  to  receive  the  Confirmation  we  were 
obUged  to  go  to  the  parish  church,  St.  Stephen  on  the 
Mount. 

It  was  a  habit  to  make  processions  in  the  due  times  of  the 
year  in  the  large  court  of  the  College,  and  a  repository  was 
erected  ;  and  in  those  days  the  windows  of  all  the  houses  which 
could  look  into  our  court  were  fully  stocked  with  a  great  many 
people,  who  took  part  in  the  service  according  to  the  possibility, 
and  they  were  blessed  with  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

We  never  wore  a  uniform  or  regimentals  like  the  other 
schools  or  colleges ;  never  used  drum. 

When  the  Emperor  Bonaparte  mastered  himself  of  Rome, 
and  took  prisoner  our  Holy  Father  Pius  VII,  several  Irish  priests 
were  found  in  Rome.  They  were  considered  as  Englishmen, 
and  carried  to  France  as  prisoners.  But  they  were  soon  ac- 
knowledged as  Irish  Catholic  priests,  and  declared  free,  and 
they  were  collocated  in  our  College,  and  the  administration 
had  orders  to  receive  and  nurse  them.  They  had  each  his 
cell,  and  two  tables  at  the  head  of  the  refectory.  Amongst 
them  were  M'DonncIl,  M'Cormack,  Magcc,  Hcly,  Conboy, 
Devlin,  Creigh,  and  others,  about  fourteen  or  sixteen,  1  don't 
remember  the  other  names. 

There  were  likewise  four  ItaliLm  priests  or  Maltese  taken 
in  Rome. 

The  English  College  in  Postes  Street  had  no  pupils,  it  was 
our  hnen  depository  and  sometimes  a  resting  place  for  sick 
superiors  or  pupils. 

In  the  Postes  Street  there  was  another  college,  aprivate 
one,  of  which  were  superiors  MM.  McDermott  and  MacMahon, 
a  doctor  of  physic.  By  some  reasons  unknown  to  me  tliis 
last  college  was  reunited  with  the  Irish  in  our  house.  But 
Father  Walsii  left  it,  and  Mr.  MacMahon  became  the  president 
of  the  Council  board,  I  don't  know  why.  This  eveirt  happened 
in  1812. 

To-day,  1866,  the  house  is  quite  the  same  outside,  and 
inside  as  in  1813,  perhaps  something  is  changed  and  improved 
in  that  part  above  the  kitchen  and  the  little  yard  adjoining. 
In  the  great  hall,  ne.xt  the  refectory,  there  was  at  the  bottom 
a  monument  of  black  marble  with  inscription  tOjthe  memory 
of   James   II,  and  the  place  was  called  the  Monuments  Hall 
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{La  Salle  du  Tofubeau).    But  since  my  departure  of  the  College 
this  monument  was  taken  away. 

The  court  is  the  same,  like  the  ball-pla3dng  place,  where 
we  all,  comprising  the  priests  of  Rome,  played  every  day.  I 
suppose  the  chapel  is  not  altered  ;  the  library  was  in  the  upper 
story.    Every  pupil  had  his  own  cell. 

fevery  year  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  was  a  great  festival  for 
the  College,  and  the  Council  board  gave  a  large  banquet  to  the 
friends  of  the  College. 

Some  Irishmen  who  had  become  personages  in  the  State, 
as  Count  Lally-Tollendal,  Wm.  Clarke,  Duke  of  Fdtre,  Minister 
at  War  (and  nw  relation  because  of  his  mother  Luisa  Shee), 
and  his  uncle.  Count  Henry  Shee,  Peer,  were  very  benevolent 
to  the  College,  likewise  several  other  persons. 

In  the  year  1821,  I  visited  the  house  which  was  again  a 
seminary.  The  superior  was  then  Father  Charles  Kearney, 
who  was  second  cousin  with  my  father.  Colonel  Robert  O'Shee. 
Father  Kearney  was  a  friend  of  Father  Edgeworth,  who  was  the 
last  confessor  of  King  Louis  XVI,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
scaffold.  Father  Kearney  was  present  and  very  near  the 
scaffold,  2ist  January.    He  escaped  luckily. 

I  left  the  College  in  January,  1814,  and  went  to  the  military 
school. 

The  College  owned  a  little  estate  or  farm  which  name  was 
Grisy  (Ivry),  if  I  remember  well.  I  don't  know  where  it  was 
situated  or  what  became  of  it.* 

In  every  hall  there  was  a  pulpit  which  served  when  lectures 
were  read.  There  was  likewise  a  pulpit  in  the  chapel.  In  all 
the  divine  services  the  students  were  choristers. 

The  old  trees  in  the  court  were  standing  the  same  as  to-day. 

In  my  time  the  chaplain  and  father  confessor  was  Abb^ 
Guibert,  uncle  to  the  pupil  Chalopin.  It  may  be  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Abb6  Capron.* 


'  Some  Remembrances  from  the  Ancient  Irish  College  in  Paris  before 
1 8 14.     By  William  O'Shee,  a  Pupil.     Paris,  7th  January,  1866. 

•  New  Remembrances  of  the  Irish  College,    4th  February,  1866. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  students  given  by  Colonel  O'Shee : — 

Irishmen : — Walsh,  Corbet,  major  of  the  staff  ;  Thomas  Alfred  Wall, 
captain  of  foot ;  Philip  Wall,  his  brother  ;  O'Heguarty,  White-Orledge, 
Forbes  Philamor  (Scotchman) ;  John  O'Meara,  captain  of  horse ;  Edward 
O'Meara,  his  brother  ;  Trappist,  Mellcraie,  France ;  Daniel  O'Meara,  major 
gendarmerie  ;  Arthur  Barker,  O'Sullivan,  St.  Leger,  captain  of  foot ; 
Baines,  chef  de  Bureau  in  War  Office,  Paris ;  Glashin,  English  teacher ; 
Richard  Hy.  Ml  de  Shee.  captain  of  horse ;  O'Shee,  Wflliam,  colonel  oi 
loot ;  Maurice  O'Farrell,  major  of  horse. 

Frenchmen  : — Polydor  De  la  Rochefoucauld,  Wilfred  De  la  Roche- 
foucauld, De  Rotatier,  Lamy  Chalopin,  De  la  Rochetulon,  De  Lavan,  De 
Vemaux,  De  Monestrol,  captain  of  horse  ;  Perry,  Lafleche  (two  brothers) ; 
Sexte  Raffo  de  la  Fare,  captain  of  foot ;  Andre  Bumier  Fontanel,  priest ; 
Pierre  B.  Fontanel,  doctor  of  physic ;  Pierre  B.  Fontanel,  junior ;  Jean 


-^^^    k. 
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An  Irishman  resident  in  Paris  at  the  same  period,  Myles 
Byrne,  also  gives  testimony  to  the  state  of  the  College 
under  the  administration  of  Dr.  Walsh  >  : — 

The  Abbe  Walsh  [he  writes]  was  Superior,  and  he  was  ably 
seconded  by  the  Abbi^  McNulty  the  Econome,  or  steward  and 
manager  of  the  establishment.  The  Irishmen's  sons  who  got 
burses  in  the  College  at  this  period  were  sare  to  receive  an 
excellent  education,  as  the  masters  and  professors  were  men 
of  erudition  and  liigh  learning  ;  besides  the  Irish  students  had 
the  advantage  of  following  the  high  classes  at  the  Lycfe 
Napolfion  (Henri  Quatre),  then  in  high  repute  for  its  professors  ; 
its  being  adjacent  to  the  Irish  College  proved  a  great  advantage 
to  the  sons  of  the  exiles  of  Erin.  1  well  recollect  many  of  the 
fine  fellows  who  were  educated  there,  the  MacMahons,  M  Cannas, 
MacSheehys,  Delanys,  Blackwells.  St.Legers,  Swantons,  Walls, 
O'Briens,  Barkers,  Coriiets,  Glashans,  O'Morins,  O'Maras, 
Smiths,  etc.  -J, 

The  Irish  College  continued  to  be  much  favoured  by  the 
FrenchT Government,  and  its  Superior  was  much  liked  and 
esteemed  by  the  students  and  their  parents.  When  I  passed 
through  Paris  in  1812, 1  visited  young  Barker  and  others  at  the 
Irish  College,  and  they  told  me  they  were  well  fed  and  well 
taken  care  of. 


.  ■  But  meanwliile  difficulties  had  arisen  for  the  energetic 
administrator.  The  Bureau  of  Surveillance  created  by  the 
Decree  of  19th  Fructidor,  consisted  of  six  members,  and 
amongst  them  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  Prefect  of 
the  Seine.  Mgr,  de  Juign^,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  Sena- 
tor of  the  Empire,  was  chairman  of  the  board.  During 
his  life  the  administrator  experienced  little  difficulty. 
On  the  death  of  the  Archbishop,  in  1808,  the  Prefect  of 
the  Seine,  who  hitherto  absented  himself  from  the  meet- 
ings because  he  coiUd  not  preside  while  the  Archbishop 
was  present,  became  chairman,  and  at  once  he  proposed 
to  add  to  the  Board  two  additional  members,  viz. :  the 
Abb6s  Ferris  and  Madgett,  two  Irish  priests,  who  were 
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hostile  to  Dr.  Walsh.  In  spite  of  the  protest  of  Dr.  Walsh 
they  were  appointed  supernumerary  members  of  the 
Bureau.  Hardly  had  they  entered  on  office,  when  Dr. 
Walsh  obtained  a  Decree  of  the  Council  of  State  trans- 
ferring to  the  Grand  Master  and  Council  of  the  University, 
the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Surveillance,  dating  from 
1st  January,  1809.  But  the  accounts  of  1807  ^^^  1808, 
though  duly  submitted  to  the  Bureau,  had  not  yet  been 
audited  and  approved.  The  two  new  members  of  the 
Board  therefore  devised  a  plan  to  hold  the  administrator 
in  their  power.  They  petitioned  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  appoint  a  committee,  of  which  they  should 
be  members,  to  examine  Dr.  Walsh's  accounts  up  to 
31st  December,  1808.  The  committee  was  appointed ; 
Dr.  Walsh's  accounts  were  examined  and  found  correct. 
However,  the  hostility  towards  him  continued,  and  the 
President  of  the  Bureau  obtained  from  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  an  order,  dated  July,  1809,  provisionally  suspend- 
ing him  from  the  office  of  Administrator-General. 

Father  Parker,  an  English  Benedictine,  was  named 
provisional  administrator.  It  was  hoped  that  by  this 
measure  Dr.  Walsh  would  be  intimidated,  and  would 
resign  his  office  on  being  secured  a  pension.  But  he  held 
firm,  and  on  loth  January,  181 1,  he  wiote  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  : — 

The  unanimous  desire  of  the  CathoUc  clergy  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  is,  that  I  should  not  abandon  my  post  until  peace 
is  te-established.  On  the  first  tidings  of  peace  I  will  hasten 
to  invite  the  Bishops  of  the  Islands  to  appoint  a  successor 
worthy  of  their  confidence,  to  him  I  will  resign  my  post,  and  will 
aid  him  by  my  advice  ripened  by  an  experience  of  thirty  years. 
But  as  I  have  the  will,  and  even  the  strength  to  be  useful  to 
religion  and  to  my  country,  I  shall  continue,  subject  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  your  Excellency,  an  administration  which  has 
already  had  such  happy  results. 

Besides  refusing  to  resign  Dr.  Walsh  took  measures  to 
defend  his  position.  At  that  time  the  diocese  of  Paris 
had  at  its  head  an  intruder.  Cardinal  Maury,  who,  despite 
the    remonstrances    of    the    Holy    See,    had  usurped  the 
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administration  of  it.  To  him,  as  Archbishop  in  the  eyes 
of  the  civil  power.  Dr.  Walsh  had  recourse  for  support, 
telling  him,  it  is  alleged,  that  as  Archbishop  his  interest 
was  at  stake,  for  as  much  as  if  native  students  did  not 
present  themselves  the  revenues  of  the  College  would  be, 
at  least,  provisionally,  at  his  disposal.  The  Cardinal,  how- 
ever, gave  him  only  fair  promises.  The  Administrator  then 
petitioned  to  be  heard  before  the  Council  of  State,  His 
petition  was  granted,  and  the  matter  was  discussed  in 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  who  declared  that  he  '  meant  to 
preserve  intact  the  property  of  the  Irish  Bishops.' 

But  other  influences  were  at  work.  On  12th  March, 
i8rr,  the  Marquis  Gerald  Lally-Tollendall,  son  of  Lally 
of  Fontenoy,  presented  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  a 
long  statement  of  twenty-nine  pages,  entitled.  Notes  con- 
ficieniielles  sur  I' administration  des  colligcs  irlandais,  anglais 
et  ecossais,  dans  tout  Pempire  franfats.^  In  that  memo- 
randum Lally  speaks  of  the  interest  which  his  grandfather 
and  his  father  had  taken  in  the  Irish  Colleges,  and  how  he 
himself  had  been  for  many  years  intimate  with  the  former 
Superiors.  He  goes  on  to  speak  with  much  vehemence 
against  Dr.  Walsh,  and  urges  his  removal  from  the  office 
of  Administrator-General  and  Superior.  He  calls  him, 
'  un  fitre  p6tri  d'egoisme,  d'cnvie,  de  hainc,  et  de  discorde.' 
He  never  visited,  he  states,  the  Lombard  College  after  Dr. 
Walsh  became  Superior.  He  affirms  that  Dr.  Walsh  caused 
Abb6  Innes  of  the  Scotch  College  to  die  of  grief  at  the 
Hotel-Dieu  ;  and  M.  Kelleher  of  misery  at  the  same  place  ; 
and  M.  O'Neil  at  the  H6pital  Cochin.  He  charges  him 
with  supplanting  Dr.  Kearney,  when  the  College  was  about 
to  be  organized,  and  calls  him  the  enemy  of  all  his  com- 
patriots. On  this  ground  alone,  and  regarding  all  charges 
concerning  accounts  as  beneath  notice,  Lally  asks  for  the 
removal  of  Dr.  Walsh,  and  then  proceeds  to  examine  how 
his  place  should  be  filled. 

First  of  all  he  proposed  that  the  Abbe  Richard  Ferris 
should  be  appointed.     Ferris  was  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
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a  Canon  of  Amiens,  Licentiate  of  Laws,  and  sometime 
Rroctor  of  the  German  Nation  at  the  University.    Before 
the  Revolution  he  had  held  the  office  of  ^onome  at  Collie 
Montaigu,  with  marked  success.    He  had  even  shown  his 
firmness  by  resigning  that  office  rather  than  take  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  During 
the  Revolution,  an  ardent  Royalist,  he  emigrated  and  served 
as  captain  quarter-master  with  the  army  of  Conde.    Lally- 
ToUendall  enters  into  all  these  details.    He  asks  are  these 
things  to  be  considered  as  objections  against  his  appoint- 
ment.    *  Serait  il  enfin  dans  ses  moeurs,  et  pendant  ses 
campagnes  que  M.  Ferris  n'aurait  pas  echapp6  aux   fra- 
gilites  humames,  qui  avaient  alors  si  peu  de  digues  ?    Je 
n*accuse,  ni  n'excuse  ?  *     But  considering  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  put  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  a  man, 
who,  in  point  of  morals,  would  be  regarded  in  Dublin  as 
omni  exceptione  major,  he  proposes  to  separate  the  office 
of  administrator  from  that  of  superior,  reserving  the  office 
of  administrator  in  every  event  to  Dr.  Ferris.    Then  he 
proceeds  to  consider  who  would  be  the  fittest  person  for 
the  office  of  superior.    iFor  that  office  there  were  three 
persons   whom    he    judged    fully   qualified,    namely.  Dr. 
M'Dermott,     formerly  a   tenant   in  the   College,    Father 
Parker,   O.S.B.,    then    provisional  administrator,  and  Dr. 
Kearney,   formerly   Superior.    Concerning  each  he   gives 
interesting  details.      He   discusses  also  the  question  of 
salary.    Before  the  Revolution  the  salary  of  the  Superiors 
hardly  exceeded  400  francs.  Lally-ToUendall  advocatedjjthe 
adoption  of  a  more  liberal  scale  of  salaries,  and  he  pro- 
posed that  the  Superior  or  Provisor-General  shotdd  receive 
2,400  fr.,  with  board,  lodging,  light,   and  washing ;  the 
Administrator-General,  4,000  fr. ;  the  Receiver,  1,200  fr. ; 
the   Professor   of   Theology,  1,500  fr. ;   the  Professor  of 
Humanity,  1,500  fr. ;  the  Librarian,  600  fr. ;  the  Chaplain, 
600  fr. ;  the  Prefect  of  Studies,  3,000  fr. 

Doubtless  this  elaborate  statement  made  a  deep'  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  Minister.  For,  though  the 
Rev.  Paul  MTherson,  D.D.,  visited  Paris  the  following 
year,  as  representative  of   the  Scotch  Bishops,  and  pre- 
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sented  a  petition  in  support  of  0r.  Walsh,  the  Minister, 
by  a  decision  dated  15th  April,  1813,  appointed  Dr. 
Ferris,  Provisional  Administrator,  The  first  act  of  the 
new  administrator  was  to  oblige  Dr.  Walsh  to  quit  the 
College,  He,  himself,  took  up  his  residence  in  the  old 
English  College.  Here  he  continued  to  reside,  holding  the 
office  of  Administrator-General  of  the  British  foundations 
in  France  until  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814. 

The  Restoration  brought  back  a  new  order  of  things, 
and  the  Bishops  of  Ireland  were  enabled  to  present  to  the 
French  Government  an  ecclesiastic  possessing  their  con- 
fidence, Rev.  Paul  Long,  to  fill  the  office  of  Superior  and 
Administrator-General.  He  was  not  long  in  office  when 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  threw  France  once  more 
into  turmoil,  Dr,  Ferris  seized  the  opportunity,  and  he 
obtained  from  the  Eraperor  an  order  appointing  him  again 
administrator.  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  that 
office.  But  he  did  not  cease  to  meddle  with  the  affairs 
of  the  College.  About  1818  Archbishops  Curtis  and 
Murray  visited  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from 
the  French  Government  the  transfer  to  Ireland  of  all 
the  property  of  the  Irish  seminaries  in  France.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  negotiations 
were  on  the  point  of  being  crowned  with  success.  Dr. 
Ferris,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  project,  at  once 
set  to  work  to  defeat  it.  He  drew  up  a  protest  against  the 
transfer  of  the  property  to  Ireland,  and  had  it  signed  by 
the  Irish  officers  in  the  service  of  France.  In  consequence 
the  negotiations  failed. 

Nor  was  this  the  last  occasion  on  which  Abb6  Ferris 
made  himself  conspicuous.  About  1819  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  his  restoration  to  the  office  of  administrator. 
But  his  military  proclivities  led  to  his  downfall.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Bureau  Gratuit,  Ferris  felt  hurt  by  an  ex- 
pression used  by  Hely  d'Oyssel,  Minister  of  Instruction, 
and  sent  him  a  challenge.     According  to  O'Reilly.'  he  sent 
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to  the  Minister  a  cartel  with  the  words,  *  My  arm  is  the 
sword.'  But  Myles  Byrne,  who  was  his  second,  gives  an 
somewhat  different  account : — 

M.  Ferris  [he  writes^]  asked  me  to  be  his  second,  along  with 
a  French  officer  a  friend  of  his.  I  could  not  refuse  alwough 
I  thought  it  quite  impossible  for  him  to  hold  a  pistol  an  instant 
in  his  hand,  on  account  of  the  palsy  with  which  he  was 
afflicted.  I  therefore  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  sending 
a  message  to  H.  Hdy  d'Oyssel,  mentioning  the  advantage 
the  latter  would  have.  '  Never  mind,'  he  replied, '  I  shall  rest 
my  pistol  on  my  left  arm,  and  let  my  antagonist  do  the  same.' 

The  challenge  was  sent.  Hdy  d'03rssel  met  it  with 
contempt,  and  threatened  to  have  the  seconds  sent  sixty 
leagues  from  Paris.  Ferris  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
office  of  administrator.  He  continued  to  live  for  some 
time  in  Paris,  and  kept  a  carriage.  At  a  later  period  he 
purchased  a  house  near  Soissons,  where  he  resided  till  his 
death,  in  1828. 

VII. 

On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Ferris,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Kearney,  who  had  been  Superior  of  the  College  before  the 
Revolution,  was  appointed  rector.  The  College  soon 
resumed  its  exdusivdy  ecdesiastical  character.  Abh6 
Walsh  spent  the  dosing  years  of  his  life  at  the  old  College 
des  Lombards.  Before  his  death  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  witnessing  the  dissolution  of  the  Board  which  had  caused 
him  so  mudi  embarrassment.  That  Board  was  dissolved 
by  order  of  His  Majesty  Charles  X.  The  following  words, 
taken  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1825,  show  the  estimate  in  which  its  adminis- 
tration  was  hdd  in  Irdand  : — 

The  funds  bdonging  to  our  Irish  CoQege  in  France,  or  rather 
the  management  of  them,  was  for  some  time  past  vested  in  a 
kind  of  Board  at  Paris,  and  this  Board  consisted  of  men  who 
mismanaged  our  property  very  much.  They  placed  in  the 
seminarjr  there,  which  bdongs  to  the  Irish,  men  in  whose^morals 
or  capadty  we  had  no  confidence ;  and  whilst  the  management 
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of  the  Seminary  (xmtinued  in  the  hande  of  thie  Bwea^ 
many  of  the  Irish  prelates  were  miwiUimg  to  sand  thi|ir  snbieqts 
there.  But  some  short  time  past,  this  Bureau  was  dissmved 
and  the  administration  of  the  College  vested,  I  believe,  in  some 
person  appointed  by  the  King ;  I  do  not  faiow,  Imt  it  may  have 
been  in  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  An  Irish  ecdenaitiCy 
however,  who  happened  to  be  on  business  in  Paris,  was  ap- 
pcanted  President,  and  since  then  our  objections  to  sendipg 
students  have  been,  I  may  say,  entirely  removed. 

Dr.  Wals^  died  in  1825.  By  his  last  wffl  alnd  testament 
he  made  himsdf  the  benefactor  of  generations  of  students 
yet  to  come.  That  document,  which  crowns  his  services 
to  the  Church  in  Ireland,  is  too  important  to  be  omitted 
here. 

TESTAMENT 
De  Mr.  L'Abb6  Jean  Baptiste  Walsh,  Docteur  en  Thao^ 

LOGIE,   SUP^RIEUR   DU  COLLtoE   IrLANDAIS  DE    PABIS,   BT 

Administrateur  des  Fondations  Cathouqubs  I&lan- 
DAisEs  EN  France. 

Paris,  23,  Rue  des  Carmbs, 

Le  18  Octobre,  1825. 

Choi  est  mon  Testament 

En  remerciant  Dieu  des  longs  jours  qu'il  daigna  m'accorder, 
je  soussign6  Jean  Baptiste  Walsh,  pr^tre,  docteur  en  th^logie 
demeurant  k  Paris  rue  des  Cannes,  23,  je  fais,  dis-je,  le  present 
testament  auquel  seul  je  m'arrete  comme  contenant  mes  demidres 
volontfe.  Je  nomme  et  constitue  pour  mon  Ldgataire  Universel 
Monseigneur  Hyacinthe  Louis  de  Qu^len,  Archev^que  de  Paris, 
et  je  le  nomme  en  m^me  temps  mon  ExcScuteur  testamentaire 
en  lui  donnant,  sans  inventaire,  ni  formality  quelconque,  la 
saisie  de  tout  ce  que  je  possdderai  k  T^poque  de  mon  d6c^, 
le  tout  k  la  charge  de  faire  donner  dans  un  s^minaire  de  son 
choix  une  Education  eccl&iastique  aux  ^tudiants  ci-apr^s  d6sign^s 
Je  Tautorise  aussi  k  donner  tous  pouvoirs,  jug^  necessaires  k 
un  pretre  qu'il  choisira  pour  le  seconder  dans  I'ex^cution  du 
pr^ent  testament. 

article  premier. 

Je  prie  Monseigneur  d' accepter,  un  saint  ciboire  qui  m'est 
cher,  k  cause  de  la  donatrice,  la  princesse  Elisabeth,  d'heureuse 
m^moire.  Je  donne  k  M.  Philibert,  cur6  de  St.  Etienne-du- 
Mont,  mon  secretaire  k  cylindre  en  bois  d'acajou.     J'autorise 
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06  aiAivff  pasteor  k  partager  mon  argenterie  de  taUe  en^xe  Ics 
dames  rel^euses  de  la  Madeleine,  me  des  Postes  et  les  dames 
de  la  Misiricorde,  nie  Netive  Ste.  Genevidve,  poto-  leurs  usages 
propres« 

Je  substittiela  demoiselle  Anne  Victoire  Pi£s6e^  k  mes  droits 
en  vertn  de  mon  bail  au  coU^  des  Lombards ;  eUe  traitera 
avec  les  sons-locataires  d'une  part,  et  de  Tautre  elle  acqxdttera, 
pendant  sa  jooissance,  le  lover  stipal6  an  dit  bail  qn'elle  tie 
poorra  pas  c6der  k  d'antres ;  eue  est  proprietaire  de  mon  mobiUor 
et  d'autres  effets  qni  sont  spMfi^  sur  nn  6tat  sign6  de  moi. 

Je  donne  et  Ugue  k  la  veuve  Ro^er  notre  domeatique  ate 
rente  annuelle  et  viagdre  k  partir  du  ]our  de  mon  d6cis  :  cette 
rente  sera  de  deux  cents  francs.  Je  charge  les  consciences  des 
administrateurs  snccessifs  de  mes  Mens,  l^;u^  par  le  pr^nt 
acte,  de  faire  acquitter,  chaque  annte,  pour  le  repos  de  mon 
ime,  cent  messes  basses  qui  seront  r£tribu^es  k  raison  de  tiente 
9^  part  messe.  Hors  ces  dons,  legs  et  charges  pr^levdes,  ye 
ccmsacre  le  reste  de  m6s  btens  k  Traucation  d'Etudiants  natifs 
d'Irlande ;  toutefois  sans  prejudice  d'un  article  que  )'inscrtrai 
ci-aprds  dans  rint6r6t  de  mes  parents. 

ARTICLE  SECOND. 

Mon  petit  neveu  Jean  M.  Ginty,  ann<^c6  d'heureuses  dis- 
positions; aussi  je  Tappelle  le  premier  k  profiterdu  present 
legs^  que  je  charge  de  payer  sa  pension,  de  lui  loumir  un  modeste. 
entretien,  et  encore  de  Im  donner,  &  la  fin  de  ses  etudes,  une  somme 
de  deux  cents  francs  pour  son  voyage  de  retour  en  Irlande 
J 'observe  ici  qu'aucun  autre  6tudiant  ne  pourra  pr^tendre  soft 
k  un  entretien,  soit  aux  frais  du  voyage. 

ARTICLE  TROIS. 

L'exp6rience  a  prouv£  que  des  bourses  produisent  peu 
d'avantages  k  la  mission,  c'est  pourquoi  les  revenus  assign^ 
au  present  legs  seront  partagds  en  pensions  annuelles  d^encourage- 
ment  qui  seront  k  la  nomination  de  Hgr.  TArchevfique  de  Paris 
et  de  ses  successeurs  respectivement,  k  qm  je  doime,  k  chacun 
pro  iempare,  la  supreme  (Erection  du  present  legs  k  la  charge 
de  maintenir  les  dispositions  faites  par  le  testateur.  Or  je 
pose  comme  base  et  condition  sine  qud  nan,  que  chaque  candidat 
sera,  avant  d'etre  nomm^  sous-diacre  au  moins,  et  qu'il  ne 
d^assera  pas  T^e  de  vingt  cinq  ans. 

ARTICLE   gUATRB. 

Les  candidats  doivent  a^noir    des   mbyens  pefsoMftls  de 

» Husiey  (?), 
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3absistaice,car  les  peii»oiisd'enooaragemeat  seront  multipii^es 
autant  que  le  pennettront  les  revenus.  Or  j  'attache  une  pension 
de  dnq  cents  francs  4  on  ^tudiant  do  nom  de  Walsh,  qui  sera 
choisi  par  Mgr.  I'Archevfique  de  Paris  dans  tel  dioctee  qii'il 
voudra  en  Irlande;  n&mmoins  en  faisant  circuler  cette  pension 
paimi  les  diff&entes  diocdses  qui  seraient  en  ^tat  de  pr^enter 
un  ^tiidiant  de  ce  nom  aux  mutations  &uccessives.  J'^tablis 
deux  pensions  de  cinq  cents  francs  chacune,  pour  deux  ^tudiants 
dn  dioc^  de  Killaloe  dont  je  suis  natif.  Thomas  Magrath 
et  Henri  Carrey  seront  les  ^miers  nomm^  et  aprfe  ceux-d 
I'EvSque  pr^ntera  les  candidats  k  I'avenir. 

ARTICLE  CINQ. 

Je  Ifigue  k  la  veuve  Burry,'  ma  nifice  et  &  ses  trois'frires 
conjointement  avec  elle  la  somme  une  fois  pay4e  de  deux  mille 
francs  que  I'Evique  catholique  de  Killaloe  emploiera  k  lent 
profit.  Je  l^ue  a  mon  petit  neven  Jean  M.  Ginty  et  k  ceux 
de  sa  branche  la  somme  une  fois  payte  de  deux  mille  francs 
qu'il  touchera  lui-meme  aussitAt  qu'il  aura  re^u  la  Pritrise. 

Je  donne  i  M.  Cochin  d^positaire  de  mes  inscriptions,  la 
somme  une  fois  payfededeux  mille  francs  qui  ne  seront  pay& 
que  lorsqu'il  aura  fait  le  transfert  k  ma  succession  de  deux 
inscriptions  fonnant  ensemble  quatorze  cent  cinquante  francs 
de  revenu,  qui  ont  ^t^  acquitt^  de  mes  fonds,  mais  qui  sont 
inscrites  sous  le  nom  Cochin  i  cause  de  ma  maladie  k  I'^poque 
du  placement.  Je  prie  Monseigneur  de  faire  assurer  a  ma 
succession  cette  somme  de  1450  f.  que  I'on  parait  dtsposd  k 
d^tourner  de  ma  succession. 

Sign6  :     Jean  Baptiste  Walsh. 

ARTICLE    SIX. 

Ayant  d6taill6  les  charges  dans  les  articles  pr&^dents  je 
donne  ici  un  aperiju  des  revenus  annuels  qui  sont  appuyfe  de 
pit'ces  et  documents,  savoir  : 

1°.  Inscriptions,  neuf  mille  neuf  cent  cinquante  francs  ; 

2°.  Obligations  sur  une  maison  k  Paris  cinq  cents  francs ; 

3°.  Oligation  sur  1' Abbaye-aux-Bois  A  Paris,  cinq  cents  francs ; 

4°.  Contrat  sur  la  terre  de  Serrant  (Anjou)  trois  cents  francs. 

J'estime  que  la  caisse  fournira  les  sommes  portfes  dans 
I'article  cinq  de  sorte  que  les  revenus  courants  pouront  fitre 
appliqufe  sans  d61ai,  aux  destinations  spfcififes  dans  les  pr^- 
c&lents  articles  ;  il  y  aura'mSme'^un  exc^dent  annuel  de  revenu 

?m  sera  empIoyiS  k  I'^ducation  d'une  seconde  classe  d'6tudiants 
rlandais  dans  les  ordres  sacrfe  qui  recevront,  chacun  son  en- 
couragement de  deux  cent  cinquante  francs  per  ann6e  pendant 

'  Barry  (?) 
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le  cours  ordinaire  des  6tudes  autoris^  par  Hgr.  TArchev^que 
atii  a  seul  le  droit  d'instituer  et  de  destituer  selon  sa  pmdence. 
je  mets  en  t^te  de  la  seconde  classe  Mr.  Crotty  et  Mr.  Spehne 
6tiidiants  actuels  en  thtologie  au  s6minaire  Irlandais.  Je 
m'en  r^fdre  aux  renseignements  que  j'ai  d6]k  donn^  pour  les 
dioctees  qui  ont  le  plus  besoin  d'encouragement.  Lorsqu'il  y 
aura  des  q>argnes  i  cause  des  vacances  ^ventuelleSy  mon  intention 
est  qu'une  partie  de  ces  dpargnes  soit  vers6e  k  Tassociation 
formfe  k  Paris  pour  la  propagation  de  la  foi  cathoUque  dans 
les  Deux-Indes :  s'il  plait  k  Dieu,  je  parlerai  dans  un  autre 
momenty  de  ma  chapelle  et  de  mon  mobilier.  Mile.  Puisfe 
restera  gardienne  du  tout ;  je  lui  dicterai  Temploi  k  en  faire  : 

J'ai  pr^venu  Messieurs  les  Missionaires  de  France  de  mon 
d^r  d'etre  enterr6  parmi  les  ecd^siastiques  au  Mont-Calvaire. 

Fait  et  ^rit  de  ma  main  ce  dix-huit  octobre,  mille  huit 
cent  vingt  cinq. 

Sign6 :        Jean  Baptiste  Walsh. 

Ensuite  est  forit :  £nregistr6  k  Paris,  le  six  Janvier  1826. 
Re^u  cinq  francs  cinquante  centimes  D.  C. 

Sign6 :        Labourcy. 

n  est  alnsi  audit  testament  sign6  et  paraph^  par  Mr.  le 
Pr&ident  du  tribunal  civil  de  premise  Instance  de  la  Seine, 
et  par  lui  d6pas6  pour  minute  k  Me.  Charles  Etienne  Chapellier, 
Notaire  k  Paris,  aux  termes  de  Tordonnance  du  dit  Prudent, 
contenu  au  procds-verbal  de  description  du  dit  testament  en 
date  k  Paris  du  trente  dtoembre  mil  huit  cent  vingt  cinq, 
enregistr^. 

Pour  extrait  certifi6  conforme  k  Toriginal  notaird, 
Paris,  le  8  Novembre,  1859. 

L'Administrateur  des  fondations  Irlandaises  en  France. 

Ch.  Ouin-la-Croix, 

Ch.  de  St.  Denis.    Off.  de  rinsi.  pub. 

Such  was  Dr.  Walsh's  last  service  to  the  Church  in 
Ireland.  Looking  back  on  his  career  it  is  evident  he  had 
many  enemies  and  encountered  much  opposition.  But  his 
enemies  were  men  like  Ferris,  whose  character  was  tar- 
nished, or  like  Lally-ToUendal,  who  speaks  with  the  passion 
and  prejudice  of  a  partisan.  The  charge  of  misappro- 
priating the  funds  confided  to  him  was  ably  refuted  by 
Dr.  Walsh.  The  Bureau  Gratuit  after  a  rigorous  examina- 
tion declared  that  his  accounts  were  accurate.  On  the 
other  hand  he  had  many  and  loyal  friends.    The  Abh6  de 
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Salamon,  Cardinal  Zdada,  the  Princess  Eli^abetii,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  his  Vicars.  Pius  VI  appreciated 
Dr.  Walsh,  and  praised  his  zeal.  Pius  VII,  too,  it  is  said* 
were  it  not  for  the  representations  of  the  Britisk  GovcnL- 
ment,  would  have  appointed  him  Bishop  of  Waterford  in 
succession  to  Dr.  Hussey.  His  dying  bequests  ^ow  his  zeal 
for  religion.  He  may,  perhaps,  in  sdddting  protection,  bave 
used  expressions  such  as  would  be  most  Ukdy  to  find 
admittance  to  the  French  mind ;  but  he  was  at  aU  times 
a  loyal  subject  of  his  sovereign.  He  was  a  man  of  solid 
learning,  an  able  administrator,  an  exemplary  ecclesiastic, 
and  an  intrepid  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  estabUahment 
over  which  he  presided. 

The  0>ll^e  which  he  re-opened  on  the  Feast  of  St. 
Remy,  1805,  soon  renewed  its  youth.  During  the  century 
that  has  since  elapsed  hardly  less  than  one  thousand 
priests  have  gone  forth  from  its  halls.  The  event  which 
Mr.  Wilberf orce  deprecated  has  frequently  taken  place ;  and 
students  of  the  College  have  wielded,  and  stiU  wield,  the 
pastoral  staff.  Lowering  as  is  the  future,  it  is  less  dark 
than  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  true  the  need 
for  education  in  a  foreign  land  has  long  since  passed  away ; 
but  the  ancient  Irish  foundations  on  the  Continent  deserve 
to  be  treasured.  They  are  not  only  an  evidence  of  the 
sacrifices  made  by  Irishmen  in  the  past  for  conscience 
sake,  but  they  may  still  be  made  a  means  of  associating 
the  Church  in  Ireland  to  all  that  is  highest  and  best  in  the 
ecclesiastical  life  and  culture  of  the  Continent. 

Patrick  Boyle,  cm. 
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'PISCATORES   HOMINUM' 
A  Belated  Note 

AVERY  belated  note  indeed,  since  it  refers  to  an 
article  whidi  appeared  in  this  Review  more  than 
*  twenty  golden  years  ago.'  But  it  is  less  ai36urd 
to  offer  here  corrections  of  so  ancient  an  article  than  it 
would  be  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  maga^e;  for  the 
I.  E.  Record  is  preserved  in  bound  voliunes  in  very  many 
libraries,  and  many  of  my  readers  can  without  much  trouble 
refer  back  to  page  566  of  the  voltune  for  the  year  1883. 
A  long  Latin  poem  is  given  there,  with  a  translation  by  the 
present  writer,  who  had  previously,  with  the  help  of  simdry 
correspondents  of  the  Tablet,  corrected  several  mistakes 
which  had  crept  into  the  verses  as  usually  printed. 

Eight  years  later  a  letter  came  to  me  from  Bloomfidd, 
Emyvale,  from  the  respected  priest  who  is  now  known 
as  Canon  O'Connor,  P.P.  of  Newtownbutler  in  the  diocese 
of  Clogher.    On  the  ist  September,  1891,  he  wrote : — 

In  taming  over  some  back  numbers  of  the  I.  E.  Record 
I  came  across  an  interesting  contribution  of  yours  in  the 
September  number  of  1883,  entitled '  Piscatores  Hominum.'  At 
once  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  possess  a  copy  of  that  concio  ad 
clerum,  written  about  1776,  by  a  student  of  the  College  of 
Antwerp  named  Bernard  Callan,  who  afterwards  became  P.P. 
of  Inniskeen  [near  Carrickmacross]  in  the  diocese  of  Clog[her. 
From  this  manuscript  copy  you  will  see  that  the  title  given 
therein  is  more  appropriate — '  Suntmi  Sacerdotis  Jesa  Christi 
ad  Sacerdotes  Alloqmum.'  The  missing  line  in  the  second 
quatrain  is  supplied.  In  other  respects,  too,  my  copy  appears 
to  be  more  perfect ;  at  least  it  is  more  in  harmony  with  metre 
and  rhythm.  I  have  marked  the  points  of  difference,  and 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  them  to  you,  that  you  may  make 
what  use  of  them  you  deem  best. 

I  do  not  understand  why  I  did  not  deem  it  best  to 
make  at  once  the  use  of  Canon  O'Connor's  notes  tiiat  I 
am  now  making  of  them.  He  mentioned  besides  that  the 
copyist  of  the  AUoquiam,  Father  Banard  Callan  (he  &ffis 
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himself  in  Irish  characters,  ^  Brian  na  Callan  mac  Art ') 
was  a  maternal  relative  of  his,  who,  as  I  have  said,  was  at 
the  time,  1776,  studying  theology  in  the  College  of  Antwerp. 
*  He  died  in  1809,  parish  priest  of  the  united  parishes  of 
Inniskeen  and  Donaghmoyne.  After  his  death  Donagh- 
moyne  became  a  mensal  parish  of  the  Bishop  of  Qogher, 
and  continued  to  be  such  for  several  years.' 

The  second  line  of  the  poem  calls  priests  (in  the  copy 
printed  in  these  pages)  *praecones  veridici,  luc^na  dici.' 
This  is  greatly  improved  in  the  Inniskeen  manuscript : — 

Praecones  veridici  ac  lucemae  Dei. 
The  sixth  line,  also, 

Vos  vocati  palmites,  ego  vera  vitis, 

is  improved  by  changing  vocati  into  vocavi. 

I,  the  true  vine,  have  called  you  the  branches. 

In  third  quatrain  omit  the  comma  after  ecclesiae.  In 
stanza  eight  the  manuscript  obeys  Henry's  First  Book : — 

'  Not  *  in  the  imperative  is  n# : 
A  non  is  hateful  then  to  see — 

And  accordingly  our  new  reading  is  *  Ne  estote  desides.' 
More  important  corrections  occur  in  stanzas  ten,  eleven, 
and  twelve.  In  our  printed  copy  the  following  line 
wanted  two  of  its  necessary  thirteen  syllables,  which 
Father  Bernard  Callan  completes  by  adding  quibus  : — 

Sed  quid,  quibus,  qualiter,  ubi,  quando,  quare. 

Also,  instead  of  spectat  officio,  etc.,  rhythm  and  grammar 
require 

Spectat  ad  officium  vestrae  dignitatis. 

In  the  same  stanza  pendatis  ought  to  be  prendatis,  and 
cum  ought  to  be  omitted  before  Giezi.  The  last  line  of 
the  twelfth  quatrain  ought  to  be,  as  in  Canon  O'Connor's 
manuscript, 

Et  salutem  omnium  sedulo  curare. 

In   the   last   stanza   the    manuscript    rightly   changes 
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spifUualem  into  spinialem  so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of 
syllables  to  the  orthodox  baker's  dozen. 

On  the  other  hand  the  version  printed  by  me  in  1883 
is  manifestly  more  correct  than  the  one  with  which  I 
have  collated  it  in  stanzas  nine  and  fourteen.  SusietUatur 
(instead  of  my  sustineiur)  violates  the  rhyme ;  and  so  does 

Nullus  f  astus  elevet  statum  vestrae  mentis, 

followed  by  three  lines  ending  with  testis^  inhanestis^  and 
coclestis. 

No  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  authorship  of  this 
beautiful  exhortation  to  the  priests  of  God,  on  which 
many  a  good  meditation  might  be  made,  and  (please  God) 
has  been  made. 
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# 
THEOLOGY 

TKB  PBBBBVCni  07  0HBX8T  IK  THS  8OTTI1  APTSB  OOXXUHIOV 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  reading  lately  the  well-known 
learned  and  piotis  work  of  the  late  Father  J.  B.  DalgiirBS  ma 
The  Holy  Communion^  and  have  met  there  a  passage  wfaidi 
grates  on  my  theological  sense,  and  seems  to  me  at  variance 
with  the  doctrine  on  the  subject  imbibed  in  the  halls  of  May- 
nooth  from  learned  and  distinguished  professors.  The  author 
writes ' :  '  It  has  been  contended  that  when  the  species  are 
consumed  within  us,  and  the  body  of  our  Lord  disappears, 
the  soul  of  Jesus  remains  behind,  and  continues  the  real  union 
with  us  which  it  had  contracted  before.  And  this  hj^thesis, 
it  will  be  observed,  seems  to  unite  all  the  requisite  conditions, 
and  to  avoid  the  disadvantages  of  the  other  two.  It  perfectiy 
comes  up  to  our  Lord's  promise  that  He  would  establish  His 
dwelling  with  us,  for  it  is  a  permanent  union  with  His  Sacred 
Humanity,  caused  directly  by  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  quite 
distinct  from  sanctif5dng  grace.'  The  opinion  is  here  held 
that  when  the  sacred  species  are  dissolved  within  the  com- 
municant, and  the  body  of  our  Lord  disappears,  the  soul  of 
Jesus  remains  behind  and  causes  a  permanent  union  with  His 
Sacred  Humanity  directly  by  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Now  my  belief,  drawn  from  my  study  of  our  theologians, 
always  has  been  that  when  the  Sacred  Species  have  been  con- 
sumed and  dissolved,  not  only  the  body  and  blood,  but  also 
the  soul  and  divinity  of  our  divine  Lord  cease  to  exist  within 
the  communicant.  The  soul  is  present  because  it  is  united 
to  His  body  and  blood  to  form  His  Sacred  Humanity  : '  Christ 
rising  again  from  the  dead,  dieth  now  no  more,  death  shall 
no  more  have  dominion  over  Him.'*  The  soul  of  our  Lord 
is  now  permanently  united  to  His  body ;  and  when  the  body 
of  Christ  ceases  to  be  present.  His  soul  also  ceases  to  be  sacra- 
mentally  present.     If  the  Apostles  had  consecrated  while  our 


'  At  p.  187,  6th  ed.,  1897. 
•  Rom.  vi.  9. 
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Lord  was  dead  and  His  bod|r  lay  in  the  tomb,  then  under  the 
species  of  bc^ad  there  would  have  been  the  body  of  our  Lord 
united  with  His  divinity  by  virtue  of  the  hypostatic  union. 
The  soul  would  not  be  present  because  the  soul  is  present  by 
natural  concomitance,  which  in  this  hypothesis  is  dissolved. 
The  soul  of  our  Lord  is  sp  united  to  His  body  and  blood,  forming 
with  them  His  human  nature,  that  when  His  body  and  blood 
are  no  longer  present,  neither  is  His  soul.  His  soul,  in  my 
opinion,  never  exists  separately  from  His  body  and  blood. 
The  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  leave  the  communicant  when 
the  Species  are  dissolved,  and  His  soul  leaves  at  the  same  time. 

'  Ex  quo  infertur,'  writes  De  Lugo,* '  materiam  poni  ex  vi 
verborum,  non  vero  animam  rationalem,  quia  licet  anima  non 
poneretur,  possent  esse  vera  verba  ratione  organizationis  ac- 
ddentalis :  ponitur  tamen  de  facto  anima  propter  unicm^n 
quam  de  facto  habet  cum  materia  ut  dixit  Tridentimum.'  Even 
if  the  soul  of  our  Lord  remained  with  the  communicant  after 
His  body  had  left,  there  would  not  be  a  'permanent  union 
thus  formed  with  His  Saored  Humanity,'  because  that  ibunanity 
'constat  ex  corpore  et  anima,  sine  quibus  non  datur  homo/ * 

In  answer  to  the  question :  *  Quando,  et  quomodo  accidentia 
desinant  continere  Christum  Doniinum,'  Lugo  says :  *  Certum 
est,  desinere  Christum  esse  sub  spedebus,  cum  ad  eum  gradum 
corruptionis  perveniunt,  ut  non  essent  apta  continere  sub- 
stantiam  panis  nee  vini.  .  .  .  Certum  item  est  non  desinere 
Christum  esse  sub  speciebus  nisi  in  iis  casibus,  in  quibus  desineret 
substantia  panis  vd  vini,  cujus  loco  subrogatus  est.'  *  It  is 
certain  that  not  merely  the  body  of  Christ,  but  toius  ChHstus^ 
^te  whole  Christ,  ceases  to  be  under  the  Spedes  when  they  are 
dissolved.  But  Christ  consists  of  a  soul  as  well  as  body ;  con- 
sequently. His  soul  ceases  to  be  i»:es^it  at  the  same  time  as 
His  body.  The  soul  of  Christ  is  fnresent  there  only  on  account 
of  its  connection  with  the  body;  therefore,  when  the  body 
leaves,  so  does  the  soul.  'In  hoc  aacramentum,'  says  Sts 
Ambrose,  '  Christus  est  quia  corpus  Christi.'^ — I  am,  sinoenidy 
yours, 

J.  J.  lUUY. 

We  agree  with  our  correspondent's  view  of  the  hypo- 

'  Disp.  viii.,  torn.  Ui.,  p.  6$7.  •  Ibid.  ■  Ibid,  p.  716. 

*  L.  de  IwiUmndis,  c  9. 
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thesis  pat  forward  by  Father  Dalgaims.  Our  Lord, 
Body  and  Blood,  Soul  and  Divinity,  is  present  under 
the  sacramental  species.  His  Sool  is  present,  not  vi  ver- 
borum,  but  by  reason  of  its  natiiral  connection  with  His 
living  Body  and  Blood.  When  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  cease  to  be  present  under  the  sacramental  species 
this  link  binding  the  Soul  of  Christ  to  the  soul  oi  the  re- 
dpient  is  broken,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Soul  of  our  Lord 
departs. 

We  have  searched  in  vain  through  the  theologians  for 
any  serious  support  of  the  hypothesis  put  forward  by 
Father  Dalgaims.  He  apparently  quotes  St.  Bonaventure  in 
favour  of  this  hypothesis.  Yet  a  glance  at  the  words  of 
St.  Bonaventure  would  seem  to  show  dearly  that  the  Saint 
speaks  only  of  a  mystical  union  of  love  between  the  Soul 
of  Christ  and  the  soul  of  the  redpient  of  the  Blessed  Eucha- 
rist. St.  Bonaventure  says  :  *  Thou  hast  chosen  perfectly 
to  incorporate  us  with  Thy  Body,  and  to  give  as  Thy  Blood 
to  drink,  so  that  beiitg  drunk  with  Thy  love,  we  shall  have 
but  one  heart  and  one  soul  with  Thee.  For,  since  the 
Blood  is  the  seat  of  the  soul,  when  we  drink  Thy  Blood  our 
soul  is  inseparably  united  with  Thy  Soul.'  St.  Bonaventure 
in  this  passage  seems  to  speak  of  a  mystical  union  of  love, 
and  not  of  any  physical  permanent  union,  such  as  the 
hypothesis  mentioned  by  Father  Dalgaims  would  imply. 

We  may  mention,  in  fine,  that  Father  Dalgaims,  having 
explained  three  theories  in  connection  with  the  union  which 
exists  between  Christ  and  the  recipient  of  the  Blessed 
Eucharist,  says  :  '  In  a  matter  which  God  has  not  fully 
revealed,  nor  His  Church  decided,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
pronounce  which  of  these  theories  is  true.'  So  Father 
Dalgairns  does  not  bind  himself  to  the  hypothesis  mentioned 
above. 

lltXBD  KABBIAOa  OBLIBRATBD  IN  A  BBQISTBT  OVPIOB 

Rev.  Dear  Sir,— In  the  July  I.  E.  Record  in  answer  to 
the  query,  *  Does  a  Catholic  who  marries  a  Protestant  in  a 
registry  office  incur  any  censure  ? '  the  reply  given  is,  '  he  does 
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not  incur  any  censure  according  to  the  common  law  of  the 
Church.'  This  decision  seems  to  me  strange,  and  contrary 
to  what  I  always  believed  on  the  subject.  Starting  with  the 
principles  that  (i)  communicaiio  in  divinis  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  is  forbidden  under  censure,  and  (2)  that  marriage 
in  a  registry  office,  though  illict,  is  valid,  and  a  sacrament  of 
which  the  contracting  parties  are  the  minister,  it  appears  to 
follow  that  there  is  necessarily  communicaHo  in  divinis^ 
and  consequently  censure  incurred.  An  explanation  will 
oblige  yours, 

J.  C.  S. 

The  difficulty  raised  by  our  correspondent  is  not  un- 
familiar to  canonists  and  theologians.  It  is  a  difficulty 
which  is  common  to  mixed  marriages  celebrated  in  a  registry 
office,  and  mixed  marriages  contracted  outside  a  registry 
office  when  the  laws  of  the  Church  about  mixed  mar- 
riages have  not  been  observed.  In  both  cases  the  unlaw- 
ful marriage  is  valid,  and  consequently  the  contracting 
parties  unlawfully  combine  to  confer  a  true  sacrament. 
Our  explanation  will  apply  equally  to  both  cases. 

There  are  two  senses  in  which  the  phrase  communicaiio 
in  divinis  is  taken  by  canonists  and  theologians.  It  is  taken 
to  signify  any  communication  in  sacred  things  between 
a  Catholic  and  a  non-Catholic.  Such  conununication  is 
unlawful  unless  it  is  entered  into  for  a  sufficiently  grave 
reason.  It  is  taken  also  to  signify  conmiunication  in  eccle- 
siastical rites  which  would  show  approval  of  heretical  or 
schismatical  ceremonies.  When  a  mixed  marriage  is  cele- 
brated in  a  Protestant  church  before  a  Protestant  minister, 
acting  as  such,  there  is  clearly  a  communicaiio  in  divinis 
in  this  second  sense.  When  a  mixed  marriage  is  contracted 
in  a  registry  office  or  outside  a  registry  office,  but  without 
any  ceremonies  belonging  to  a  heretical  or  schismatical 
sect,  there  is  communicaiio  in  divinis  in  the  first  sense. 
Wemz,*  speaking  on  this  point,  says  : — 

Unde  patet  duplex  ille  sensus  vetitae  commtmionis  in  divinis. 
Etenim  matrimonium  est  sacramentum  novae  legis,  in  quo 


'  Jus  Decreititium,  iv.,  p.  828. 
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ambo  conjuges  ut  ministri  concumint  ad  conficiendum  sacra- 
mentiun ;  at  sine  dubio  Ulicitum  est  cum  haeretico  vd 
schismatico  ita  concurrere  ad  conficiendum  sacramentum, 
nisi  gravis  ratio  excusat  talem  cooperationem.  ...  At 
quod  pejus  est,  fieri  potest,  ut  conjuges  coram  ministro  acatbo- 
lico  celebrent  nupttas  ritu  religioso  sectarionim ;  id,  quod 
sine  gravi  peccato  fieri  non  potest ;  videntur  enim  nunistrum 
acatbobcum  recognoscere  ut  legitimum  ej  usque  ritum  haereticum 
vel  schismaticum  approbare  et  pro&teri. 

When  the  Constitution  Apostolicae  Sedis  imposed  an 
excommunication  specially  reserved  to  the  Holy  See  on 
those  having  communicatio  in  divims  with  heretics  or 
apostates,  tiiere  is  question  only  of  suck  comMinkAtion 
as  would  imply  a^roval  of,  or  favour  to-,  heretic^  and 
apostates  as  such.  There  is  no  questi<Hi  of  any  eofngauni- 
catiott  v^icfr  does  not  show  favour  to  here^  or  spostac^. 
This  fdlows  from  the  words  of  the  Constitntlon  :  '  Omttes 
a  Christiana  fide  apostatas,  et  omnes  ac  singnlos  baeretiocis 
quocanqae  nomine  censeantur,  et  cujusque  sectae  existant, 
eisque  credeates,  eorumque  receptores,  fantores  ac  genera- 
liter  quoslibet  eorum  defensores.'  Whether  mixed  marriage 
celebrated  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  comes 
under  the  phrase  '  eisque  credentes,'  as  some  hold,  or  under 
the  phrase  '  fautores,'  as  others  think,  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
included  only  in  so  far  as  it  shows  approval  or  favour  to 
heresy  or  heretics.  Now,  only  mixed  marriages  wliich  are 
performed  before  a  Protestant  minister,  acting  as  a  Pro- 
testant minister,  show  such  favour  to  heresy.  A  mixed 
marriage  celebrated  against  the  laws  of  the  Church,  but 
not  before  a  heretical  minister  acting  as  such,  does  not 
show  any  favour  to  heresy,  and  consequently  does  not  fall 
under  the  excommunication. 

This  opinion  is  the  teaching  of  theologians  and  canonists. 
Wemz  says '  : — 

Catholici  quamvis  in  contrahendis  matrimoniis  sine  legitima 
dispensatione  obtenta  grave  delictum  committant,  tamen  ex 
jure  communi  ob  solam  matrimonii  mixti  celebrationera  non 

'  Jus  Dccrelialtum,  iv.,  p.  831. 
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siibjicnintar  peenis  ecdestasticis  shre  ipso  factor  ncorMiMfis 
sive  per  sententiam  infligendis. 

Gasparri  ^  speaks  almost  in  the  same  tenns. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  decisicm  of  the  Roman  Con- 
gregations expressly  stating  that  a  censure  is  not  incurced 
in  the  case  under  discussion,  still  there  are  decisions  which 
seem  to  imply  that  no  such  excommunieation  is  ineurred. 
The  S.  Cong.  Inq.,  for  examine,  replies  (23rd  August,  1877) 
to  the  question  : — 

*  Utrum  in  contractis  matrimoniis  (cum  haereticis)  pastofes 
animamm  partem  poenitentem,  dmnmodo  seclusum  sit  scanda- 
lum,  tuta  conscientfa  ad  receptionem  sacramentorom  admittere 
valeant  ? ' : — '  Quoad  matrimonia  Talida  ad  sacram^ita  perdpf- 
enda  posse  admitti  sine  praevia  renovatione  consensus*  sed  ab 
iisdem  perdpiendis  arcendos,  .  .  .  donee  obtinuerint  ab* 
solutionem  a  censuris  incursis  una  cum  poenitentiis  salutaribua, 
casu  quo  cotUraxerifU  coram  ministro  haetetico.^ 

The  latter  part  of  the  reply  seems  to  imply  that  a  valid 
marriage  contracted  with  a  heretic,  otherwise  than  before 
a  heretical  minister,  does  not  incur  the  excommunication 
of  the  Apostolicae  Sedis. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  this  question  because 
it  is  very  important  in  view  of  the  power  of  absolving  from 
grave  sin  committed  by  those  who  marry  heretics  against 
the  laws  of  the  Church.  No  speddl  faculties  of  absolving 
are  required  when  the  marriage  has  not  been  contracted 
before  a  heretical  minister.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
common  law  of  the  Church.  Bishops  have  power  to  impose 
episcopal  censures  on  guilty  parties,  although  it  frequently 
is  better  in  such  cases  to  proceed  ^  potius  per  exhortationes 
quam  edictis  poenalibus  praesertim  excommunicationis.'  ^ 

0A8B  03r  TioiiATxos  01^  'Mta  srottLTTH' 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  anxious,  and  would  fed  very 
grateful  to  you  for  an  answer  to  the  following  query.    It. is, 

*  De  Matrimonio,  n.  448. 

*  S.  Cong.  Prop.  Fide,  i6tl)  March,  1638 
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to  my  knowledge,  very  practical,  and  surely  must  be  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  I.  E.  Record.  I  will  pot  the  case  as 
clearly  and  as  briefly  as  I  can :  Suppose  a  secular  priest  meets 
with  a  penitent  who  confesses  a  reserved  sin  (v.g.,  perjury). 
The  priest  through  confusion  or  thoughtlessness  does  not  advert 
that  it  is  a  reserved  case,  and  absolves  the  penitent  in  the 
ordinary  way,  without  having  obtained  faculties,  which  absolution 
I  take  to  be  invalid.  Suppose  the  same  priest  afterwards,  in 
the  course  of  ordinary  conversation,  mentions  this  precise 
case  and  his  own  mistake,  but  inominatim,  to  a  missioner 
(v.g.,  at  the  beginning  of  a  mission),  and  that  the  missioner  soon 
after  gets  to  understand  from  a  general  confession  of  tfie  penitent 
that  he  is  the  very  person  spoken  of  by  the  secular  priest.  I 
assume  that  the  missioner  could  not  possibly  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  penitent,  save  and  except  through  ths  confession 
■alone  of  the  penitent  himself.  In  that  assumed  case,  would 
there  be  a  viotatio  sigilli  on  the  part  of  the  secular  priest  ? 

liy  own  opinion  is  that  there  would  not  be,  for  there  is  no 
violatio  where  there  is  not  a  gravamen  poenUentis,  or  where  the 
sacrament  is  not  rendered  odiosum,  neither  of  which  occtus 
in  the  case  proposed.  There  is  no  gravamen,  for  the  penitent 
is  not  defamed,  or  annoyed,  or  insulted,  or  put  to  shame,  or 
injured  in  any  way ;  the  only  defamation  that  occurs  (if  any), 
is  from  his  own  free  and  candid  confession  to  the  second  con- 
fessor, i.e.,  to  the  missioner.  Nor  is  the  sacrament  rendered 
odiosum,  for,  de  facto,  he  freely  confesses  his  sins  and  the  re- 
served case  in  the  number  ;  and  neither  he,  the  penitent,  nor, 
indeed,  anybody  else,  can  ever  get  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
former  confessor  spoke  of  his  reserved  sin,  except  we  suppMjse 
a  moral  impossibility,  viz. :  that  the  second  confessor  directly 
revealed  the  sin. 

A  Subscriber. 

We  cannot  share  our  correspondent's  opinion  about  the 
question  which  he  proposes  for  solution.  There  was,  of 
course,  no  direct  violation  of  the  sigillum  in  the  case.  But 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  indirect  violation  of  the 
sigillum.  An  indirect  violation  takes  place  (a)  whenever 
there  is  danger  that  the  person  whose  sins  the  confessor 
narrates  will  be  known  to  be  the  penitent  ;  (6)  whenever  the 
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narration  of  tbe  sifts  by  the  confessor  causes  a  gravanaea 
to  the  penitent,  or  makes  the  tribunal  of  penance  diffioidt 
lor  the  faithful,  even  though  there  is  no  danger  that  the 
person  whose  sins  are  told  by  the  confessor  v^  be  known 
to  be  the  penitent  in  the  case.^  In  the  case  mentioned  by 
our  correspondent  there  seems  to  have  been  danger  that 
the  missioner  would  find  out  the  person  whose  sin  the 
secular  priest  narrated.  During  a  mission  general  con- 
fessions are  frequently  made  by  the  faithful.  The  mis- 
sioner is  likely  to  be  the  confessor  of  penitents  making 
these  general  confessions.  He  consequently  is  likdy  to 
discover  the  penitent  whose  sins  he  has  already  been  tcAd 
by  the  secular  priest,  when  these  sins  are  in  some  way 
exceptional. 

The  fact  that  the  missioner  learns  the  identity  of  the 
penitent  from  a  subsequent  confession  does  not  make  the 
secular  priest  less  guilty,  because  it  is  not  the  mode  in  which 
the  danger  exists,  but  the  fact  of  the  danger  existing  at  all, 
which  constitutes  the  violation  of  the  sigilli^n.  To  make 
this  clear  let  us  suppose  that  the  missioner  had  heard  the 
general  confession  before  the  secular  priest  narrated  to  him 
tbe  case  of  reservation.  Would  not  dapger  of  discovery 
of  the  penitent  in  this  case  make  the  priest  guilty, 
at  least  objectively,  of  a  violation  of  tbe  sigjllum  ?  I^hm- 
kuhl,'  and  Genicot'  hold  that  there  would  be  at  least  an 
objective  violation  of  the  sigillum.  We  see  no  substantial 
difiE^enoe  between  danger  exi^tix^g  by  reason  of  f  ^past 
confession  and  danger  existing  by  reason  of  a  fixture  con- 
fession. Moreover,  it  is  very  important  to  provide  lor  the 
ii^eedom  of  future  confessions.  But  the  action  of  the 
secular  priest  was  certify  of  such  a  nature  as  to  diyijnish 
this  freedom.  So  we  believe  that  there  was  a  vioUtion  of 
the  sigillum  in  the  case  mentioned  by  our  cprrespqndent. 

We  agree  with  01^  correspQ];^lent  so  f^  as  to  IpM^d  t^iat 

I      JJIJI     IIJUJ      LlltUIJ  !JPU  JJ  J  1      Jl.JlJl  .IIJJJI'I      'IIU'I     Ml^ 

■JLe^anknkl.  ii.,  n.  46$. 

*  Cmms  ConscisfUims,  ii.«  n.  554,  r.  a. 

•/Wd..  ii..  p.  373. 
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if  there  were,  morally  speaking,  no  such  danger  in  existence 
there  would  be  no  violation  of  the  sigiUum,  because  we 
see  nothing  to  cause  a  gravamen  to  the  penitent,  or  to 
make  the  tribunal  ol  penance  '  odiosum."  Perhaps  our 
correspondent  means  to  speak  of  such  a  case,  although  it 
seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  danger  of  discovery  does  not 
exist  in  the  case  as  stated. 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  in  fine,  that  the  absolution  given 
"by  the  secular  priest  was  altogether  invalid,  since  our  cor- 
respondent speaks  of  a  case  in  which  the  only  sin  confessed 
■was  a  reserved  sin.  If  an  unreserved  sin  were  also  confessed 
the  secular  priest  would  have  directly  absolved  the  bona  fide 
and  contrite  penitent  from  the  unreserved  sin,  and  wotUd 
have  indirectly  absolved  him  at  the  same  time  from  the 
reserved  sin.  This  indirect  absolution  would  have  left 
intact  the  obhgation  of  subsequentiy  obtaining  direct 
absdutioa  from  the  reserved  sin. 

J.  M.  Harty. 

UTURGY 

THS  OOirFBA.TBBIfIT7  OF  OSBISTIAH  DOOTBtNB 

In  the  June  number  of  the  I.  E.  Record  was  published 
the  very  remarkable  and  important  Encyclical  Letter  of 
His  Holiness  Pius  X  on  the  teaching  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
The  same  issue  of  the  I.  E.  Record  contained  an  article 
in  which  were  noted  the  salient  features  of  this  document 
so  far  as  it  merits  the  practical  attention  of  the  clergy 
whom  it  principally  concerns.  Having  drawn,  in  the 
course  of  his  Letter,  a  sad  but  vivid  picture  of  the  terrible 
consequences  to  modern  society  resulting  from  the  pre- 
prevailing  ignorance  of  religious  truth,  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
concludes  by  laying  down  certain  regulations  the  observ- 
ance of  which  is  designed  to  aid  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
evils  which  flows  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  doctrines 
of  our  Faith.  These  regulations  (subject  to  the  modifica- 
tions that  may  be  granted  for  particular  countries)  are  to 
be  observed  throughout  the  universal  Church.     That  the 
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obligation  imposed  by  them  is  serious,  no  one  is  permitted 
to  doubt  who  reads  these  words  :  *  Nolentes  igitur,  Venera- 
biles  Fratres,  huic  gravissimo  supremi  apostolatus  officio 
satisfacere  atque  imimi  paremque  modum  in  re  tanta 
ubique  esse ;  suprema  Nostra  auctoritate,  quae  sequimtur, 
in  diocesibus  universis  observanda  et  exsequenda  consti- 
tuimus  districteque  mandamus.' 

These  rules  are  six  in  niunber,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
issue  of  the  I.  E.  Record  already  referred  to.  With  one 
of  these  we  are  directly  concerned  just  now.  Rule  4 
directs : — 

In  omnibus  et  singulis  paroeciis  consociatio  canonice  insti- 
tuatur,  cui  vulgo  nomen  Congregatio  Doctrinae  Christianae, 
E&  parochiy  praesertim  ubi  sacerdotum  numerus  sit  exiguus, 
adjutores  in  catechesi  tradenda  laicos  habebunt  qui  se  huic 
dedent  magisterio  tum  studio  ^loriae  Dei,  tum  ad  sacras  lucran- 
das  indulgentias,  quas  Romam  Pontifices  largissime  tribuerunt. 

To  give  effect  to  this  imperative  instruction  a  branch  of 
the  Confraternity  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  must  be  estab- 
lished in  each  Parish,  and  as  this  Association  is  not  well 
known  in  this  country,  it  wiU  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
our  readers  some  few  facts  about  its  history,  constitution, 
scope  and  aim,  the  method  of  canonical  erection,  and  the 
indulgences  with  which  it  has  been  enriched  from  time  to 
time  by  successive  Pontiffs. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CONFRATERNITY  ^ 

The  inroads  which  error  and  heresy  made  on  the  Faith 
during  the  progress  of  the  pretended  Reformation  on  the 
Continent  being  justly  attributed  to  defective  religious 
training  and  education,  serious  efforts  began  to  be  made 
at  the  time  to  remedy  these  defects  and  to  provide  the 
faithful  with  a  solid  groimdwork  of  Christian  teaching. 
These  movements  enlisted  the  support  of  many  good,  pious 
sons  of  the  Church.  Among  those  who  believed  that  the 
mists  of  religious  error  would  disappear  before  the  strong 

'CI.  AnakOu  Jm.  Poni.,  ww.  3,  p.  998:  Hdyot,  Hist.  DH  Ordm 
lUUgUuM;  Diet.  Caik. 
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light  of  Catholic  truth,  and  that  the  most  effective  barrier 
against  the  advance  of  heresy  was  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  Catechism,  was  a  Milanese  nobleman  named  Marco 
Cusani.  Gathering  around  him  in  the  year  1560,  a  number 
of  Priests  and  laymen,  actuated  by  a  like  zeal,  he  formed 
a  society  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  truths  of  faith 
to  children,  and  adults,  who  were  ignorant  of  them,  in  the 
churches  on  Sundays  and  Holidays.  During  this  year  Cusani 
came  to  Rome.  Here  the  same  good  work  engaged  the 
earnest  efforts  of  himself  and  numerous  willing  associates. 
Their  noble  labours  were  appreciated  by  the  reigning  Pontifl, 
Pius  IV,  who,  to  give  freer  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  good 
work,  assigned  to  the  band  of  workers  the  Churdi  of  St. 
Appolinaire  as  the  scene  of  their  operations.  It  was  hsre 
that  Caesar  Baronius  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  workers  ^ad 
helped  them  by  counsel  and  example.  The  Confntteniity 
grew  in  numbers,  and  its  activities  also  ^read  to  B^any 
parts  in  the  environs  of  Rome.  In  1567  Pius  V,  lecqfpuxoi 
its  usefulness,  granted  special  favours  to  those  who  became 
its  members,  and  ordered  that  branches  of  the  ctw/rirte 
should  be  established  in  every  parish. 

In  1586  the  original  founder  was  ordained  a  Priest,  and 
retired  to  a  house  near  the  Sixtine  Bridge,  where  he  was 
later  on  joined  by  others,  A  sort  of  community  life  was 
established.  This,  it  would  seem,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Fathers  of  Christian  Doctrine,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Confraternity  whose  members,  living  in  the 
world,  consisted  of  secular  Priests  and  lay  persons  of  both 
sexes.  Pope  Gregory  XIII  augmented  the  privileges  of 
the  Sodality,  and  gave  over  to  it  the  Church  of  St.  Agatha. 
In  the  beginning  the  secular  and  religious  branches  were 
united  under  the  government  of  a  common  Protector,  who 
had  under  him  four  Definitors,  two  of  whom  were  chosen 
from  the  Fathers,  and  two  from  the  confreres.  Afterwards 
a  dual  regimen  succeeded  to  the  united  system,  and  the 
name  of  Provost  was  given  to  the  head  of  the  Congregation, 
while  a  President  ruled  over  the  Confraternity.     The  latter 
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had  at  his  service  a  number  of  subordinate  officials,  who  in 
their  various  capacities  as  Visitors,  Councillors,  Deputies, 
Ushers,  and  Masters  helped  materially  to  promote  the 
final  objects  of  the  Association.  In  1596  Clement  VIII 
commissioned  Cardinal  Bellarmine  to  draw  up  a  simple 
catechism  to  be  used  for  imiformity  sake  in  all  the  schools 
within  the  pale  of  the  organii^ation.  Paul  V  became  the 
joint  Protector  of  the  tvro  Orders,  and  decreed  that  for  the 
future  this  office  ^ould  be  dischai'ged  by  the  Cardinal 
Vicar  of  Rome.  Th^  same  PontiflE,  by  the  Bull  Ex  credito 
Nobis,  erected  the  Confraternity  into  an  Arch-Confraternity 
with  powers  of  affiUating  other  branches.  Subsequent 
Popes  increased  the  spiritual  favours  enjoyed  by  the 
members  of  the  Arch-Confraternity,  and  we  find  Urban 
VIII,  Innocent  X,  and  Clement  X,  strengthening  the 
Society  and  enhancing  its  efficacy  for  good  by  the  addition 
of  new  rules  and  constitutions. 

Although  the  Fathers  of  Christian  Doctrine  form  an 
institution  which  is  distinct  from  the  Arch-Confraternity, 
(the  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  members  of  each  organiza- 
tion being  such  as  are  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  life 
they  respectively  lead),  yet  the  principal  end  and  aim  of 
bolh  is  identical,  and  each  endeavours,  in.  its  own  way,  to 
secure  the  reUgious  education  of  the  young,  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  ignorant  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth. 

P.   MORRISROE. 
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DOCUMENTS 
BBsoLirrioirs  ot  thb  ibish  hibbabost 

IRISH  IN  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS.  THB  TREASURY  AND  THE 
BOARD  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION.  ATTENDANCE  OP  CATHOUCS 
AT  NON-CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS.  EMIGRATION  AND  ITS  ATTEN- 
DANT EVILS.      THE  EARTHQUAKES  IN  ITALY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland 
at  Maynooth,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  October  the  loth 
and  nth,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
and  sent  for  publication  : — 

I. 

Earnestly  as  the  Bishops  desire  to  encourage  and  develop 
the  teaching  of  Irish  in  the  College  of  Maynooth  and  in  the 
Diocesan  Seminaries,  they  have  to  regard  it  as  to  a  large  extent 
impossible  to  have  effect  given  to  the  resolutions  frequently 
passed  by  them  in  reference  to  this  matter,  so  long  as  the  language 
is  not  generally  taught  in  the  National  Schools  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Managers,  therefore,  are  earnestly  exhorted  to  have 
their  teachers  trained  for  the  teaching  of  Irish,  and  to  see  that 
it  is  taught  in  their  schools. 

II. 

Entirely  S5mipathizing,  as  we  do,  with  the  members  of  the 
Gaelic  League  in  their  effort  to  maintain  and  to  extend  the 
teaching  of  Irish  in  the  National  Schools,  we  join  with  them 
in  deploring  the  declared  intention  of  the  Treasury  to  with- 
draw the  fees  which,  for  some  time,  have  been  paid  for  the 
teaching  of  this  subject. 

III. 

We  believe  that  certain  recent  proceedings  of  the  National 
Board  afford  evidence  of  the  absolute  necessity,  in  the  interests 
of  Irish  education,  of  the  appointment  of  Commissioners,  of 
whom  the  majority,  and  not,  as  at  present,  a  small  minority. 
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will  understand  the  educational  needs  of  the  country,  and  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  principles  and  sentiments  of  the  mass 
of  the  population. 

IV. 

We  desire  to  associate  ourselves  with  our  brethren,  the 
Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  the  Province  of  Westminster,  in 
the  warning  which  they  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  issue 
against  the  frequentation  by  Catholics  of  non-Catholic  schools. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  believe  that  this  evil  exists  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  amongst  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  Their 
spirit  of  faith  and  their  religious  instincts,  without  any  special 
instruction  of  ours,  have  been  sufficent  to  protect  the  great  body 
of  our  people  from  so  un-Catholic  and  perilous  a  course  of  action. 

Yet  there  may  be  cases  which,  if  left  unrebuked,  might 
lead  to  ruinous  consequences  for  the  children,  boys  or  girls, 
immediately  concerned,  and  become  a  cause  of  scandal  to 
others.  As  things  now  are  in  Ireland,  there  is  an  ample  supply 
of  gopd  secondary  Catholic  schools,  and  nothing  but  an  utter 
indifference  to  the  interests  of  religion  can  explain  the  conduct 
of  parents  who,  for  some  imaginary  social  or  educational  ad- 
vantage, expose  the  faith  of  their  children  to  the  imminent 
dangers  by  which  they  must  be  surrounded  whilst  being  educated 
in  non-Catholic  schools. 

V. 

For  many  years  past,  the  saddest  aspect  of  Irish  affairs 
has  been  reflected  in  the  stream  of  emigration  from  every  part 
of  the  country.  Hence,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  we  have 
publicly  appealed  to  our  young  people  not  to  allow  Uiemsdves 
to  be  allured  by  the  enticements  with  which  letters  from 
America  are  so  frequently  filled,  to  rush  into  the  dangers  of 
life  in  foreign  cities  where  too  often  the  measure  of  success 
falls  far  short  of  the  high  expectations  of  the  emigrant,  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  leave  us  do  not  suciqeed 
at  aU. 

In  this  earnest  advice  the  best  friends  of  our  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  not  failed  to  exi>ress  their 
complete  concurrence.  But  still  the  process  of  natio^ial  ex- 
haustion continues  almost  unabated ;  and,  whilst  it  is  not  'oiir 
present  purpose  to  dwell  on  the  pressing  need  of  utilising  the 
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iBBd  ukd  tbe  Msouroes  of  the  countrjr  bo  as  to  «n^<^  tito  pteo^ 
at  hcHne,  or  to  insiBt  on  the  extent  to  which  capaMfl  fcMunea^ 
charged  with  responsibility  and  fortified  with'  medtw  and  au- 
thority to  open  up  the  native  sources  of  wealth,  conld  find  a 
remedy  for  this  ruinous  depletion,  in  the  existing  state  of  things 
the  doty  devdveS  upon  us  of  warning  youthful  emigrants  against 
certain  perils,  which,  though  not  inherent  in  emigration,  have 
been  only  too  frequently  dissociated  with  it  in  the  past. 

We  need  only  give  a  brief  summary  of  them  here,  leaving 
[t  to  the  zeal  and  wisdom  of  our  priests  to  set  them  forth  be- 
comingly at  greater  length,  and  in  a  way  that  their  flocks  will 
readily  be  able  to  follow : — 

(1)  While  gifts  from  land  nedghbouTS  are  an  appropriate 
axpres^iMi  <^  friendly  feeling,  gatherings  at  night  that  wonld 
interfere  with  the  sleep  of  a  person  going  on  board,  and^  much 
mon^  drinking  assemblies,  are  not  only  cmd,  bat  eatiniy 
out  of  place  in  the  drcumstances. 

(2)  Girl  emigrants  should  be  most  careful  not  to  fotlD  ac- 
quaintances with  men  on  board  who  are  strangers,  «4ietfaer 
they  be  passengers  or  ship-hands,  and  they  ought  to  be  far  too 
self-respecting  to  accept  treats  of  any  kind  from  them. 

(3)  On  landing  at  Ellis  Island,  Irish  girls  should  look  to 
the  offices  of  the  Mission  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  for  guidance, 
and  never  trust  themselves  independently  to  the  direction  of 
persons  who  offer  to  befriend  them  as  relatives  or  acquaintances 
from  the  same  neighbourhood  in  Ireland. 

(4)  Apart  from  the  danger  of  deception,  which  is  a  very  real 
one,  parents  at  home  should  recollect  that  not  every  relative 
or  neighbour  or  friend  of  theirs  in  America  is  qualified  in  him- 
self and  his  surroundings  for  the  responsibility  of  safe-guarding 
the  unsuspecting  innocence  of  youthful  emigrants.  Hence  in 
every  instance  the  decision  of  the  Ellis  Island  authorities  should 
be  final  for  Irish  girls,  as  regards  destination,  overland  journey, 
and  travelling  companionship. 

Hiese  are  the  chief  dangers  attending  emigration  to  which 
we  wish  the  clergy  to  direct  the  earnest  attention  of  their  flocks  ; 
and  the  better  to  give  effect  to  the  purpose  which  all  have 
so  much  at  heart,  we  direct  that  until  further  notice  this  short 
statement  be  read  from  the  altar  at  the  principal  Mass  in  all 
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churches  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  months  of  February,  March, 
and  S^tember  each  year. 


APPEAL  BY  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  AND  BISHOPS  OF  IRELAND. 

The  following  appeal  for  aid  for  the  sufferers  from  the  recent 
disastrous  earthquakes  in  the  South  of  Italy  has  been  issued 
by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  recently  assembled 
at  Haynooth : — 

We  have  lately  received  from  the  venerable  prelates  of  the 
South  of  Italy  many  pitiful  letters  making  earnest  appeal  to 
the  Irish  Bishops  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  af9icted  people 
in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  calamity  which  the  recent  earth* 
quiJces  have  brought  upon  their  cMoceses. 

No  wotds,  they  tell  us,  can  adequately  de&oribe  the  sufiEerings 
of  the  people.  Throughout  wide  atieas,  thousdnds  ef  families 
are  homeless;  their  churches  tod  hospitals  are  wholly  or 
practicallj)^  destroyed ;  and  famine  smd  pestilence  are  brooding 
over  large  and  populous  districts.  It  wiU  need,  we  are  toldi 
very  large  sums  from  all  quarters  to  bring  effective  help  tb 
those  a£9icted  populations ;  and  even  the  smallest  hdp  from 
individuals  will  be  thankfully  received. 

We  believe  that  the  Irish  people,  many  of  whom  aro  tbrai' 
selves  no  strangers  to  suffering,  will  not  be  htsensible  to  this 
earnest  appeal ;  and  we  confidently  hcqpe  that  those  especially 
to  whom  God  has  given  more  abundant  means  will  send  some 
effective  hdp  to  the  afflicted  people  of  Southern  Italy ^  It  is 
an  act  of  the  highest  charity,  and  the  Bishops  throughout 
Ireland  will  gladly  take  charge  of  any  subscriptions  they  may 
receive  for  this  purpose,  and  will  duly  transmit  them,  through 
his  Eminence  Cardinal  Logue,  to  the  Holy  See. 

(Signed), 

i|i  Michael  Cardinal  Logue.  Chairman. 
4^  Richard  Alphonsus,  ) 

Bishop  of  Waierfori  and  Lisntore,  L  ^  JJ^^ 
*J0HN,  [  Meeting. 

Bishop  of  Elphin,  ) 
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POWBB8  OOVFBBBBD  OHf  TKB  IBZSH  BISHOPS  TO  WULMT 
OMMTAXm  DISPJOrOATIOVB  XM  TKB  BBaXnULTZOVS  ZJkZD 
DOWB  IH  TKB  POPB'8  BVOTOIJOAZi  « OB  THB  TBAOKZVO 
OP  0HBI8TZAB  DOOTBIITB' 

S.   CONGREGAZIONE   DE  PROPAGANDA  FIDE 

PfotocoUo  N.  67152. 

MENTIONEM  FACIAS  QUAESO  HUJUS  NUMERI  IN  TUA  RESPONSIONE. 
ON  PRIE  DE  CITER  CE  MfiME  NUMERO  DANS  LA  R^PONSE. 

OGGETTO 

RoMA,   24  Julii,  1905. 
Erne,  ac  Revme.  Dne.  mi  Obstne, 

Litteris  diei  19  superioris  measis  Junii  Eminentia  Toa, 
nomine  etiam  caeteronim  Antistitmn  Hibemiconim,  signifi- 
cabat  non  mediocres  difficultates  obstare,  attentis  renim  et 
locorum  adjunctis,.  quominus  in  Hibemia  adamussim  serventor, 
quoad  tempus  ipsom  et  modum,  ea  omnia  quae  in  Encydids 
Litteris  de  Christiana  doctrina  tradenda  nuper  Summus 
Pontifex  constituebat. 

Quapropter  eadem  Eminentia  Tua  implorabat  ut  Episcopi 
Hibemiae,  salva  semper  sabluberrimae  illius  legis  substantia, 
cum  sms  parochis  dispensare  possent  circa  ea  quae  respiciunt 
tempus  et  modum  adimplendi  mandata  apostolica,  quae  in 
memoratis   Litteris   Encyclicis   inculcantur. 

Quae  omnia  ab  Eminentia  Tua  exposita  atque  implorata 
quum  relata  fuerint  Sanctitati  Suae  in  Audientia  diei  18  ver- 
tentis  mensis  Julii,  Summus  Pontifex  oblatae  ei  petitioni  benigne 
adnuit,  ita  tamen  ut  ea  quae  nuper  Ipse  praescripsit,  quaeque 
ab  ipso  pastorali  officio  animarum  dimanant,  quoad  ipsam  rei 
substantiam,  sancte  costodiantur  diligenterque  serventur. 
Interim,  occasione  hac  utor  ut  mei  obsequii  sensus  in  Te  pro- 
feram  atque  manus  tuas  humillime  deosculer. 
Eminentiae  Tuae  Revmae., 

Humillimus.  obsqmus.  servus  verus. 

Fr.  J.  M.  Card.  Gom,  Praef., 

Ai.oisius  Veccia,  Secrius. 
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TKB  OirSTOX  OV  WBAKIHO  THB  8T0LB  IN  OKOIB  AJfD  THB 

OOPB  AT  VB8PJBB8 

E   SACRA  CONGRBGATIONE  RITUUM 
ORIOLEN 

REPROBANTUR    CONSUETUDINES    INDUCTAE     RELATE    AD     USUM 
STOLAE  IN  CHORO  ET  PLUVIALIUM  IN  VESPERIS 

Revmus.  Dnus.  loannes  Haura  y  Gelabert,  Episooptis  Orio- 
lensiSy  vehementer  exoptans  at  Rubricae  et  Decreta,  quae  ad 
divinom  cultum  spectant,  rite  serventoTy  Sacrae  Rituum  Con- 
gregationi  ea,  quae  sequuntur,  humiliter  exposuit : 

In  Cathedral!  ecdesia  Orioleusi  inde  ab  anno  1626  adest 
consuetude,  vi  cuius  Canonicus  Hebdomadarius  utitur  stola  in 
omnibus  Horis  canonids  persolvendis.  Item  diebus  in  quibus 
iuxta  Caeremoniale  Episcoponun  assumenda  sunt  pluvialia, 
accipiuntur  hoc  modo :  Hebdomadarius  habens  stolam  supra 
mozzetam,  manet  in  habitu  chorali  usque  ad  hymnum  infra 
cuius  cantum  accipit  pluviale ;  duo  benefidati  in  festis  minus 
solemnibuSy  simul  cum  duobus  Canonicis  in  solemnioribus,  illud 
accipiunt  in  principio  Vesperarum,  sed  tam  omnes  isti  quam 
Hebdomadarius  pluviale  assumunt  in  ipso  choro  quin  in  sacris- 
tiam  conveniant ;  tempore  vero  incensationis  idem  Hebdoma- 
darius assodatur  ad  altare  a  duobus  aliis  Benefidatis  simplici 
habitu  chorali  indutis.  Tandem  in  fine  Vesperarum  omnes» 
qui  pluvialia  assumpserunt,  ilia  deponunt  quin  e  choro  egre- 
diantur.  Nunc  vero  cum  circa  legitimitatem  harum  consue- 
tudinimi  graves  dubitationes  exortae  sint  nuperrime  et  inter 
ipsos  Capitulares  non  conveniat  quid  agendum  sit,  idem 
Ordinarius  ad  omnem  ambiguitatem  et  inquietudinem  e  medio 
toUendam  insequentium  dubiorum  solutionem  a  S.  C.  expetivit  '• 
nempe : 

I.  An  huiusmodi  usus  stolae,  saltem  attenta  perantiqaa 
consuetudine,  uti  legitimus  sit  habendus  ideoque  servandus  ? 

II.  An  vi  eiusdem  consuetudinis,  Hebdomadarius  possit 
manere  in  habitu  chorali  usque  ad  hymnum  et  tunc  assumere 
pluviale  ? 

III.  An  pluvialia  in  Vesperis  solemnibus  possint  assumi  et 
deponi  in  ipso  choro  quin  necesse  sit  in  sacristiam  convenire  ? 
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'     IV.  An,  qtii  assistant  Hebdomadario  tempore 

debeant  esse  iidem  qui  ab  initio  parati  teemnt,  vd  pos^t  esse 

duo  alii  Benefidati  simplid  habitu  diorali  induti  ? 

V.  An  snstiaeri  possit  consuetude^  ut  du»  Canonid,  absente 
Episcopo,  induantur  pluvialibus  ad  fungendiim  munere  assis- 
tentium  in  diebus  solemnioribus  prout  in  hac  Cathedrali  oonsue- 
tiim  fuit  pro  Vesperis  ? 

Et  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatio,  ad  relationem  subscripti 
Seoretani,  exquisita  etiam  sententia  Commissionis  Liturgicae» 
reque  diligenter  expensa,  rescribendum  censnit : 

Ad  L  Kegativt  tuxta  decretum  n.  1275  DalwuMarum  4 
Augusti  1663  ad  3. 

Ad  n  et  III  Negative^  et  servetur  Caeremoniale  Episcoporunb 
lib.  11^  cap^  III,  n.  i,  2^  3  et  4. 

Ad  IV.  AfimuUive  ad  primam  partem ;  negative  ad  seamdasi, 
et  servandum  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum,  loco  dtato  n.  10. 

Ad  V.  Negative  iuxta  decretum  n.  1391  PapiefU  20  lulii 
1669  ad  3. 

ktqne  ita  rescripsit.    Die  30  Maii  1905. 

A.  Card.  Tripepi,  Pro-Praef. 

X^m     ^P     0« 

lifi  D.  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secret, 
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NOTICES  OP   BOOKS 
GuAT  Catholic  Layubn.    By  John  J.  Horg^.    Duldin : 
Catholic  Truth  Society  of   Icelw^*  ^  t^w^  Al^hey 
Street.     1905. 

The  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Ireland  is  to  be  warmly 
congratuUted  on  the  producti«i  of  this  very  useful  volume. 
Mr.  Horgan  is  doing  one  man'^  part  to  counteract  the  evil 
effects  of  the  anti-CathoUc  literature  with  which  the  country 
|s  Sopded.  In  the  work  before  us  he  gives  very  interesting 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  Andreas  Hofer,  Garcia  Moreno,  Frederic 
Ozanam,  Montalembert,  Frederick  Lucas,  Windthorst,  Pasteur, 
and.  Daniel  O'Connell.  The  perusal  of  such  works  as  this  must 
have  a  stimulating  and  insuring  effect  on  the  youth  of  our 
country.  It  is  wdl  thf^t  CathoUc  ideals  should  be  thus  pre- 
sented to  us,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  in  the  concrete. 

The  labour  involved  in  writing  a  work  of  this  kind  is  like 
mercy.  It  blesses  him  who  gives  as  well  as  those  wlio  receive. 
Mr.  Horgan  himself  must  feel  that  his  labour,  from  every  point 
of  view,  has  been  well  spent.  Nobody  but  a  cultravd  and 
well-educated  Catholic  could  have  turned  out  so  ezcdlent  a 
volume ;  and  it  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  author  that  his 
book  as  it  goes  around  under  the  patronage  of  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society  will  influence  for  good  thousands  of  his  comtry- 
men  at  home  and  abroad.  Our  sincere  thanks  aqd  Qut  qw- 
gratutatiims  to  tum  as  well  as  to  the  Society. 

J.  F.  H. 

Compendium  Teeologle  Moraus  ad  M^teh  P.  Gdxy. 
Auctore  A.  Bulot,  S.J.    Parisiis:  Caatenna,n.    s  vols- 

In  recent  times  many  works  wi  Moral  Thedogy  have 
appeared  from  different  sources.  Some  of  these  worts  are 
undoubtedly  of  great  vaule  to  students  of  theology.  Others 
are  of  very  httle  value  indeed.  The  work  before  as  belong 
to  neither  category.  It  is  a  compendium  which  is  of  moderate 
value.    Although  it  cannot  rival  the  works  of  masters  like 
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Lehmkuhl  and  Genicot,  still  it  has  merits  which  make  it  useful 
to  students  who  desire  clearness  in  conjunction  with  accuracy. 
The  work  is  practically  a  revision  of  Gury.  It  brings  Gury 
up  to  date.  It  contains  nearly  all  of  the  most  recent  decrees 
on  important  subjects. 

Needless  to  say,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  up 
for  examination  the  details  of  a  work  which  differs  little  from 
the  numerous  volumes  of  a  similar  kind  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  recent  times.  Yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  asking 
why  some  decrees  of  importance  have  been  omitted.  We  may 
mention  specially  the  decree  of  the  Holy  Ofl&ce  (gth  November, 
1898),  about  the  sufficiency  of  actual  habitation  in  a  place  for 
six  months  to  give  proof  of  a  quasi-domicile  without  any  inquiry 
being  necessary  in  regard  to  the  intention  of  remaining  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  We  mention  this  case  because  some 
canonists  of  very  great  authority  omit  this  decree.  Wem«,  in 
his  recent  valuable  work  on  Matrimony,  does  not  mention  it. 
Neither  does  Ojetti  mention  it.  We  wonder  if  these  authorities 
have  any  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  decree. 

The  publishers  deserve  a  word  of  praise  for  the  excellent 

manner  in  which  the  volumes  are  brought  out. 

J.  M.  H. 

SuMMULA  PHiLOSOPHiiE  ScHOLASTiCAE  ill  usum  adolesccn- 
tium  Seminarii  Beatae  Mariae  de  Monte  Melleario 
concinnata.  Vol.  III.  (Pars  prior):  Theologia  Naturalis. 
Price  2s. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  this 
latest  addition  to  the  Mount  Melleray  series  of  handbooks  of 
Philosophy.  It  displays  the  same  clearness  and  simplicity  of 
exposition,  the  same  cogency  of  reasoning,  and  the  same  wealth 
of  apt  quotation  from  modern  works  in  the  vernacular,  as  char- 
acterize the  volumes  already  reviewed  in  these  pages.  We 
trust  that  the  volume  on  Ethics  will  appear  in  due  course,  and 
that  it  will  be  up  to  the  high  standard  of  scholarship  marked  by 
the  present  volume  and  the  preceding  ones.  We  may  then 
congratulate  the  gifted  and  painstaking  author  on  having 
accomplished  a  work  of  very  considerable  merit  and  of  un- 
doubted utiUty  in  the  domain  of  Xatholic  Philosophy. 

P.  C. 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED 

Early   ChrisUan    Ireland.     By    Eleanor    Hull.     London 
David  Nutt. 

L'Annee  ies  Malades.  By  the  Comtesse  de  Flavigny.  Paris  : 
Lethielleux. 

Christ  the  Preacher.  By  Rev.  D.  S«  Phelan.  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 
Herder. 

Addresses  to  Cardinal  Newman,  with  his  Replies.  Edited  by 
Rev.  W.  P.  Neville.    London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  G). 

The  Tragedy  of  Calvary.  By  Rev.  J  as.  L.  Meagher.  New 
York :  Catholic  Press  Association. 

Gleanings  front  a  Parson's  Diary.    London  :  Elliot  &  Stock. 

Idyls  of  Killowen.  By  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  s.j.  New 
Edition.    London  :  Burns  &  Oates. 

Theosophy  and  Christianity.  By  Ernest  R.  Hull,  s.j. 
London :  CathoUc  Truth  Society. 

Paris  Manuscript  of  St.  Patrick's  Latin  Writings.  By 
Newport  J.  D.  White.    Dublin  :  Hodges  &  Figgis. 

THE  CATHOLIC   REVIEWS 

The  Dublin  Review — October,  1905. 

'  Henry  III  and  the  Church/  by  Rev.  F.  E.  Ross  ;  *  Universals 
and  the  Illative  Sense,'  by  Rev.  Francis  Aveling,  d.d.  ;  *  Nelson 
and  Napoleon  in  1905,'  by  A.  St.  Leger  Westall ;  *  Religious 
Influences  in  London,'  by  Rev.  Dom  Henry  Norbert  Birt,  o.s.b.  ; 
'  The  Conscience  of  Rationalism,'  by  A.  B.  Sharpe,  m.a.  ;  *  Dicuil, 
an  Irish  Monk  of  the  Ninth  Century,'  by  Marius  Esposito  ;  *  Some 
Popish  Traitors,'  by  R.  E.  Frandllon ;  *  Joseph  Goerres,  His 
Work  and  His  Friends,'  by  Miss  J.  M.  Stone.  We  understand 
that  from  January  next  the  Editorship  of  the  Dublin  Review 
passes  into  the  very  capable  hands  of  Wilfrid  Ward,  Esq.,  ll.d. 

Revue  Benedictine.    Maredsons^  Belgium — 4  Octobre,  1905. 

'  A  I'Universite  d'Oxford  le  29  Junii,  1905 ;'  *  L'Avent 
Liturgique,'  Dom  Femand  Cabrol ;  '  Sermon  de  Saint  Cesaire 
dans  le  Concordia  Regularum*  Dom  Anselme  Mauser ;  '  Textes 
Inddits  relatifs  au  Symbole  de  la  vie  Chrdtienne/  Dom  Germain 
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Morier  ;  '  La  Disgrace  de  Carafa,'  Dom  Rene  Ancel 
d'Histoire  B6niSdictine,'   Dom  Ursmer  Berii^re. 

The  Catholic  World.  New  York— October,  igog. 
'Missions  in  Norway  and  Sweden,'  by  Abb^  Felix  Klein; 
'  St.  Ignatius  ol  Loyola,'  by  William  Barry,  d-D.  ;  '  Her  l^ady-  I 
ship,'  by  Katharine  Tynan  ; '  Austria-Hungary,' by  Rftifi  Henry; 
■  Followers  of  Dorcas,'  by  M.  F.  Quinlan  ;  '  The  Convert,"  by 
Maurice  Francis  Egan  ;  'The  New  Industrial  Italy,'  by  J.  C. 
Monaghan  ; '  Danny's  Friday,'  by  Gilbert  Turner  ;  '  The  Sower,' 
by  Katherine  Bregy ;  'Before  Cromwell  came  to  Ireland,'  by 
Wm.  F,  Dennehy;  'The  Cambridge  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,'  by  James  J.  Fox,  d.d. 

Anakcta  BoUandiana.  Brussels — ^Tom.  xxiv.,  Fasc.  iii. 
'  Passio  Sancti  Dioscori,'  Dom  H.  Quentin,  O.S.B. ;  '  La  Date 
de  la  F«te  des  Ss.  Felix  et  Regula,"  Alb.  Poncelet ;  *  Historia 
Sancti  Abramii  ex  Apographo  Arabico,'  Paulus  Peeteis ;  '  1,8 
Lettre  de  Pierre  Romano  au  Pape  Pie  11.  sur  !e  Martyre  du  B. 
Antonie  de  Rivoli.' 

The  Messenger.  New  York — October,  1905. 
'  The  Reformers  and  the  Persecution  of  Heretics,'  by 
H.  G.  Gauss  ;  '  Fuentarabia.'  by  P.  Swan  ;  '  Tara  of  the  Kings,' 
by  Cathal  O'Byme  ; '  Current  Notes  on  Art,'  by  Gabriel  Powers  ; 
'  Homeric  Studies,'  by  Henry  Browne,  s.j. ;  '  Trammelings,'  by 
by  G.  P.  Curtis.     Chronicle  of  News, 


THE    ADDRESS  OF    THE    AUSTRALIA  ^YNOD 

IT  was  a  noble  and  beautiful  inspiration  that  moved  the 
'  Third  Plenary  Sjmod  of  Australia,'  under  the  guid- 
ance of  its  Apostolic  Delegate,  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Moran,  to  send  an  address  to  *  The  Venerable  Hier- 
archy *  of  what  may  lawfully  be  called,  with  due  acknowledg- 
ment of  greater  daims,  the  '  Mother  Church '  of  Ireland. 
Assuredly  there  is  no  Irish  Catholic  whose  heart  will  not  be 
moved  by  this  solemn  tribute  of  love  to  the  land  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  nobody  who  will  not  wish  in  some  measure 
to  make  Ireland  worthy  of  the  love  of  which  that  historic 
document  is  the  pledge. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Australian  Ssmod  give,  as  it  were, 
an  account  of  their  labours  to  those  whom  they  have  left 
at  home  in  Ireland.  They  tell  of  their  troubles,  their 
struggles,  their  progress.  They  proclaim  that  the  majority 
of  their  docks,  being  Irish  by  birth  or  descent,  are  earnestly 
and  affectionately  devoted  to  the  religious  and  national 
interests  of  their  mother-land.  They  rejoice  and  glory  in 
the  marvellous  fruitfulness  of  her  faith  at  home  and  abroad 
throughout  the  universe. 

We  in  Ireland  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  wonderful 
success  that  has  crowned  the  labours  of  our  missionaries 
in  modem  as  well  as  in  ancient  times. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Irish  Church  Ftiddin,  Kilian, 
Virgilius,  Columbanus,  Gall,  Donatus,  Cathaldus,  Livinus, 

'  Foi:  Tnt  of  AddNM  m*  p.  jeot 
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Kumold,  Florentius,  Arbogast,  Erard,  Mahanus  Scotus, 
Dysibod,  Wiro,  Fiacrius,  Fursaeus,  and  a  host  of  others 
made  their  mark  on  the  churches  of  the  Continent. 
To-day  their  worthy  successors  are  to  be  found  from 
Sydney  to  New  York,  and  from  Madras  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Cathedrals  of  St.  Patrick  have  arisen,  from 
the  heights  of  Melbourne  to  the  '  Golden  Gate '  of 
California.  Wherever  the  Irish  exiles  congregate  there  the 
Church  is  strong,  the  people  are  generous,  the  faith  is  pure, 
the  noble  influences  of  religion  dignify  the  joys  of  family 
life  and  shed  comfort  and  bappmess  at  the  fir^de. 

Whatever  about  the  past,  whose  great  roll  of  missionaiy 
saints  is  enshrined  in  our  national  calendar,  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  in  modem  times  at  least  no  more  illustrious 
apostle  has  ever  left  the  shores  of  Ireland  than  the  great 
churchman  who  sends,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren  in 
Australia,  this  loving  message  to  the  '  Venerable  Hierarchy 
of  Ireland.*  '■  When  we  think  of  the  active  labours  in  the 
missionary  field  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Moran,  first  in 
Dublin,  then  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  and  finally  in 
Australia,  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  marvel  that  he  could 
have  found  time  to  produce  such  a  list  of  published  works 
as  those  which  stand  to  his  name.     Here  are  their  titles  : — 

1.  Memoirs  of  the  Most  Rev.  Oliver  Plunkett,  Archbishop 
0/  Armagh,  who  suffered  for  the  Catholic  Faith  in  1681. 
Dublin  ;  Duffy.     1861. 

2.  Essays  on  the  Origin,  Doctrines,  and  Discipline  of 
the  Early  Irish  Church.    Duffy.     1864. 

3.  History  of  the  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Dublin  since 
the  Reformation.    Duffy.     1864. 

4.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Persecutiojts  suffered  by  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  under  the  rule  of  Cromwell  and  the 
Puritans.     Duffy.     1865. 

5-  The  Episcopal  Succession  in  Ireland  during  the  Reign 
of  Elizabeth.     Kelly.     1866. 

6.  De  Regno  Hiberniae,  authors  Revmo.  D.  Petro 
Lomberdo.  Edited  with  a  prefatory  Memoir  of  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Lombard,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.     Duffy.    1868, 
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7.  Life  of  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Plunkett.    DufiEy.    1870. 

8.  Acta  Sancti  Brendani.    Kelly.     1872. 

9.  MonasUcon  Hibernicon  of  Meroyn  ArchdaU.  With 
extensive  notes.     Kelly.     1873. 

10.  Specilegium  Ossoriense.  Original  Letters  and  Papers 
illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  Irish  Church  from  the 
Reformation  to  1800.    Kelly.     1874. 

11.  Specilegium  Ossoriense.  Second  Series.  Gill  &  Son. 
1878. 

12.  Specilegium  Ossoriense.  Third  Series.  Browne  & 
Nolan.    1884. 

13.  Occasional  Essays.    Browne  &  Nolan.    1890, 

14.  History  of  the  Catholic  Churchin  Australasia.  Sydney: 
Oceanic  Publishing  Co.    2  vols.     1896. 

Nor  can  we  forget  that  Cardinal  Moran  was,  with 
Dr.  Conroy,  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  the  first  editor  of  the 
1.  E.  Record,  to  which  he  was  a  constant  contributor, 
until  the  duties  of  the  episcopate  at  Kilkenny  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  give  it  the  support  which  maintained 
it  so  well  whilst  he  was  in  Dublin.  When  it  ceased  to 
appear  for  a  few  years,  His  Eminence,  in  conjunction  with 
the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  succeeded  in  reviving 
it,  and  its  first  editor  under  the  new  auspices  was  no  other 
than  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Carr,  Archbishop  of 
Melbourne,  for  many  years  past  the  colleague  of  Cardinal 
Moran,  and  the  second  of  the  illustrious  signatories  to  the 
Address  of  the  Synod.  It  was  to  Dr.  Carr  that  we  first, 
in  fear  and  trembling,  sent  a  little  essay  for  the  I.  E.  Record 
a  good  many  years  ago.  Cardinal  Moran  has  also  founded 
the  Australasian  Record  in  Sydney,  to  which  he  is  one 
of  the  chief  contributors.  When  we  take  in  connection 
with  these  works  His  Eminence's  imwearied  labours  in 
every  department  of  Apostolic  administration  in  the 
Australian  Church,  in  which  he  has  been  so  successful, 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  his  as  a  well-filled  life,  full  of 
merit  and  virtue.  The  testimony  of  such  a  man  to  the 
Church  of  his  native  land  is  a  precious  and  welcome  tribute, 
particularly  when  it  is  supported  and  endorsed  by  the 
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Archbishop  of  Melbourne  and  all  the  venerable  Fathers  of 
the  Australian  Synod. 

The  last  sentence  in  the  message  sounds  like  an  utter- 
ance of  the  '  ages  of  faith.'  '  As  Christians  and  sons  of 
St.  Patrick,'  it  says,  '  you  as  we,  in  trial  and  in  joy,  turn 
to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Eternal  City.  There  we 
meet  in  the  unity  of  faith,  of  obedience,  and  of  love,  looking 
for  the  blessed  hope  and  coming  of  the  great  God,  and  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.' 

These  are  immortal  words,  which  will  re-echo  through 
the  centuries,  bearing  on  to  future  generations  the 
testimony  of  the  faith  of  our  day  and  time.  They  recall 
to  our  mind  the  words  of  Lacordaire  :— 

Ah  fftites  silence  I  [said  the  great  orator],  '  j'entends  an 
I<Mn  et  tout  proche,  du  sein  de  ces  muraiUes,  dn  fond  des  si^es 
et  des'^K^nnations,  j'entends  des  voix  qui  n'en  font  qa'nne, 
la  vdx  des  enfants,  des  vierges,  des  jeunes  hommes,  des  vietllards, 
des  artistes,  des  pontes,  des  philosophes,  la  voix  des  princes 
et  des  nations,  la  voix  du  temps  et  de  I'espace,  la  vox  profoode 
et  musicale  de  I'unit^.  Je  I'entends.  Elle  chante  le  cantiqne 
de  la  seule  society  des  esprits  qui  soit  ici-bas.  Elle  redit,  sans 
avoir  jamais  cess4,  cette  parole,  la  seule  stable  et  la  seule  con- 
solante,  '  Credo  in  unam  sanctam,  catholicam.  apostolkam 
ecclesiam.'  Et  moi  dont  c'est  aussi  la  fete,  moi  le  ftlsde  cette 
unit^  sans  rivage  et  sans  tache,  je  chante  avec  tous  les  autres 
et  je  redis  k  vous,  '  Credo  in  unam  sanclam,  catholicam, 
(ipostolicam  ecclesiam.' 

Yes;  the  voice  that  comes  to  us  from  the  other  end  of 
the  world,  the  echo  of  a  sacred  assembly,  is  undoubtedly 
the  voice  of  Basil  and  of  Chrysostom,  of  Augustine  and 
Cyprian,  of  Irenseus  and  Hilary,  of  Nice  and  Chalcedoii 
and  Antioch.  It  is  the  voice  of  Patrick  and  Columkille, 
of  Columbanus  and  Kilian  and  Virgilius,  of  Lawrence 
O'Toole  and  Oliver  Plunkett,  of  David  Rothe,  Thomas 
de  Burgo,  Richard  Creagh,  Dermot  O'Hurley  Malachy 
O'Queely,  Peter  Talbot,  Michael  O'Clery,  John  Colgan, 
Hugh  Ward,  Lucas  Wadding,  Thomas  Fleming,  Stephen 
White  and  Peter  Lombard.  Among  these  great  names 
that  of  Patrick  Francis  Moran  is  now  for  evermore 
inscribed.  To  him,  to  the  other  Bishops  and  Fathers  of 
the  Synod,  the  Irish  Hierarchy  are  sure  to  send^a  message 
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of  gratitude  worthy  of  the  address.  In  that  message  all 
Irish  Catholics  who  have  read  Cardinal  Moran's  letter, 
would  like  to  have  a  humble  share.  Such  interchanges 
of  regard  and  affection  confer  a  mutual  benefit :  for  on 
both  sides  they  stimulate  to  greater  activity  the  best 
impulses  of  our  Christian  nature.  If  the  Bishops  and 
clergy  and  Catholics  of  Australia  cherish  towards  the  old 
land  the  tender  and  warm-hearted  feelings  of  exiled  child- 
ren, they  may  rest  assured  that  their  devotion  is  more  than 
reciprocated,  and  that  Ireland,  depopulated  though  she  is, 
and  reduced  to  sore  straits  by  the  hard  conditions  of  her 
lot,  will  never  grudge  them  whatever  assistance  she  can 
afford  to  maintain  the  Church  in  a  position  worthy  of  the 
bright  stars  of  the  Southern  Cross. 

J.  F.  HOGAN,  D.D. 
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CATHOUC    SOOAUSM 

Its   Origin    and    Developjient 


IT  is  not  surprising  [writes  Leo  XIIP]  that  the  spirit  of 
revolutionary  change,  which  has  so  long  been  predo- 
minant in  the  nations  of  the  world,  should  have  passed 
beyond  politics,  and  made  its  influence  felt  in  the  cognate 
field  of  pohtical  economy.  The  elements  of  a  conflict  are 
unmistakable  ;  the  growth  of  industry  and  the  surprising  dis- 
coveries of  science,  the  changed  relations  of  master  and  worlanen, 
the  enormous  fortunes  of  individuals  and  the  poverty  of  the 
masses,  the  increased  self-reliance  and  the  closer  mutual  com- 
lunation  of  the  working  population,  and  finally,  a  general  moral 
deterioration.  The  momentous  seriousness  of  the  present  state 
of  things  just  now  fills  every  mind  with  painful  apprehension ; 
wise  men  discuss  it ;  practical  men  propose  schemes  ;  popular 
meetings,  legislatures,  and  sovereign  princes,  all  are  occupied 
with  it,  and  there  is  nothing  which  has  a  deeper  hold  on  pubhc 
attention. 

In  this  passage,  cited  from  his  Encyclical  on  Labour, 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  summed  up  the  elements  of  the 
serious  conflicts  between  workmen  and  employers,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  noteworthy  development  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  social  ques- 
tion is  not  a  new  one.  Among  the  Jews  of  old,  as  well  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity,  when  the  Church  was  engaged  in  a  life  and 
death  struggle  with  a  pagan  empire,  as  well  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  the  principles  of  Catholicity  dominated  the 
governments  of  the  civilized  world,  the  social  question  was 
earnestly  discussed,  and  social  agitations  were  at  times 
threatening.  But  these  movements,  though  often  marked 
by  scenes  of  violence  and  anarchy,  were  only  passing. 
It  was  reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century  to  see  the  world 
permanently  divided  into  two  apparently  irreconcilable 
camps,  that  of  Capital  and  that  of  Labour ;  to  see  the  social 

'  Papal  Encyclical  ud  Labour  (1891). 
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question  confronting  the  statesmen  of  the  world  as  the  one 
upon  which  the  future  existence  and  stability  of  their 
governments  depend. 

Political,  economic,  and  moral  causes  have  combined 
to  bring  about  the  present  crisis.  The  principles  of  liberty 
and  equality,  first  successfully  proclaimed  during  the 
French  Revolution,  paved  the  way  for  the  downfall  of 
absolutism  and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  government 
by  the  people,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  opera- 
tion of  economic  causes,  the  increased  use  of  machinery 
and  the  unrestricted  liberty  of  competition,  the  number  of 
the  poorer  class  was  daily  on  the  increase,  and  their  position 
becoming  more  unbearable,  whilst  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  world  was  gradually  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  capitalists.  In  other  words,  with  the  spread  of 
political  equality  the  social  inequality  became  daily 
more  apparent,  and  to  render  the  situation  more  alarm- 
ing religion,  which  had  so  often  before  bridged  over 
the  chasm  between  Capital  and  Labour,  and  which  might 
have  done  so  again  to-day,  despite  all  the  embittering 
influences  at  work — that  religion  was  banished  from  the 
public  life  of  the  world,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  infidel 
governments  and  infidel  universities  and  infidel  printing 
presses  to  banish  it. 

There  were  not  a  few  who  prophesied  that  with  the 
growth  of  democracy  and  of  democratic  ideals  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Catholic  Church  was  doomed.  She  had  been 
so  long  popularly  regarded  as  the  ally  of  despotic  govern- 
ments, though  in  reality  only  their  slave,  her  clergy  had 
been  so  often  looked  upon  as  guardians  of  the  rights  of 
wealth  and  property  without  any  sympathy  for  the  suffer- 
ing producer,  that  many  believed  she  could  never  reconcile 
herself  to  the  altered  conditions  of  the  world. 

But  they  knew  little  of  the  history  of  the  Church  who 
reasoned  thus.  They  forgot  that  its  Founder  while  on 
earth  did  not  disdain  to  earn  His  bread  by  the  sweat  of  His 
brow — ^was  He  not  the  carpenter's  Son,  queried  the  Jews ; 
that  His  apostles  and  disciples  were  taken  from  their  trades 
and  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  that  the  earliest  Christian 
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converts  were  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  They  forgot  that 
it  was  Christianity,  by  its  teaching  on  the  equality  of 
man,  which  destroyed  the  old  pagan  notion  of  slavery, 
when  the  slave  was  regarded  as  a  chattel  like  a  horse 
or  a  cow  ;  that  it  was  Christianity  which,  while  proclaiming 
the  sacredness  of  private  property,  declared  that  o^v^ership 
was  no  barrier  in  the  case  of  real  want,  and  that  owner- 
ship carried  along  with  it  the  obligation  of  relieving  the 
poor  ;  that  it  was  Christianity  that  ordained  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  should  be  set  aside 
to  relieve  the  wants  of  those  in  distress,  and  that  the  poor 
had  the  first  claims  on  the  superfluous  revenues  of  her 
pastors  ;  that  it  was  Christianity  which  denounced,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  oppression  of  the  poor  by  usury  or 
injustice.  They  forgot  that  the  Catholic  Church  had  been, 
and  is,  the  most  democratic  institution  of  the  world  ;  that 
in  the  selection  of  her  ministers  the  son  of  the  labourer  is 
as  welcome,  and  is  at  least  as  likely  to  secure  promotion 
as  the  son  of  a  prince — witness  the  elevation  of  Pius  X  to 
the  Papal  throne ;  that  in  the  administration  of  her  sacra- 
ments, in  her  teaching  and  supervision  in  her  schools,  and 
churches,  and  institutions,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
employer  and  the  employed,  the  knight  and  the  peasant, 
are  cared  for  with  equal  solicitude.  They  forgot  that  it 
was  the  founders  of  the  great  monastic  institutions  of  the 
Middle  Ages— St.  Benedict,  and  our  own  saints,  Columba 
and  Columbanus — who  first  practically  proclaimed  the 
dignity  of  labour,  by  ordaining  that  the  monks,  no  matter 
what  might  be  their  ability  or  their  position  in  the  order, 
should  be  engaged  for  a  time  in  manual  toil ;  that  these  same 
monastic  institutions  took  up  the  wildest  spots  in  the 
country,  built  their  houses,  erected  their  mills  and  work- 
shops,  and  by  the  dint  of  exertion  transformed  what  had 
been  hitherto  a  desert  into  centres  of  civilization,  round 
which  gathered  the  peasants  anxious  for  the  protection 
and  education  of  the  monastery ;  that  these  same  institu- 
tions set  the  example  of  what  landlords  should  be — indulgent 
to  their  tenants,  anxious  for  their  happiness  and  advance- 
ment, spending  their  rents  in  the  districts  from  which  they 
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derived  them,  hospitable  to  thd  wayfarer,  kind  to  the  poor, 
attentive  to  the  sick. 

It  is  certain  [writes  the  Protestant  economist,  Hjmdman] 
that  the  abbots  and  priors  were  the  best  landlords  in  England, 
and  that  so  long  as  the  Church  held  its  lands  and  its  power 
permanent  pauperism  was  unknown.  The  general  employ- 
ment wUch,  as  landlords  resident  among  the  people  they 
afforded,  the  improvements  of  the  farms  and  of  their  own 
buildings  which  they  carried  out,  the  excellent  work  in  road 
making  which  they  did — ^a  task  specisdly  necessary  in  those 
times — ^in  addition  to  their  action  as  public  alms-givers,  teachers, 
doctors  and  nurses,  show  what  useful  people  many  of  these 
much  abused  monks  and  nuns  really  were.  The  monkish 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  the 
drones  who  slept  away  their  lives  in  comfort  and  ease  at  the  cost 
of  other  men's  labour,  were  no  more  ignorant  and  superstitious 
than  a  Church  of  England  parson  or  a  Wesleyan  preacher,  and 
were  less  dependent  on  the  labour  of  their  fellows  than  Baptist 
orators  or  Radical  capitalists  of  to-day. 

With  such  a  history  behind  her,  who  would  dare  to  assert 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  irreconcilable 
with  the  spirit  of  democracy — who  could  doubt  with  which 
Side  she  should  throw  in  her  lot,  the  Capitalists  or  the 
Labourers,  the  landlords  or  the  tenants,  the  oppressor  or 
the  oppressed  ? 

For  the  first  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century  Socialism 
was  only  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  extreme  politicians, 
and  hence  it  was  identified  with  the  party  of  violence  and 
anarchy,  with  the  men  who  had  vowed  to  raise  the  new 
order  on  the  ruins  of  the  Church  as  well  as  on  the  ruins  of 
established  society.  Their  methods  were  secret  plots  and 
the  dagger  of  the  assassin  ;  their  principles  were  irreligious  ; 
their  campaign  directed  against  revealed  religion.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Church,  to  identify  herself  with  such  a 
movement :  on  the  contrary,  Gregory  XVI  and  Pius  IX 
foimd  themselves  obliged  to  level  against  its  promoters  the 
strongest  ecclesiastical  censures. 

But  once  some  of  the  leaders  of  Socialism  made  an 
honest  effort  to  shake  themselves  free  from  the  party  of 
anarchy  and  disorder,  once  Socialism  was  regarded  as  an 
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economic  movement,  the  aim  of  which  was  the  elevation 
of  the  labouring  classes,  the  attitude  of  the  Church  was 
considerably  modified.  While  holding  fast  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  ownership,  she  sympathized,  to  a  great 
extent,  with  the  demands  of  the  Socialist  leaders,  and 
thinking  men  began  to  inquire  why  could  not  a  similar 
movement,  based  on  the  maxims  of  Christianity,  be  estab- 
lished ?  Why  leave  the  workmen  a  prey  to  anti-religious 
agitators  ?  Why  should  the  Catholic  Church  be  less  de- 
mocratic in  these  days  of  democracy  than  she  was  amidst 
the  imperialism  of  the  Middle  Ages  ? 

Though  others  were  in  the  field  before  him,  yet  from 
his  ability  and  position,  Bishop  Ketteler,  of  Mayence,  may 
well  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  modem  Catholic  Social- 
ism. Bom  at  Munster,  in  iSii,  Ketteler  made  his  studies 
at  the  Universities  of  Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin, 
and  entered  the  public  administration  in  1834.  Three 
years^later  the  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  Prussian 
Government  and  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  mixed 
marriages.  The  Archbishop  of  Cologne  refused  to  barter 
the  liberties  of  the  Church  which  he  had  swom  to  defend ; 
his  palace  at  Cologne  was  surrounded  by  the  soldiers  and 
police,  and  he  was  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  the  fortress 
of  Minden.  These  events  made  a  deep  impression  on 
young  Ketteler ;  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  after  some  reflection  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  the  service  of  the  Church.  Ordained  in  1844,  he  was 
soon  remarkable  for  ability  and  powers  as  an  orator,  and, 
in  1850,  the  Chapter  of  Mayence  proposed  his  name  to 
the  Holy  See,  and  Ketteler  was  appointed  bishop. 

Well  was  it  for  Mayence,  and  well  was  it  for  the  German 
Catholics,  and  for  the  Church,  that  she  had  such  a  bishop 
at  such  a  time.  The  Social  question  excited  the  public 
interest,  and  thinking  men  studied  the  programmes  of  its 
leaders  with  mingled  feelings  of  sympathy  and  alarm- 
These  were  the  days  when  Marx  and  Engel  published  their 
celebrated  communistic  manifesto,  which  is,  till  the  present 
day,  the  best  embodiment  of  scientific  Socialism  ;  these 
were  the  days  when  the  great  Socialist  organizer,  Lassalle, 
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founded  at  Leipzig  his  Association  of  German  Workers, 
and  hurried  hither  and  thither  through  Germany  preaching 
*  the  good  news  of  the  Socialist  redemption.'  Men  looked 
to  the  Church  for  guidance  and  direction,  and  fortunately 
they  were  not  disappointed. 

In  1864  Ketteler  published  his  famous  work,  Die  Arbetter- 
frage  und  das  Christenthum^  as  a  reply  to  the  Socialist  mani- 
festoes. Like  the  Socialists,  he  paints  a  harrowing  picture 
of  the  sufferings  and  miserable  lot  of  the  workingmen  and 
their  families ;  he  denounces  the  wealthy  capitalists  who, 
imder  the  name  of  free  contract,  reduce  the  workmen  to 
a  state  of  slavery  unknown  in  Christian  lands ;  he  traces 
the  social  evil  to  two  sources,  the  destruction  of  the  old 
workingmen*s  co-operative  societies,  which  placed  some 
restrictions  on  free  competition,  and  the  increased  use  of 
machinery,  which  tends  to  destroy  the  small  manufacturers 
and  concentrate  the  wealth  of  the  world  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  wealthy  capitalists. 

He  considers  that  religion  can  do  much  to  solve  the 
social  question.  It  can  supply  the  link  which  will  serve 
to  bind  together  the  employers  and  the  employed.  It  can 
do  much  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  by  charitable 
societies  for  the  assistance  of  those  in  distress,  by  the 
establishing  of  charitable  institutions  for  the  poor  and 
infirm.  But  the  social  question  besides  being  a  religious, 
is  also  a  stomach  question.  The  evils  of  free  competition 
might  be  remedied  to  some  extent  by  re-introducing  the 
old  co-operative  workingmen*s  societies,  destroyed  by  the 
French  Revolution,  where  the  artisans  of  any  particular 
trade  were  joined  together  in  a  legal  body,  having  by 
law  the  right  of  managing  the  affairs  of  their  own  body, 
of  minimising  the  evils  of  competition,  of  fixing  the  number 
of  apprentices  and  journeymen  who  should  be  employed, 
of  testing  the  competency  of  those  anxious  to  join  their 
trade,  of  holding  property  like  any  other  legal  corporation. 
He  thought  the  fxmds  for  promoting  such  associations 
could  be  raised  without  appealing  for  aid  to  the  State, 
an  opinion  which  is  shared  in  by  few  Catholic  social  refor- 
mers to-day.     Ketteler's  book  created  a  profound  sensation 
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throughout  Germany.  It  was  the  first  time  a  Cathohc 
bishop  had  ventured  to  make  public  his  views  on  such  a 
thorny  subject,  and  people  read  with  astonishment  the 
remarkable  production.  For  friends  and  foes  it  had  the 
same  captivating  interest.  Lassalle  referred  to  it  in  glowing 
terms  in  a  Socialist  assembly  in  Bremen.  Professors  of 
political  economy  wrote  to  congratulate  the  author  on  his 
momentous  work,  even  the  Protestant  associations  hailed 
it  with  delight. 

But  the  Bishop  soon  showed  that  he  was  prepared  to 
go  further.  Addressing  a  meeting  of  workmen  who  bad 
come  to  visit  him,  in  l86g — for  he  was  spoken  of  as  the 
Workmen's  Bishop — he  examined  the  claims  of  the  work 
men  in  detail,  and  assured  his  audience  of  his  hearty  sym- 
pathy. He  declared  himself  in  favour  of  increase  in  wages ; 
a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour,  so  that  the  workman 
might  not  be  a  mere  machine,  but  might  have  time  for  his 
social  duties  as  a  father  and  head  of  a  family;  of  the 
Sunday  rest  being  enforced  by  law ;  of  prohibition  of  work 
for  children  of  a  school-going  age  and  of  married  women ; 
of  factory  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  young  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  proper  inspection  of  such  establishments. 

But  Ketteler  was  only  one  bishop.  People  anxiously 
inquired,  did  he  speak  the  sentiments  of  his  brothers  in  the 
German  Hierarchy,  or  was  he  only  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness  ?  They  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  answer. 
The  German  Bishops  met  at  Fulda,  where  was  laid  to  rest 
centuries  before  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  Apostle  of 
Germany,  With  one  voice  they  declared  that  the  Church 
could  not  remain  indifferent  in  the  social  struggle,  that 
were  she  to  do  so,  were  she  to  stand  by  an  idle  witness  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  masses,  she  would  be  wanting  in  her 
duty  towards  millions  of  souls,  she  would  be  betraying  the 
trust  confided  to  her  by  Christ.  With  one  voice  they 
proclaimed  their  adhesion  to  the  views  that  had  been  so 
ably  formulated  by  the  Bishop  of  Mayence. 

Nor  was  it  a  time  for  words  merely.  The  Socialists 
were  covering  Germany  with  a  veritable  network  of  asso- 
ciations, into  which  the  Catholic  workmen  must  surely  be 
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drawn  unless  some  similar  societies  were  established  with 
the  blessing  of  the  Church.  The  gromidwork  had  been 
already  laid  in  the  Gessellvereine  of  Father  Kolping,  and 
only  energetic  leaders  were  required  to  give  the  Catholic 
workmen  an  organization  at  least  as  perfect  as  the 
Socialists  could  offer.  The  Volksverein — the  Catholic 
Labour  Association — is  spread  through  every  town  and 
parish  of  Germany,  with  its  clubs  and  reading-rooms,  and 
local  committees,  and  yet  so  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the 
central  committee  that  the  whole  body  can  be  moved  as 
one  man  when  the  necessity  arises. 

The  clergy  of  Germany  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Bishop  of  Mayence.  They  set  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  social  and  economic  questions  ;  they  made  themselves 
familiar  with  the  principles  and  arguments  and  aims  of 
the  Socialist  party  ;  they  tried  to  see  how  far  they  might 
make  common  cause  with  the  Socialists,  and  at  what  point 
they  must  stop,  if  they  wished  to  remain  loyal  to  the  Church. 
It  is  a  pleasure  in  a  German  town  to  visit  the  Catholic  hall  to 
see  the  priest  among  the  workmen  sipping  his  beer  and  smok. 
ing  his  cigar  like  the  others,  and  discussing  familiarly,  with 
all  around,  the  questions  which  they  freely  propose ;  and  yet 
to  see  at  the  same  time,  despite  of  this  famiUarity,  the  loving 
reverence  and  admiration  with  which  they  regard  him, 
just  because  he  is  their  priest.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight 
just  two  months  ago,  at  the  great  Catholic  Congress  of 
Germany,  to  watch  the  thousands  of  workmen  as  they 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Strasburg  in  procession  to 
the  Cathedral  for  High  Mass,  side  by  side  with  the  German 
student  societies  of  all  Germany,  to  see  the  workmen  and 
the  students  joined  together  in  the  name  of  their  common 
religion.  It  gives  one  confidence  for  the  success  of  the 
Church  in  the  work  which  lies  before  her  to-day,  and  still 
more  to-morrow — ^the  Christianizing  of  the  social  world  and 
the  Christianizing  of  education. 

It  is  not  religion  alone,  however,  that  has  gained  in 
Germany.  Leaders  soon  arose  to  develop  and  supplement 
the  programme  of  the  Bishop  of  Mayence.  They  had  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  that  the  State  must  interfere  for  the 
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protection  of  the  working  man — it  must  determine  the 
hours  and  conditions  of  labour  ;  it  must  guard  the  young 
from  physical  and  moral  contamination  ;  it  must  establish 
the  artisans  of  different  trades  into  co-operative  associa- 
tions, giving  full  legal  power  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  their 
own  trade  and  to  administer  the  property  which  might  be 
committed  to  them  ;  it  must  encourage  compulsory  insurance 
against  accident  or  death,  and  until  these  co-operative 
societies  are  established  it  has  a  right  to  fix  the  minimum 
wage. 

And  besides,  the  Catholics  of  Germany  have  a  political 
party  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  carry  out  the  programme. 
Nowhere  is  there  better  evidence  of  the  power  of  religion 
to  bridge  over  chasms,  and  to  bring  conflicting  interests 
into  touch,  than  the  existence  and  development  of  the 
Catholic  Centre  in  Germany.  Tliere  arc  joined  together  the 
employer  and  the  workman,  the  proprietor  and  the  tenant, 
the  nobleman  and  the  peasant,  and  without  any  abandon- 
ment of  principle  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  factors.  The 
working  classes  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  Centre 
Party,  as  is  evidenced  by  their  generous  self-sacrificing 
support  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  party  has  done 
more  for  the  labour  interest  in  Germany,  by  a  steady  prac- 
tical progressive  programme,  than  the  extreme  Socialists 
could  ever  hope  to  accomplish. 

We  have  spent  so  long  in  dealing  with  the  rise  and 
development  of  German  Catholic  Socialism,  because  the 
present  Pontiff  has  held  up  the  German  organization  as 
the  model  for  the  world.  Besides,  it  is  from  Germany 
that  the  Catholic  Socialists  in  Austria,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  France,  derive,  to  a  great  extent,  their 
inspiration  and  their  programme. 

In  Austria  there  were  particular  reasons  why  Socialism 
should  live  and  thrive.  The  Jewish  race,  though  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  population,  controlled  the  industries, 
the  banks,  the  printing  press,  and  the  stock  exchange. 
Not  content  with  this  grip  upon  the  country,  they  spared 
no  effort  to  get  possession  of  the  soil.  It  was  only  in 
comparatively  recent  times  that  they  were  allowed  to  own 
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land,  yet  at  present  they  possess  more  than  one-third  of 
the  old  kingdom  of  St.  Stephen.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  poor  peasants,  who  saw  their  lands  wrenched  from  them 
by  Jewish  wiles,  or  the  workingmen  by  whose  sweat  the 
Jewish  capital  is  amassed,  were  ready  to  listen  to  the 
preachers  of  Catholic  Socialism. 

The  doctrines  of  Ketteler  were  quickly  introduced  into 
Austria,  and  taken  up  by  the  Catholic  party.  Rudolph 
Meyer,  the  Baron  von  Voglesang,  the  Prince  von  Lichten- 
stein,  are  the  principal  leaders  of  the  movement.  They  are, 
in  some  respects,  more  extreme  than  the  German  school ; 
for  while  in  Germany  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed  are 
of  the  same  race,  and  perhaps  the  same  religion,  in  Austria 
the  social  bitterness  is  increased  by  the  racial  and  religious 
differences.  They  daim  the  intervention  of  the  State,  as 
without  it  the  social  question  cannot  be  solved  ;  but,  though 
accepting  many  of  the  Socialist  principles,  they  know  where 
to  draw  the  line. 

I  am  [wrote  the  Baron  von  Voglesang],  by  all  the  strength; 
of  my  early  memories,  of  my  sentiments  and  my  reflections, 
of  all  my  social  conceptions,  which,  however  advanced  they  may 
appear,  have  no  other  basis  but  the  old  Christian  civilization 
of  the  Western  races,  I  am  a  declared  adversary  of  this  all 
powerfulness  of  the  State,  of  the  Byzantine  smothering  up  of 
every  liberty,  of  all  intellectual  life,  which  would  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  land  nationalisation.  Catholics,  however, 
deceive  themselves  in  bdieving  that  the  solution  of  the  social 

Juestion  may  be  effected  through  the  sole  intervention  of  the 
hurch  excluding  that  of  the  State.  We  can  never  hope  to 
see  the  establishment  of  a  social  organization  based  on  justice 
towards  the  weak,  unless  under  the  influence  of  Christian  laws. 
But  neither  must  we  allow  ourselves  to  bejed  away  by  illusions  ; 
we  must  try  and  understand  thatiitjis*  impossible  jto  oppose 
any  remedy  to  the  evils  of  modem  society,  infested 'as  it  is 
by  capitalism,  without  an  energetic  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  State. 

Nowhere  else  have  the  Catholics  been  more  successful 
in  procuring  legislation  in  favour  of  the  working  classes 
than  in  Austria.  The  old  trade  corporations,  which  had 
long  disappeared,  were  restored  again  by  law,  throughout 
the  Empire,  in  1884,  and  carried  into  effect  in  many  places 
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despite  the  greatest  opposition.  In  the  next  year  they 
carried  a  law  fixing  the  legal  hours  of  labour,  and  in  defence 
of  the  factory  children  and  women.  To  the  Catholic 
Socialist  movement  is  due,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  great 
Catholic  revival  which  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  Dual 
Empire  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

In  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  the  Catholic 
Socialist  movement  has  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
In  Switzerland,  it  should  be  noted,  that  the  Ultramontane 
Cardinal  Mermillod  was  the  first  to  lead  the  way. 

Our  age  [he  said,  in  his  famous  sermon  at  Ste.  Qotilde] 
beholds  the  terrible  problem  of  the  inequality  of  conditions 
rise  up  before  it.  There  lies  the  knot  of  the  present  difficulties, 
the  enigma  proposed  to  the  world  by  modern  ideas  and  facts. 
Bey(»id  our  present  agitations  the  eye  that  seeks  to  discern 
the  truth  of  things  at  once  perceives  that  the  social  question 
19  the  last  word  of  all  our  struggles.  Already  the  camps  are 
forming,  and  we  ask  ourselves  if  the  world  is  to  become  one 
great  battlefield  or  if  a  treaty  of  peace  mil  be  signed  between 
rich  and  poor. 

The  problem  thus  stated  by  Mgr.  Mermillod  has  been 

taken  up  warmly  by  Swiss  Catholics,  under  the  leadership 
of  Gaspard  Decurtins,  and,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
Socialist  Party,  they  have  forced  concession  after  concession 
from  the  Government,  till  to-day  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  where  the  position  of  the  labourer  is  better  than 
it  is  in  Switzerland.  In  Belgium  the  Catholic  Party  have 
been  able  to  secure  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
workingmen  against  the  combined  forces  of  Socialism  and 
Liberalism  for  twenty  years  and  more  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  have  demonstrated,  by  the  amazing  industrial 
advancement  of  their  country,  that  the  principles  of  Catho- 
licity are  no  bar  to  social  progress.  Italy,  too,  is  not  wanting 
in  capable  and  practical  Catholic  democratic  leaders,  and 
we  may  hope  that  after  the  recent  appeals  of  Pius  X,  they 
will  close  up  their  ranks,  forget  all  personal  disputes  and 
rivalries,  and  loyally  adopt  the  programme  which  he  has 
so  ably  sketched. 

France  is,  in  a  certain    sense,  the  home  of  modem 
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Socialism.  There  the  most  extreme  writers  and  thinkers 
have  fomid  a  sympathetic  public  and  zealous  followers. 
Babceuf,  Pecqueur,  Saint-Simon,  Fourier,  Proudhon,  each 
in  turn  proposed  his  schemes  of  reform,  one  differing  from 
the  other  only  in  their  violence  and  opposition  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  modem  society.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  public  opinion  of  France,  intoxicated  by  the 
frenzy  of  the  Revolution,  has  never  since  recovered  its 
balance,  and  as  a  result  the  population  of  France  ha^  been 
the  easy  prey  of  every  ranting  demagogue  who  dects  to 
earn  his  living  by  attacking  the  existing  conditions. 

Nor  is  it  strange,  in  such  circiunstances,  that  the  Church 
was  slow  to  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  democratic  movement. 
Bishops  and  priests  who  had  witnessed  the  awful  scenes  of 
the  Revolution  or  the  Commune,  may  well  be  excused 
for  having  failed  to  discern  the  principles  from  the  men 
and  their  excesses,  for  having  confined  themselves  to 
their  churches  and  their  sacristies,  without  much,  if  any 
interference  in  secular  affairs.  Their  conduct  was  ex- 
cusable, but  their  policy  was  shortsighted,  almost  ruinous. 
As  a  result  the  Church,  which  in  Germany  is  increasing  in 
power  and  influence,  is  to-day  in  France  the  defencdess 
prey  of  the  Freemason  lodges  and  atheistical  politicians. 

Yet  there  are  Frenchmen,  honest  Catholics,  who  have 
a  clear  perception  of  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the 
age  and  who  are  striving  hard  to  repair  the  mistakes  and 
blunders  of  those  gone  before.  Count  Albert  de  Mun — 
himself  of  noble  family,  and  a  Royalist — impressed  by  the 
horrible  scenes  of  the  Commune,  gathered  a  small  knot 
of  friends,  lay  and  cleric,  around  him,  and  established 
'  Les  Cercles  Catholiques  d'Ouvriers.'  It  is  an  association 
founded  upon  Catholic  principles,  governed  by  a  com- 
mittee  in  Paris,  and  with  its  branches  spread  through  most 
of  the  great  industrial  centres  of  the  country.  It  is 
thoroughly  democratic  in  its  spirit — accepting  most  of  the 
positions  of  the  German  Catholics — and  bids  fair  to  regain 
much  of  the  ground  that  has  been  lost.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  more  conservative  section,  led  by  Leon  Harmel,  who  in 
his  own  factories  at  Val  de  Bois,  has  demonstrated  the 
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binding  influence  of  Catholic  principles  on  employer  and 
employed,  is  doing  good  workj  especially  in  the  north  of 
France ;  while  more  recently  still,  the  party  gathered 
around  Le  Sillon,  under  the  leadership  of  Marc  Sangnier — 
a  thoroughly  Catholic  democratic  movement,  is  disputing 
every  inch  of  ground  with  the  Socialists,  and  promises 
soon  to  have  a  powerful  influence  on  the  internal  politics 
of  France. 

Amongst  the  foremost  Catholic  champions  in  the 
English-speaking  world,  we  must  name  the  late  Cardinal 
Maiming.  With  a  clear  perception  of  the  tendency  of 
modem  movements,  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  task  of 
constituting  the  Church  leader  of  the  democratic  move- 
ment.  A  Prince  of  the  Church,  he  did  not  disdain  to  seek 
out  and  greet  familiarly  the  most  uncivilized  of  the  London 
slums;  an  Ultromontane  of  the  Ultramontanes,  he  was 
the  idol  of  Protestant  workmen,  and  even  F^testant 
employers ;  English  of  the  English,  his  name  was  hailed 
with  reverence  and  admiration  by  Irishmen  thronghont  the 
world,  on  account  of  the  sympathy  in  their  naticnial  aspin.- 
tions,  which  by  word  and  deed  he  so  courageously  expressed. 

In  his  great  speech  at  Leeds,  on  the  Rights  and  D^nity 
of  Labour,  he  startled  the  English  world  by  his  bold  attacks 
on  the  positions  and  methods  of  Capitalism  : — 

If  [said  he]  the  great  end  of  life  were  to  multiply  vards  oi 
cloth  and, 'cotton  twist,  and  it  the  glory  of  England  consists, 
or  consisted,  in  rauldplying  without  stint  or  limit  these  artides 
and  the  like  at  the  lowest  prices,  so  as  to  undereell  all  the  oatioai 
of  the  world,  then,  let  us  go  on.  But  if  the  domesdc  hie  01  thf 
people  be  vital  above  all ;  if  the  peace,  the  purity  of  homes,  lie 
education  of  children,  the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers,  the 
duties  of  husbands  and  lathers  be  written  in  the  natural  law 
of  mankind,  and  it  these  things  be  sacred,  far  bej-ond  anythir^ 
that  can  be  sold  in  the  market,  then,  1  say,  if  the  hours  of  labocr 
resulting  from  the  unregulated  sale  of  man's  strength  a^d  sjeli, 
shall  lead  to  the  destrucuon  of  domestic  life,  to  the  cegiect 
of  children,  to  the  turning  of  wives  and  mothers  into  mT2^ 
machines,  and  oi  lathers  and  husbands  into— what  sh-ili  i  say. 
creatures  of  burden — I  will  not  use  any  other  word — who  rise 
up  before  the  sun,  and  come  back  when  it  is  set,  wearied.  A^d 
only  able  to  take  food,  and  be  down  to  rest ;  the  domesac  iie 
of  man  exists  no  longer,  and  we  dare  not  go  on  in  this  path. 
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Cardinal  Manning  at  once  became  the  idol  of  the  English 
workmen.  In  the  great  labour  demonstration  of  1890, 
when  thousands  of  labourers  marched  through  the  streets 
of  London  in  favour  of  the  Eight  Hours  Bill,  many  of  their 
banners  had  painted  side  by  side  the  portrait  of  Marx 
and  the  portrait  of  Manning.  Again,  during  the  great 
strike  of  the  London  dockyard  labourers,  when  the  whole 
business  of  the  country  was  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  a 
famine,  mayhap  a  revolution,  threatened  the  city  of  London, 
when  others,  who  should  have  taken  the  lead  held  aloof  or 
failed  in  their  efforts,  it  was  Cardinal  Manning  who,  against 
the  advice  of  friends,  did  not  hesitate  to  thrust  himself 
amongst  the  excited  dockers  to  reason  with  them  soberly 
and  S5mipathetically,  to  win  over  the  more  stiff-necked 
employers,  and  finally,  to  effect  a  peace  which  was  hailed 
throughout  the  world  as  the  ^  Cardinal's  peace.'  By  his 
exertions  he  opened  the  eyes  of  the  English  nation  to  the 
attitude  and  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  he 
won  for  it  a  respect  and  a  position  that  it  had  never  reached 
since  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  Without  ceasing  to  be 
Catholic,  he  knew  how  to  conciliate  the  good  wishes  of  the 
Protestants ;  without  ceasing  to  be  English,  he  was  the 
courageous  and  unwavering  supporter  of  Irish  demands. 
Would  that  his  example  were  a  rule  of  conduct  to  others. ' 

Nor  was  it  in  his  own  country  alone  that  he  undertook 
the  defence  of  the  workingman.  In  his  letters  and 
addresses  the  policy  of  Manning  was  a  light  and  a  leading 
principle  to  the  Catholics  of  France  and  Belgium — in  fact 
to  the  Catholics  of  the  Continent. 

In  America,  especially,  he  played  a  noble  part  in  his 
defence  of  the  Knights  of  Labour.  This  society  had  been 
founded  in  1869,  but  on  account  of  its  secrecy  it  made  for 
years  little  progress.  In  1878,  however,  a  grand  demons- 
tration was  held  at  Philadelphia,  a  constitution  was  adopted 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  itself.  The  society 
was  declared  to  be  a  public  one,  and  later  on  everything 
was  removed  that  might  give  offence  to  Catholics.  Its 
aim,  they  declared,  was  to  regulate  wages  and  hours  ot 
work,  to  secure  compensation  and  a  share  of  the  profits 
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ior  the  workingman.  Violence  and  strikes  were  forbidden 
as  far  as  possible,  and  in  their  place  the  society  hoped  to 
substitute  education  and  organization. 

The  new  association  spread  like  wildfire.  Catholics 
and  Protestants  alike  rallied  to  its  support.  People  ima- 
gined that  it  had  millions  of  members  ;  a  panic  was  created 
in  the  country,  and  to  make  the  situation  more  alarming, 
the  desperate  strikes  of  1885  were  attributed  to  the  secret 
influence  of  the  association.  Some  of  the  Bishops  appealed 
to  Rome,  and  a  condemnation  was  issued.  But  it  was 
well  known  that  many  of  the  Bishops  favoured  the 
the  Knights  of  Labour.  Three-fourths  of  their  members 
were  Catholic ;  and  if  the  society  was  suppressed  what 
remained  to  them  except  to  join  the  Freemasons  or  kindled 
organizations  forbidden  by  the  Church. 

A  meeting  of  the  Bishops  of  America  was  summoned. 
The  proceedings  were  in  private,  but  it  was  well  known 
that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  were  in  favour  of 
sustaining  the  Knights.  CardiiLal  Gibbons  was  despatched 
to  Rome  to  plead  their  cause,  and  Cardinal  Manning  stood 
loyally  by  his  colleague.  As  a  result  the  condemnation 
was  withdrawn,  the  Knights  of  Labour  was  declared  a 
lawful  society,  and  the  danger  which  had  been  imminent 
of  turning  the  democracy  of  America  against  the  C  hurch 
was  averted,  mainly  owing  to  the  clear-sightedness  and 
exertions  of  the  American  Hierarchy  and  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

Nor  need  we  go  beyond  our  own  country  for  proof  of 
the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Here  unfor- 
tunately we  have  none  of  the  great  industrial  centres  of 
Germany  or  America.  The  labour  problem  could  not, 
therefore,  arise  to  the  same  extent  as  in  these  countries. 
Ireland  is  for  the  present  almost  entirely  agricultural,  and 
therefore  it  is  only  in  connection  with  the  land  question 
that  Catholic  Socialism  could  make  itself  felt. 

Many  elements  combined  to  embitter  the  agrarian 
movement  in  Ireland.  The  proprietors  were  of  a  strange 
race  and  a  strange  religion.  As  a  class,  they  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  wants  or  aspirations  of  the  people,  they 
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treated  them  as  inferior  beings,  whose  sole  object  in  life 
was  to  toil  like  slaves  that  their  masters  might  dawdle 
away  their  days  in  the  salons  of  London,  or  the  gambling 
houses  of  the  Continent ;  they  were  a  foreign  garrison 
sucking  up  the  very  life  blood  of  the  coimtry. 

It  is  curious  to  read  the  bitter  denunciations  of  the 
English  Press  of  the  slave  owners  of  the  Southern  States ; 
and  yet,  here  in  Ireland,  under  their  very  noses,  without 
a  note  of  disapprobation  or  reproof,  was  in  full  swing  a 
S3rstem  of  slavery  ten  times  more  degrading  than  the 
practices  of  the  Southern  planters.  Here  you  had  estab- 
lished a  body  of  proprietors  whose  only  claim  was  the 
expoliation  of  the  rightful  owner  ;  who  did  nothing  to  im- 
prove their  estates  and  yet  claimed  the  whole  fruits  of  the 
improvements  effected  by  the  sweat  of  their  unfortunate 
tenants ;  who  claimed  security  of  tenure  for  themselves, 
but  raised  the  cry  of  robbery  were  such  a  demand  made 
on  behalf  of  the  tenants.  It  was  a  state  of  things  which 
must  soon  lead  to  revolution,  and  the  revolution  came 
more  sudden  and  more  complete  than  most  men  could 
have  anticipated. 

In  this  struggle  between  landlord  and  tenant,  what 
position  was  the  Catholic  Church  to  adopt  ?  Was  she  to 
support  the  proprietors  or  the  tenants,  or  was  she  to  stand 
coldly  aloof,  dedaring  that  agrarian  agitations  were  outside 
the  sphere  of  her  duty  ?  Who  could  for  a  moment  doubt 
on  which  side  lay  the  S3anpathy  of  the  Irish  Bishops  and 
of  the  Irish  clergy  ?  The  people  had  never  deserted  the 
Church  in  the  days  of  her  tribulation  ;  how  could  the  Church 
stand  an  indifferent  spectator,  when  the  very  existence  of 
the  Irish  race  was  at  stake.  Her  Bishops  and  clergy  were 
sprung,  for  the  greater  part,  from  the  ranks  of  the  tenants ; 
as  children  at  school  they  had  learned  the  sufferings  which 
irresponsible  landlords  and  irresponsible  bailiffs  could 
inflict ;  as  priests  on  the  mission  they  were  daily  brought 
in  contact  with  the  victims  of  landlord  misrule. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Church  threw  in  her  lot  with 
the  unfortunate  tenants.  No  wonder  that  the  Bishops  and 
priests  led  the  way  in  breaking  the  power  of  a  dass  which 
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had  never  known  how  to  rightly  use  its  pow^.  No  wonder 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Irish  clergy  in  the  Land  War,  the 
union  of  the  priests  and  the  people,  is  held  up  by  Catholic 
Socialists  throughout  the  world  as  a  model  of  what  a  Catholic 
democratic  movement  should  be.  Hostile  critics  may  de- 
nounce the  secular  influence  of  the  Church  ;  officious  friends 
may  advocate  the  policy  of  the  sacristy ;  law^biding  souls 
may  prate  of  loyalty  and  subjection  to  the  powers  that  be ; 
but  the  day  that  the  Irish  clergy  are  afiaid  or  ashamed 
to  boldly  defend  the  lawful  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people 
will  be  a  sad  one  for  the  Irish  Church.  We  have  the  ex- 
ample of  centuries  behind  us :  let  us  be  true  to  the  policy 
which  has  produced  such  wonderful  effects. 

Now,  we  have  seen  something  of  the  Catholic  demo- 
cratic movement  throughout  the  world,  and  we  naturally 
ask  ourselves  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  Papacy  to  sudi 
a  policy  ?  No  man  knew  better  than  Leo  XIII  how  to 
appreciate  the  political  or  socilal  tendencies  of  his  age.  He 
had  watched  with  sympathy  the  progress  of  the  CathoUc 
democratic  party,  praising  its  good  work,  guarding  it  from 
extremists  or  political  plotters,  encouraging  its  leaders,  and 
urging  them  to  renewed  exertion.  But  all  the  time  people 
anxiously  awaited  the  official  confirmation  of  the  Vatican. 

Nor  was  that  confirmation  long  withheld.  In  1891 
the  Pope  issued  his  celebrated  Encyclical  on  Labour  and 
Capital.  People  read  it  with  mingled  feelings  of  surprise 
and  delight.  They  had  little  hoped  to  find  such  liberal 
views  expressed  by  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
his  denunciations  of  Capitalists,  their  greed  and  callous- 
ness, the  slavery  which,  under  the  name  of  free  contract, 
they  impose  upon  their  employees,  Leo  XIII  is  no  less  strong 
than  the  most  violent  of  the  Socialists.  While  clinging 
fast  to  the  principle  of  private  property  he  has  no  fear  of 
invoking  the  assistance  of  the  State  in  defence  of  the  masses 
who,  being  defenceless,  stand  especially  in  need  of  protection. 
He  encourages  the  workmen  to  combine  together,  the  better 
to  be  able  to  enforce  their  just  demands,  and  he  exhorts  the 
clergy  to  assist  such  combinations,  to  watch  over  them, 
and  see  that  they  advance  on  Christian  principles. 
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The  Encyclical  on  Labour  marked  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  set  an  official  seal  on 
the  democratic  tendencies  of  modem  Catholicity.  Who  can 
accurately  forecast  all  the  results  of  such  a  policy  ?  But 
we  know  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  watching  over  the  Church. 
The  Holy  See  has  been  deserted  by  the  powers  of  the  world ; 
princes  and  governments  have  alike  betrayed  it ;  but  if  the 
Catholic  democratic  movement  succeeds — and  there  is  every 
promise  of  success — if  the  Church  continues  to  <nn  the 
leadership  of  the  masses,  the  Roman  Pontiff  will  have 
secured  a  position  and  an  influence  greater  far  than  the 
Papacy  ever  held,  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

James  MacCaffrey, 


.--¥   J^ 
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System  of  Ireland. 

Ware — Annals  of  Ireland. 

Hardiman — Statutes  of  Kil- 
kenny. 

Ancient    Irish  Deeds 

and  Writings  chiefly 
relating  to  Lanaed  Property 
[from  the  twelfth  to  the 
seventeenth  century]. 


Illustrative  Fiction. 
Ferguson — Hibernian  Nights  Entertainment. 

The  Tudor  Period. 


Carew — Pacata  Hibernia. 
Payne — Brief  Description. 
Spenser — Views  of  the  State 

of  Ireland. 
Froude — History  of  England. 
Pope  Hennessy — Raleigh  in 

Ireland. 
Bagwell  —  The    Tudors    in 

Ireland. 


Morison — History  of  Ireland. 

Bernard — Life  of  Usher. 

Hamilton — Stale  Papers, 
1509-1603. 

De  Burgo — Hibernia  Domi- 
nicana. 

Brady — The  Irish  Reforma- 
tion. 


The  Stuart  Period. 


Gardiner — Downfall  of  the 
Monarchy  of  Charles  I. 

History    of    England 

from  the  Accessiou  of 
James  I.  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Carte — Life  of  the  Earl  of 
Ormond. 

Borlase — History  of  the  Irish 
Rebellion. 

Hutton — Rinuccini  in  Ire- 
land. 

Clanricarde — Memoirs. 


Clarendon — History    of   the 

Rebellion. 
Castlehaven — Memoirs. 
Brewer — Introduction         to 

Carew  State  Papers. 
Bellings  (ed.  Gilbert) — Irish 

Confederation  and  War. 
Mountmorres — History  of  the 

Irish  ParUament. 
Russell   and   Prendergast — 

Introduction       to       State 

Papers,  Ireland,  1603-1625. 
Pynnar — Survey. 
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The  Stuart  Period — coniimied. 
Prendergast — CromweUian 

Settlement. 
Ranke — History  of  England. 
Burnet — History  of  His  Own 

Time. 
Macaulay — Hist,  of  England. 
Story — Impartial  HisUny  of 

Affairs  in  Ireland. 
A   Continuance  of  the 

History   of   the    Wars   in 

Ireland. 
Walker — Diary  of  the  Siege 

of  Derry. 
Clogy—Life  of  Bedell. 


King — Estate   of  the   Protes- 
tants of  Ireland. 
Leslie — A  nswer     lo    '  King's 

Estate  of  the  Protestants  oj 

Ireland.'' 
O'Kelly  (ed.  O'Callaghan)— 

The  Macariae  Excidium. 
Harris—  Life     of     Wiaiam, 

Prime  of  Orange. 
Petty — Political  Anatomy  of 

Ireland. 
Prendergast — Tory  Wars  in 

Ulster. 
De  Burgo — Hib.Dominicana. 


Illustrative  Fiction. 
Le  Fanu — Sir  Torlogh  O'Brien.     Banim — The  Boyne  Water. 
The  Eighteenth  Centusy. 


Swift  (ed.  Scoti)--Works. 

Berkeley — Works. 

Fraser — Life  of  Berkeley. 

Burke — Speeches,  Correspon- 
dence, Works. 

M'Knight — Life  of  Burke. 

Skt'lton— H'oj-^s  (with  Li/c  by 
Burdy). 

Boulter — Letters. 

Molyncux — Case   of   Ireland 
Stated. 

Lucas — Addresses. 

Hutchinson  —  Commercial 
Restraints. 

Arthur      Young—Tour      in 
Ireland. 

Campbell — Philosophical  Sur- 
vey of  the  South  of  Ireland. 

Dohhs—Trade  of  Ireland. 

John  Wesley — Journal. 

Prior — List  of  Absentees. 

Barrow — Life  and  Writings 
of  Lord  Macartney. 

History  of  Belfast. 

Belfast  Politics. 


Macartney — An  Account  of 

Ireland. 
Howard— S*<rf«      of      Irish 

Prisons. 
Hardy — Life  of  Charlemont. 
Crumpe — Essay  on  the  Em- 
ployment of  the  People. 
O'Conor — History  of  the  Irish 

Catholics. 
Grattan — Speeches. 
Curran  — Speeches. 
Warden  Flood — Life  of  Flood 
Plunket — Speeches(cd.Cashe\ 

Hoey,  with  Memoir). 
Curry — Civil  Wars,  and  State 

of  the  Catholics. 
Grattan — Memoirs   (vols,    i., 

ii.,  iii.). 
Father  O'Learj- — Works. 
Bush — Hibernia  Curiosa. 
Taciie— Observations  on 

Affairs    in    Ireland    since 

the  Settlement  of  1691. 
Form  an — Courage      of      the 

Irish  Nation. 
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The  Eighteenth  CEi^rvRY— continued. 


Wolfe  Tone — Autobio^aphy. 

Hamilton  Rowan — Autobio- 
graphy. 

Madden — Reflections  and  Re- 
solutions proper  for  the 
Gentlemen  of  Ireland. 

Earl  of  Fitzwilliam — Letters 
to  Lord  Carlisle. 

Pamell — Penal  Laws. 

Scully — Penal  Laws. 

Woodward — Present  State  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland. 

Dobbs — History  of  Irish 
Affairs  from  1779-1782. 

Comwallis — Correspondence. 

Correspondence  between 

Pitt  and  Rutland  (ed.  Stan- 
hope). 


O'Callaghan — Irish  Brigade* 
Madden — United  Irishmen, 
Massey — History  of  the  reign 

of  George  III. 
Castlereagh — Correspondence 
Cooper — Letters  on  the  Irish 

Nation. 
Comewall-Lewis  —  Adminis- 
tration   of    Great    Britain 
(1783-1800). 
Lecky — History  of  England 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Leaders       of      Public 

Opinion  in  Ireland 
(Essa3^  on  Swift,  Flood 
and  Grattan). 


From  the  Union  to  the  Present  Time. 


Plowden — History  of  Ireland 
from  the  Union  to  1810. 

Wakefield — A  n    A  ccount    of  \ 
Ireland,     Statistical     and 
Political. 

Newenham — A  view  of  the 
Natural,  Political,  and 
Commercial  Circumstances 
of  Ireland. 

A  Statistical  and  His- 
torical Inquiry  into  the 
Progress  and  Magnitude  of 
the  Population  of  Ireland. 

Wyse — The  Catholic  Associa- 
tion. 

R.  Wilson — Correspondence. 

Madden — Ireland  and  its 
Rulers  since  1829. 

M*Lennan — Memoir         of 
Thomas  Drummond. 

Plunket — S^^^A^s(ed.Cashel 
Hoey.) 

Grattan — Speeches. 


Grattan — Memoir  (iv.,  v.) 
Porter — The  ^Progress  of^the 

Nation.     ^ 
Sir  R.  Peel — Memoirs. 
Doubleday — Life  of  Peel.^ 
De       Beaumont — Ireland — 

Social,      Political,      and 

Religious. 
Greville — Journals. 
Torrens — Life  of  Melbourne. 

Life  of  Sheil. 

Walpole — History    of    Eng- 
land. 
Hatherton — Memoir. 
Sir  C.  Gavan  DufiEy — Young 

Ireland. 
Four    Years   of   Irish 

History. 
Sigerson — Modern  Ireland. 
Bright — Speeches . 
Gldidstone^— Speeches. 
Shaw    Lefevre^— P^      and 

O'ConneU. 
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Fkoh  the  Union  to  the  Present   Ttub. — eontinnei. 
Lord   John    Russell — Recol-      Be<iieDO-~Ireland    and    Us 

lections  and  Suggestions.  Economy. 

Comewall-Lewis — Admims-      Leckv — Leaders     of     Public 

traiions,  1800-1830.  Opinion  (O'Connell). 

General  Histories. 

Ldand — History  of  Ireland.  Walpole— JAe    Kingdom   of 

Howden — Historical  Review  Ireland. 

of  the  State  of  Ireland.  Gordon — History  of  Ireland. 

M'Geoghegan — History  of 
Ireland  (with  Mitchel's 
continuation). 

Ecclesiastical  Histories. 

Lanigan — Ecclesiastical  His-  Kellon — Ecclesiasticat     His- 
tory of  Ireland.  tory  of  Ireland. 

Brenan — Ecclesiastical    His-  Reid — History  of  the  Pres- 

iory  of  Ireland.  byterian  Church  in  Ireland. 

Mant — History  of  the  Church  Moran — The  Catholic  Arch- 

of  Ireland.  bishops~of  Dublin. 

Books  on  the  Land  Question. 

Comewall-Lewis — Irish  Dis-  Godkin — The  Land  War  in 

turbances.  Ireland. 
Sigerson — Irish  Land  Tenure.  Nassau  Senior — Journals  re- 
Butt — The  Irish  People  and  laliiig  to  Ireland. 

the  Irish  Land.  Sir  M.  Barrington — Letter  to 

Dufferin— /risA     Emigration  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

and  the   Tenure  of  Land  Thornton — Plea        for       a 

in  Ireland.  Peasant  Proprietary. 

O'Connor  Morris — Letters  on  Professor   Cairncs — Political 

the  Irish  Land  Question.  Essays  :  Fragments        on 

Kennedy — Digest      of      the  Ireland. 

Devon  Commission.  Cliffe  Leslie — Land  Systems 

Kay—Social  Condition  and  of  England,  Ireland,  and 

Education  of  the  People  in  Continental  Countries. 

England  and  Europe.  Wiggins — Hints      to      Irish 
Free    Trade    in    Land  Landlords. 

{ed.  Mrs.  Kay).  Sir  Gavan  Duffy — League  of 

Lady  'Morgan— Absenteeism.  North  and  South. 

General  Sketch  or  Irish  History. 
Hallam — Constitutional    History  of    England,    Chapter   on 
Ireland,  vol.  iii.,  chap,  xviii. 
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Illustrative  Fiction. 


Aubrey  de  Vere — InisfaiL 


Joyce — Legends  of  the  Wats 
tn  Ireland. 


General  Comment  on  Irish  Hlstory. 


Greville — Past  and  Present 
Policy  of  England  towards 
Ireland. 

Pamell — Apology  for  the 
Irish  Catholics, 

Goldwin  Smith — Irish  His- 
tory and  Irish  Character. 

Three  English  Statesmen. 


Robert  Holmes — The  Case  of 
Ireland  Stated. 

Davis — Literary  and  His- 
torical Essays. 

Aubrey  de  Vere — Endish 
Misrule  and  Irish  Mis- 
deeds. 


Local  Histories. 


Smith — History  of  Cork. 

History  of  Waterford. 

History  of  Kerry. 

White—History  of  Clare. 
Frost — History  of  Clare. 

Books  of 

GHhert—Nationcd  MSS.   of 

Ireland. 
Webb — Compendium  of  Irish 

Biography. 
Nicolson — English,      Scotch, 

and       Irish       Historical 

Libraries. 
OXallaghan  —  The      Green 

Book. 
Rowley  Lascelles — Liber  Mu- 

nerum  Publicorum  Hiber- 

niae. 
Smyth — Ireland,    Historical 

and  Statistical. 
Read  and  O'Connor,  T.  P. — 

The  Cabinet  of  Irish  Litera- 
ture. 


Hardiman — History  of  Gal- 
way. 

Gilbert — History  of  Dublin. 

Linehan — History  of  Lime- 
rick. 

Reference. 

Griffith — Report  on  Irish 
Coal  Fields. 

Joyce — Origin  and  History 
of  Irish  Names  of  Places. 

Arnold — Burke  on  Irish 
Affairs. 

Harris — Hibernica  {A  Collec- 
tion of  Tracts  relating  to 
Ireland). 

Thom — Collected  Tracts  and 
Treatises  on  Ireland. 

John  O'Connell — Argument 
for  Ireland. 

Lewis — Topographical  Dic- 
tionary. 

O'Conndl — Memoir  of  Ire- 
land. 


Novels  and  Sketches  Illustrative  of  Irish  Life 

AND  Character. 


Carleton — Traits  and  Stories 

of  the  Irish  Peasantry. 
Griffin — Munster  Festivals. 


Griffin — The  Collegians. 
Phillips— Cf#rran     and 
Contemporaries. 
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Novels  and  Sketches  Illustrative  of  Irish  Life 
AND  Character— coM/i««cii. 
Miss  Edgeworth — Ennui.  Sheil — Sketches. 

The  Absentee.  Lady  Morgan — Memoirs. 

Castle  Rackrenl.  — —  Patriotic  Sketches. 

Ortnond.  Miss  Lawless — Hurrish. 

Banim — The  Nowlands.  Crofton    Croker — Fairy   Le- 

Crohoore    of    the    Bill         gends  and  Traditions. 

Hook.  Le  Fanu — The     Cock     and 

Father  Connell.  Anchor. 

Kickham — The     Homes     o\     The     House     by     the 

Knocknagow.  Churchyard. 

National  Poetry. 
UooTt— Irish  Melodies.  T>uSy—The    Spirit    of    tkt 

Davis — Poems.  Nation. 

Clarence  Mangan — Poems.        Hayes — Ballads  of  Irdand. 
Denis  Florence  MacCarthy — ■      Lover— Lyncs  of  Iretand. 
Poems. 

1  should  like  to  end  this  article  by  inserting  the  ioHom. 
ing  historical  appeal,  issued  by  the  Irish  Literary  Society 
of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  all  Irishmen  to 
help  in  worthily  commemorating  the  heroism  of  the  Irish 
soldiers  who  fought  and  won  at  Fontenoy,  I  shall  also 
ask  the  Editor's  permission  to  publish  a  letter,  bearing 
on  the  subject,  from  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Logue. 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  Fontenoy  was  Ireland's 
answer  to  the  Penal  Laws — a  splendid  answer. 

R.  Barry  O'Brien. 

IRISH  LITERARY  SOCIETY,  LONDON. 
20,  Ha.vover  Square,  W. 
Memorial  to  the  Irish  Brigade  on  the  Field  of  Fontenoy. 

In  the  opening  sentence  of  his  chapter  on  the  Battle  of 
Valmy,  Creasy  says  ; — 

'  A  few  miles  distant  from  the  little  town  of  St.  Menehould, 
in  the  north-east  of  France,  are  the  village  and  hill  of  Valmy ; 
and  near  the  crest  of  that  hill  a  simple  monument  points  out  the 
burial-place  of  the  heart  of  a  General  of  the  French  Republic, 
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and  a  Marshal  of  the  French  Empire' — Kellerman,  the  victor 
of  the  day. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Committee  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society 
to  co-operate  with  their  fellow-countrymen  in  Ireland  in  taking 
steps  to  erect  a  *  simple  monument '  on  the  spot  where  the 
Irish  Brigade  delivered  the  crowning  charge  on  the  field  of 
Fontenoy,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago. 

'iChilciren,'  says  Joseph  Kay,  '  should  be  taught  the  history 
of  their  own  country  and  its  great  men,  in  order  to  inspire  them 
with  patriotism,  with  a  love  of  their  fellow-countrjonen  and 
with  pride  in  their  nation.' 

The  best  way  to  incite  interest  in  the  teaching  of  history 
is  to  visit  scenes  of  historic  interest,  and  to  mark  them  with 
commemorative  monuments. 

In  Jime  last,  a  number  of  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  visited 
Fontenoy.  They  were  cordially  received  by  the  Burgomaster 
of  Toumai ;  the  Vice-President  of  the  Tribunal  of  Justice,  and 
President  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  other  distinguished 
men.  It  is  now  proposed,  in  union  with  the  citizens  of  Toumai, 
to  erect  a  Celtic  Cross  on  the  Battlefield  of  Fontenoy  in  memory 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Irish  Brigade  ;  and  we  beg  to  invite  sub- 
scriptions for  this  national  object. 

r  subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Chairman  or  Honorary 
Secretaryjof  the  Irish  Literary  Society,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  or  to  the  Freeman's  Journal. 

Signed, 

R.  Barry  O'Brien,  Chairman. 
William  Boyle,  Hon.  Secretary. 
November,  1905. 

Letter  from  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Logue : — 

Ara  Coeu,  Armagh, 

8/A  November^  1905. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Barry  O'Brien, 

I  enclose  a  small  contribution  towards  the  memorial  to  the 
Irish  Brigade  at  Fontenoy. 

I  think  it  will  be  a  monument  not  only  of  the  braverv  of 
our  countrjnnen  in  times  past,  but  a  monument  of  the  folly 
which,  by  persecution  and  misgovemment,  could  turn  such  men 
into  enenues. 

Unfortimatdy  the  folly  still  goes  on.  The  persecution, 
though  more  covert  and  insidious  is  not  less  real.  Irish  Catholics 
are  no  longer  subjected  to  the  violence  which  they  had  to  suffer 
of  old ;  but  they  are  still  effectually  excluded  from  almost 
every  position  ot  trust  and  emolument  in  their  own  country. 
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denied  equal  and  even-handed  justice  and  placed  beneath  the 
heel  of  an  aggressve  and  intolerant  ascendancy. 

The  tnisgovemment  oi  the  country  is  a  fact  which  no  one 
can  deny  with  any  show  of  reason.  And  the  olden  consequence 
repeats  itself  in  the  flight  of  what  is  best,  most  promising,  and 
energetic  of  our  people  to  other  lands  which  they  enrich  b^ 
their  labour,  adorn  by  their  talents,  and  strengthen  by  their 
bravery.  This  is  no  mere  flight  of  imagination.  Even  those 
to  whose  mismanagement  the  drain  is  due,  have  begun  to  (eel 
its  consequences;  but  they  are  slow  as  ever  to  apply  the  remedy. 

I  am,  dear  Mr.  Barry  OBiien, 
Yours  faithfully, 

if  Michael  Card.  LoctJE. 
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THE  CO.  WATERFORD  SCHEME 

THE  criminal  failure  of  the  English  Government  to 
offer  a   satisfactory   settlement  of  the   University 
question    has   thrown    upon   the  Irish  people  the 
duty  of  initiating  a  policy  of  action  determined  and  aggres- 
sive, and  at  the  same  time  of  making  from  their  own  re- 
sources   some    provision,    however    inadequate,    for   thej 
attainment  of  the  great  purposes  of  a  National  University. 
For  many  reasons,  but  principally  from  ignorance  of  the 
true  functions  of  a  University,  of  the  part  that  a  University 
should  play  in  a  nation^s  life,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if 
there  will  be  a  generous  response  to  the  appeal  to  establish 
scholarships  by  voluntary  subscription.    In  my  humble 
judgment,  a  Scholarship  scheme  to  be  successful  must,  first 
of  all,  be  practicable ;  next  it  must  be  effective  in  reaching  to 
the  masses  of  the  people,  even  to  the  poorest,  and  in  giving 
them  an  opportimity  of  cultivating  the  talents  God  has 
blessed  them  with ;  finally,  it  must  involve  the  very  mini- 
mum of  expense,  either  by  way  of  taxation  or  by  way  of 
voluntary  contribution. 

Believing  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  not  to  utilise 
the  existing  educational  machinery  of  the  country,  I  ven- 
tured to  formulate  a  scheme  of  Scholarships  to  be  worked 
through  the  agency  of  the  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Conmiittees.  At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Dungarvan 
Industrial  Development  Association,  the  following  reso- 
lution, on  my  proposition,  was  unanimously  passed : — 

That,  as  the  absence  in  Ireland  of  the  facilities  whereby 

1  While  this  paper  was  in  press  the  Conference  promoted  by  tha 
Industrial  Development  Association  was  held  in  Cork.  It  had  beoi  the 
intention  of  the  writer  to  move  this  Scholarship  scheme  as  an  amendment 
to  the  first  resolation*  But  owing  to  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  the 
agenda  paper  in  the  allotted  time  no  amendment  to  any  resolution  would 
be  accepted.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  had  the  amendment  been 
discussed  it  would  have  been  seconded  by  Mr.  T,  W,  Russell,  M.P. 
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equality  of  educational  opportunity  is  secured,  prevents  the 
brain  power  of  the  country  from  being  fully  developed,  and 
constitutes  a  serious  impediment  to  its  industrial  progress,  we 
xespectfuily  request  the  Agricultural  aud  Technical  Committee 
of  the  County  Waterford  to  establish  a  series  of  ascending 
Scholarships,  reaching  from  the  Primary  School  to  the  Uni- 
versity, on  the  following  lines  : — 

Ttu^ee  Intermediate  Scholarships  of  £20  each,  tenable  for 
three  years,  in  any  approved  day  or  boarding  Intermediate 
school,  in  the  County  of  Waterford,  to  be  competed  for  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Primary  schools.  National  or  otherwise,  of  the 
County  of  Waterford, 

Three  University  Scholarships  of  £40  each,  tenable  for 
three  years,  in  University  College,  Dublin,  or  in  some  institnte 
in  Ireland  of  University  rank,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Intermediate  schools  of  the  County  of  Waterford. 

A  knowledge  of  the  Irish  Language,  of  Irish  History,  and  of 
the  history  of  Irish  (Gaehc)  Literature,  to  be  essential  to  eadi 
Scholarship. 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Agricultaral  and  Technical 
Committee,  Dr.  Dennehy  presiding,  Mr.  Thomas  Power, 
Co.C,  moved,  and  Mr.  James  Hayes,  Co.C,  seconded,  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme.  It  was  carried  unanimously, 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Department.  Copies  were 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  different  committees  throughout 
Ireland,  asking  them  to  adopt  it.  Some  of  them  have 
done  so.  But  misconceptions  as  to  its  nature  and  scope 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  its  universal  adoption.  One  thing 
has  told  very  much  against  it.  Many  of  the  county  com. 
mittees  were  under  the  impression  that  it  was  to  be  put 
into  force  at  once,  that  is,  during  the  financial  year  1905-6, 
for  which  they  had  already  drafted  their  schemes  and 
allocated  their  funds.  But  it  is  intended  to  come  into 
operation  only  next  financial  year,  1906-7.  Its  adoption 
at  such  an  early  date  by  the  Waterford  Committee  arose 
from  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to  earmark  beforehand 
the  necessary  funds,  as  well  as  to  give  the  schools  time  to 
prepare.  The  scheme,  then,  comes  into  being,  if  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Department,  in  1906-7,  and  will  be  in  full 
operation  in  1910,  when  Waterford  County  wiU  have  in 
training  eighteen  scholars — nine  Intermediate  and  nine 
University. 

Now,  is  this  scheme  practicable  ?     The  first  considera- 
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tion  that  will  suggest  itself  is,  is  it  legal  ?  Is  it  in  the. 
power  of  the  Committee  to  adopt  such  scheme  and  in 
the  power  of  the  Department  to  give  it  sanction  ?  Does 
the  Act  of  Parliament  which  called  the  Department  into 
being  admit  of  the  fands  raised  by  virtue  of  its  authority 
being  applied  for  purposes  of  Intermediate  and  University 
education  ?  Obviously,  my  contention  is  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  funds  administered  by  the  committees  and 
the  Department  for  such  purposes,  is  well  within  the  scope 
of  the  Act,  and  consequently  is  perfectly  legal.  I  make  no 
pretence  of  giving  expert  opinion  on  this  complicated 
question,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  perfectly  competent 
for  the  Co.  Waterford  Committee  to  adopt  the  scheme,' to 
make  what  provision  it  thinks  fit  for  University  education, 
and  that  neither  the  Department  nor  the  Treasury  can 
interpose  with  a  veto. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  quote  from  a  letter  of  His  Lord- 
ship Most  Rev.  R.  A.  Sheehan,  Lord  Bishop  of  Waterford 
and  Lismore,  who  most  kindly  gave  me  many  words  of 
coimsel  and  of  encouragement,  for  which  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  tendering  him  my  most  respectful  and  most 
grateful  thanks. 

Bishop's  House, 

John's  Hill,  Waterford, 

Jidy  29/A,  1905. 
My  Dear  Father  Coakley, 

I  am  elad  to  learn  that  you  purpose  making  an  application 
at  an  early  date  to  the  Co.  Waterford  Technical  Committee, 
for  aid  to  enable  a  limited  number  of  dever  boys  and  ^Is, 
selected  by  competition  from  the  Coimty  schools,  to  obtain  a 
higher  education.  Intermediate  or  University,  as  the  case  may 
demand.  It  is  nothing  short  of  intolerable  that  slender  private 
and  local  resources,  which  are  so  sadly  needed  in  this  counti; 
for  other  purposes,  should  be  drawn  upon,  in  order  that  Catholics 
may  receive  what  may  be  regarded  at  the  present  time  almost 
as  a  necessary  of  life,  while  their  weal^er  fellow-coimtrymen 
of  all  other  denominations  have  a  choice  of  institutions,  where 
they  can  enjo^  all  that  they  require  out  of  Imperial  funds,  to 
which  we  contribute  as  well  as  they.  But  until  the  ruling  powers 
recognize  their  duty,  our  public  bodies  may  well  be  asked  to 
give  what  help  they  can.  There  is  littie  doubt  that  the  funds 
at  the  disposal  of  Technical  Committees  are  applicable  for  the 
Durpose^for  which  you  seek  a  small  portion  of  them. 
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In  the  eye  of  the  law  Technical  Instruction,  as  set  forth 
dearly  and  in  almost  identical  terms  in  the  General  Act  of 
i88g,  and  in  the  Irish  Act  of  1899,  means  any  form  of  instruction 
sanctioned  by  the  Department,  that  may  be  given  outade  a 
Secondary  school,  except  the  teaching  of  any  trade,  or  industry, 
or  employment ;  and  the  Irish  Act  expUcitly  states  that  it  may 
include  Modem  Languages  and  commercial  subjects.  If  we 
wish  to  know  what  the  phrase,  '  sanctioned  by  the  Department,' 
means,  we  have  the  highest  authority,  that  of  Graham  Balfour 
(in  his  well-known  work  on  the  Educational  Systems  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland),  for  the  statement  that  the  English  Depart- 
ment '  .  .  .  has  neither  restricted  the  subjects,  nor  has  it  en- 
deavoured to  secure  their  treatment  from  a  technical  point  of 
view,  and  thus  a  great  part  of  the  Grant  has  gone  to  Secondary 
education.  .  .  -'  And  as  bearing  directly  upon  your  entire 
application,  I  find  it  stated  in  the  Encyclopisdia  Brilannica  (vo\. 
xxxiii.,  art.  Technical  Education),  that  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Board  of  the  City  of  London  has  for  years  past  arranged 
a  comprehensive  and  varied  scheme  of  Scholarships,  which, 
among  other  benefits,  enables  children  from  the  elementary 
schools  to  continue  their  education  in  Intermediate  schools 
and  pass  on  to  the  higher  technical  institutes  and  Universities, 
t_Heartily  wishing  success  to  your  efforts, 
Beheve  me,  faithfully  yours, 

■!■  R'  A.  Sheehan. 
Bishop  of  Walerford  and  Lismore. 

Though  this  pronouncement  of  the  Bishop  of  Waterford 
should  carry  conviction  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  still  it 
may  be  urged  that  the  Department,  in  its  efforts  for  the  com- 
mercial development  of  Ireland,  must  confine  itself  to  such 
purely  technical  subjects  as  have  an  immediate  connection 
with  some  branch  or  other  of  industry.  Father  T.  A. 
Finlay,  S.J.,  in  his  letter  of  approval  to  me,  which  I  read 
before  the  Committee,  meets  this  difficulty  very  well  : — 

University  College,  Stephen's  Green, 

Dublin,  July  i^ird,  1905. 
Dear  Father  Coakley, 

It  gives  me  much  satisfaction  to  learn  that  enlightened 
public  opinion  in  Co.  Waterford  is  beginning  to  reaUse  the  true 
bearing  of  the  University  Question  on  the  material  fortunes  of 
the  country.  The  best  asset  of  a  nation  is  its  brains.  .  .  .  Now, 
brains  will  not  avail  without  education,  and  there  is  no  educa- 
tion for  the  leaders  of  industry — the  industrial  thinkers — the 
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officials  of  the  industrial  army,  except  through  a  University. 
So  long  as  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  have  no  institution 
in  which  to  train  the  Captain  of  Industry,  so  long  must  they 
work  without  leadership,  and  so  without  effect,  or  must  be 
content  to  give  the  posts  of  command  to  the  representatives  of 
the  minority,  or  import  foreigners  to  fill  them.  .  .  . 

Yours  sincerely, 

T.   A.   FiNLAY. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  industrial 
development  of  any  country  is  ignorance — ^ignorance  of  its 
resources ;  ignorance  of  the  best  method  to  utilise  these 
resources ;  ignorance,  or  want,  of  that  educational  system 
which  is  best  adapted  to  discover  and  cultivate,  to  highest 
advantage,  its  latent  intellectual  powers.  All  coimtries 
which  are  conmntercial  powers  of  the  first  magnitude,  coun- 
tries which  are  striving  for  the  sceptre  of  commercial 
supremacy,  understand  this,  and  there  is  the  dosest 
connection]  between  their  Universities  and  the 
industries  through  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
national  wealth  is  distributed.  Eversnvhere  University 
education,  education  after  Newman*s  ideal,  is  beginning 
to  be  realised  as  the  best  preparation  for  purely  Technical 
training. 

Nothing  can  draw  forth  the  powers  of  the  mind  so  well 
as  University  education  ;  and  the  higher  forms  of  Technical 
Instruction  are  impossible  without  this  training  which 
Universities  alone  can  impart.  Even  Germany  now  sees 
that  the  divorce  between  academic  culture,  culture  based 
on  the  Humanities  and  Technical  Instruction,  is  a  mistake. 
In  America  college-trained  men  always  are  preferred  to 
organize  or  to  control  great  business  combinations.  Even 
England,  in  this  matter  so  sleepy,  understands  now  that 
University  training  is  one  of  the  first  conditions  not  merely 
for  conunercial  pre-eminence,  but  for  conmiercial  existence. 
During  recent  years  several  new  Universities,  of  the  dis- 
tinctively modem  type,  have  spnmg  into  existence.  Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  all  now 
boast  of  Universities  which  have  been  created  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  industries  out  of  which  their  citizens 
live.    These  Universities  were  created  to  meet  a  peculiar 
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need.  It  was  felt  that  German,  Belgian,  and  American 
competition,  directed  by  University  men,  was  despoiling 
England,  not  merely  of  her  prestige  but  of  her  markets, 
and  that  if  England  were  to  retain  her  fwsition  it  was 
necessary  to  give  her  sons  a  training  at  least  equal  to  that 
enjoyed  by  her  rivals.  London  University  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  teaching  body.  Everywhere  it  is  understood 
that  the  separation  between  Technical  Instruction  and 
liberal  studies  is  a  retrograde  step.  The  Technical  In- 
stitute of  Manchester,  for  example,  works  in  the  closest 
affiliation  with  Manchester  University,  and  the  Cheshire 
Co.  Council  with  Liverpool  University. 

But  not  merely  has  England  created  these  new  Uni- 
versities for  commercial  purposes,  amongst  others.  She  also, 
through  the  Co.  Councils  and  their  Technical  Committees, 
has  established  by  means  of  Scholarships,  similar  to  those 
we  propose,  an  educational  ladder  reaching  from  primary 
school  to  University.  Manchester  University,  for  example, 
enjoys  a  number  of  Scholarships  established  by  the  Co. 
Councils  of  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Cheshire,  Somerset, 
and  other  shires  who  thus  act  as  feeders  for  this  new  and 
distinctively  modem  Universitj'.  The  Co.  Council  of  London 
overy  year  endows  thousands  of  scholarships,  varying  in 
;innual  value  from  £5  to  £90,  whereby  children  of  tender 
years,  who  possess  character  and  talent,  are  helped  along 
through  the  different  stages  of  their  intellectual  career,  so 
that  they  may  climb  from  the  squalid  slums  of  Hoxton 
or  Bethnal  Green  to  the  hallowed  precincts  of  Magdalen  or 
Oriel. 

The  importance  of  University  training  is  realised  also 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  Department,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett 
in  his  book  declares  that  the  ideal  University  for  Ireland 
would  be  one  on  the  Scotch  model,  reaching  down  to  the 
masses  of  the  population  by  means  of  Scholarships  and 
Bursaries,  which  he  hoped  the  Department,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  local  committees,  would  establish. 
Denmark,  to  which  we  are  so  often  Tirgcd  to  look  on  as 
an  object  lesson,  derives  its  prosperity,  in  his  opinion,  not 
so  much  from  its  Technical  schools,  as  from  its  Intermediate 
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schools.  *The  Humanities,'  said  a  learned  Dane,  'have 
been  the  salvation  of  Denmark.'  The  Humanities^  plus 
the  Nationalities,  ought  to  be  the  salvation  of  Ireland 
also.  This  view  is  also  expressed  in  Mr.  Coyne's  work, 
Ireland :  Industrial  and  Agricultural^  where,  especially  in 
the  chapter  on  Education,  a  liberal  education,  an  education 
which  will  enable  a  man  to  master  his  best  aptitudes,  is 
emphasized  as  the  foundation  of  a  really  efficient  system 
of  Technical  training. 

These,  however,  are  generalities.  But  when  we  come 
to  details  we  find  it  is  perfectly  within  the  powers  of  local 
committees  to  establish  University  Scholarships.  For  the^ 
past  ten  years  it  has  been  dinned  into  our  ears,  until  we 
are  almost  wearied  from  its  iteration,  that  scientific  train- 
ing is  absolutely  indispensable  to  industrial  development. 
For  the  time  being.  Science  has  become  the  be-all  and  the 
end-all  of  Education.  Be  it  so.  Now,  if  Science  be  the 
foimdation  of  national  prosperity,  it  is  certainly  within  the 
province  of  the  local  committee  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  Scientific  training,  with  corresponding  academic 
recognition. 

A  committee,  for  instance,  may  establish,  surdy,  a 
Scholarship  which  will  enable  students  within  its  juris^ 
diction  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelorship  of  Science. 
But  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  the  (mly  University- 
to  which  the  majority  of  our  people  can  have  access,  conlera 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  only  on  graduates  of  one 
year's  standing  in  some  Faculty  of  the  University.  This 
Faculty  may  be  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  If,  then,  a  com* 
mittee  wishes  to  found  a  Scholarship  which  will  help  its 
students  to  obtain  this  degree,  with  the  scientific  knowledge 
which  it  implies,  it  certainly  can  apply  its  funds  for  aa, 
education  that  is  not  exclusively  Technical. 

Again,  take  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering. 
This  degree  is  taken  only  by  those  who  have  Matriculated, 
passed  the  First  University  Examination,  with  subsequepit 
professional  examinations.  But,  of  course,  no  candidate 
may  present  himself  for  these  professional  examiioations 
until  he  had  passed  both  Matriculation  and  First  Universitjr 
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Examination.  Now,  both  for  Matriculation  and  First 
Arts  a  candidate  must  answer  in  Latin  in  the  English 
Language  and  Literature,  and  in  one  at  least  of  a  group 
of  Languages — French,  German,  Italian,  Irish,  Sanscrit, 
Hebrew,  or  Arabic.  Finally,  study  the  conditions  for  the 
Diploma  of  Agriculture.  This  is  conferred  only  on  those 
who,  with  subsequent  professional  examinations,  shall  have 
passed  either  Matriculation,  or  a  preliminary  examination. 
But  the  Exhibitions  awarded  in  connection  with  the  Diploma 
are  conferred  only  on  Matriculated  students.  If  we  wish 
to  bring  the  higher  types  of  mind  to  bear  on  Agricultural 
Science,  we  must  give  them  at  least  that  education  which 
will  enable  them  to  Matriculate. 

Now,  Science,  Engineering,  and  Agriculture  stirdy  fatt 
within  the  province  of  the  Department.  That  being  so, 
any  committee  that  wishes  can  make  suitable  provision 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  foregoing  d^ees  and  diplcxna. 
Bat  neither  degree  nor  diplcnna  can  be  obtained  without 
what  is  generally  called  a  liberal  education,  withoot  that 
broad  general  culture  which  is  the  only  solid  bass 
for  subsequent  special  training,  and  which  it  is  the 
great  object  of  the  Co.  Waterford  Scholarship  scheme  to 
promote.  The  Bachelorship  of  Science  is  that  on  which 
I  place  most  reliance.  This  degree  cannot  be  attained 
without  graduating  in  some  Faculty  of  the  University 
(whichj^may  be  the  Faculty  of  Arts),  without,  that  is,  a 
University  education  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  Should, 
then,  any  committee  found  a  Scholarship  for  this  B.Sc.  degree, 
it  must  make  provision  for  that  intermediate  education  which 
is  necessary  for  Matriculation,  and  for  the  subsequent  First 
and  Second  University  Examinations  for  which  the  Huma- 
nities are  essential.  Consequently,  though  the  Co.  Waterford 
scheme  is  still  awaiting  sanction  from  the  Department,  it 
is  my  conviction  that  it  is  open  to  no  legal  objection,  and 
that  it  will  not  fall  either  under  the  surcharge  of  the  auditor 
or_the  veto  of  the  lawyer. 

Before  1  pass  from  this'phase  of  the  question,  it  may 
bejwelljto  statejthat  the  Agricultural  as  well  as  the  Technical 
Committee    contributes   to   the    scheme.     Amongst  other 
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reasons  for  this  is,  that  the  Agricultural  Board  has,  I 
believe,  at  its  disposal,  larger  funds  than  the  Technical  Board 
Furthermore,  the  Department  has  already  in  openation  in 
the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Carlow,  and  in  fourteen 
other  counties,  a  scheme  of  Intermediate  Scholarships. 
For  these  Scholarships,  Science  is,  and  rightly  so, 
essential.  But  their  Intermediate  education  is  not 
limited  to  the  Experimental  Science  Group.  They  may 
take  any  of  the  four  Intermediate  Courses,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  being  taught  classics  and  modem 
languages,  and  are  not  bound  by  any  covenant  with  the 
Department  to  embrace  a  commercial  career.  Surely  the 
Department  can  carry  this  excellent  scheme  one  step 
further,  and  extend  the  principles  that  govern  its  existing 
Intermediate  Scholarships  to  those  contemplated  for  Uni- 
versity purposes.  If  Intermediate  Scholarships  already 
sanctioned  by  the  Department  do  not  necessitate  the 
exclusive  study  of  purely  scientific  or  purely  technical 
subjects,  there  is  no  reason  why  University  Scholarships 
should  be  placed  on  a  different  footing.  Iris^,  of  course,  is 
essential.  No  educational  system  can  ever  hope  to  become 
efficient  which  is  not  in  complete  harmony  with  the  spirit, 
traditions,  and  aspirations  of  a  people.  The  possible 
objection  that,  in  some  counties  at  least,  Irish  has  no 
commercial  value,  can  be  met  by  the  county  councils 
following  the  example  of  the  Cork  Co.  Council,  and  the 
Corporations  of  Dublin  and  Limerick,  and  making  Irish 
obligatory  on  alljcandidates  for  all  positions  within  their  gift. 
The  next  question  that  arises  is,  will  the  scheme  be 
effective ;  will  it  reach  the  main  body  of  the  people  in 
whose  interests  it  has  been  coxxceive^?  There  is ,  every 
reason  forjentertaining  this  hope.  All  progressive  countries 
glory  in^^their  democratic  educational. s}^em,  by  which  the 
child  of  the  poorest  man,  if  he  have^butlbrains  and  *char- 
acter,  can  climb  by  State  aid,,  at  .every  stagejof' his \educa- 
tional  career,  to  the  very  highest  position^,  the  community. 
It  is  the  great  object  ,of£enligfatened  I govemment^to  dis- 
cover talent,  and  afford  it  suitaUe^^  opportunity.    Now, 
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the  Co.  Waterford  scheme,  in  its  own  limited  way,  en- 
deavours to  secure  this  equality  of  opportunity.  Beginning 
at  the  Primary  school,  where  education  is  practically  free, 
it  takes  in  hand  the  student  of  bright  promise,  helps  him 
through  the  intermediate  stage  of  intellectual  development, 
brings  him  not  merely  to  the  gate,  but  within  the  portals 
of  the  University,  maintains  and  shelters  him  there  until 
his  brow  is  encircled  by  the  coveted  academic  bay. 

The  mass  of  the  people  take  very  little  interest  in  the 
University  movement,  because  they  are  under  the  delusion 
that  it  cannot  affect  them.  They  think,  so  far  as  they  have 
any  views  at  all  on  the  matter,  that  Universities  are  neces- 
sarily a  monopoly,  that  only  the  upper  or  upper  middle 
class  can  aspire  to  the  beneiits  University  training  confers. 
But  let  it  be  brought  home  to  them,  let  it  be  made  plain 
to  them,  that  the  poor  man's  child  stands  here  on  perfect 
equality  with  the  rich,  let  them  understand  that  boys  from 
the  labourer's  cottage,  from  the  smalt  farmhouse,  from  the 
artisan's  dwelling  can  travel  through  these  realms  of  gold, 
the  fairylands  so  bright  and  beautiful  of  Culture  and  of 
Science,  they  will  speedily  rouse  themselves  from  their 
indifference  and  give  to  the  movement  a  force  of  intense 
passion  that  it  has  never  known  before. 

How  will  scheme  satisfy  the  third  condition,  which  to 
many  will  appear  of  greatest  importance,  namely,  that  it 
will  involve  the  very  minimum  of  expense,  either  by  way 
of  taxation  or  by  way  of  voluntary  contribution  ?  In  this 
way.  Each  year  the  committees,  when  arranging  their 
schemes,  profit  by  their  previous  experience.  Tliey  elimi- 
nate those  schemes  which  have  been  unpopular,  which  for 
one  reason  or  another  have  been  a  failure,  and  they  econo- 
mise in  other  directions  as  well.  The  Dungarvan  Industrial 
Development  Association  requested  the  Co.  Waterford 
Committee  so  to  readjust  their  schemes  for  1906-7,  that 
adequate  provision  can  be  made  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Scholarships.  The  total  income  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Committee  of  Co.  Waterford  is,  roughly,  about 
£2,200.  A  penny  in  the  pound  rate  realises  about  £1,100. 
This  being  supplemented  by  an  equivalent  grant  from  the 
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Department,  comes  to  about  £2,200.  Now,  as  long  as  the 
Co.  Council  strikes  the  penny  in  the  pound  rate  for  the 
puqK>ses  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instructicm,  this 
£2,200  must  be  expended.  Our  object  is  to  secure  that 
a  small  portion  of  this  sum  shall  be  expended  in  one  direc- 
tion rather  than  in  another,  that  by  a  little  judicious 
economy  or  cheeseparing  here  and  there,  some  fraction  of 
it  shall  be  devoted  to  provide  that  education  which  is  of 
vital  necessity  for  our  country.  Thus,  the  financing  of 
the  scheme  ¥rUl  not  involve  a  single  penny  of  extra  expense 
by  way  of  taxation.  As  long  as  the  Co.  Council  strikes 
the  rate  the  money  must  be  spent  somehow.  It  is  our 
duty  to  see  that  as  long  as  the  rate  is  being  paid  that  it 
shall  be  expended  to  the  best  advantage.  To  what  better 
purpose  can  it  be  put  than  to  help  the  children  of  the 
people  in  the  race  for  life,  and  open  to  them  careers  com- 
mensurate with  their  intelligence  and  industry. 

The  cost  of  the  scheme  for  the  first  year  will  be  only 
£i8o.  In  1910  when,  please  God,  if  nothing  better  comes, 
when  we  shall  have  eighteen  scholars  in  training — ^nine 
Intermediate  and  nine  University — its  total  cost  will  be  £540 
which  will  leave  forj  the  other  purposes  of  the  Waterford 
Co.  Conmiittee,  £1,700.  Of  course,  it  is  asking  in  one  sense 
a  great  deal.  But,  as  His  Lordship  the  Bishop  of  Water- 
ford  pointed  out,  as  long  as  our  rulers  treat  us  with  such 
flagrant  injustice  we  might  well  ask  the  local  authorities,  for 
the  sake  of  the  bright  boys  who  otherwise  would  be  doomed, 
no  matter  what  their  ability  might  be,  to  obscurity  and 
poverty,  to  make  some  provision  for  higher  education.  It 
calls  for  a  little  sacrifice,  perhaps  ;  but  has  the  spirit  which, 
in  the  days  when  Ireland  hopelessly  complained,  enabled 
our  fathers  to  make  heroic  sacrifice  for  Catholic  education, 
has  it  entirely  fled  the  land  ? 

Nobody  is  more  keenly  conscious  of  the  defects  of  the 
scheme  than  its  originator.  Nobody  will  more  gladly 
welcome  amendment  and  correction.  It  cannot  be  and 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  an  eflicient  National 
University.  It  provides  merely  for  tuition.  Not,  alas !  for 
equipment  and  research.    It  is  respectfully  submitted  to 
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his  brother  priests,  with  the  earnest  hope  that  in  their 
respective  districts  they  will  use  their  great  influence 
to  secure  its  adoption.  If  the  Catholic  counties  adopt  it, 
in  three  years,  in  1910,  we  shall  have  three  hundred  Uni- 
versity students  in  University  College,  or  at  all  events  in 
some  institute  of  University  rank,  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  our  aspirations  and  beliefs.  The  very  presence  there 
of  such  a  body  of  young  Irishmen,  the  future  leaders  ol 
Irish  thought,  trained  upon  Irish-Ireland  lines,  subsidised 
by  the  Co.  Councils  by  reason  of  the  criminal  neglect  ol 
duty  by  the  Imperial  Government,  will  create  such  a  force 
of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  tile  question,  that  even  the  most  hostile  Cabinet  must 
submit.  Its  adoption  will  emphasize  the  necessary  con- 
nection between  a  National  University  and  National 
prosperity.  It  will  give  the  Irish  Party  a  new  argument 
for  our  cause — that  the  administrators  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Act  cannot  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  higher  educational 
institutes  which  are  absolutely  essential.  It  will  in  its  own 
way  bring  Ireland  into  line  with  every  progressive  country 
by  destroying  Protestant  ascendancy  and  class-monopoly, 
and  by  giving  equality  of  opportunity  to  the  poor  man's 
son.  It  will  tend  to  develop  in  our  people  self-respect  and 
self-reliance  ;  and  in  Industry  and  the  Arts  help  to  win  for 
our  land  its  ancient  glory  back; 

Patrick  F.  Coakley,  o.s.a. 
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THAT  Christian  Art  began  in  the  Catacombs  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged ;  and  in  these  subterranean 
cemeteries  which  form,  as  it  were,  a  girdle  round 
the  Eternal  City,  the  origins  of  that  art  are  to  be  sought.  In 
itsTearliest  manifestations  it  has  a  dose  resemblance  to  the 
contemporary  pagan  art,  especially  in  its  decorative  motives. 
The  same  style,  the  same  methods,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  same  subjects  are  common  to  both  Christian  and  pagan 
art;  Christians  did  not  immediately  create  a  new  artistic 
method  of  expression  of  the  thoughts  that  possessed  them. 
As  they  adopted  the  civilization  around  them,  and  the  exist- 
ing Latin  language  for  the  utterance  of  their  beliefs,  so  also 
did  they  make  use  of  the  art  prevailing  in  Rome  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and,  eliminating  all  that  was 
idolatrous  and  evil  in  it,  employ  it  for  the  decoration,  as  the 
custom  was,  of  the  last  resting-places  of  their  dead.  It  is 
even  held  that  occasionally  pagan  artists  were  employed  in 
this  task  ;  at  any  rate,  artists  newly  converted  from  pagan- 
ism, painted  Christian  tombs  according  to  the  manner  and 
style  they  had  used  previous  to  their  conversion.  It  was 
the  idea  associated  with  the  particular  figure  or  scene  or 
adornment  which  was  changed. 

A  notable  result  followed  from  this  state  of  things.  The 
figure  of  Christ,  for  example,  and  that  of  His  Mother  were 
represented  as  Romans^  with  the  type  and  appearance 
characteristic  of  that  race,  almost  suggesting  the  phrase 
which  Dante  used  thirteen  centuries  later :  *  That  Rome 
where  Christ  is  Roman' — Di  quella  Roma  onde  Cristo  i 
Romano. 

To  the  Christians  who  visited  the  Catacombs  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church,  the  youthful  figure  holding  a  rod 
in  his  right  hand,  painted  above  a  tomb,  and  represented  as 
standing  before  a  tiny  temple  in  which  is  seen  a  figure  up- 
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right  and  wrapped  in  cere-cloths,  expressed  to  the  informed 
mind  the  Gospel  narrative  of  Christ  raising  Lazarus  from 
the  dead.  That  group  of  persons,  in  another  picture,  seated 
aroimd  a  crescent-shaped  table  on  which  are  placed  bread 
and  fish,  brought  to  the  mind  of  the  Christian  the  great 
Sacrament  of  Love,  the  Eucharist,  and  also  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  And  so  the  figure  of  a  woman 
with  a  child  seated  upon  her  lap  was  to  the  Christian  a 
reminder  of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the  blessed  Mother  of 
God. 

In  all  Christian  art,  from  its  earliest  appearance  in  the 
Catacombs  to  its  highest  development  in  the  Golden  Age  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  even  in  its  subsequent  dedine, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  has  ever 
been  the  principal  and  pre-eminent  theme.  And  in  its 
efforts  to  express  in  marble,  or  by  hne  and  colour,  the  inci- 
dents of  His  life,  and  bring  home  to  the  people — '  the  holy 
^lebs  of  God,'  as  old  writers  call  them — the  lessons  of 
His  teaching,  that  art  reached  its  supreme  height. 

Next  to  this  greatest  of  subjects,  and  in  frequent  and 
well-nigh  necessary  association  with  it,  comes  that  of  Hary 
the  Virgin  Mother  of  God.  The  paintings  and  statues  of 
which  she  is  the  theme  and  the  source  of  inspiration,  are 
only  less  numerous  than  those  of  which  Christ  is  the  central 
figure.  The  countless  thousands  of  pictures  that  fill  the 
churches  and  the  homes  of  Christendom,  with  Mary  as  their 
subject,  are,  mostly,  representations  of  the  Mother  and  the 
Son  ;  and  He  is,  naturally  and  artistically,  the  central 
figure  to  which  all  else  is  subsidiary. 

Italy  is,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the  land  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin— the  Madonna,  as  she  is  called.  The  whole  country 
is  filled  with  pictures  of  her.  The  veneration  which  Italy 
offers  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  form  of  art,  is  of  great 
antiquity.  Evidences  of  this  veneration  abound  in  the 
Catacombs.  From  this  cradle  of  Christian  art  the  image 
of  the  Madonna  derives  its  origin. 

_  For  eighteen  centuries  [says  Cardinal  Ferrata,  in  his 
inaugural  discourse  at  the  Marian  exhibition,  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Lateran]  the  fine  arts  have  laboured  lovingly  and  con- 
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stantly  around  this  dear  subject  of  Mary»  feeling  as  if  pene- 
trated by  a  sweet  enchantment,  and  no  one  can  tdl  the  number 
of  works  which  they  produced  in  honour  of  Mary.  Assuredly, 
if  it  were  possible  to  gather  them  together  in  one  solt  place, 
-we  should  behold  the  most  besLutiful  and  grandiose  spectacle 
that  the  world  has  ever  contemplated. 

In  the  Catacombs  it  is  given  us  to  discover  the  images  of 
Mary  painted  by  artists  who,  perhaps,  on  the  morrow  of 
their  labours  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  faith.  Such 
images,  continues  the  Cardinal,  which  are  frequently  dis- 
tinguished by  sincerity  and  tenderness  of  line,  and  by  an 
expression  marked  by  frankness  and  sweetness,  are  there 
to  testify  to  the  genius  and  piety  of  the  early  Christians, 
and  to  contradict  the  erroneous  affirmations  of  those  who 
maintain  that  images  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  did  not  exist 
prior  to  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431. 

Of  representations  of  the  Madonna  in  the  Catacombs,  the 

earliest  and  the  most  important,  is  that  which  adorns  the 

wall  of  a  simple  loculus  in  the  Catacomb  of  Priscilla  on 

the  Via  Salaria.    This  fresco  picture  consists  of  a  group  of 

three  figures.    The  Blessed  Virgin,  *  vested  in  a  stole  and 

with  a  short  veil,'  as  Mgr.  Wilpert — ^whose  authority  in  the 

art  of  the  Catacombs  is  unquestioned — describes  her,  *  sits 

as  if  profoimdly  meditating,  and  with  her  head  slightly  bent 

forward  and  somewhat  to  one  side.    With  both  hands  she 

holds  the  Infant  Jesus  on  her  lap.'    The  Child  has  turned 

His  head  towards  the  spectator  as  if  some  one  had  called 

Him,  and  He  looked  round.    On  the  left  stands  the  Prophet 

Isaiah,  beardless,  and  vested  only  with  the  pallium  and 

with  sandals  ;  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  roll — the  *  volume ' 

of  the  Sacred  Scriptures — ^and  with  his  right  hand  he  makes 

the  gesture  of  *  indicating '  or  pointing  to  something.  Hence 

it  is  seen  that  the  artist  represents  him  at  the  moment 

he  is  pronouncing  the  prophecy :  ^  Behold  a  Virgin  shall 

conceive,  and  bear  a  Son,  and  his  name  shall  be  called 

Enmianuel.' 

Over  the  head  of  the  Mother  of  God  shines  a  star  of 
eight  rajrs,  the  traces  of  whichtaie  now  so  dim  that  it  is  only 
with  difficulty  that  it  can  be  recognised  by  the  unaccustomed 
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eye.  The  star  signifies  the  light  predicted  by  Isaiah  ;  it  is 
the  symbol  of  Christ,  the  true  light,  which  has  come  into 
the  world  to  illuminate  the  human  race.  Hence,  in  two 
other  frescoes,  also  in  the  Catacombs,  this  star  has  the  form 
of  the  monogram  of  Christ,  which  is  made  by  the  junction 
of  the  two  Greek  letters  X  and  P.  The  principal  importance 
of  this  picture  is  derived  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  The 
same  Prophet  glorifies  the  light  which  will  arise  upon  Jeru- 
salem on  the  birth  of  the  Emmanuel,  and  in  which  the 
Kings  will  come  : — 

Arise,  be  enlightened,  O  Jerusalem ;  for  thy  light  is  come, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  .  .  .  The  moltitade 
of  camels  shall  cover  thee,  the  dromedaries  of  Madian  and 
Epha  ;  all  they  ^from  Saba  shall  come,  bringing  gold  and 
frankincense  :  and  showing  forth  praise  to  the  Lord. 

These  prophecies  inspired  this  most  notable  painting, 
as  they  did  that  of  many  other  well-known  works  in  later 
ages.  We  see  their  outcome  in  the  magnificent  pageants 
painted  by  early  Renaissance  artists,  such  as  Benozzo 
Gozzoli  in  the  chapel  of  the  Riccardi  Palace  in  Florence, 
where  the  walls  are  covered  with  a  great  procession  to 
represent  the  coming  of  the  Three  Kings  (the  Magi)  to 
adore  the  Infant  Christ  ;  and  by  Gentile  da  Fabriano  in  a 
picture  of  unparalleled  beauty  and  brilliancy  on  the  same 
theme,  which  is  now  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Florence. 

De  Rossi,  in  discussing  the  date  of  this  important  picture, 
noted  that  the  spot  where  this  fresco  is  met  with  was  directly 
beneath  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  demolished  church 
of  St,  Silvestro,  and  that  the  itineraries  of  the  pilgrims  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  show  that  the  tombs  of 
SS.  Pudenziana  and  Prassede,  and  of  Pudens,  their  father, 
were  under  the  soil  near  to  the  basilica  of  St.  Silvestro,  The 
ruins  of  this  basilica  subsisted  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  were  seen  by  topographers  such  as  Winghius 
and  Bosio,  '  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Salaria,  in  the  Vigna 
Cuppis,  at  present  in  ike  possession  of  ike  Irish  College.' 

That  was  forty  years  ago,  and  many  changes  have  since 
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taken  place.  The  foundations  of  the  basilica^of  St.  Silvestro 
were  again  laid  bare  in  1889  by  De  Rossi,  and  the  place  of 
the  tomb  of  St.  Celestine,  the  Pope  who  gave  St.  Patrick  his 
commission,  was  pointed  out..  It  was  a  strange  fortune 
which  made  the  Irish  College  owner  of  the  soil  beneath 
which  was  the  earliest  existing  pictureTof  the  Madonna  and 
the  tomb  of  Pope  St.  Celestine. 

From  the  indications  fumished^by  the  place  where  this 
fresco  is  painted,  and  from  a  variety  of  other  considerations 
too  elaborate  to  be  described  here,  De  Rossi  concluded  that 
this  picture  is  a  work  executed  under  the  eyes  of  theJApostles, 
or  very  little  later — *  that  is  to;^say,  from  the  second  half  of 
the  first  century  to  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.' 
Mgr.  Wilpert  attributes  it  to  the  same  period,  that  is  to  say, 
prior  to  the  year  150. 

There  are  many  other  pictures  of  the  Madonna  to  be[seen 
in  the  Catacombs.  Perhaps  the  most  common  is  the  Adora* 
tion  of  the  Magi.  Here  the  traditional  number  of  three 
Magi  is  not  always  represented ;  sometimes  ther^are^f our 
in  a  picture,  two  on  each  side  of  the  Madonna ;  and  again 
only  two  are  seen.  These  exceptions  to  the^ordinary  number 
arise,  apparently,  from  the  requirements  of  a  symmetrical 
disposition  of  the  figures  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  there 
are  three  Magi.^The  Annunciation  is  seen  in  two  pictures, 
but  the  Madonna  with  the  Child  in  her  lap  is  the  more 
frequent  subject. 

i^  X^One  does  notj^  expect  to  find  elaborate  and  grand 
works  of  art  in  a  subterranean  cemetery  adorning 
graves  in  an  age  of  persecution,  when  the  artist  who  laid 
down  his  brushes  in  the  evening,  might  have  to^sufier^death 
on  the  morrow  for  his  faith,  and  his^mangled  remains  placed 
in  the  tomb  adjoining  that;which  he^had  just  painted.  Nor 
were  the  conditions  such  as  would  favour;^  excellence  of 
workmanship : — a  darkness  that  a  tiny  lamp  or*  a  feebly 
illuminating  taper  scarcely  dispersed,  and  an  atmosphere 
that  was  occasionally  damp  and  chill,  and  heavy  with  the 
smoke  of  torches. 

But  a  brighter  day  dawned  at  last.    Persecution  ceased, 
and  liberty   of  worship   was    granted  to  the   Christians 
you  xviii.  2  I. 
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through  out  the  Roman    world.       As    Cardinal  Feirata 

said ; — 

From  the  sobterranean  silence  of  the  Catacombs  the  paint- 
ing of  Mary,  issuing  forth  into  the  sunlight,  followed  the  tri- 
nmphal  coarse  of  Christianity,  which,  after  three  centuries  of 
sanguinary  persecutions,  beheld  its  divine  banner  floating  from 
the  summit  of  the  Capitol.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  monuments 
were  erected  to  Mary,  whose  veneration,  though  in  second  rank, 
goes  with  equal  pace  to  that  of  her  Son. 

And  the  late  Aubrey  de  Vere  expresses  the  same  thoug^ht 
in  noble  verse  : — 

Then  from  the  Catacombs,  like  waves,  npboist 
The  Host  of  God,  and  scaled,  as  in  an  hour. 
O'er  all  the  earth  the  mountain  seats  of  Power. 

The  great  impulse  given  to  the  arts  after  the  peace  ot 
the  Church  can  scarcely  be  realised  by  us  to-day.  Though 
there  are  but  few  Const£intinian  foundations  left  intact  and 
iinrestored,  sufficient  remain  to  furnish  an  idea  of  thdr 
pristine  splendour.  The  age  of  basilica-building  then 
began  ;  Jind  the  churches  of  that  time,  from  the  richness  of 
their  decoration,  well  deserved  the  title  of  '  royal  halls,' 
whic"'  was  given  to  them.  Constantinople,  where  the 
Emperor  Constantine  fixed  his  residence,  miglit,  as  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle  say,  boast  of  possessing  the  finest  statues 
of  Phidias,  Lysippus  and  Praxiteles.  But  Constantine 
could  not  revive  the  ideals  of  the  Greeks.  No  ;  '  the  great 
god  Pan  is  dead,  and  all  the  gods  are  dead  with  him.' 

The  want  of  a  new  art-language  w^is  felt,  and  with  this 
want,  and  the  necessity  of  satisfying  it,  the  fall  of  the  old 
and  the  birth  of  the  new  may  be  said  to  have  gone  on  con- 
temporaneously. '  Yet  the  antique,  in  its  dying  moments, 
maintained  its  grandeur  and  its  majesty,  and  the  mosaic? 
of  Ravenna  are  the  last  expression  of  its  greatness  and 
power.' 

In  Ravenna — that  desolate  city  of  the  marshes  near  the 
low  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea — the  traveller  of  to-day  mav 
study  the  art  that  follows  immediately  that  of  the  Catacombs 
of  Rome.  In  the  fifth  century  Christian  art  in  Rome  had 
fallen  to  a  low  level.     In  the  sixth  century  the  art  of  the 
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Orient  or  of  Byzantium,  inheriting  some  of  the  ancient 
Greek  traditions  modified  by  Oriental  influences,  assumes 
the  lead  over  all  the  art  of  Christian  lands,  inspiring  its 
forms  and  interpenetrating  its  development  in  every  form 
of  artistic  production.*  The  mosaics  that  glisten  on  the 
walls  of  San  Vitale  and  on  those  of  the  great  nave  of  St. 
Apollinare  Nuovo  at  Ravenna,  dating  from  the  sixth  century, 
testify  to  the  triumph  of  Orinetal  art  in  the  land  of  Italy. 
There  the  Madonna  is  seen  enthroned,  majestic  and  stately, 
with  a  queen-like  dignity  and  grace  which  are  very  effective, 
and  which  constitute  the  type  that  is  followed  for  centuries 
after.  In  the  latter  of  these  two  churches,  the  mosaic 
picture  shows  the  Madonna  with  the  Child  in  her  arms, 
seated  upon  a  jewelled  throne ;  two  angels,  white-robed, 
tall,  serene  of  aspect,  with  great  wings,  stand  on  either  side 
of  the  throne.  At  the  right  of  the  angels,  above  in  the 
golden  sky,  is  the  star  which  indicates  the  Child  Jesus,  and 
here  all  those  who  followed  it — the  three  Magi  hastening 
hurriedly  forward,  their  speed  indicated  by  their  wind- 
blown robes,  bearing  their  gifts  in  their  hands  covered  with 
their  mantles,  to  the  new-bom  King  of  the  Jews.  They  are 
of  different  ages  ;  the  eldest,  Caspar,  white  of  hair  and  beard, 
comes  first,  and  he  is  followed  by  Melchior,  and  he  by  Bal- 
thasar ;  palm  trees  are  in  the  back-ground,  and  suggest  the 
scene.  The  Madonna  of  St.  Apollinare  has  lost  the  large 
forms  which  distinguish  the  Madonna  of  the  Catacombs. 
There  are  seriousness  and  spirituality  in  her  expression, 
and  an  elegance  and  dignity  in  her  figure  which  are  suited 

'  Recent  writers  on  Byzantine  art.  such  as  Strzygowski  and  Antonio 
Hunoz,  in  describing  the  influence  of  Oriental  art,  consider  that  it  domi* 
nated  the  whole  fidd  of  Italian  art  until  the  coming  of  Giotto,  the  great 
renovator  of  painting  in  Italy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that 
the  paintings  brought  to  light  in  the  recently  discovered  church  of  Santa 
Hana  Antiq^ua  in  the  Roman  Forum,  modify  considerably  the  conclusions 
which  descnbe  the  native  art  of  Rome  as  exhausted  at  so  early  a  period. 
The  classic  Roman  type  employed  in  representing  the  Madonna  and 
St.  Anne  in  the  manner  of  Roman  matrons,  and  the  Apostles  and  saints 
in  that  of  consuls  and  senators  is  maintained  more  persistently  thsji  Is 
generally  thought.  This  will  soon  be  made  evident  m  the  accurate  re- 
productions of  ancient  frescoes  with  which  Mgr.  Wilpert  is  illustrating 
the  work  he  is  preparing  on  Roman  art  from  the  fifth  century  to  the 
period  of  Giotta    See  CwiUa  CaUolica,  x/th  June,  1905,  p.  71a. 
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to  the  ideal  that  one  seeks  to  form  of  the  ever  Blessed  Virgin. 
It  would  seem  as  if  the  type  of  the  Virgin  Mother  in  art  had 
been  detennined  before  this  picture  was  made.  A  certain 
rigidity  in  the  forms,  and  the  generous  use  of  gold  in  the 
back-ground,  and  the  richness  of  bright  coloured  draperies 
and  costumes,  heightened  by  jewels  and  ornaments,  added 
greatly  to  the  grand  effect  and  the  majesty  of  these 
Byzantine  pictures  in  mosaic.^ 

How  universally  this  type  of  Madonna-picture  entered 
into^artistic  representation  may  be  seen  in  the  newly-opened 
Catacomb  of  Santa  CommodiUa,  near  St.  Paul's,  on  tl^  Via 
delte  Sette  Chiese.  The  type  had  spread  to  Rome  and  was 
eagerly  adopted  here.  In  the  CommodiUa  fresco  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  seen  seated  in  majesty  on  a  carved  add  jewd.- 
adomed  throne,  with  the  Divine  Child  upon  her  knees, 
holding  a  roll  or  '  volume  '  in  His  hand.  He  is  arrayed  in 
a  yellow  or  golden-coloured  robe,  while  the  robe  of  the 
Madonna  is  dark  purple.  What  is  noticeable  here  and  in 
all  other  works  of  this  period,  and  for  two  or  three  centuries 
later,  is  the  regular  form  of  features  which  distinguishes  both 
the  Madonna  and  the  Christ,  and  the  large  dark  eyes,  which 
seem  to  bo  derived  from  Greek  pietures  of  a  later  ago— [t.t- 
iiaps  of  the  first  or  second  century.  Th(?ic  is  a  strange 
haunting  beauty  in  these  fresco  pictures  that  dwells  long 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  observe  them. 

In  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Antiqua,  brought  to  light 
a  few  years  ago  from  the  huge  accumulation  of  earth  wliicii 
had  filled  it  during  eight  or  nine  centuries,  the  walls  are 
covered  with  frescoes.  This  church,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine  Hill,  was  constructed  in  an  imperial  edifice — 
probably  in  the  library  of  the  palace  of  Augustus.  It  is  a 
strange  transformation,  and  denotes  the  progress  of  Chris- 
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tianity  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
In  the  many  frescoes  unearthed  here — and  the  walls  were 
painted  in  four  layers  of  fresco — that  of  the  Madonna  is 
conspicuous.     The  type  is  generally  that  which  is  seen  in 
Ravenna,   though   there   are   some   pictures   which   have 
evidently  not  followed  that  type.    These  works  supply  us 
with  specimens  of  the  art  of  fresco  painting  from  the  seventh 
to  the  tenth  century,  and  at  a  time  when  a  great  lethargy 
had  fallen  upon  it,  and  when  wars  and  invasion  had  deso- 
lated the  land.    Another  specimen  of  the  expressiveness 
still  remaining  in  this  old  art  is  furnished  by  the  Madonna  of 
Santa  Maria  Nuova  in  Rome, — a  fine  example  of  what  one 
may  expect  to  see  in  a  religious  picture.    The  history  of 
this  work  relates  that  it  was  brought  from  Troy  in  the 
eleventh  century  by  a  member  of  the  Frangipani ;  and  it 
probably  dates  from  a  century  or  two  earlier.    There  is  a 
dignity  and  sadness  in  the  expression — a  sense  of  the  future 
passion  of  her  Son,  and  her  own  consequent  sorrow — in  the 
countenance  of  this  figure  which  deeply  impress  the  beholder. 
The  later  centuries — the  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  and  even 
the  thirteenth — ^have  left  comparatively  few  traces  of  good 
art.    The  work  of  Margaritone  d*Arezzo,  which  is  seen  in 
several  galleries  in  Italy,  furnishes  in  its  dark-yellow-greenish 
tint  of  flesh  and  its  strained  figures,  a  striking  example  of 
the  style  and  method  of  painting  that  prevailed  in  his  day. 
Yet  even  he  strove  to  render  his  Madonnas  noble  and  grace- 
ful, but  without  attaining  much  success. 

It  is  in  the  *  Trecento,'  as  the  Italians  call  it — the  four- 
teenth century — when,  as  Tullio  Dandolo  puts  it,  *  Rome 
was  the  city  of  dogma,  and  Florence  the  city  of  art,'  that 
the  revival  came.  The  Byzantines,  says  the  same  writer, 
had  placed  the  Virgin  motionless  upon  a  sublime  throne, 
with  her  brow  tranquil  in  an  eternal  calm,  surrounded  by 
saints  without  joy  or  sadness,  symmetrically  distributed 
aroimd  her  ;  Giotto  and  his  followers  snatched  them  from 
their  contemplations ;  and  here  the  soldiers  which  Taddeo 
Gaddi  placed  as  guards  at  the  sepulchre  were  seen  to  shake 
themselves  free  from  sleep,  dazed  by  the  light  of  the  Trium- 
pher  over  Death  :  there,  along  the  walls  of  the  Pisan  Campo 
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Santo  the  pale  virgins  of  Orcagna,  risen  to  life  again,  ap- 
peared to  wander  about  among  the  sepulchres.  The  time 
had  come  when  the  angels  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  of  Fra 
Angelico,  and  of  Crivelli,  should  blow  into  their  golden 
trumpets,  and  make  their  harps  ring  imder  the  touch  of 
heavenly  fingers  :  in  the  midst  of  such  silent  harmonies  the 
Madonna  was  seen  to  smile  far  the  first  time  with  a  smile 
which  enamoured  all  Italy  I  From  that  day  forth  she 
was  pleased  to  bear  the  Child  Jesus  in  her  lap  to  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  : 
it  was^the  Golden  Age  of  Art,  if  we  may  call  Art  that 
which  was  a  prayer,  an  act  of  faith,  the  fulfilment  of 
a  vow. 

The  beginning  of  this  movement  in  the  art  of  the  time 
is  generally  attributed  to  Cimabue,  who,  if  Vasari  is  to  be 
believed,  was  of  a  noble  Tuscan  family,  and  was  bom  in 
1240.  Being  an  intelligent  boy,  he  was  sent  by  his  parents 
to  the  Dominicans  of  Florence  at  Santa  Maria  Novella  to 
prepare  him  for  a  clerk's  career ;  but  he  preferred  to  visit 
the  painters,  and  soon  acquired  such  skill  in  drawing  that 
he  was  allowed  to  become  an  artist,  and  he  became  superior 
to  his  teachers  in  drawing  and  colouring.  The  work  by 
which  he  is  best  known  is  his  Madonna  in  the  RucceUai 
Chapel  of  the  Dominican  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  in 
Florence. 

This  picture  [writes  Vasari  in  his  Life  of  Cimabue]  is  of 
larger  size  than  any  figure  that  had  been  painted  down  to  those 
times  ;  and  the  angels  surrounding  it  make  it  evident  that 
although  Cimabue  still  retained  the  Greek  manner,  he  was 
nevertheless  gradually  approaching  the  mode  of  outline  and 
general  method  of  modern  times.  Thus  it  happened  that  this 
work  was  an  object  of  so  much  admiration  to  the  people  of 
that  day — they  having  then  never  seen  anything  better — that 
it  was  carried  in  solemn  procession,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets 
and  other  festal  demonstrations,  from  the  house  of  Cimabue 
to  the  church,  he  himself  being  very  highly  rewarded  and 
honoured  for  it. 

Vasari  goes  on  to  relate  the  story  that,  whilst  Cimabue 
was  painting  this  picture,  in  a  garden  near  the  gate  of  San 
Pietro,  King  Charles  the  Elder,  of  Anjou,  passed  through 
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Florence,  and  the  city  authorities,  among  other  marks  of 
respect,  brought  him  to  see  Cimabue*s  picture.  When  it 
was  shown  to  the  King,  it  had  not  before  been  seen  by  any 
one.  Hence  the  people  of  Florence  hastened  in  great  crowds 
to  admire  it,  *  making  all  possible  demonstrations  of 
delight.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  rejoicing 
in  this  occurrence,  ever  afterwards  called  that  place  Borgo 
Allegri,  and  this  name  it  has  ever  since  retained,  although 
in  process  of  time  it  became  enclosed  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.* 

This  story,  told  by  the  old  biographer  of  Arezzo,  has 
gone  into  the  mass  of  legend  which  has  gathered  around 
old  pictures.  It  shows  also  the  popular  devotion  to  the 
Madonna,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  people 
greeted  the  artist  who  expressed  in  an  adequate  degree 
the  ideals  they  had  of  this  gracious  figure. 

Siena,  *  the  City  of  the  Virgin,'  as  the  people  named  it 
at  an  early  period,  found  in  its  admirable  sdiool  of  painting 
an  excellent  mode  of  expressing  and  showing  forth  its  love 
and  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  There  is  a  strange 
haunting  charm  in  the  Madonnas  of  Siena,  that  one  readily 
learns  to  distinguish  from  the  works  produced  in  other 
schools.  The  painters  of  Siena  gave  their  Madonna  almond 
shaped  eyes,  an  oval  face,  a  long,  thin  and  slightly  aquiline 
nose ;  the  mouth  is  small  and  drawn  down  at  the  corners, 
and  the  expression,  though  sweet  and  gentle,  is  serious,  as 
if  she  were  burdened  with  sad  presentiments  of  the  great 
sorrow  of  the  future.  She  is  generally  arrayed  in  a  white 
robe,  adorned  with  gold  embroidered  flowers,  and  a  mantle 
of  a  rich  material.  The  artists  of  the  period  apparently 
considered  that  the  very  best  was  scarcely  good  enough 
for  her,  and  hence  they  put  upon  her  the  richest  and  finest 
products  of  the  Italian  looms,  at  a  time  when  these  textiles 
held  supremacy  in  Europe.  She  is  distinguished  further- 
more by  the  star  painted  on  the  shoulder  of  her  outer 
robe.  Examples  of  this  are  common  in  the  primitive  art 
of  Siena,  and  Cimabue,  also,  in  his  grand  mosaic  m  the  apse 
of  the  Pisa  Cathedral,  has  employed  the  same  mode  of 
distinguishing  Madonna. 
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Indeed,  the  distinction  and  beauty  of  Sienese  Madonnas 
Surpass  those  of  otlier  contemporary  schools.  Duccio  di 
Boninsegna  is  the  great  artist  of  Siena,  corresponding  to 
Giotto  in  the  Florentine  School.  While  the  latter  broke 
away  from  the  trammels  of  the  Byzantines,  and  became 
more  natural  and  btmian  in  expression,  Dncdo  preserred 
the  rigidity  of  the  past  in  his  pictures,  and  seems  to  have 
turned  to  his  own  account  the  most  beautiful  examines  (tf 
Oriental  art.  His  work  is  excellent  of  its  kind ;  and  the 
large  altar-piece  which  he  painted  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  fourteenth  century  is  his  most  important  work.  It 
is  now  placed  in  the  Opera  del  Daomo, — a  sort  of  museum 
attached  to  the  cathedral.  There  is  so  dose  a  resemblance 
in  his  Madonna,  seated  on  a  throne  and  surrounded  by 
angeb,  to  the  Ruccellai  Madoima  of  Cimabue,  that  the 
statement  is  now  put  forward  by  scane  of  Ducdo's  admiros 
that  he,  and  not  Cimabue,  is  tiie  painter,  and  that  it  has 
been  falsdy  attributed  to  the  Florentine  artist. 

Cimabue's  place  as  an  artist  is  now  assailed  by  the 
newer  criticism,  which  has  been  described  as  the  act  of 
'  changing  all  the  labels  in  a  picture  gallery.'  One  German 
authority  asserts  that  there  is  no  trustworthy  evidence 
that  Cimabue  painted  in  the  Upper  Church  of  Assisi  the 
works  heretofore  attributed  to  him  ;  and  two  other  art- 
critics  of  the  same  country  are  of  opinion  that  there  are 
no  existing  paintings  whicli  can  be  definitely  assigned 
to  Cimabue.  These  prnnouncemcnts,"  however,  have 
not  yet  been  universally  received.  There  is,  nevertheless, 
afgreat  resemblance  between  the  two  great  pictures  of  the 
Madonna,  that  in*'the  ^Ruccellai  Chapel  in' Santa  Maria 
Novella  in  Florence,  and  that  in  the  Opera  deP  Duomo 
in  Siena. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fourteentli  century,  Giotto 
became  the  artistic  interpreter  of  tlic  sentiments  of  his 
time,  and  was  the  first  to  infuse  vigorous  life  and  feeling 
into  his  figures.  As  one  writer  has  it":  'He  was  an  all- 
round  man, — sculptor,  painter,  and  architect.'  The  lauda- 
tory inscription  which  .A.ngelo  Poliziano  wrote  in  his 
honour,  and  which  is  inscribed   on  a  great  marble   slab  on 
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the  right  wall  of  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence, 
Englished,  runs  thus,  and  tells  his  story  well : — 

I  am  he  through  whom  the  extinct  art  of  the  painter 

Lived  again  ;  whose  hand  was  so  fit  to  its  work,  and  so  facile 

That  only  that  to  my  art  was  lacking  which  Nature  lacked 

also. 
More  was  it  given  to  no  one  to  do  in  painting  or  better. 
You  see,  adSniiring,  the  Tower  unrivalled,  with  sacred  brass 

sounding. 
This,  too,  after  my  measure  grew,  to  the  stars  upspringing. 
Finally.    I  am  Giotto — ^what  need  to  make  mention  of  these. 

thin^? 
When  this  name  alone  is  equal  to  long-drawn  verses. 

Extravagant  as  these  verses  may  at  first  sight  seem  to 
be,  the  more  one  studies  the  work  of  this  leader  of  the 
art  of  his  day,  the  more  they  fit  him,  and  the  better  they 
describe  his  achievements.  In  the  church  of  the  Madonna 
dell'  Arena,  at  Padua,  in  the  scenes  in  which  he  has  re- 
presented the  life  of  Mary,  Giotto  achieved  his  highest 
art  and  the  fullness  of  his  feelings.  The  series  of  these 
pictures  accompanies  her  from  her  birth  ;  in  her  childhood 
we  see  her  as  a  gentle  and  timid  child  ascending  the  steps 
of  the  Temple ;  later  on,  receiving  the  ring  from  Joseph, 
and  then  at  the  Annimciation,  where  with  hands  crossed 
upon  her  breast,  she  kneels  to  receive  the  message  of  the 
kneeling  angel.  Again  she  is  seen  as  the  Mother  lovingly 
bending  over  the  Child ;  again,  she  is  presenting  Him  in 
the  Temple,  or  holding  Him  in  her  lap  during  the  flight 
into  Egypt.  And  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  she  is  seen 
crushed  and  sinking  down  under  the  burden  of  sorrow  she 
endures  at  sight  of  her  Son  crucified ;  and,  finally,  holding 
His  dead  body  in  her  arms.  All  these  scenes  are  dearly 
and  touchingly  depicted.  As  in  Dante,  says  a  recent 
Italian  writer,  so  also  in  the  pictures  of  Giotto,  Mary  has 
not  entirely  lost  her  queenlike  solemnity ;  she  has  laid 
aside  the  jewelled  diadem  and  the  hieratic  gesture;  but, 
nevertheless,  she  still  reserves  a  dignity  that  is  not  all 
lost  in  her  affectionate  attitude  towards  the  Infant ;  she 
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has  approached  humanity  preserving  a  more  than  hninan 

dignity. 

Humble  and  Mgh  beyond  all  other  creature 

A  numerous  host  of  artists  follow  in  the  paths  opened 
up  to  them  by  Giotto.  They  bring  their  special  individuali- 
ties into  their  work,  and,  as  a  rule,  their  highest  achieve- 
ments are  in  the  representation  of  the  Madonna.  This  is 
the  glorious  period  of  a  religious  art,  when  devotion  is  deep 
and  the  means  of  artistic  expression  are  clear,  and  simple, 
and  straightforward.  As  the  years  go  on  the  artists  acquire 
more  technical  ability  in  their  work,  and  become  exceed- 
mgly  skilful  in  the  practice  of  drawing  and  the  knowledge 
of  colour.  They  gain  in  knowledge  that  which  they  lose 
in  innocence  and  simplicity.  Fra  Angelico  and  Benozzo 
Gozzoli  are,  in  a  measure,  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  but  the 
great  majority  of  their  contemporaries  and  successors  are 
affected  by  the  advancing  movement,  and  the  general 
appreciation  of  pagan  art  and  learning  that  has  come 
into  vogue.  There  is,  as  it  were,  a  struggle  between 
the  new  methods  and  ideals,  and  the  older  models  and 
manner  of  painting.  The  age  of  the  *  Primitives '  is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  great  artists  whose 
names  are  writ  large  in  the  annals  of  painting  take  pos- 
session of  the  field,  and  Italian  Christian  art,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  comes  to  an  end. 

Mary  [says  Tullio  Dandolo],  having  descended  from  her 
sacerdotal  throne,  issues  from  the  sanctuary  to  sit  in  the  guise 
of  an  Urbino  country-girl  under  the  shadow  of  a  pine-tree ; 
or  in  the  semblance  of  a  Florentine  woman  of  the  people  to 
rest  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet.  Christ  is  seen  as  if  animated  by 
the  wrath  of  Pope  Julius  II ;  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  the  Sybils 
and  the  Prophets  meet  together  ;  whilst  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Peninsula,  in  the  Venetian  School,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
slavery  of  sensualism,  Paul  Veronese  was  preparing  a  picture 
in  which  the  wine  should  not  cease  flowing  from  the  amphorae 
of  Cana ;  Titian  devised  how  to  throw  the  mantle  of  Doges  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  Fishermen  of  Gahlee,  and  Tintoretto  sum- 
moned all  the  saints  of  Heaven  to  be  spectators  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Republic  ! 

If  these  were  the  extravagances  and  aberrations  of  the 
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great  masters— of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Veronese, 
Titian,  and  Tintoretto,  the  leaders  and  the  examples  of  the 
greatest  art  of  their  period— one  can  scarcely  reckon  the 
decline  and  the  debasement  of  lesser  pamters.  They, 
naturally,  reached  still  lower  depths.  Then  prevailed  the 
principle  of  *  Art  for  Art's  sake,' — a  cry  that  is  heard  again 
in  our  own  day, — and  all  horrors  find  their  excuse  in  it, 
Tennyson  simimed  it  up  in  the  lines  : — 

The  filthiest  of  all  paintings  painted  well 
Is  mightier  than  the  purest  painted  ill ! 

It  was  the  deUght  felt  by  artists  in  the  emplo3nnent  of 
their  newly  acquired  mastery  in  technique,  together  with 
their  lack  of  moral  sense,  that  led  to  this  great  decline. 
Ruskin,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  English-speaking  races  to  the  charm  and  interest 
of  medieval  art,  in  one  of  his  Lectures  on  Architecture 
and  Painting,  declares  that  the  supreme  ability  of  Raphael 
led  to  the  decadence  of  the  art  of  Painting ;  it  was  when 
Raphael  was  called  by  Pope  Julius  II  to  decorate  the 
*  Stanze '  or  chambers  of  the  Vatican,  he  *  having  until 
that  time  worked  exclusively  in  the  ancient  and  stem 
medieval  manner.'  In  the  first  chamber  which  he  doco- 
rated  in  that  palace,  says  Ruskin,  he  wrote  upon  the  walls 
the  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin  of  the  arts  of  Christianity.        \ 

And  he  wrote  it  thus  [continues  Ruskin].  On  one  wall  of 
that  chamber  he  placed  a  picture  of  the  world  or  kingdom 
of  Theology f  presided  over  by  Christ  And  on  the  side  wall 
of  that  same  chamber  he  placed  the  world  or  kuigdom  of 
Poetry,  presided  over  by  Apollo.  And  from  that  spot,  and 
from  that  hour,  the  intellect  and  the  art  of  Italy  date  their 
degradation. 

And  again : — 

The  doom  of  the  arts  of  Europe  vrent  forth  from  that  chamber, 
and  it  was  brought  about  in  great  part  by  the  very  excellencies 
of  the  man  who  had  thus  manced  the  commencement  of  decline. 
The  perfection  of  execution  and  the  beautv  of  feature  which 
were  attained  in  his  works,  and  in  those  of  his  great  contem- 
poraries, rendered  finish  of  execution  and  beauty  of  form  the 
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chief  objects  of  all  artists ;  and  thenceforward  execution  was 
looked  for  rather  than  thought,  and  beauty  rather  than  veracity. 

Yet  this  is  the  period  which  is  designated  the  *  Golden 
Age  of  Italian  Art.'  The  works  of  Raphael  and  his  con- 
temporaries and  his  own  immediate  predecessors  and 
successors  are  the  works  which  most  of  us  look  to  for  study 
and  delight  when  we  visit  the  Vatican,  or  the  Villa  Borghese 
in  Rome ;  the  Uffizi  and  the  Pitti  and  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Florence,  the  Louvre  in  Paris  ;  the  (Md 
Pinakothek  in  Munich ;  and  the  National  Gallery  in 
London.  Undoubtedly,  so  far  as  the  highest  technicd 
qualities  and  unparalleled  execution  are  concerned,  these 
are  the  world's  masterpieces,  having  in  a  supreme  degree 
design  and  colour  and  composition ;  but  these  brilliant 
works  lack  the  religious  character.  Their  people — ^the 
saints  and  prophets  and  angels  which  they  delineate — ^are 
splendid  and  beautiful  specimens  of  men  and  women,  but 
in  their  strongly  modelled  figures,  and  their  fine  feature  , 
and  richly  painted  costumes,  express  the  qualities  that 
the  generality  of  Christians  associate  with  sanctity  and 
meditation  on  heavenly  things  so  well  and  truly  suggested 
by  the  older  masters. 

Amongst  the  great  names  of  this  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance— fromjjthe  end  of  the  sixteenth  to,  perhaps,  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century — that  of  Michael  Angelo  occupies 
a  most  prominent  place.  When  one  enters  a  gallery  or  a 
church  in  which  his  works  are  to  be  seen,  the^very  mention 
of  his  name  predisposes  the  mind  to  admiration  ;  yet  he^ 
perhaps,  more  even  than  Raphael  smoothed  the  path  to 
rapid  decline.  His  chief  aim  seems  to  have  been  the 
expression  of  feeling  and  passion  by  exaggeration  of  muscle. 
In  his  early  years  he  achieved  one  beautiful  work  that 
may  take  its  place  beside  those  of  the  pure  and  severe 
masters  of  sculpture — the  Pieta  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  turn  to  the  figures  in  the  Last 
Judgment  where  muscularity  in  excess  is  the  leading 
characteristic,  and  you  will  understand  how  followers  of 
his,  without  his  power,  and  imitating  his  faults,  have  pro- 
duced the  exaggerations  and   impossibilities  and   horrors 
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in  their  representations  of  the  human  figure.  See  again 
the  celebrated  Holy  Family  by  Michael  Angelo  in  the 
Tribuna  of  the  Ufl&zi  Gallery  at  Florence ;  and  consider 
the  coarse-limbed  heavy-bodied  Madonna  in  it.  It  is  a 
magnificent  piece  of  handiwork  full  of  force  and  strength 
and  marvellous  foreshortening.  All  the  problems  of  the 
painter's  art  are  overcome,  and  with  splendid  success.  But 
the  Infant  Christ  resembles  a  young  satyr  in  face  and  figure, 
and  the  back-ground  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  rude  youths 
that  seem  resting  from  the  practice  of  gymnastics.  One 
asks  oneself  what  are  these  doing  there  beside  the  Madonna 
and  Child  and  St.  Joseph,  except  to  show  how  well  the 
artist  can  paint  miisde.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  picture 
one  would  place  above  an  altar  where  the  *  holy  people  of 
God '  would  gather  to  pray.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  house 
of  Michael  Angelo,  in  Florence,  there  is  an  inscription 
which  reads  :  ^  As  an  eagle  above  the  others  he  soars  * — 
Sovra  gli  aUri  come  Aquila  vola  I  That  is  true  in  the  sense 
that  his  mastery  in  art  surpassed  that  of  others,  but  it 
cannot  be  truthfully  said  that  this  art  is  uplifting  in  a 
religious  way. 

Andrea  del  Sarto  is  another  name  to  conjure  with. 
As  a  colourist  he  is  excellent,  and  in  drawing  and  arrange- 
ment and  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  there  are  but  few  to 
equal  him.  Yet  his  most  carefully  painted  Madonnas, 
exquisite  as  they  may  be  in  beauty  of  feature,  fail  to  impress 
you  as  you  remember  that  in  all  or  nearly  all  of  them 
there  is  the  portrait  of  his  wife.  Artists  indeed  employ 
models,  but  the  pictures  they  make  are  not  necessarily 
portraits,  apd  when  the  portraiture  of  one  becomes  noto- 
rious, as  is  the  case  with  the  Signora  del'  Agnolo,  called 
*  Del  Sarto,*  it  does  not  contribute  to  render  such  works 
acceptable  as  religious  pictures.  The  regular  features, 
the  deUcate  but  rather  weak  mouth  of  this  woman,  who 
was  Del  Sarto's  evil  genius,  are  distinguishing  traits  in 
nearly  all  his  pictures  of  the  Madonna.  A  general  favourite 
is  that  known  as  the  Madonna  delle  Arpie,  from  the  figures 
of  mythological  harpies  on  the  pedestal  on  which  she  stands. 
In  spite  of  this  drawback  one  cannot  but  recognise  the 
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remarkable  beauty  of  this  artist's  work,  which  made  him 
a  formidable  rival  to  Raphael.^ 

Of  that  glorious  youth,  to  whom  Ruskin  has  attributed 
the  decadence,  it  is  impossible  to  think  ill.  Whatever  has 
happened  to  art  after  his  day,  and  whatever  neglect  of 
other  Christian  themes  he  may  be  charged  with,  it  is  certain 
that  few  or  no  Madonnas  are  more  chaste  and  beautiful 
and  thoughtful,  so  throughly  delicate  and  refined,  as  that 
which  bears  the  title  of  *  Madonna  dd  Gran  Duca,*  and 
which  is  one  of  the  choicest  gems  of  the  Pitti  Palace  in 
Florence.  This  picture,  says  Kugler,  excels  all  Raphael's 
previous  Madonnas  in  that  wonderful  charm  which  only 
the  realisation  of  a  profound  thought  could  produce.  We 
feel  that  no  painter  had  ever  imderstood  how  to  combine 
such  free  and  transcendant  beauty  with  an  expression  of 
such  deep  foreboding. 

The  Virgin  [says  Harford]  has  all  the  pensive  sweetness 
and  reflective  sentiment  of  the  Umbrian  school,  while  the  Child 
is  loveliness  itself.  We  think  of  Penigino  still,  but  we  think 
of  him  as  suddenly  endowed  with  a  purer,  firmer,  outline,  and 
more  refined  sentiment. 

And  at  a  later  period  in  his  Madonna  di  Foligno,  the 
grace  and  beauty  and  definite  arrangement  that  distinguish 
every  work  of  Raphael's  are  still  in  evidence,  though  he 
has  departed  from  the  simpler  style  of  his  master  Perugino  ; 
and  when  the  pictures  of  the  Madonna  are  in  question  a 
large  number  of  devout  persons  no  less  than  critics  would 
give  one  of  the  foremost  places,  if  not  the  first,  to  the 
jewel  of  Dresden,  the  Madonna  of  San  Sisto. 

This  great  light  of  the  Umbrian  School,  Perugino,  stands 

'  This  practice  of  painting  well  known,  and  occasionally  notorious 
persons  of  Florence  in  the  guise  of  sanits,  and  even  of  the  Madonna,  was 
one  against  which  Savonarola,  in  his  day,  thundered  with  great  eloquence 
and  indignation.  It  seems  to  a  certain  degree  to  have  revived  in  our 
day  in  England.  Madame  Bentzon  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15th 
June,  1905,  p.  826,  tells  that  the  Madonna  in  Sir  Edward  Burne  Jones's 
'  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini,*  or  Annunciation,  is  a  portrait  of  the  late  Christina 
Rossetti.  '  There  is  nothing  less  religious  thaji  the  ardent  physiognomy 
of  the  poetess  Christina  Rossetti,'  writes  Madame  Bentzon,  '  half  risen 
on  her  bed  with  a  sort  of  wandering  look  to  respond  to  the  salutation  of 
the  robust  archangel  shod  with  flames,  whose  manly  head,  posed  upon 
broad  shoulders,  has  been  borrowed  from  the  sculptor  Thomas  Woolner.* 
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as  it  were  on  the  borderland  between  the  old  religious  art 
and  the  sentimentalism  which  still  lingered  when  that  art 
was  changing.  There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  pictures 
attributed  to  him,  and  they  are  nearly  all  noticeable  from 
the  pose  of  the  heads  leaning  to  one  side  or  another,  as 
if  they  were  burdened  more  than  the  neck  could  bear.  It 
is  said  of  Perugino  that  he  had  ceased  to  believe  in  religion, 
but  that  he  still  continued  to  paint  pictmres  mechanically 
for  religious  houses  and  confraternities.  The  charge  of 
disbelief  is  refuted  by  recent  writers.  He  is  very  con- 
scientious in  his  work ;  and  the  fair  Umbrian  landscapes 
with  their  thin  trees,  and  the  gently  sloping  hills  and  wind- 
ing rivers  in  the  middle  distance,  fill  up  the  spaces  between 
his  groups  of  saints  with  their  heads  on  one  side  absorbedly 
intent  on  their  books,  or  gazing  at  the  Divine  Infant  on 
His  Mother's  knee,  or  looking  out  towards  the  spectator 
with  a  far-away  gaze  in  their  eyes.  His  works  are  very 
satisfying  when  you  do  not  see  too  many  of  them  together. 

Sandro  Botticelli,  a  Florentine  painter,  was  rediscovered 
and  brought  again  into  the  white  light  of  fame  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  His  pictures  have  given  rise 
to  disputes  as  nimierous  and  as  eager  as  has  Wagner's 
music.  To  believe  in  him  was  held  as  a  sign  of  artistic 
salvation  to  the  believer.  And  yet  he  is,  according  to 
those  who  uphold  him,  lacking  in  certain  qualities  requisite 
to  good  art.  *  With  all  his  sense  of  harmony  of  design,* 
says  one  of  those  who  f>raise  him,  '  Botticelli  is  often  in- 
accurate in  his  drawing  and  curiously  careless  about  the 
proportions  of  his  fig^es.'  Neither  is  his  colouring  always 
that  of  nature ;  and  even  the  faces  of  his  figures,  save  in 
rare  instances,  are  not  even  passably  beautiful.  His 
enthusiastic  praisers  excuse  these  faults  by  sasdng  that  in 
every  case  he  had  a  purpose  to  fufil  whidh  could  be  best 
fulfilled  in  such  ways.  There  is  a  sameness  in  the  features 
of  his  angels  which  helps  you  to  recognise  them  when  you 
see  them  for  a  second  time.  He  has,  however,  painted  one 
picture,  known  as  the  •Magnificat,*  which  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  and  most  tenderly  impressive  works  produced 
during  this  period  of  abundant  arta 
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Of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  works  there  is  very  little  left 
that  is  certainly  genuine.  Dr.  Jean  Paul  Richter,  who  has 
written  a  huge  tome  on  this  marvellous  genius,  reckons 
his  unquestioned  existing  works  as  seven  panel  pictures, 
with  a  portion  of  another,  one  cartoon  and  one  wall-painting, 
this  last  being  the  world-famous  Last  Supper.  Hence 
there  is  little  of  his  work  to  be  seen ;  but  of  his  followers 
there  is  much  ;  and  as  they  copied  some  of  his  characteristics 
one  may  get  from  their  works  a  fairly  adequate  idea  of  his 
style.  Bernardino  Luini,  who  wrought  in  Lombardy,  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Leonardo's  manner,  and  has 
painted  many  admirable  works  of  a  religious  character. 
Some  of  these  are  pretty,  if  not  very  profound,  such  as  the 
Nativity,  at  the  sanctuary  of  Saronno,  near  Milan,  where 
the  Madonna  and  St.  Joseph  kneel  on  either  side  of  the 
crib,  and  where  the  smile  on  the  features  of  the  Madonna 
recalls  the  sphinx-like  conscious  smile  which  distinguishes 
Leonardo.  The  same  characteristic  is  evident  in  the  Holy 
Family  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan. 

A  delightful  reminiscence  of  the  old-time  tenderness 
and  devotion  that  animated  the  early  painters  in  their 
representation  of  the  Madonna  still  clings  to  Lorenzo  da 
Credi,  whose  works  remind  one,  by  their  delicacy  and  finish 
and  the  attention  given  to  detail,  in  the  treatment  of  flowers 
and  landscape,  of  the  miniaturists  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

But  the  number  of  artists  of  name  of  the  seventeenth 
century  is  so  great  that  they  cannot  be  mentioned  here. 
What  a  depth  has  been  since  reached  by  Italian  religious 
art  was  made  evident  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  late  Pontiff 
Leo  XIII  offered  a  prize  of  10,000  francs  for  the  best 
picture  of  the  Holy  Family.  About  sixty  of  the  works 
put  forward  in  this  competition  were  exhibited  at  the  Turin 
Exhibition  of  Christian  Art,  in  1898.  There  was  no  work 
of  merit  sufficient  to  gain  the  prize. 

The  eminent  French  art  critic,  M.  Georges  Lafenestre, 
in  his  recent  volume  on  the  '  Primitives  '  in  French  art, 
tells  that  it  was  the  Director  of  the  French  Academy,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  put  at  the 
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disposal  of  the  *  Nazarenes ' — the  pre-Raphaelites  of  Rome 
— for  their  meetings  and  lodgings,  the  old  Irish  convent  of 
St.  Isidore.  The  *  Nazarenes,'  as  they  were  called,  bore 
in  the  world  names  that  have  since  become  celebrated — 
Vogel,  Cornelius,  Schadow,  Hess,  Veit,  Steinle,  and  that 
Fra  Angelico  of  our  time,  Frederick  Overbeck.  A  fitting 
account  of  the  work  of  Overbeck  would  require  much  space  ; 
for  him  art  was  as  the  harp  of  David,  upon  which  he 
sounded  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  Here  the  Madonna 
returned  to  her  place  of  honour  in  pictures  full  of  devotion 
and  religious  sweetness.  *  She  is  the  type  of  beauty  and 
candour,'  said  Cardinal  Ferrata;  *the  type  of  sweetness^ 
and  piety  ;  the  type  of  innocence  and  love  :  the  type  whicb 
sums  up  in  itself  the  whole  Christian  ideal.' 

And  it  is  in  this  manner  that  she  appeagrs  in  a  still 
later  school.  From  another  convent  another  artistic 
revival  has  come  forth :  from  the  Benedictine  Mona3tery 
of  Beuron  in  Germany,  and  it  has  blossomed  out  anew 
in  the  great  mother  house  of  the  Benedictines,  lionte 
Cassino.  It  is  known  as  the  Beuron  School  of  Painting, 
and  it  is  distinguished  by  its  solemn  and  severe  manner  of 
representing  sacred  subjects.  The  attitudes  of  figures,  the 
fdlds  in  raiment  and  drapery,  and  the  mode  of  colouring 
are  all  symbolical  and  suggestive  rather  than  realistic. 
Every  figure  is  grand,  and  the  expressions  are  subservient 
to  the  calm  of  religious  dignity  and  silence.  Such  art  does 
not  appeal  to  those  whose  eyes  are  filled  with  the  extra- 
vagance in  colour  and  gesture,  of  modem  pictures.  Here 
the  Madonna  again  sits  rigid  and  motionless  on  the  throne 
such  as  Byzantine  art  loved  to  show  her.  She  is,  however, 
the  simple  maiden  Mother,  above  and  arotmd  wh^m  the 
angels  spread  their  wings ;  but  she  is  no  longer  arrayed  in 
royal  jewelled  robes  as  in  the  art  of  the  magnificent  East, 

P.  L.  CONNEUAK. 
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THEOLOGY 

OBLBBBATION  OF  UAS8  BY  A  P&IS8T  WHO  KA8  BBOXBV 
HIS  FAST  BY  TAKIKO  THS  ABLUTIOHS  AT  A  FaBVIOITS 
MASS 

Rev.  Dear  Sir, — A  priest,  who  has  two  Masses  to  say  on 

a  Sunday,  takes,  inadvertently,  the  ablutions  at  his  first  Mass. 

Can  he  lawfully,  though  not  fasting,  say  the  second  Mass  for 

the  purposes  of  saving  himself  from  the  complaints  of  his  flock, 

and  of  giving  many  of  them  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  the 

obligation  of  hearing  Mass  on  Sunday? 

F?  Subscriber. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  people  would  be  surprised  at 
the  absence  of  a  second  Mass,  and  the  mere  desire  to  give 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Mass  on  Sunday,  is 
not  recognised  as  sufficient  excuse  to  free  a  priest  from  the 
obligation  of  fasting  for  the  celebration  of  Mass.  If,  how- 
ever, besides  these  reasons  there  are  others  which  imply 
grave  formal  sin  on  the  part  of  the  people,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  hold  that  the  obligation  of  fasting  would  cease  to 
bind — the  obligation  to  prevent  scandal  being  more 
important  than  the  obligation  of  fasting.  Among  such 
reasons  those  mentioned  by  our  correspondent  must  some- 
times be  reckoned.  If  the  complaints  of  the  people,  arising 
from  the  absence  of  a  second  Mass  on  a  particular  occasion, 
were  very  serious,  then,  in  order  to  prevent  any  such 
grave  violation  of  charity,  the  priest  would  be  justified  in 
celebrating  though  not  fasting.  Sometimes,  though  not 
very  often,  this  excuse  exists  even  in  this  country.  Again, 
many  members  of  the  congregation  may  be  led  into  formal 
violation  of  the  command  to  hear  Mass  on  Sunday,  by 
not  having  Mass  in  their  own  Church.  The  inconvenience 
of  going  to  another  Church  may  not  be  so  great  as  to  ex- 
cuse them  from  the  law.     The  obligation  of  charity,  which 
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binds  the  priest  to  prevent  this  formal  violation  of  the  law, 
would  justify  him  in  celebrating,  though  he  is  not  fasting. 
This  excuse  can  frequently  be  availed  of,  especially  in  cities 
and  large  towns  where  there  are  several  churches  within 
reasonable  distance  of  one  another.^ 

In  fine,  in  the  case  mentioned  by  our  correspondent, 
there  is  one  point  which  creates  difficulty,  and  which  may 
make  it  unlawful  to  use  the  excuse  which  in  other  circum- 
stances would  be  available.  The  priest  broke  his  fast  by 
taking  the  ablutions  at  the  first  Mass.  Very  often  it 
happens  that  people  know  that  the  priest  has  already  in 
this  way  broken  his  fast.  They  might  be  far  more  scan- 
dalised by  seeing  him  celebrate  again,  than  they  would  be 
by  the  absence  of  a  second  Mass.  As  a  result,  the  priest 
instead  of  doing  good  would  only  do  harm  by  celebrating 
imfasting.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  the  obvious  duty 
of  the  priest  rather  to  inform  the  people  that,  owing  to  the 
accident  of  breaking  his  fast,  he  is  unable  to  say  a  second 
Mass  for  them,  than  to  scandalise  them  by  performing 
what  appears  to  them  to  be  a  very  grave  crime.  It  is 
only  when  the  individual  circumstances  of  each  case  are 
examined  that  one  can  tell  whether  or  not  it  is  better  to 
abstain  from  saying  a  second  Mass.  The  personal  prudence 
of  the  priest  must,  in  consequence,  be  largely  depended  on 
in  individual  cases. 

XPZSCO^iLL  BB8BBVATI0V  OF  0BKSUBB8  OOKTAIKBS  ZV 
THB  COKSTITUTZOXr    *  APOSTOLZCwA  BBDI8  ' 

Rev  Dear  Sir, — Can  a  Bishop  reserve  to  himself  the  ex- 
communications  contained   in   the  Constitution,     AposUAtch 

Sedis  ?    A  reply  in  I.  £.  Record  will  oblige. 

Sacerdos. 

The  Bishop  has  certainly  power  to  reserve  to  himself 
crimes  which  are  punished  by  Papal  excommunication, 
provided  the  episcopal  reservation  regards  these  cases 
tmder  a  different  aspect  from  that  under  which  the  Papal 
excommunication  regards  them.    When,  for  instance,  there 

1  Lehmlnihl,  voL  iL.  n.  162. 
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are  reasons  which  excuse  from  the  Papal  excommunication 
but  do  not  excuse  from  grave  sin,  the  Bishop  has  undoubt- 
edly power  of  reservation.  Thus  grave  fear,  even  when  it 
does  not  excuse  from  grave  sin,  excuses,  as  a  rule,  from 
excommunication.  Again,  ignorance,  which  is  not  gross* 
of  the  excommunication  excuses  from  the  excommunica- 
tion, although  it  might  not  excuse  from  grave  sin.  Reser- 
vation imposed  by  a  Bishop  in  such  cases  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  Papal  legislation. 

If  a  crime  incurring  Papal  excommunication  is  regarded 
imder  the  same  aspect  in  reference  to  episcopal  reservation, 
a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  Papal  excommuni- 
cations which  are  reserved,  and  Papal  excommimiqations 
which  are  not  reserved.  When  a  crime  is  under  Papal 
excommunication,  which  is  reserved  to  nobody,  then  the 
Bishop  has  certainly  power  to  reserve  the  case  to  himself, 
if  there  are  grave  reasons  for  so  doing.  The  S.  Cong., 
Episc.  et  Reg.  (26th  November,  1602),  says : — 

Praecipue  vero  haec  monenda  censet  S.  Congregatio,  ut 
videant  ipsi  Ordinarii,  ue  illos  casus  promiscue  reservent,  quibus 
annexa  est  excommunicatio  major,  a  jure  imposita,  cujus  abso- 
lutio  nemini  reservata  sit,  nisi  forte  propter  frequens  scandal um, 
aut  aliam  necessariam  causam  aliqui  ejusmodi  casus  nominatim 
reservandi  viderentur. 

Hence,  Canon  Law  allows  this  power  to  the  Bishop. 

When  the  Papal  excommunication  is  reserved,  then 
episcopal  reservation  of  the  same  case  is  unlawful,  and 
very  probably  entirely  invalid,  if  not  ex  nalura  rci, 
at  least  by  reason  of  ecclesiastical  law.  (i)  These 
excommunications  are  already  reserved  to  the  Bishop, 
or  they  are  already  reserved  to  the  Holy  See.  In 
either  case  their  further  reservation  by  the  Bishop  is 
superfluous.  If  they  are  reserved  already  to  the  Holy 
See  the  Bishop  has  nothing  to  reserve  to  himself.  The 
crimes  are  taken  from  his  jurisdiction,  and  consequently 
would  seem  to  be  altogether  outside  his  legislative  power. 
If  they  are  reserved  to  the  Bishop  already  no  act  of  the 
Bishop  is  required  to  reserve  them  to  himself.     Hence,  in 
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both  cases  the  action  of  the  Bishop,  who  reserves  these  cases 
to  himself,  is  not  reasonable.  (2)  The  S.  Cong.,  Episc.  et 
R^.  (26th  November,  1602),  says  of  the  reserving  power 
of  Bishops : — *  Prohibet  etiam  (S.  Cong.),  ne  superfine 
reservent  casus  in  Bulla  die  Coenae  Domini  legi  consueta 
contentos,  neque  alios  Sedi  Apostolicae  (specialiter) 
reservatos.'  The  same  principle,  laid  down  by  the  S.  Cong, 
for  cases  specially  reserved  to  the  Holy  See,  seems  to  hold 
for  all  Papal  censures,  which  are  in  any  way  reserved, 
either  to  the  Holy  See  or  to  Bishops.  The  reservation 
imposed  by  the  Bishop  would  in  all  such  cases  be  equally 
superfluous. 

This  decree  apparently  implies  not  only  that  the  reser- 
vation of  the  Bishop  is  unlawful,  but  also  that  it  is  invalid, 
because  if  the  episcopal  reservation  is  vaUd,  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  superfluous  in  the  strict  sense,  since  a  twofold 
absolution  would  be  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  episcopal 
reservation.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Ballerini-Palmieri,^  who 
follows  the  teaching  of  Suarez.*  Navarr us,' however,  holds 
that  the  episcopal  reservation  is  valid,  summo  jure,  Lugo,* 
also,  holds  that,  although  simple  episcopal  reservation  is 
invaUd  in  such  cases,  still  episcopal  reserved  excommuni- 
cation is  valid,  so  that  a  twofold  absolution  is  necessary* 
one  from  the  Papal,  the  other  from  the  episcopal  censure. 
Absolution,  he  holds,  from  the  Papal  censure  removes  the 
reservation  of  the  crime,  which,  nevertheless,  cannot  per 
accidens  be  absolved  from  owing  to  the  episcopal  reserved 
censure.  The  arguments  given  above  seem  to  exclude 
not  only  the  opinion  of  Navarrus,  but  also  the  opinion  of 
Lugo. 

If,  then,  a  Bishop  reserves  to  himself  a  sin  already 
reserved  under  excommunication  to  the  Holy  See,  he  is 
rightly  presumed  to  reserve  the  sin  under  some  aspect 
which  the  Papal  reservation  does  not  affect.    Otherwise, 


*  Vol.  v.,  n.  514-516. 

'  De  Poen,,  disp.  31.  sect.  4,  n.  26. 
*Cap.  27,  D.  201,  Manual, 

*  Dt  Po§n.t  disp.  20,  n.  150. 
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his  reservation  would  be  at  least  unlawful  and  probably 
invalid. 

J.  M.  Harty. 

LITURGY 

BEOBVT  LEGISLATION  ABOUT  ALTAX  0AVDLB8 

The  authoritative  Episcopal  regulations  on  th^  quality  of 
the  candles  to  be  used  around  the  Altar,  recently  issued* 
and  pubUshed  among  the  Documents  in  this  issue  of  the 
I.  E.  Record,  afford  an  opportunity  of  directing  attention  to 
some  few  things  which  deserve  the  careful  consideration  of 
all  our  readers  who  are  anxious  to  carry  out  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church,  and  especially  those  concerning  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass,  in  a  worthy  manner.  Even  at  the  cost  of 
repeating  some  points  already  emphasized  in  these  pages, 
it  may  have  its  advantage  if  we  briefly  advert  to  the 
antiquity,  number,  description,  and  significance  of  the  lights 
to  be  used  around  the  Altar. 

ANTIQUITY  OF  ALTAR  LIGHTS 

Some  passages  ^  have  been  cited  from  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures to  show  that  lights  were  used  at  Liturgical  functions 
in  Apostolic  times,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  illumination, 
but  also  from  motives  of  respect,  reverence,  and  solemnity- 
The  practice  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Synagogue. 
References  to  the  use  of  lights  at  assemblies  of  the  faithful 
in  the  first  centuries  after  Christ  are  found  in  many  of  the 
early  Christian  writers.  2  From  these  testimonies  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  present-day  usage  is  linked  with  the 
very  foundations  of  Christian  worship. 

NUMBER    OF   LIGHTS 

At  a  Low  Mass  that  is  private  and  celebrated  by  any 
one  of  rank  inferior  to  a  Bishop,  only  two  candles  are 
permitted.     When  a  Low  Mass  partakes  of  a  semi-pnbhc 


'  Act.  Apos.  XX.  7,  8  ;  St.  Joan.  Apoc.  i. 

•  Cf.  Gihr,  La  Messe,  vol.  1.,  p.  348  :  Rock,  Hierur.,  p.  395,  &c. 
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character,  such  as  a  Community  Mass  in  an  institution  of 
any  kind,  or  when  it  is  fully  public  as  a  Parochial  Mass, 
then,  on  Sundays  and  the  principal  Festivals  of  the  year, 
more  than  two  are  allowed.  This  concession  of  the  Con. 
gregation  of  Rites,  ^  like  the  granting  of  every  privilege,  is 
generally  treated  to  a  liberal  interpretation.  Six  candles 
are  usually  employed  on  these  solemn  occasions,  while  the 
character  of  the  solemnity  itself,  that  warrants  this  de- 
parture from  ordinary  usage,  is  not  very  closely  scrutinized." 
Seven  are  prescribed  for  a  High  or  Solemn  Mass,  that  is 
sung  by  the  Ordinary,  the  seventh  being  placed  to  the  rear 
of  the  Cross.  At  a  High  Mass  celebrated  with  Deacon  and 
Subdeacon  by  any  one  other  than  the  Ordinary,  six 
candles  may  of  course  be  used  if  the  occasion  is  a  solemn 
one,  and  are  generally  used  on  all  occasions  according  to 
custom.  We  think,  with  De  Herdt,  that  this  number, 
if  not  explicitly  laid  down,  is  at  least  insinuated  in  Ritus 
cdebrandi  Missam?  where  it  prescribes  a  triple  incensation 
of  each  side  of  the  Altar,  in  accordance  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  candlesticks.  The  Ceremoniale  Episcoporum^ 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  content  with  a  lesser  number, 
at  least  on  the  simple  feasts.  In  Masses  sung  without  the 
assistance  of  sacred  ministers,  more  than  two  may  be  used. 
For  the  solemn  exposition  on  the  occasion  of  the  Forty 
Hours'  Adoration,  the  Instructio  Clementina  orders  twenty 
wax  candles,  eighteen  of  which  are  to  be  around  the  Mon« 
strance,  while  two  are  to  be  placed  in  large  candlesticks 
on  the  Altar-plane.  At  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment the  least  number  of  pure  wax  candles  tolerated  by 
the  most  liberal  Rubricists  is  as  small  as  six.  Others, 
apart  from  authoritative  dispensation,  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  less  ^than  ten.  This  opinion  seems  more  in 
conformity  with  the  directions  laid  down  in  the  InslrucHo 
Clementina,  and  by  Benedict  XIV  and  Innocent  XI  in  their 
respective  Decrees.  The  exigencies  of  becoming  worship 
could  hardly  be  supposed  to  sanction  a  lesser  number  than 

1  Decreta,  n.  3059. 

'  C/.  I.  E.  Record,  July,  1905,  p.  61  ;  April,  1905.  pp.  360.  361. 

•  Tit.  iv,,  n.  4. 

*  Lib.  i.,  c.  13,  n.  34. 
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ten,  and  it  is  only  exceptional  circumstances  that  conld 
justify  so  few  lights  on  so  solemn  an  occasion.  The  addi- 
tional lights  need  not  necessarily  be  pure  wax  candles, 
but  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it  would  be  well  if  all 
were  of  this  description. 

QUALITY  OF  CANDLES  EMPLOYED  ON  THE  ALTAR 

The  general  Rubrics  of  the  Missal  *  prescribe  that  the 
candles  used  for  the  celebration  of  Mass  should  be  manu- 
factured from  bees^  wax,  and  the  Congregation  of  Rites  • 
has  condemned,  over  and  again,  the  use  of  candles  made 
from  different  materials,  such  as  fat,  tallow,  stearine,  or 
wax  extracted  from  vegetables  or  oil.  This  obligation  is 
certainly  grave,  at  least  in  regard  to  one  of  the  candles 
required  for  Mass.  So  theologians  commonly  interpret  it. 
That  the  Pascal  Candle  should  also  consist  of  bees*  wax 
is  evident  from  the  prayers  used  in  blessing  it  on  Holy 
Saturday,  where  the  phrases,  de  operibus  apum,  apis  maUr 
eduxity  occur.  These  candles,  then,  the  Pascal  Candle  and 
the  lights  required  for  Mass,  in  accordance  with  the  Rubrical 
requirements  which  are  clearly  preceptive,  and  to  some 
extent  gravely  so,  must  be  made  of  the  wax  obtained  from 
bees.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Must  they  consist  wholly 
and  completely  of  the  substance  of  bees'  wax,  or  is  it  enough 
if  they  contain  in  composition  a  preponderance  of  this 
material  united  with  a  lesser  proportion  of  extraneous  ele- 
ments ?  The  purity  of  the  wine  is  not  vitiated  by  the 
introduction  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  water.  Similarly 
it  may  be  said  that  a  wax  candle  deserves  the  name  and 
continues  to  be  such  even  if  it  does  not  consist  exclusively 
of  this  material.  Now,  what  percentage  of  foreign  in- 
gredient may  be  introduced  into  candles  made  for  Altar 
purposes  without  impairing  their  efficiency  for  this  end 
from  the  Rubrical  standpoint  ?  This  is  the  important 
question  that  was  decided  by  the  Congregation  of  Rites, 
in  a  Decree  given  in  the  I.  E.  Record  for  April,  1905.     This 


*  Vid.  Rub.  Gen.,  tit.  xx.  ;    Dr  Def.  Mis.,  tit.  x.,  n.   i  ;  Cerrtn.  Ef)is.. 
Ub.  iv.,  c.  10,  n.  4. 

*  Vid.  Decreta,  nn.  2985,  337O,  3063. 
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Decree  states  that  Altar  candles  need  not  consist  exclu- 
sively of  bees*  wax,  but  must  contain  this  substance  in 
maxima  parte.  Then  it  directs  that  priests  must  abide  by 
the  rules  drawn  up  by  their  Ordinaries,  and  that  individual 
priests  about  to  say  Mass  should  have  no  needless  scruples 
about  the  quality  of  the  candles  supplied.  To  carry  out 
this  decision  the  Irish  Bishops  have  authoritatively  ordered 
that  for  the  future  the  *  Pascal  Candle  and  the  two  principal 
candles  on  the  Altar  at  Mass  should  contain  at  least  sixty- 
five  per  cent,  of  bees'  wax,  and  that  all  the  other  candles 
used  on  the  Altar  should  contain  at  least  twenty-five  per 
cent.'i  No  stimulus  need  be  applied  to  make  priests  zealous 
for  the  conscientious  and  scrupulous  observance  of  this 
rule.  Its  reasonableness  is  dictated  by  motives  of  respect 
and  reverence  for  the  august  mysteries  of  the  Altar,  and 
no  considerations  of  ill-judged  economy  should  have  weight 
where  such  holy  issues  are  at  stake. 

Over  and  above  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  wax 
candle  there  is  a  symbolical  significance  which  renders  its 
emplo5mient  pecuUarly  appropriate  for  Divine  service. 
The  wax  gathered  by  the  chaste  bees  from  the  sweet- 
smelling  flowers  is  a  figure  of  the  body  of  Christ  formed  of 
virginal  flesh  :  the  wick  typifies  His  soul,  and  the  flame  His 
divinity.  So  that  the  entire  lighted  candle  represents 
Jesus  Christ,  the  God-Man,  Who,  according  to  St.  John,  is 
the  '  Lux  quae  illuminat  omnem  hominem  venientem  in 
hunc  mundum.'  No  wonder,  then,  that  theologians  are 
so  strict  in  asserting  the  obUgation  of  using  only  wax 
candles  on  the  Altar  that,  unless  where  a  special  Indult 
has  been  obtained  from  the  Holy  See,  they  are  unwilling 
to  sanction  the  use  of  any  other  description  without  a 
recognised  necessity. 

SHOULD  ALTAR  CANDLES  BE  BLESSED  ? 

There  is  no  direction  in  the  Rubrics  about  blessing  the 
candles  required  for  the  Altar,  but  evidently  it  would  be 


1  Two  candles  only  are  mentiooed  because  the  Sacred  Cofigregation  of 
Rites  contemplated  the  common  case  of  a  Low  Mass,  but  we  think  that  the 
65  per  cent  grading  is  to  be  applied  to  all  the  max  candles  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  RuDiics  as  indispmsabU  to  eadi  sacred  ceremony  or  fooction. 
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a  laudable  thing  to  have  them  blessed,  like  most  of  the 
other  things  employed  in  the  Sanctuary.  The  Feast  of 
the  Purification  offers  a  very  appropriate  opportunity  for 
this  purpose.  But  any  other  time  of  the  year  may  also  be 
availed  of.  In  the  latter  case  the  formula  for  the  blessing 
will  be  taken  from  the  Ritual.* 

HOW  TO  PROCURE  GENUINE  WAX  ALTAR  CANDLES 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  first  importance  that  Parish  Priests  and  others, 
who  have  to  procure  them,  should  be  able  to  obtain 
candles  that  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  episcopal  in- 
structions. It  may  not  be  always  easy  to  secure  the  genuine 
article.  Hence  there  is  need  of  great  care  and  circum- 
spection. Pure  bees'  wax  is  much  more  precious  and 
expensive  than  stearine  (an  extract  of  tallow  prepared  by 
certain  chemical  processes),  paraffin  (obtained  by  distilla- 
tion] from  some  varieties  of  coal  and  also  from  petroleum), 
and  spermaceti,  which  commonly  furnish  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  candles  are  made  at  the  present  day.  More- 
over, the  method  of  manufacture  employed  is  more  elabo- 
rate in  the  case  of  wax  candles.  These  cannot  be  moulded, 
on  account  of  the  great  tenacity  with  which  the  wax  adheres 
to  the  moulds.  Neither  can  they  be  satisfactorily  made 
by  a  machine.  ^They  must  be  basted  and  hand-rolled,  a 
process  which  entails  more  labour  and  expense.  Pur- 
chasers, therefore,  ought  to  be  prepared  to  pay  a,  higher 
price  for  the  purer  article.  By  doing  this,  however,  they 
will  gain  in  the  end,  for  experience  has  proved  that  the 
better  the  quality  of  a  candle,  the  greater  will  be  the  power, 
and  the  longer  the  duration,  of  its  illumination.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  wax,  the  white  or  bleached  and  the  yellow  or 
unbleached.  The  latter  is  used  only  on  the  occasion  ot 
Requiem  Offices  and  during  some  days  in  Holy  Week. 

We  are  sure  that  manufacturers,  when  they  come  to 
learn  these  new  regulations,  will  do  their  best  to  afford 
purchasers    every  confidence    that    their    articles   are   up 

*  Tit.|viii.,  c.  iii. 
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to  the  standard  set  by  the  Bishops.  With  a  view  to  this 
we  would  suggest  that  they  have  samples  of  their  manu- 
facture submitted  to  a  competent  analyst,  that  they  quote 
his  opinion  in  their  advertisements,  and  give  a  guarantee 
that  their  candles — the  various  grades  of  which  should  be 
stamped  with  the  percentage  of  pure  wax  they  contain — 
are  up  to  the  level  of  ecclesiastical  requirements.  Chemical 
analysis  is  really  the  only  test  by  which  the  genuineness 
of  a  wax  candle  can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  But  the 
purer  sort  generally  bums  with  a  dry  cup,  there  being  no 
liquid  matter  to  remove  and  no  gutter  when  exposed  to 
a  current  of  air. 

Priests  will,  as  a  rule,  find  that  those  makers  who  ad- 
vertise in  the  pages  of  this  journal  are  thoroughly  reliable, 
that  their  candles  are  made  by  Irish  hands,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  out  of  Irish  materials. 

T9B  OOVFBAT£BHITT   OF  CHBISTIAN  JiOOTBXSJL^continued) 

ITS  CONSTITUTION 

Benedict  XIV  transferred  the  headquarters  of  the 
Arch-Confraternity  to  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Del  Pianto- 
Here  they  have  since  remained.  The  regulations  for  the 
working  of  the  Association  in  Rome,  published  about 
1750,  seem  to  be  still  in  operation.  They  will,  therefore* 
serve  as  a  guide  to  be  followed  in  the  erection  of  branches 
abroad,  it  being  understood  that,  so  long  as  the  end,  object* 
and  means  of  promoting  them  are  observed  in  substance, 
accidental  modifications  in  the  constitution  of  the  Con- 
fraternity may  be  introduced  with  the  requisite  authority, 
wherever  they  are  demanded  by  the  special  requirements 
of  particular  places.  We  will  consider  the  governing  body 
and  active  members,  or  workers.  The  supreme  head  of 
the  Arch-Confraternity  was,  as  already  stated,  called  the 
President.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome.  As  a  rule,  he 
was  chosen  from  the  Prelates  of  the  Roman  Court.  To  him 
was  entrusted  care  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  interests 
of  the  entire  organization.  It  was  his  office  to  preside  at 
the  meetings  and  direct  the  deliberations  of  the  Advisory 
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Council,  to  confer  with  the  Cardinal  Vicar  as  often  as  it 
was  necessary  or  expedient,  and  to  render  an  account  to 
the  Pope,  at  stated  times,  of  the  progress  of  the  great 
agency  whose  destinies  he  was  directing.  Next  to  him 
came  the  visitors.  They  were  also  prelates  of  high  rank 
and  their  chief  duties  were  to  issue  instructions  to  the 
Deputies,  receive  their  reports,  and  see  that  they  fulfilled 
exactly  their  duties.  The  Deputies  formed  a  link  between 
the  rulers  and  the  rank  and  file.  They  had  each  a  certain 
district  allotted  to  them,  and  were  required  to  exercise 
a  strict  personal  superintendence  over  all  the  schools 
within  this  area,  by  visiting  them  at  regular  intervals, 
and  ascertaining  that  everything  was  carried  out  in  the 
spirit  of  the  existing  rules.  They  should,  if  possibe,  be 
present  at  the  Sunday  classes.  It  was  the  Deputy  who 
should  see  that  only  capable  teachers  were  selected.  On 
all  these  matters  they  had  to  submit  a  formal  report  to  the 
Council  through  the  Visitors.  Among  the  higher  officials 
might  be  included,  in  addition,  two  CounciUorSy  two  Syndics, 
Churchwardetty  Secretaryy  and  Keeper  of  the  Archives,  The 
names  of  these  will  suggest  their  duties  which  we  need  not 
enter  into  with  any  detail,  especially  as  all  these  officers 
do  not  find  places  in  affiliated  branches.  One  person  might 
conveniently  discharge,  in  the  case  of  a  small  society,  duties 
that  might  require  two  or  more  in  a  large  association.  Those 
directly  concerned  with  the  pupils  were  divided  into  various 
grades,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  several 
functions.  In  immediate  control  of  each  school  was  the 
Prior.  Generally  a  priest  filled  this  office.  He  might  have 
the  assistance  of  Sub-priors  (who  might  be  laymen)  if 
necessary.  The  Deputy  made  out  a  list  of  all  the  children 
in  his  district  over  a  certain  age,  say  five  years,  who  were 
therefore  fit  to  receive  religious  instruction.  The  Prior  was 
supplied  with  a  copy  of  this  list,  and  thus  he  was  able  to 
note  the  absence  from  the  Catechism  classes,  and  bring  the 
delinquents  to  task.  He  had  to  superintend  personally  all 
the  instructions.  The  Masters  and  their  Assistants  were 
chosen  with  great  care,  and  in  the  performance  of  their 
appointed  task  they  had  to  conform  strictly  to  the  rules 
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laid  down  r^arding  the  matter  and  manner  of  instruction> 
Whilst  they  taught  order  was  maintained  by  Prefects 
(SilefUiares)f  who  restrained  all  inattention  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  The  names  of  those  in  attendance  at  each 
class  were  taken  by  a  Notary  and  handed  in  to  the 
Prior. 

Each  class  consisted  of  not  more  than  fifteen.  Business 
was  always  begun  and  ended  with  prayer,  and  sometimes 
a  hymn  filled  up  the  interval  that  might  occasionally 
intervene  before  commencing  work.  The  various  classes  or 
sections  were  graduated  on  the  basis  of  age,  as  well  as  of 
advancement  in  religious  knowledge.  Bellarmine's  Com- 
pendium of  the  Catechism  formed  the  text-book.  The 
children  were  required  first,  to  give  the  answers  in  the 
actual  words  of  the  text-book,  and,  afterwards,  by  way  of 
paraphrase  or  explanation  to  show  that  they  understood 
the  doctrines  contained  in  the  formal  answer.  On  Sundays 
the  classes  lasted  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  first  half-hour 
being  devoted  to  a  repetition  and  revision  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  previous  class.  Various  exercises,  suitable 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils,  were  introduced  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  children  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  more  involved  points  of  doctrine. 

Yearly  examinations  were  held,  by  which  industry  and 
proficiency  were  rewarded  with  suitable  tokens  of  recog- 
nition and  a  laudable  rivalry  stimulated  the  recipients  of 
those  coveted  honours  to  yet  greater  success.  No  means 
were  left  untried  to  secure  attendance  at  the  Catechism 
classes.  Certain  members  of  the  Confraternity  were  told 
off  in  every  part  of  the  parish  to  look  after  the  laggards 
and  truants,  and  bring  them  into  the  Church  or  place 
where  the  Christian  Doctrine  was  taught.  These  were  called 
Picheurs — the  fishers  of  the  waifs  and  strays.  Thus,  it 
happened  that  everyone,  male  and  female,  might  become 
an  active  member  of  the  Confraternity  and  contribute, 
each  in  his  or  her  own  way,  to  promote  its  interests :  (i) 
by  participating  in  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  ; 
(2)  by  bringing  their  neighbours  to  the  classes;  (3)  by 
setting  the    example    of    assisting   at    the    instructions ; 
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(4)  by  instructing  the  members  of  their  own  household  in 
the  truths  of  faith,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  through 
the  medium  of  good  books  of  Catholic  devotion. 

In  the  next  number  we  shall  treat  of  the  formalities 
of  Canonical  erection,  viz. :  (a)  episcopal  sanction ;  (i) 
appointment  of  President  or  Director ;  (c)  reception  and 
r^;istration  of  members  ;  (d)  order  and  method  of  religious 
instruction.  There  is  nothing,  however,  very  peculiar  to 
the  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine  in  any  of  these 
particulars,  so  that  those  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  any  Sodality  may,  after  consultation  with  their 
Ordinaries,  proceed  to  the  erection  of  a  branch. 

P.    MORRISROE. 


[    559    ] 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THB  AXTTHOB  OV  '  PI80AT0BB8  HOXIHTO  ' 

Rev.  Dear  Sir,— In  the  November  I.  E.  Record  (page  457), 
a  contributor  writing  on  the  '  Piscatores  Hominum/  says  that 
'  no  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  authorship  of  this  beautiful 
exhortation  to  the  Priests  of  God.'  Now»  this  is  all  the  more 
surprising  as  it  appears  that  light  was  previously  sought  from 
'  sundry  correspondents  of  the  Tablet^ — (p^e  455)*  The  hymn 
in  question  is  one  of  the  well  known  collection  of  Latin  Poems 
attributed  to  Walter  Hapes,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  a.d.  1196. 
The  Poems  were  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  a.d.  i84i» 
edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  and  the  hymn  referred  to  occurs  at 
page  45  of  the  collection.  There  are  a  few  verbal  differences 
(very  few)  between  the  version  of  the  Camden  Society  and  that 
given  by  M.  R.,  but  the  Societjr's  version  is  certainly  the  better. 
— I  am.  Rev.  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  Murphy,  p.p. 

Macroom. 
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THB  ABD&ESS  OF  THE   AUSTBAI.IAH  8TH0D  TO  THB 
VBNEBABLB   aiB&ABOHT   OF  IBBLAHB 

Your  Eminence^  My  LordSy 

Our  common  interests  regarding  the  Sacred  Ministry  together 
with  our  ties  of  kindred  and  sympathy,  all  the  dearer  because 
of  absence,  prompt  us  assembled  in  this  the  Third  f^enary 
Council  of  Australia,  to  send  you  this  joint  Message  of  Greeting. 

Since  the  date  of  our  last  Plenary  Synod,  a.d.  1895,  several 
Prelates  have  been  gathered,  as  we  trust,  to  the  society  of  the 
just  made  perfect,  but  the  work  of  our  Master  continually 
goes  on  in  peace,  and,  thank  God,  in  prosperity.  The  Holy 
Sjarit  pours  forth  upon  our  children  His  choicest  graces,  leading 
many  of  them  to  embrace  and  to  adorn  the  derical  and  the 
reli^ous  state.  Religious  schools  increase  in  number  and  effi- 
ciency ;  orphanages,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions  insured 
by  Christian  charity,  are  to  be  found  in  all  cities  and  towns. 
Even  in  remote  spots  of  our  sparsely  populated  territories 
churches  are  being  multiplied.  These  are  of  simple  design,  and 
serve  also  as  schools  in  many  places  ;  but  a  great  number  of  our 
sacred  edifices  in  their  beauty  and  equipment  rival  the  fairest 
and  grandest  of  the  old  countries.  St.  Patrick*s  Cathedral, 
Melbourne,  is  the  glory  of  that  great  city,  and  of  our  National 
Apostle.  St.  Mary's,  Sydney — consecrated  on  this  occasion — 
although  not  fully  completed,  is  a  noble  pile  of  perfect  archi- 
tecture, raised  by  the  ])eople  at  the  cost  of  £230,000,  and  worthy 
of  its  inheritance  as  the  Mother  Church  of  Australasia. 

The  majority  of  our  flocks  being  Irish  by  birth  or  by  descent, 
are  earnestly  and  affectionately  devoted  to  the  religious  and 
national  interests  of  their  Motherland.  All  rejoice  and  glory 
in  the  marvellous  fruitfulness  of  her  faith  at  home  and  abroad 
throughout  the  universe.  We,  in  the  name  of  Australia,  con- 
gratulate your  Lordships  upon  the  attention  now  attracted  by 
the  processes  of  Beatification  initiated  at  the  centre  of  Catholi- 
city in  regard  to  the  Irish  Martyrs  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  We  trust  that  in  a  short  time  these  causes 
will  be  carried  to  glorious  issues  by  your  sustained  energy  in 
working  out  all  the  details  of  the  canonical  procedure. 
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In  the  now  evident  coming  of  Irish  National  Autonomy 
within  the  Empire  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Australian 
people  generally  rejoice.  Meanwhile  we  applaud  every  partial 
reform.    The  institutions  of  popular  administration  in  civil  and 
local  affairs — the  revival  of  the  national  tongue,  of  traditional 
usages  and  sports,  the  restoration  of  industrial  prosperity,  the 
retention  of  youthful  energy  and  talent  for  home  requirements, 
till  emigration  wUl  result  from  an  overflowing  population — 
these,  and  all  other  reforms,  appeal  cogently  to  our  sympathy 
and  support.   Foremost,  however,  in  our  estimation  at  present 
is  the  re-vindication  of  such  University  education  as  may  be 
congenial  to  the  Catholic  majority.    Education  divorced  from 
religious  institutions  and  ecclesiastical  vigilance  is  obnoxious 
to  every  true  Catholic.    Experience  shows  the  fruit  of  such 
education  to  be  indifference  and  unbelief*    It  is  intrinsically 
dangerous  to  faith,  which  is  the  root  of  Christianity  and  the 
soul  of  human  perfection.    The  arts  and  sciences,  moreover, 
receive  from  religion  their  highest  inspiration,  safest  guidance, 
and  noblest  application.    So  Ireland's  supreme  devotion  to 
religious  education  is  an  imperishable  glory.    She  is  to  be  wise 
as  the  serpent  in  safeguarding  her  generations  from  all  dangers 
to  faith. 

The  opponents  of  Catholic  claims  are  self -confuted.  Where 
is  their  deference  to  the  will  of  the  people  ?  What  of  their 
boasted  regard  for  liberty  of  conscience  ?  Were  these  upholders 
of  rationalism,  or  of  ascendancy,  or  of  foul  sectarianism  true 
patriots  and  sincere  Christians,  they  would  adopt  the  contention 
of  Edmund  Burke,  in  arguing  against  the  Penal  code.  We 
reflect  on  the  contention  of  our  illustrious  countryman,  Edmund 
Burke :  '  The  advantages  of  the  subjects  should  be  considered 
as  their  right,  and  all  their  reasonable  wishes  as  so  many  claims.'^ 

Venerable  Brethren, 

The  struggle  for  sound  enlightenment  and  national  progress, 
followed  out  on  the  lines  of  religion,  liberty,  and  justice,  shall 
be  crowned  with  a  glorious  victory  in  God's  own  time.  As 
Christians  and  sons  of  St.  Patrick,  you  as  we,  in  trial  and  in 
joy,  turn  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Eternal  City.  There 
we  meet  in  unity  of  faith,  of  obedience,  and  of  lov^  looking 
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for  the  blessed  hope,  and  coining  of  the  great  God*  and  oar 

Saviour  J.C. 

We  remain,  in  sincere  attachment. 

Your  Lordships'  Brethren  in  J.C. 

Sydney^  loth  SepUmber^  1905. 

On  the  part  of  all  the  Prelates  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council 

of  Australia. 

i|i  Patrick  F.  Cardinal  Horan, 

Archbishop  of  Sydney^  Delegate  Apostolic, 

President  of  the  Council. 

MUhKB  LAXD  DOWN  IN  THB  BNOYOLICAL  OK    <  THB    TSAOH- 

nra  of  christian  doctbinb,*   and  xodifioation  of 

THB  BULBS  MADB  B7  THB  IBISH  BISHOPS  IN  VIBTTJB 
OF  TKB  FOWBBS  OBANTBD  B7  HIS  HOLINESS  IN  DOOU- 
XBNT.  IN  NOVBXBBB  *  I.  B.  BBOO&D/  iMiffe  474 

Rules. 

I.  An  parish  priests,  and,  in  general,  all  those  who  have  the 
care  of  souls,  shall  on  the  Sundays  and  feast  days  throughout 
the  year,  without  exception,  instruct  from  the  text  of  the  Cate- 
chism for  the  space  of  one  hour,  the  young  of  both  sexes,  in 
what  everyone  must  believe  and  do  to  be  saved. 

II.  The  same  shall,  at  slated  times  during  the  year,  prepare 
boys  and  girls,  by  continued  instruction,  lasting  several  days, 
for  the  due  reception  of  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  Con- 
firmation. 

III.  They  shall  likewise,  and  with  special  care,  on  all  ferial 
days  of  Lent,  and,  if  necessary,  on  other  days  after  the  feast 
of  Easter,  prepare  boys  and  girls,  by  suitable  instructions  and 
exhortations,  to  make  their  First  Communion  with  becoming 
holiness. 

IV.  In  each  and  every  parish,  the  Society,  commonly  called 
the  Confraternity  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  shall  be  canonically 
established.  Through  this,  the  parish  priests,  especially  in 
places  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  priests,  will  find  lay  helf)ers 
for  catechetical  instruction,  who  will  devote  themselves  to  this 
office  of  teaching,  through  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  as  a 
means  of  gaining  the  numerous  indulgences  granted  by  the 
Roman  Pontiffs. 

V.  In  large  towns,  and  especially  in  those  which  contain 
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universities^  colleges,  and  grammar  schools,  religions  classes 
shall  be,  founded  to  instruct  in  the  truths  of  Faith  and  in  the 
practice  of  Christian  life,  the  young  people  who  frequent  these 
schools  from  which  all  religious  teaching  is  banned. 

VI.  And  since,  in  these  daj^  adults  not  less  than  the  young 
stand  in  need  of  religious  instruction,  all  parish  priests  and 
others  having  the  care  of  souls  shall,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
homily  on  the  Gospel  delivered  at  the  paroqhial  Mass  on  all 
days  of  obligation,  explain  the  Catechism  for  the  faithful  in  an 
easy  style,  suitable  to  the  intelligence  of  their  hearers,  at  such 
time  of  the  day  as  they  may  deem  most  convenient  for  the  people, 
but  not  during  the  hour  in  which  the  chUdrei^  are  taught.  In 
this  instruction  they  shall  make  use  of  the  Catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  and  shall  divide  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as 
to  treat,  within  the  space  of  four  or  five  years,\of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  Sacraments,  the  Decalogue,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
the  precepts  of  the  Church. 

Modifications. 

instructions  for  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
encyclical  on  the  teaching  of  the  christian  doctrine. 

[The  points  here  set  down  are  numbered  in  correspondence 
with  the  numbered  paragraphs  towards  the  end  of  the  Encyclical, 
which  contain  the  express  enactments  of  that  important  docu- 
ment,— the  fifth  paragraph,  however,  being  here  omitted,  as  it 
does  not  bear  on  the  duties  of  the  parochial  clergy.] 

I.  As  to  the  first  point  dealt  with  in  the  numbered  para- 
graphs of  the  Encydical, — the  teaching  of  the  Catechism  on 
Sundays, — it  is  to  be  understood  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
Parish  Priest  to  make  provision  for  the  teaching  of  the  Cate. 
chism  to  the  children  of  his  parish  on  Sunda3rs,  and  that  this 
is  to  be  done  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  Classes  for  the  teaching  of  the  Catechism  are  to  be 
organized  in  each  Church  of  the  Parish  by  the  Parish  Priest, 
or  by  his  Curate  or  Curates,  under  his  directions,  and  with  his 
express  sanction. 

(6.)  The  Catechism  is  to  be  taught  in  each  of  those  classes 
for  at  leas^  half  an  hour. 

(c.)  The  work  of  teaching  is  to  be  personally  superintended 
by  the  Parish  Priest^  or  by  one  of  the  Curates  appointed  by  the 
Parish  Priest  for  the  purpose. 
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(d.)  At  the  close  of  the  class  teaching,  an  instmction  on 
some  portion  of  the  Catechism  is  to  be  given  by  the  Parish 
Priest,  or  other  Priest  in  charge.  This  instruction  is  to  occapy 
at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

II.  As  to  the  second  point, — the  instruction  to  be  given  in 
preparation  for  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  Confirmation, — 
the  Bishops  feel  satisfied  that  this  is  already  substantially 
attended  to  by  the  Priests  of  the  various  Parishes.  The  clergy, 
however,  are  earnestly  exhorted  to  leave  nothing  undone  to 
secure  that  the  instruction  given  in  preparation  for  those  Sacra- 
ments shall  be,  in  all  respects,  as  effective  as  possible. 

III.  As  to  the  third  point, — the  giving  of  instruction  in 
preparation  for  First  Communion, — an  arrangement  suited  t^ 
the  circumstances  of  each  Parish  is  to  be  made  by  the  Parish 
Priest,  and  to  be  submitted,  without  unnecessary  delay,  to  the 
Bishop  for  his  sanction. 

IV.  As  to  the  fourth  point, — the  establishment  of  Christian 
Doctrine  Confraternities, — the  Parish  Priest  of  each  Parish  in 
which  a  Confraternity  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  does  not  exist, 
is  to  make,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  canonical  establishment  of  such  a  Confraternity. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  there  will  be  found  in  each  parish  a 
sufficient  number  of  devout  lay  persons  to  undertake  the  work 
of  the  Confraternity,  the  teachers  of  the  various  schools  of  the 
Parish  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  organization. 

In  any  Parish  in  which  a  Christian  Doctrine  Confraternity 
exists,  but  is  not  at  present  working  effectively,  whatever  steps 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  Confraternity  into  working  order 
should  be  taken  by  the  Parish  Priest  without  delay. 

VI.  As  to  the  sixth  point, — the  giving  of  Catechetical  In- 
struction to  adults, — a  programme  indicating  the  subjects  of 
instruction  will  be  issued  by  each  Bishop.  This,  as  directed 
in  the  Encyclical,  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  provide  a  complete 
course  of  Catechetical  Instruction  extending  over  not  more 
than  four  or  five  years. 

As  regards  the  time  at  which  the  Catechetical  Instruction 
is  to  be  given,  the  following  arrangement  is  to  be  followed  : — 

In  Churches  in  which  there  are  evening  devotions  on  Sundays, 
the  ordinary  Sermon  being  preached  at  Mass,  the  Catechetical 
Instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  evening  ;  or  vice  versa. 
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In  Churches  in  which  here  are  not  evening  devotions  on 
Sundays,  the  Sermon  being  preached  at  one  of  the  Masses,  the 
Catechetical  Instruction  is  to  be  given  at  another, — or,  in  the 
case  of  a  Church  in  which  there  is  but  one  Mass,  the  Sermon 
and  Catechetical  Instruction  may  be  on  alternate  Sundays,  the 
order  of  the  Diocesan  Programme  of  Catechetical  Instruction 
being  in  all  cases  observed. 

In  any  case  in  which  it  may  be  found  impossible,  or  seriously 

inconvenient,  to  carry  out  the  regulations  of  the  Encyclical 

even  as  thus  modified,  the  Parish  Priest  is  to  c(MXununicate  with 

the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  without  delay,  so  that  whatever  further 

modifications  may  be  deemed  advisable  in  the  case  of  any 

particular  Parish  may  be  made  by  the  Bishop,  in  so  far  as  this 

may  be  found  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  authorization 

granted  to  the  Bishops  of  Ireland  by  the  Holy  See. 

Michael  Cardinal  Logue,  Chairman. 

^  Richard  ALPHONsuSr  i 

Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore^  |  ^  . 

*  John,         ecrearies. 


Bishop  of  Elphin. 


THB  XATBSIAL  OV  OAVDLBB  VOB  TEB  AXTAB 

E  SACRA  CONGREGATIONE  RITUUM 
PLURIUM  DIOECESIUM 
CIRCA  QUAUTATEM  CERAE  PRO  SACRIS  FUNCTIONIBUS  USURPANDAE 

Nonnulli  Sacrorum  Antistites  a  Sacrorum  Rituum  Con- 
gregatione  semel  atque  iterum  reverenter  postularunt :  '  An 
attenta  etiam  magna  difficultate,  vel  veram  ceram  apumjhabendi, 
vel  indebitas  cum  alia  cera  commixtiones  eliminandi,  candelae 
super  Altaribus  ponendae,  omnino  et  integre  ex  cera  apum  esse 
debeant ;  an  vero  esse  possint  cum  alia  materia  seu  vegetal!  sen 
animali  commixtae  ? ' 

Et  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatio,  in  Ordinario  Coetu  die  29 
Novembris  hoc  vertente  anno  in  Vaticanum  coadunato  omnibus 
perpensis,  una  cum  suffragio  Commissionis  Liturgicae  anteacta 
decretamitigando,  rescribere  rata  est : '  Attenta  asserta  difficul- 
tate. Negative  ad  primam  partem ;  Affirmative  ad  secundam,  ut 
ad  mentem.  Mens  est,  ut  Episcopi  pro  viribus  curent  et  cereus 
paschalis  cereus  in  aqua  baptismali  immergendus  et    duae 
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candelae  iti  Missis  accendendae,  sint  ex  cera  apum,  saltern  in 
maxima  parte  ;  aliarmn  vero  candelarum,  quae  supra  Altaribus 
ponendae  sunt»  materia  in  maiori  vel  notabili  quantitate  ex 
eadem  cera  sit  oportet.  Qua  in  re  parochi  aliique  rectores 
ecclesiarum  et  oratoriorum  tuto]  stare  poterunt  nbtnlis  a  re- 
spectivis  Ordinariis  traditis,  nee  privati  sacerdotes  Ifissaiii 
celebraturi  de  qualitate  candelarum  anxie  itiqiiirere  tenentur.* 
Atque  ita  rescripsit,  die  14  Decembris  1904. 

A.  Card.  Tripepi,  Pro-PraefeUus. 

x^*  ^5  ^* 

•P  D.  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secrd, 

Instructions  of  the  Irish  Archbishops  and  Bishops 

We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  following  minute 
taken  from  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Meeting  6f  the  Irish 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  held  at  Maynooth,  on  October 
nth,  in  reference  to  this  decision  of  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  Rites  : — 

*  The  reply  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites  to  the  postu- 
lation  of  the  Bishops  of  Ireland  in  the  matter  of  the  composition 
of  candles  for  Altar  use,  was  read  (I.  E.  Record,  Apnl,  1905, 
page  372),  and  it  was  decided  authoritatively  that  the  Paschal 
Candle  and  the  two  ])rincipal  candles  on  the  Altar  at  Mass 
should  contain  at  least  sixty-live  per  cent,  of  bees*  wax,  and 
that  all  the  other  candles  used  on  the  Altar  should  contain  at 
least  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  bees'  wax.  The  Secretaries  were 
requested  to  send  instructions  to  this  effect  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Altar  candles  in  Ireland,  and  to  request  the  Editor  of  the 
1.  E.  Record  to  pubhsh  the  Papal  Decree  and  the  Bishops' 
decision  thereon  for  the  information  of  the  clergy.' 

SOLUTION  OF  VARIOUS  aUESTIOKS 

E    SACRA   CONGREGATIONE    RITUUM 

AGENNEN 
PLURA   SOLVUNTUR   DUBIA 

Hodiernus  Calendarii  Agennensis  Redactor,  de  consensu 
Revmi.  sui  Ordinarii,  Sacrae  Rituum  Congregation!  sequentia 
dubia,  pro  opportuna  solutione,  proposuit : 

I.  An  in  Ecclesia,  ubi  S.  Felix  (14  Ian.)  est  Patronus  vel 
Titularis,  festum  S.  Hilarii  reponi  debeat,  tamquamin  sedem 
propriam,  in  diem  19  lanuarii,  quae  est  dies  infra  Octavam, 
cum  de  S.  Canuto  nihil  sit  agendum  ?     Et  quatenus  affirmaiive^ 
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an  Calendarium  partictilare  htiic  respbhsioni  cdntratiiilii  sit 
corrigendum  ? 

II.  An  dies  28  lanuarii  adeo  sit  propria  festo  SShii.  Nominis 
lesu  transferendOy  iuxta  decretum  6  Sept.  iSgs,  ut  hbb  festum 
poni  nequeat  in  diem  19  lanuarii,  quae  est  dies  infra  Octavam 
V.  gr.  S.  Hilarii  Patroni  et  Titularis  quando  nempe  Dominica 
II  post  Epiphaniam  incidit  in  diem  14  lanuarii,  ut  anno  proximo 
eveniet  ?  £t  quatenus  affirmative^  an  Calendarium  particulare 
sit  corrigendum  ut  supra  ? 

III.  Utrum  festum  Purificationis  cum  Dominica  Septua- 
gesimae  occurrens,  transferri  debeat  in  diem  4  Februarii,  quando 
scilicet  feria  II  seu  die  3  Februarii  occurrit  festum  Patroni  vel 
Titularis  seu  duplex  primae  classis,  vel  i^terius  transferendum 
sit  in  primam  diem  non  impeditam  iuxta  Rubricas  ? 

IV.  Quando  festum  SSmi.  Cordis  lesu  die  29  tunii  occurrit, 
in  diem  30  transfertur  tamquam  in  sedem  propriatti.  Quid  vero 
in  Ecclesia  propria  S.  PauU,  cuius  festum  est  primae  classis  et 
primarium  ?  Utrum  festum  SSmi.  Cordis  transferri  debeat 
iuxta  Rubricas  in  proximam  diem  non  impeditam,  an  potius 
in  Dominicam,  ne  longius  protrahatur,  translato  inde  festo 
Pretio^issimi  Sanguinis  in  feriam  III  sequentem  ? 

V.  An,  ubi  adest  obligatio  chori,  si  non  cantetur  Missa  officio 
conformis,  in  Missa  solemnitatis  in  Dominicam  translatae  fieri 
debeant  commemorationes,  et  quaenam  sunt  iUae  comm^nora^ 
tiones  ? 

VI.  An  festo  Patroni  vel  Tituli  Ecdesiae  occurrente  cum 
Dominica  in  Albis  vel  Trinitatis,  possit  cantari  Blissa  Patroni 
vel  Tituli  praesertim  ubi  non  adest  obligatio  chori,  quum  hae 
duae  Dominicae  non  annumerentur  in  Rubrica  Hissalis  de 
Translatione  festonmi  ? 

Et  Sacra  eadem  Congregatio,  ad  relationem  subscripti 
Secretarii,  exquisito  voto  Commissionis  Liturgicae,  omnibusque 
sedulo  perpensis  respondendum  censuit : 

Ad  I.  Affirmative,  \ 

Ad  tl.  Negative. 

Ad  III.  Affirmative  ad  primam  partem,  negative  ad  se  cundam. 

Ad  IV.  Transferatur  in  Dominicam  sequentem,  translat. 
festo  Pretiosissimi  Sanguinis  D.N.I.C.  in  feriam  III  sequentem. 

Ad  V.  Servetur  Decretum  n.  3754  Declarationis  IndiUU  pto 
sokmnitate  festorUfH  transferenda  2  Dec.  189X  ad  II. 
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Ad  VI.  Negative,  et  serventur  Rubricae  reformata^  Missalis 
Romani  tit.  VI  De  translaiione  feriorum.  et  decreta.  n.  3754  uti 
supra  ad  III,  et  n.  3924  SHgonien.,  3  lulii  1896  ad  V. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit.  Die  19  Mali  1905. 

A,  Card.  Tripepi,  Pro-Praefectus. 

X^a    Ip    W* 

41 D.  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secreiarius. 


INDTXLaBNOBD  P&AYB&B 

E   SACRA  CONGREGATIONS  INDULGENTIARUM 

INDULG.    CONCEDUNTUR    RECITANTIBUS    QUAMDAM    PRECEM    PRO 
DIFFUSIONE  PII   USUS  COMMUNIONIS  QUOTIDIANAE 

Ex  Audientia  Sanctissimi,  die  30  Maii  1905. 

SSmus.  Dnus.  Noster,  cum  ipsi  maxime  cordi  sit  ut  usus 
quotidianae  Communionis  tarn  salubris  ac  Deo  acceptus,  in 
cbristiano  populo,  Christo  Domino  adiuvante,  ubique  propagetur* 
omnibus  Christifidelibus,  qui  praefatam  orationem  devote 
recitaverint,  tercentum  dienmi  indulgentiam  quotidie  lucrandam; 
eis  vero,  qui  per  mensem  integrum  id  egerint,  atque  die,  proprio 
arbitrio  eligendo,  sacramento  poenitentiae  expiati  sacraque 
Communione  refecti,  publicum  oratorium  visitaverint  ac  iuxta 
intentionem  Sanctitatis  Suae  oraverint,  plenariam  indulgentiam 
benigne  concessit.  Quas  indulgentias  Animabus  etiam  in 
Purgatorio  detentis  profuturas  declaravit.  Praesentibus  in 
perpetuum  valituris,  contrariis  quibuscumque  non  obstantibus. 
In  quorum  fidem  etc. 

Casimirus  Card.  Gennari. 

Praesens  Rescriptum  exhibitum  fuit  huic  S.  Congregationi 
Indulgentiis  Sacrisque  Reliquiis  praepositae.  In  quorum  fidem 
etc. 

Datum  Romae  ex  Secretaria  eiusdem  S.C.  die  3  lunii  1905. 

ip  D.  Panici,  Archiep.  Laodicen.,  Secret. 

.  preghiera  per  la  propagazione  del  pig  usd 

della  comunione  quotidiana 
O  dolcissimo  Gesii  che  veniste  al  mondo  per  dare  a  tutte  le 
anime  la  vita  della  grazia  vo&tra,  e  che,  per  conservarla  ed 
alimentarla  in  esse,  voleste  essere  e  la  quotidiana  medicina 
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della  loro  quotidiana  infermiti  ed  il  loro  quotidiano  sosten- 
tamento ;  umilmente  Vi  preghiamo,  per  il  Vostro  Cuore  cos^ 
ardente  dell'amor  nostro,  a  diffondere  sopra  di  tutte  il  Vostro 
divino  spirito,  afi^che  quelle  che  sventuratamente  sono  in 
peccato  mortale,  convertendosi  a  Vol,  riacquistino  la  vita  della 
grazia  perduta»  e  quelle  che»  per  Vostro  dono,  vivono  gik  d^ 
questa  vita  divina,  ogni  giomo»  quando  possono,  siaccostino 
devotamente  alia  Vostra  sacra  mensa,  onde  per  mezzo  della 
quotidiana  Comunione,  ricevendo  ogni  giomo  il  contraweleno 
dei  loro  peccati  veniali  quotidiani,  ed  ogni  giomo  alimentando 
in  sd  la  vita  della  grazia  Vostra»  o  purificando  cost  sempre  piu 
Tanima  propria,  giungano  finalmente  al  conseguimento  della 
vita  con  Voi  beata.    Amen. 

Translation  of    the  Prayer. 

O  Host  sweet  Jesus»  Who  didst  come  into  the  world  to  give 
all  souls  the  life  of  Thy  Grace,  and  Who  to  preserve  and  foster 
it,  didst  condescend  to  be  not  only  our  dsdly  bread,  but  the 
daily  remedy  for  our  daily  infirmities,  we  humbly  pray  Thee, 
through  Thy  most  loving  Heart,  to  diffuse  Thy  Spirit  over  all  of 
us,  in  order  that  those  who  may  be  in  the  miserable  state  of 
mortal  sin,  turning  to  Thee,  may  re-obtain  Thy  Grace,  and  that 
those  who,  through  Thy  bounty,  already  live  the  divine  life, 
may  devoutly  approach  Thy  Holy  Table  every  day,  if  possible, 
in  order  that,  by  daily  communion,  receiving  the  antidote  of 
their  venial  sins,  and  nourishing  within  themselves  the  life  of 
Thy  Grace,  or  purif5dng  their  souls  ever  more  and  more,  they 
may  finally  reach  the  happiness  of  eternal  life  with  Thee. 
Amen. 
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Irish  History  Reader.  By  the  Christian  Brothers. 
Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.  1905.  Sm.  4to.  Price, 
IS.  3i. 

We  have  often  had  to  congratulate  the  Christian  Brothers 
on  the  publication  of  new  and  valuable  schoolbooks^  but  we 
do  not  think  the  congratulations  were  ever  better  deserved 
than  they  are  in  the  case  of  this  new  Reader.  We  should  think 
that  this  little  book  has  a  great  future  before  it.  It  is  timely ; 
it  is  wanted ;  it  is  suited  to  both  the  time  and  its  needs.  In 
poetry  and  prose  it  covers  the  whole  field  of  Irish  history  from 
Milesius  to  the  Gaelic  League.  It  has  made,  on  the  whole,  the 
happiest  selections  that  could  be  made  from  the  {)oets  of  Ireland. 
Warriors  and  heroes,  saints  and  scholars,  artists,  authors, 
politicians,  all  get  recognition  ;  and  all  are  Irish  of  the  Irish. 
Assuredly,  no  one  can  say  that  Irish  history  is  not  taught, 
almost  in  the  most  attractive  way  in  which  it  could  be  taught, 
in  the  institutions  where  this  book  is  in  use. 

The  poets  whom  we  find  chiefly  represented  in  the  Reader 
are  Thomas  Moore,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  T.D.  Sullivan,  John  O'Hagan, 
Thomas  Davis,  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy,  Samuel  Lover,  Sir 
Charles  Gavan  Dufty,  R.  D.  WilHams,  M.  J.  M'Cann,  J.  K. 
Ingram.  In  prose  the  great  events  of  Irish  history  are  splendidly 
reviewed.  Any  boy  who  uses  this  Reader  cannot  fail  to  be 
imbued  with  a  thoroughly  Irish  spirit.  The  book  will  make  an 
impression  for  ever.  The  brave  and  modest  Christian  Brothers, 
who  have  made  so  noble  a  struggle  for  Irish  education,  deserve 
well  of  their  country  and  Church  ;  but  this  new  book  gives 
them  an  additional  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  both. 

J.  F.  H. 

Catholic  London  a  Century  Ago.  By  Bernard  Ward, 
Canon  of  Westminster.  London :  Catholic  Truth 
Society,  69  Southwark-bridge  Road,  S.E.  1905.  Sm. 
4to.     Price,  2s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books  we  have 
read  for  a  long  time.     It  gives  a  vivid  and  well  illustrated 
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account  of  Catholic  London  a  century  ago,  of  old  Catholic 
London,  with  its  Vicars-Apostolic,  its  Embassy  Chapels,  its 
French  refugees,  its  clergy,  its  services,  its  sermons.  The  sub- 
ject is,  in  itself,  full  of  interest.  Those  were  the  glorious  days 
of  the  catacombs,  from  which  we  see  the  Catholics  of  England 
have  now  come  forth  into  their  handsome  churches  and  grand 
Cathedral.  The  principal  personages  who  passed  across  the 
scene  at  that  moment  of  hope  and  anticipation  are  presented 
to  us  in  these  pages.  Noble  old  figures  they  are  ;  men  oi  great 
ability,  of  great  attainments,  of  great  strength  of  character, 
who  consecrated  their  splendid  gifts  to  the  task  of  instructing, 
helping,  guiding,  cheering  the  poor  Catholic  community  through 
those  dark  days  of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  Bishops  Douglas, 
Challoner,  Poynter,  Milner,  Stapleton,  Bramston,  and  La  Marche 
are  sketched,  and  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  bestowed  on  Dr. 
Hussey  and  Father  Arthur  O'Leary.  The  old  chapels  and 
clergy-houses  are  not  forgotten.  Admirable  portraits  of  the 
bishops  and  many  of  the  clergy  are  also  given,  as  well  as  a 
portrait  of  the  great  Catholic  lawyer  and  historian,  Charles 
Butler.  We  are  particularly  interested  in  the  reproduction  of 
Gainsborough's  picture  of  Dr.  Hussey,  the  original  of  which  we 
saw  at  the  presbytery  of  Spanish-place  Church,  a  few  years  ago. 
This  portrait,  the  work  of  a  really  great  painter,  was  presented 
to  the  presbytery  by  a  member  of  the  Bamwall  family.  We 
also  recogmse  the  figure  of  Arthur  O'Leary,  in  wig  and  powder, 
buckle  and  kneebreeches.  The  sketches  of  these  two  are 
admirably  done. 

Indeed,  in  all  his  work  Mgr.  Ward  displays  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  communicates  his  sympathy 
to  the  reader.  Now  and  again  he  enUvens  it  with  a  quiet  humour 
which  makes  his  book  eminently  readable.  We  congratulate 
the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  England  on  the  possession  o! 

such  an  admirable  volume. 

J.  F.  H. 

Journal  of  the  County  Louth  ARCHiBOLOGicAL  Society. 
Vol.  I.,  No.  2,    Dundalk  :  W.  Tempest.     1905. 

Last  year  we  had  great  pleasure  in  bringing  under  the  notice 
of  our  readers  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  published  by  the 
newly-founded  Archseological  Society  of  Co.  Louth.    We  ex- 
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pected  that  once  the  objects  of  the  Society  became  known  its 
roll  of  Membership  would  be  increased,  and  that  its  Journal 
would  retain  the  same  high  level  of  scholarship  which  dis- 
tinguished its  first  issue.  Our  expectations  have  not  been  dis- 
appointed. Many  have  sent  in  their  subscriptions  during  the 
year,  and  we  trust  that  many  more,  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
Archaeological  remains  of  Louth,  will  do  so  in  the  near  future. 
We  congratulate  the  hard-working  Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Monis^ 
on  the  success  of  his  efforts.  Articles  of  interest  are  contributed 
by  Mr.  Garstin,  Mr.  Bigger,  Mr.  Dolan,  etc.,  while  the  Church 
is  represented  by  Fathers  Lawless,  Quinn,  andGogarty.  We 
read  Father  Gogart/s  paper  on  Early  Printing  in  Co.  Louth 
with  great  interest,  but  perhaps  some  more  suitable  title  should 
have  been  selected.  The  second  number  of  the  Journal  is  a 
credit  to  the  Society,  and  we  have  no  longer  any  fears  for  its 
continued  success. 

J.  MacC. 

Of  God  and  His  Creatures.  An  annotated  Translati(m 
of  the  *Summa  Contra  Gentiles'  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.,  M.A,  (Lend.) 
B.Sc.  (Oxon.)  Author  of  '  Aquinas  Ethicus,'  etc.,  etc. 
London  :  Burns  &  Gates.     1895.     Folio,     i  Vol. 

Father  Rickaby  has  done  a  great  and  most  useful  service 
not  only  to  the  general  reader,  but  to  all  English-speaking 
students  of  philosophy  and  theology,  by  his  translation  of 
St.  Thomas's  celebrated  treatise.  The  necessity  of  being  able 
to  present  Scholastic  philosoj^hy  and  theology  to  the  modern 
world  in  intehigible  language,  has  long  been  felt  in  all  English- 
speaking  countries,  and  as  a  help  in  that  direction  we  regard 
Father  Rickaby's  volume  as  invaluable.  For  the  author  is 
indeed  an  expert  in  presenting  the  thoughts  and  arguments 
of  the  Schools  in  pure  and  concise  English.  Moreover,  being  a 
sound  theologian,  as  well  as  an  experienced  philosopher,  Father 
Rickaby  is  most  happy  in  his  choice  of  words  and  forms  suitable 
for  the  exact  rendering  of  the  delicate  shades  of  doctrine  so 
happily  formulated  by  St.  Thomas.  Many  students  of  philo- 
sophy and  theology,  who  are  anxious  to  find  out  what  St.  Thomas 
has  to  say  on  the  great  fundamental  questions  of  religion,  might 
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hesitate  to  face  the  original  Latin,  will  find  ready  at  hand,  in 
Father  Rickaby's  fine  volume,  in  clear  and  crystal  English,  the 
Angelic  Doctor's  arguments  and  expositions  on  the  chief  funda* 
mental  questions  of  religion,  the  nature  of  God,  the  origin  of 
creatures,  the  Providence  of  God,  the  nature  and  possibility  of 
miracles,  the  nature  and  utility  of  prayer,  the  natural  and  divine 
law  in  its  relation  to  marriage,  rewards  and  punishments,  God's 
revelation  of  Himself,  etc.  Father  Rickaby's  copious  notes 
are  also  valuable  and  help  to  bring  the  volume  up  to  date. 
These  notes  are  particularly  useful  in  that  part  of  the  treatise 
that  deals  with  the  Potential  and  Active  Intellect,  the  crux 
of  many  students,  and  of  most  modern  philosophers. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Father  Rickaby  omits  several 
passages  which  are  now  entirely  out  of  date.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  the  chapter  on  Fate  (page  254),  he  says,  in  a  note  : — 

'  In  reading  this  chapter,  which  I  have  not  translated  in 
full,  one  feels  like  an  observer  at  work  with  a  telescope  out  of 
focus.  The  thought  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  is  blurred  by  that 
fatal  misconception  which  it  was  reserved  for  Newton  to  dissi- 
pate, that  in  the  heavens  above  physical  nature  works  neces- 
sarily and  uniforml]^,  but  on  the  earth  beneath,  contingently 
(so  that  the  effect  might  be  otherwise),  and  with  some  anomaly 
and  irregularity.  We  must  say  boldly  that  the  case  is  not  so  ; 
that  throughout  all  time  and  all  space  physical  nature  works 
necessarily  and  uniformly,'  etc. 

Such  notes  as  this,  which    are    frequent    enough,  make  the 

work  doubly  valuable. 

The  work  is  brought  out  in  splendid  style,  in  large  type, 

with  wide  margins,  and  fine  canvas  cover.    We  have  now  and 

again  noticed  a  superfluous  particle,  as  at  page  343,  beginning 

of  Chapter  V.    But,  on  the  whole,  we  can  offer  the  author  our 

congratulations  and  thanks. 

A.  C. 

Religious  Songs  of  ConnAcht.  Parts  I.,  XL,  III.  By 
Douglas  Hyde,  LL.D.  Dublin  :  Gill  &  Son ;  London  : 
Fisher  Unwin.    1905. 

The  Religious  Songs  of  Connacht,  which  have  been  dealt 
with  by  Douglas  Hyde  in  an  interesting  series  of  articles  in 
the  New  Ireland  Review,  hav6  been  now,  for  the.  first  time, 
collected,  and  together  with  the  translation  published  in  book 
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fonn.  The  Editor  intends  to  publish  the  wfade  odlection  in 
eight  parts,  the  first  three  of  which  have  just  been  issued.  The 
parts  can  be  subscribed  for  at  once  through  Messrs.  Gill  &  Son, 
or  can  be  bought  separately.  The  price  is  one  shilling  per 
part.  The  Irish  text,  as  the  Editor  took  it  down  from  the 
lips  of  the  native  speakers,  is  accompanied  on  the  opposite 
page  with  a  beautiful  English  translation,  in  prose  and  verse. 

We  have  rarely  read  a  book  with  such  pleasure.  It  is  not 
that  the  poetry  is  of  any  very  high  merit,  nor  that  the  ideas 
are  specially  striking  ;  but  the  songs  are  so  racy  of  the  peojde, 
they  bring  us  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  thoughts,  and  aspira- 
tions, and  hopes  of  the  Irish  peasantry ;  they  give  us  such  an 
insight  into  their  daily  life  and  into  their  likings  and  their  pre- 
judices, that  they  bring  the  reader  into  a  more  genuine  contact 
with  the  Ireland  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  much  more 
pretentious  volumes. 

The  religious  character  of  the  Irish  people  is  well  illustrated 
by  this  collection.  We  see  how  religion  entered  into  their  lives, 
nerving  them  and  comforting  them  in  dark  and  troubled  days. 
The  clergy  come  in  for  a  good  share  of  attention  ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  they  are  rather  roughly  handled  by  the  wandering  bards 
against  whom  they  were  now  and  again  forced  to  take  a  firm 
stand,  but  these  are  only  exceptions,  as  the  author  points  out, 
and  cannot  be  taken  as  a  standard  in  judging  the  position 
which  the  priest  held  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  President  of  the  Gaelic  League  for  his 
labour  in  collecting  these  remains  of  the  past,  which  in  a  few 
years  might  have  entirely  disappeared.  We  hope  others  will 
be  encouraged  to  follow  in  liis  footsteps,  and  do  for  Munster 
and  Ulster  what  Dr.  Hyde  has  done  for  the  Western  Province. 

J.  MacC. 

The  Story  of  the  Harp.  By  W.  H.  Grattan  Flood: 
London :  The  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.  1905,' 
Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

This  book,  one  of  the  *  Music  Story  Series/  shows  all  the 
features  of  the  author's  History  of  Irish  Music,  a  wonderful 
amount  of  information  presented  with  a  certain  want  of  order, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  carelessness  as  regards  style. 
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In  the  Preface,  the  author  modestly  remarks  that  '  the  present 
little  volume  does  not  pretend  to  be  scientific^  in  the  strict 
acceptance  of  the  term  ...  it  is  only  purposed  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  harp.  .  .  .  General  accuracy,  however,  is  aimed  at.'  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  book  is  more  a  collection  of 
historical  material,  than  a  story. 

It  is  a  pity  Mr.  Flood  was  not  able  to  use  an  article  on  '  Harp 
and  Ijyr^  in  Old  Northern  Europe,'  by  Hortense  Panum,  in  the 
Quarterly  Magazine  of  the  International  Musical  Society, 
October,  1905.  The  first  chapter  of  his  book  could  have  bene- 
fitted much  by  that.  Amongst  other  things.  Miss  Panum  proves 
that  the  statement  of  the  existence  of  Irish  harps  without 
fore-pillar  is  without  foundation.  The  drawing  of  the  Ullard 
Harp,  which  Mr.  Flood  reproduces  from  Bunting,  is  faulty. 
It  is  somewhat  puzzling  to  find  Mr.  Flood  speaking  of  '  a  small 
harp  played  with  a  bow '  (page  9).  One  would  imagine  that  it 
belongs  to  the  essence  of  a  harp  to  have  strings  to  be  plucked. 
Very  strange,  too,  is  the  reference  to  St.  Augustine's  description 
of  early  Christian  psalmody.  We  suppose  he  had  in  mind  the 
well-worn  quotation  from  Conf.  x.  33.  But  there  is  no  mention 
there  of  '  slowness '  and  '  solemnity,'  but  merely  of  simplicity. 
We  miss  in  the  book  a  reference  to  the  chromatic  cross-stringed 
harp.  Notwithstanding  slight  blemishes,  however,  the  book  is 
a  valuable  one  and,  in  fact,  indispensable  to  any  student  of  the 
history  of  the  harp. 

The  publisher's  part  has  been  done  well.    But  it  is  strange 

to  have  as  frontispiece  a  picture  of  an  angel  pla}dng  a  ItUe^  and 

on  cover  a  picture  of  a  lyre.    The  cover,  however,  is  possibly 

common  to  the  whole  series. 

H.  B. 
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Cife  and  Writings  of  $t.  Patrick. 

THIS  work  will  contain  over  700  pages,  and  it 
proposes  to  give  a  full  and  accurate  account  of 
the  Saint's  missionary  labours  in  Ireland.    The 
distinguished  author  makes  the  writings  of  St 
Patrick  himself  the  basis  of  his  work,  and  for  the  rest 
trusts  chiefly  to  the  ancient  authorities,  whose  reliability 
as  historians  he  first  carefully  and  candidly  examines. 

Wherever  possible,  too,  he  has  personally  visited  the 
scenes  of  the  Saint  s  labours,  and  so  has  been  able,  he 
says,  **  to  give  a  local  colouring  to  the  dry  record,  and 
also  to  catch  up,  as  far  as  possible,  the  echoes,  daily 
growing  fainter,  of  the  once  vivid  traditions  of  the  past" 

The  many  controverted  questions  of  the  Birthplace 
of  St.  Patrick,  his  Roman  Mission,  his  Burial-place,  etc., 
come  in  for  the  fullest  and  clearest  treatment. 

Amongst  the  nine  appendices  is  a  very  valuable  one 
containino-  the  text  of  our  Saint's  writincrs  in  Latin  and 
Irish,  with  their  Enirlish  translations. 

In  the  Preface  the  author  submits  that  his  purpose 
in  writinir  this  Life  is  not  controversial  ;  "  it  is  to  show 
St.  Patrick  as  he  was  known  to  his  contemporaries  and 
their  immediate  successors  who  had  known  the  man,  or 
received  the  livin<^  stories  of  his  disciples."  *'  Most 
people,"  he  justl)-  claims,  "will  think  such  a  narrative 
of  far  more  value  from  every  point  of  view  than  the 
speculations  of  someof  our  modern  criticsand  philologists, 
who  would  rather  do  away  with  St.  Patrick  altogether, 
than  admit  that  he  <jot  his  mission  from  Rome." 
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D.D.,  author  of  **  My  New  Curate,"  etc.  Crown  8vo.  380  and  xii.  pp.  Third  Edition 
5s.  net, 

Studies  in  Irish  History,  1649-1775.  Crown  8vo.  352  and  viii.  pp.  3s.  6d.  net. 
Six  Essays,  opening  with  Sir  William  Butler  on  Cromwell  in  Ireland. 
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M.  H.  CILL  &  SON'S  HEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

IMPORTANT    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Hessn.    M.    H.    Gir.i.    \    Sn^    have    raurh     f'.L-a5jre    in    announcint'    tlie    publicaiion  of 

"  THE  IRISH  THEOLOGICAL  QUARTERLY," 

The  First  Niimber  o{  v,bich  will  appear  in  January,  igori. 

The  Review  mil  ileal  wilh  five  branches  of  Theologicail  Science  :  Dogma  (syslemaJicj. 
Dogm*  (nisioricalj,  Mor»l.  S.  Scripture,  and  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Eacb  of  these  departments  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Dne  of  five  editors,  an  of  vhom 
are  members  of  the  Faculty  of  TheoloRV  of  Si.  Pal  rick  s  ColleRe,  Maynooth  r^Rei-.  Waller 
McDonald.  D.D.  (Ptefoci'of  the  Duoboyne  Establishmeni)  :  Rev.  Joseph  McRorv,  D.D. 
(Professor  of  S,  Scripluie)  ;  Rei-.  John  M.  Harty,  and  Rev.  I'atrick  Toner,  D.D.  (Profe»on 
of  Theologj;!.  and  Rev.  James  MacCa&ey.  S.T.L.  (Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Histotj). 

The  price  of  the  KeviRw  iiill  be  tu'o  shllliai^  each  numher;  to  subscribers.  5e\-en  and 
sUpenc*  a  year,  to  be  paid  in  advance. 


The  Ufe  and  Writings  of  St,   Patrick.     By  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev 

John  Heal)'.  D.D..  Archbishop  □(  Tuam.     With  Map  showing  the  Saint's  MissionHT 
jourocjs  through  Iteiand.  and  two  Illustrations      754  pages;  8vo.  Cloth.     loa.  net. 

THE     IDEAL     POCKET     BREVIARY. 
Breviarium  Romanum.     New   Pocket  Edition,  4  Vols.     Edited  by  th« 

Rev,  Thomas  Magralh,  D.D.,  with  many  npvel  features.      Printed  on  India  paper, 
bound  in  Persian  morocco.     Price,  iSs.  net ;  beat  morocco,  iis   net.     New  Offices  of 
Iri^h  Saints,  eic.     Descriptive  pamphlet  and  a  specimen  page  sent  past  free. 
*•*  The  Publiahcn  hait  razind  many  terj  flallering  Iciun  froin   Ihs   Uicnrchy  uiJ  OanrT  ^ 
rvFertfiice  lo  [hl>  Breviary. 
"  Mntn.  GUI  *  Soit't  eodkbt  Ediiioa  of  itie  BRviuy  i>  ■  muvcl  of  ■  d 
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MdOERN  RELIGIOUS  fAlNTERS. 


A  Series  of  Brilliant  Articles  with  Reproductions 
Of  Fine  Paintings  of  great  Educational  Value. 


INHERE  is  scarcely  any  one  who  does  not  know  something  about 
the  famous  religious  painters  of  old,  but  who  knows  the  religious 
paintings  of  the  present  day  ?  We  do  occasionally  come  across  one  or 
two  of  their  pictures,  but  this  gives  us  no  idea  of  their  work  in  general. 
This  lack  of  knowledge  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  since  nothing  has 
ever  appeared  in  any  language,  so  far,  treating  this  important  subject 
at  all  adequately. 

To  be  fully  appreciated,  an  artist's  work  must  be  considered  as  a 
whole,  a  number  of  his  pictures  placed  together,  and  then  these  pictures- 
analyzed,  contrasted,  and  descnbed  by  a  competent  art  ciitic. 

A  series  of  brilliant  articles  is  about  to  begin  in  Benziger's  MagA* 
ZINE,  and  in  connection  therewith  the  very  best  modern  religious  paint- 
ings  will  be  reproduced  and  described. 

The  articles  will  be  written  especially  for  Benztger's  Magazine^ 
by  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  the  subject — Dy  no  less  a. 

ferson  than  the  well-known  writer  and  art  connoisseur.  Dr.  Albert 
luhn,  O.S.B.,  who  is  just  completing  his  monumental  General  History 
of  Art,  In  this  work,  appearing  in  K)rty  parts,  with  no  less  than  four 
thousand  illustrations,  he  treats  on  architecture,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture from  the  standpoint  of  history,  technique,  and  aesthetics.  Tne 
work  has  been  in  course  of  publication  for  over  ten  years,  and  has 
received  tile  highest  praise,  not  only  from  Catholic  critics,  but  from 
non-Catholic  ones  as  well. 

These  articles  of  Dr.  Kuhn  on  *' Modern  Religious  Painters"  will 
create  wide  Interest,  not  only  among  the  laity,  but  especially  among; 
the  Reverend  Clergy,  who  through  them  will  be  brought  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  modem  religious  artists  and  their  work,  and  this  will 
prove  of  immeasurable  value  when  they  are  called  upon  to  decorate 
churches,  select  paintings,  &c. 

The  articles  will  begin  in  the  March  number.  We  advise  all  who 
are  interested  to  subscribe  at  once,  as  we  do  not  print  a  larger  edition 
of  the  Magazine  than  necessary.  If  for  nothing  else  it  will  be  well, 
worth  while  to  preserve  the  different  numbers  of  the  Magazine  con* 
taining  these  articles  on  '*  Modern  Religious  Painters.** 


The  Subscrjption  price  of  BENZIGER'S  MAGAZINE  is  10s.  poBt-paicL 


TO  BE  HAD  FROM  ALL  CATHOLIC  BOOKSELLERS. 

Or  direct  from  the  Publishers, 

BENZIGER  BROTHERS, 

NEW  TORE:  CINCINNATI,  0.:  CHICAGO,  HI. 

86-88  BftFclay-ii  8«3  Maln-st  ^11-213  Maclifton-il. 
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The  King's  Achievement.     By  Robert  Hui^h  Benson.     6s, 

St.  John  and  the  End  of  the  Apostolic  Age.    By  Abt>£  Coosu 

Catholicity  and  Progress  In  Ireland.    By  Rev.  M,  O'Riordan,  D 

6s.  nel. 
Qreat  Catholic  Laymen.    By  John  J.  Horgan.    4s, 
Joan  of  Arc.     By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  M.  Scott,    as.  6d.  set. 
The  Angel  of  S;on.     l!y  Dom  Adam  Hamiltan,  O.S.B.     3s.,  fid.  net 
The  Tragedy  of  Fotherlagay.    By  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott.    3s.  ( 
The  Fate  of  Glengarry.    By  B.  W.  Kelly,    is.  6d.  net. 
A  Cycle  of   Irish   Songs.      By  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Greaven,    CO.,  B. 

IS,  net;  Cloih,  is.  nel. 
The  M-Hardy-FIInt  Elocutionist.     Edited  by  Maiy  H -Hardy- Flio 
The  Olft  of  Pentecost:  Meditations  on   the  Holy  Qhost.     B 
33.  net. 

An  Expodtion.    By  Aichtuthc^  i 

In  the  Morning  of  Lite.     Considerations  and  Meditations  fctr  Boys 

Lucas,  S.J.     3s.  6J.  net. 
Valiant  and  True.    By  Joseph  Spillmaa.    6s. 
Wild  Wheat :  A   Dorset   Romance.     By  M,  E.  Francb.    6s. 


Irish  Melodies  with  Symphonies  and  Accompaniments.    By  Si 

Mua.  Doc.,  and  tbe  Harmonised  Airs,  arranged  for  two,  three,  and  1 
by  Professor  Glover.     Cloth,  7s.  6d.     Levant  Morocco,  ijs. ;  best  I 

The  Spirit  of  the  Nation  with  Music  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  :<».  I 
Best  Morocco,  21s, 

The  Miracles  of  our  L.ady  St.  Mary.     By  Evelyn  Underbill.     7<i 

aienanaar.     By  Canon  Sheehan.     6s. 

Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent.    By  Dr.  Donovan.    6s. 
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Third  Edition  now  ready  for  immediate  delivery.      Net,  5s. 

Postage  4^/. 


Jnder  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars 

Reflections,    Literary   and    Pliilosopliical. 

BY   THE 

VERY    REV.    P.    A.    CANON    SHEEHAN,    D.D., 

Author  of  My  New  Curate,  etc.,  etc. 


(From  the  '*CathoUo   Book  MevB.*') 

In  these  reflections,  philosophical  and  literary,  the  reader  will  observe  the  author's 
den  skill,  grown  defter  as  he  touches  upon  one  or  other  of  the  various  riddles  and 
roblems,  sociolo^cal,  moral,  religious,  that  stand  up  big  and  often  fearsome  on  the 
orizon  of  the  serious-minded. 

If  the  question  turns  on  philosophy,  whether  it  be  that  of  the  schoolmen  or  of 
le  other  strange  thinkers.  Father  Sheehan  can  take  us  on  to  common  ground  with 
lem  and  point  out^for  us  in  each  the  wholesome  and  the  beautiful  and  the  truo. 

Likewise  is  he  at  home  in  the  company  of  the  Rreat  world-authors,  poets,  and 
rose-writers,  and  of  their  work  and  genius  he  has  frequently  much  to  say  that  is- 
Imirable  aUke  for  its  originaility  and  its  justness. 

His  praise  ever  discnminates.  and  is  as  far  from  undiluted  hero-worship  as- 
is  censure  is  from  captiousness  or  ill-humor.  With  all  their  enthusiasm  the  views 
tpnaaed  throughout  tnese  pages  reflect  the  equipoise  of  a  mind  that  sees  its  subject 
t>m  all  sides,  and  weighs  well  its  lightest  judgments. 

An  eminent  critic  writes : — **  Under  the  Cedars  and  the  Stars  will  serve  to  enhance 
ather  Sheehan's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  charming  English,  a  scholar,  and  a  sage, 
here  are  in  it  many  passages  of  neat  power  and  of  great  beauty.  One  of  the 
trongest  and  at  the  same  time  the  finest  things  in  the  book  is,  to  my  mind,  the  series* 
t  paxagraphs  (pages  207*210)  on  St.  Benedict  Joseph  Labre.  Only  a  master  could 
aiKlle  the  subject  as  it  is  handled  here." 

Father  Matthew  Russell,  S.J.,  the  editor  of  the  Irish  Monthly,  and  a  poet  of 
lany  sweet  but  always  sacred  moods,  writes  of  Father  Sheehan's  volume: — "This- 
I  the  finest  piece  of  literature,  the  most  purely  literary  book,  that  has  been  produced 
I  Ireland  since  Father  Joseph  Farrell's  Lectures  of  a  Certain  Professor,  .  .  .  No  one 
em  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  originality  of  thought,  and  the  eloquence  and  grace 
f  style,  as  seen  even  in  the  first,  hurried,  fragmentary  readhig  which  is  all  that  we 
ave  been  as  yet  able  to  give  to  this  spacious,  pleasantly-printed  volume.  We  hope- 
iiat  it  will  be  duly  brougnt  under  the  notice  of  the  leading  critical  journals  on  both 
kles  of  the  Atlantic  ;  for  it  is  a  book  quite  out  of  the  common  run." 

"  A  work  imaginative  and  reflective,  touching  upon  the  many  subjects  whicb 
Iggest  themselves  to  a  contemplative,  reUgious,  and  well-stored  mind.*' — The  Times, 
ondon. 

''Much  as  we  admired  and  approved  Luke  Delmege  and  My  New  Curate,  we  teer 
lat  Father  Sheehan's  true  metier  is  the  writing  of  such  books  as  this.  Under  the 
edars  and  the  Stars  is  not  a  volume  of  the  kind  which  one  reads  and  then  stores  away 
d  a  book-shelf,  retaining  only  the  recollection  that  it  is  interesting  ;  it  is  rather  of 
le  kind  which  remains  to  one  as  an  abiding  joy  •  .  .  there  is  not  a  leaf  in  the  volume 
hich  does  not  contain  something  appealing,  some  touch  of  observation  of  nature, 
>ine  illuminative  comment  on  the  smaller  or  greater  facts  of  life,  or  some  nice  appre- 
atioo  of  old  friends  in  literature  or  history." — Cork  Constitution. 
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JimC  Siibl^alMd.    lilBW    BpiTIOK*.    D»my  i^tno. 

The  Manual  of  Catholfc  '  piety.      By  the  late  Rev.  Wiluhi   ^^han.   O.S.A. 

'  llidgfatbi^diiif«;ffoai6d,t6  3iu         x  .  v«  . 


The  wtniut  Btwfc,  wkh  laS  op.    apudtfs  uid  Gbo^elit  in  sa  bindinn,  from  is*  to  6fK^ 

Treasufy  Of  iMe.'^ted^nhiiH.    A  ^ahtUd  of  Player/ 'Sintti'  £|||dons.  Prayers,  Ac. 

i8aio,  756  pafw*  clo%,  >«.  6d.and  upwards. 
TrtmMuty  of  the  Sacrea'  llee^  *  Abrld|fdd'  from  above.    Royal  sano,  519  pages,   trom  xs.  6d.  to  aea. 
-  Xb*  most  con^let*  Prajer  Book  ol  thas  sixa  ever  published. 

NB^    ^mON.    ^ivr^d  and  enl^u^ged. 

Holy   Chlldhoo^t    A  Book  of   Sixx^ple  Prayer?  and  Instnictiont  for  Little  Children. 
i^nAUg   9^Btti^'P^q>arado&    for    Obdteiisioe  aaid   Holy   Comniaiilbii.  ^^y'RocA   MuutoiXAifD, 
Damyssmo,  (4%  X  n),  987  pp.    Qotfa,  silver  blocked  Hgure,  illustrated,  6d. ;  witii  nick«l-rtne  and  dMqp. 
illustrated,  is. ;  paste  nain  moroooo,  chromo  cenfre.  illustrated,  is.  and  upwards. 
Alao  aama  Bo«»k.    RoyaTsamo.    Large  ^ype  Bditiba.    Qotb  tsi  aadupward*  • 
Bt  Sams  Autikmu    5plrltiud  Connicia  for  tao  VbiMig.    i8oio.  "Qofii,  is. ;  gilt  extra  se. 

A   NEW    TRANSLATION. 

rbe   Imitation   of    Christ.     Dew  3^P-     (4i  x  3.)    By  Thomas  1  ^4teM?VI^ 

With  Imprimatur  of  His  Grace  the  Most  Rev.  tht.^ALAt,  Areh&bop  ^f  DtAR^T  doth,  6£^^^  ^ 
Tbo  aano  Book,  with  Supplement  containing  Devotiooa  at  Mass.    Paste  grain,  is.,  Rutland  foie,  Xa, 

aadupwards.  '  '     '       *    ^     '"^    '"^      "*^    "    "•    ***•'*  ''• 

Ijuge  iVpo  Editioiis.    Dijimy  i6mo.    (s3^ X^.    ^^offp^tf^i^ i  ^o^  ^eztra. aa. 

CHARLES    EASON,   Dublin. 

nuoB  «uo       WILUAMA  ud  BUTLANO.  47>  Uttto  Bfftala,  Loodoa.  8.C. 
B.  P.  lASLBTT  ft  Co.,  adS,  Bromptoii  R<wd,  Loodoi^  B.C 
CATHOUC '  TOBtlSNINa  "to..  30  '*  ^  BUncllMtM'  SUMt.  U«wpo*L 


ji^P  jm  an  dissatisicd  yfiOi  the  appeanuce 

f  INVESTIQATB    THE 

!     NEW    CENTURY 


(Callgraph) 
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TYPEWRITER 


t      ••*  »«  a  J 


T%^  QWUSr.  9fr  the   vfprk   und   thq 


r'^Je^^JJirhruar.i;:  New  century  Featuresi.. 


Pioaso  apply  for  Art  Ulustratod  Cataioguo, 


N0L4N 


When  ordering  pleame  mention  this  tieurmth 
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POSITIVE    ORGAN.   '^liS^^J^'.^^' 

I'nrivalled  for  Viilji^e  Mission  and  Colonial  Churches.     Oier  joii  now  in  use  in  all  pans 
of  the  World, 

"PHILOMEL"  POSITIVE  ORGAN 


Cnln/ogiies,   etv,.  t»nst  free,  front  the 

POSITIVE    ORGAN    CO.,   LTD.,  "'"^^SSo^T"' 

Proprietors  of  ail  Casson's  Organ  Patents. 

Established  1488. 

ASK    — TT~T  I— 

RATHBORNE'S 

Irish  Manufactured  Candles. 

For  Altar,    Vottva,  amt  HOiMolkoM  AvpOMtt. 
Trad9  only  muppilmA 

STORIES  FROM  IRISH  HISTORY: 

TOLD    FOR    CHILDREN. 

By     MRS.     STEPHEN     GWYNN. 

Will!    I'.cnTHES   by   GLORGE    MORROW   and    ARTHUR    DONNELLY. 

162  and  vl.  pp.,  cloth,  2s. 

{A  Cheap  Edition  lor  National  Schools  Is  published  at  7d.  net.) 


'■The  chilli  ihnl  hasm^slerf  1  it  will  have  laid  ihe  foundation  of  an  intelligent  knovvledie 
of  Irish  liist-Tyr-Iriih  ILiJaiaslUalRtiOTii 

.  G.vjnn's  book  is  c;ii:jasi"i;ly  simple,  hence  just  suitable  for  lillle  folk."— L(flrffr. 
"  Mo  more  iiitcrustinc  or  er.T^efiilly  written  story.book  for  Irish  children  has  been  issue] 


BROWNE  &  NOLAN.    Ltd., 

i:)lJlir,IX.     BELFAST,     CORK. 


When  ordering   please    mention   this   liournal. 
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DARLINGTON'S    HANDBOOKS. 

"Nothing  bttter  could  be  •riahnl  for."— BrOM  Ifrwkfy. 
**  Foriuperor  toordttury  GuMlfia.'— £aiw£t>M2Jd£f)-  ChroHicU 

UsUa  fniDi  H.  H.  the  KING. 
"LoKD  KnoLfYS  u  omimuilBd  b^  Ihe  Kino  to  thiak  Mr.  Daxuhotom  tar  m  copy  of  ^lie- 

Vlsltors  to  Loadon  and   Residents  should  use 

I3A.E.LI3SrOT03Sr'S 

LONDON      :!;s;sESS*2"7£"-"'~"'''°~''» 

^i"  "  The  beM  handbook  It.  London  B»er  issmd-"— ZAwi^Wo'  ^*'  f""*- 

ENVIRONS.  By  E.  C.  Cook,  and  E.  T.  Cook,  M.A. 

Ftmrtk  EdiUtm,  Knitd,  !fl.      i^MmfamJPUm.     io  tlbHtraiioKt. 
to  lUu*.  Mapi  i  sa.    North  WmIu.  |         ioo  Illua.  Map*  j  si.       Devon  mad  CaramdL 

Teipi™""t>.  rarauaj,  Paienion,  Danmoulh.  l5artra™"E"ml»r.  Plymouth. "l^w,'  Fo™'.  St.  AujmU;! 
Truro.  FalifKnitli.  ThsLiianl.  Penzuice.  Land's  End.  Sdlly  Iilcs  lit.  Ircx.  Newquay,  Tinlagel,  BoKuile. 
Budb  Clo'dly.  Wotwaid  Hoi  Bidiford.  Barntiaple.  llthicouibp,  Lynlon,  Li'nmouth.  M.nvli»d,  Wye- 
Va)l^,  Serera  Valley,  Bilh.  Weill,  Wcsion-ouper-Mare.  Malvern.  Heieford.  VVorctaier,  Glouceita', 
CbeltEDloin,  LUndrindod  Well^,  Builth  Wells.  L^nwrtyd.  UaaKammarch  Wella.  BrEcan.  Ruu,  Tinlom. 
LlanBollcn,  Abcry.ti.yth,  To»yn,  Baraouth,  Dolgtlly,  Harl.vR.  Cricritth  Pwllheli,  Llandudno,  Rhyl, 
Conway.  BcHw»->-i«d  Siio«dira.  BtdJgeleU,  I.lanfairfHhan.  Pcn-naenmawr,  Baneor,  Caman-an,  Norwich 
Yarmouth.  Low«l..ft.  Tilt  .\>jtfL.lk  Broad..  k\t  of  Wiaht,  and  Channel  Imlanda.  ■hould  uM 

DARLINdTON'S    HANDBOOKS,  is.  each. 

IS.     The  Hotels  of  tbe  World,    a  Handbook  to  the  Leading  Holele  Ihioiwhout  tba  Woridl, 

Uangollen  :  Darlin^on  &  Co.     London :  Simpkin'g.    Paris  4;  New  York :  Brantano'a. 

7^  RaSmiiy  BcoirtaOi  and  ail  Boatrtllrr^. 
PHOTOflRAPHS.— Beaulitld  Pholosraphi  of  Sc^™ry,  Ruini.  tic.  in  Norway,  Swedsii,  Dnunark 

RuHJa,  Germany,  Fiance.  Italy.  S»iturlind,  Greece,  Turkey,  PaleidaB  and  Bsypt ;  alao  the  EnglUh  Lain* 
ud  North  Wale..  ■■-.  ■■.6d.  and  la.    L  i.i,  po»  free. 

PARLINCTON    &    CO..    LLANGOLLEN. 

"CHURCH   MUSIC  SERIES." 

EDITED    BY    A    CATHOLIC     PRIE5T. 


This  Series  aims  at  providing  School  and  Rural  Church  Choirs,. 
Confraternities,  &c.,  at  the  cheapest  possible  rate,  with  Church  Music 
of  a  simple  character,  easy  of  execution,  and  thoroughly  in  accord  with, 
the  Maiu  Propria  of  His  Holiness,  POPE  PlUS  X. 

No  1.— GREOOBI&N  MASS  (MISBA  DE  ANGELIB),  as  Bung  by 
ordSF  of  the  Pope  at  St  Peter's,  Rome,  Bolesmes  Yersion,  on  the  oocadon 
of  the  GragOFian  Festival  in  April,  1904.    Net,  id. 

No.  2.— THE  SCHOOL-GHILDREN'B  CHURCH  HYMN  BOOK,  oon- 
talnlntf  sixteen  hymns  in  Tonio  Bol-fa  Notation,  Inolading  Uie  hymnB- 
pFaBoribed  by  His  Grace  the  ArolibiBhop  to  be  song  by  the  ohildrea 
pfeparing  for  Confirmation  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin.    Net,  Id. 

No.  3.— THE  PROPER  OP  THE  VOTIVE  HAB8  OF  THE  BLESBED- 
SACRAMENT  FOR  FORTY  HOURS'  ADORATION.  In  Staff  and  Tonic 
8ol-fe  Notation,  according  to  the  Solesme  Terslons.  Net,  Id.   {In  the  Press). 


BROWNE    &    NOLAN,    LIMITED, 

24  &  25,  Nassau  Street,  Dublin. 

MTAMi  ordoHng  pImaMm  montton  ihlm  ifoUflM/. 
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Rosary  Crusade  IZ  Souls  in  Purgatory. 

Blessed  and  Approved  by  Pop«  Leo  XUI.  [a  July,  1S93,  and  igaln  Sanctlaned  and  Blessed  by  wu 
present  Holy  Falber,  Pope  Pius  X.,  Id  a  special  Brief,  dated  December  8lb,  1903. 

"The  Bosary  CrOSadA  for  the  Holy  Soals"  is  an  Associali^n  ^f  Members 
of  the  Rosary,  who  undertale  to  ray  Uie  fifteen  Myalsries  of  Ihe  Kosary  each  week  for  Ibe 
Holy  Souls,  whilst  HI  the  same  time  striving  to  gain  for  tbem  the  great  and  eilraordinaiy 
Indulgence  of  (be  Kosary  Confmetnity.  The  Annual  Subscription  is  One  SbiiUngonly  and 
by  means  of  these  siibscriplions,  thousands  of  Masses  are  colebrated  lor  the  Cra»^iTS  ,bolh 
living  and  de^.  Moreover,  a  Mass  in  perpetuity  is  celebrated  e\ery  Saturday  at  the  Lady 
Ahar.  to  the  Shrine  ol  the  Rcaary  Crusade,  for  all  the  Associates.  Kosary  beads,  blessed  with 
all  Indulgroces.  will  be  given  to  members  on  the  day  of  entisttnent :  but  as  the  Associatioa 
cannot  undertake  to  defray  the  cost  of  postage,  a  lew  extra  stamps  (half-penny  ones)  should 
be  tent  towards  postal  expenses. 

Address  :— The  Lady  Abbesi— Byon  Abbey,  Chadleigh,  S.  Devon. 

In  connection  with  the  Rosarv  Crusade,  a.  Magazine  is  published,  having  for  its  Iil>. 
"  Tki  Poor  Souls'  PrUnd  and  St.  ynsif-h'i  MonitoT."  This  Magazine  is  specially  devoted  10 
the  interests  ol  the  sDflering  souls  in  Purgatory ;  its  pages,  however,  admit  of  articles  on 
various  subjects,  written  by  people  of  literary  fame.  Dool  Adam  HamillOn  edits  the 
Historical  series. 

The  work  of  this  teamed  Benedictine  Fattier  has  been  highly  commended  in  the  public 
pre55  of  the  country,  and  particularly  by  The  Alheiiaum,  N'o.  401 1,  of  Sept.  lolh,  1904.: 

Pr/ce  of  tfte  Magaxine,  1  e  ywirly,  poat  free,  payable  In  adyanv* 
A  single  copy,  three  halt-pence. 

^djitess  :— Hanager  "?.S,F.."  Sym  ^PJm^  ^M^W)^  ^  tM>yp» 

Pastoral  medicine,  a  lUndbook  torUie  CAthoMc  Clency.     By  Albxandii 

E.  Sanfohd,  M.D.     Cloth,  net,  J1.50. 
The  three  parts  ol  which  the  book  consists,  u^mely :  HvaisjiE,  Pascoui,  Mkdicijib, 
First  Aio  to  the  lNit,'KBl>,  supply  information  on  matters  wit6in  tbe  stope  of  Paitoral 
■  '  ""■  "liily  found  elsewhere      A  mosi  useful  and  necessary  volume  tor  e\ery  priest's 

irk  N  L\iioisi. 

I          n     J         \V             b  ng  e  p                   ha     he  pu  c  ha  monH™  ol  «tl«ia«L-al  i-hanlmfi.  sutb  « 

h                            he  dil       a        and  b       &  b.  end  «  c  non   f.  c-onlHhuIc  »«nderfutlv  I^.  p^iT 

J      n  tie    ruf  »         p    fr^    Meheati     wmmcnd  and  blet-  all  iWc  irtw 

I.  «    c             «  o  m       Lhu    h  Mu« 

n  i  \  J,           H,                                                        PIUS  X.,  PO    E. 

tOMPLFTE  METHOD  OF   THE  SOLESME5  PLAIN  CHANT.     Adapted  from 

li                     y  itLSLbjA    Lei  A  sTke.      With  seieral  hundred 

han    ht    here  o fore  not  existed  in  the  Enalish 

o  ill      a   I    ^.   fill   u-a»ir     The   Solesmes 

1  1     h         nd   he  e  s  af  er  all  but  one  successful  v.i> 

[  h    t    s  ent  tied   and  that  is  by  disstminatin^ 

c     h  e     ini      s  pr  per  rendering.      To  do  this  is 

Published  by  JOSEPH  F.  WAONER,  9  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 
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C.T.S.     PUBLICATIONS 

By    the    Rev.    JOHN    GERARD,    S.J.,    F.L.5. 

Three  Voluntes,  Price  One  Shilling  each 

[the    thrie  IB  OKe  volume,   JJ.I  or   in    stparnU  numbers   I'l.  each. 

SCIENCE    AND    SCIENTISTS 

I.  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  Botanical  Fables.  I         4-  "  Bebold  the  Birds  of  ihe  Air." 

3.  Who  Fainted  the  Flowers  }  5.  How  Theories  are  ManufaglBwd. 

3.  Some  Wayside  Problems.  |         6.  Instinct  and  its  Lessons. 

SCIENCE    OR    ROMANCE? 

1.  A  Tangled  Tal&  I         4.  The  Empire  of  Man. 

2.  MissiQR  Links.  ,s.  The  New  Genesis. 

3.  TbcGaiiieof  Speculaiion.  |         6.  The  Voices  of  Babel. 

EVOLUTIONARY    PHILOSOPHY    AND    COMMON    SENSE 

I.  ■■  The       Comfortable      Word     ■  Evo-         |  4.   Evolution  and  Thought. 

Iiiiion.'"  I         5.  Agnosticism. 

G,  Evolution  and  Design. 
7.  Un-natural  History. 

Pkicb  Thhehpence 
THE    WORLD    AND    ITS    MAKER 

Prich  Twopence 
WHAT    DOES    SCIENCE    SAY  ? 

Price  Ose  Penni-  E*cb 
V  The  Jesuil  Oath."  I  The    French   Associatiooj    Bill ;  iH 

Xhe     ''Secret     Instructions"    ai    the         I  Authors  and  Objects, " 

Jesuits  Bogeys  and  Scarecrows. 

•'  Tbe  End  Ji^tifies  the  Means."  |  The  Cunpawdec  Plot. 

The  Rationalist  Propaganda  and  How  it  Must  be  Mel. 

pHicE  One  Shilling 
THE    METHOn    OF    THEOLOQY 

The  Method  of  Theology.     By  Mgr.  I  The   Temperament   of  Doubt       By   \I. 

Mignol,  Archbishop  of  Albi.  I).  I'elre. 

■Church     History    and    the    Critic^  Efivpdonal    Essays,      By    the    same : — 

Spiiit.        By    Hariman    Gciaar.  Prayer.     Masg.     Communioa,     Con- 

S.J.  I  fession. 

The  Liberty  of  the  Children  of  God.     By  the  Abb^  Hemmer. 
Price  One  Pennv  each 

The    A^e    of    the    Sun ;   an    .Argument 
against    Uarwinism.      By   Ihe   fiev. 
A.  J.Cortie,  SJ. 
The  Decline  of  Darwinism.     By  Waller 

Sweetman. 
Some  Thoughts  on   Progress.      By  W. 

S.  Ully. 
The  Chrialian  Revolulion,  By  the  same. 


Modern  Science  and  Ancient  Fait 
My  Friend  the  Agnostic.     By  B. 
I  Coslelloe. 

I   Faith    and    Reason.      By    the 
'  Bernard  Vauatian.S.]. 


CATHOjlC  TRUTH  SOCIEU,  69  SoathTOli-Bridge  Road,  S.E. 


DOMINICAN   ALTAR 

("  CORPO  SANTO  "). 
2il~  a  Dozen.      BotUei  Fns  and  Frol^t  1 

This  vwlUkaown  pure  Altar  Wiae,  prodoced  hy  the  Fathers  in  their  Vi 
is  supplied  by  their  Agents, 

JOHN  KEAROEN  &  SON,  Ltd.,  Great  George's 

It  has  the  writtea  approval  of  their  Lordships  the  Bishops  of  Cork,  : 
Galwa;,  aad  His  Grace  the  Archtnshop  of  Tium. 

Certltlcntea  aad  SaapleB  tent  to  any  Clargjrataa  on 


glaretg  an^  «urflun6le8.  E«^^^»"L*Su^ 

persona]  and  influential  connection  with  several  Bordeaux  Wine  '. 
guaranteed  Vintages  on  terms  hitherto  unknown  to  consumers  of  the  J 
injre!and. 

Samplea  aad  Quotatloaa  on  mppHeatloa, 


JOHN  REARDEN  &  SOI 

Great  George's  Street  and  Laacaster  Qaay, 


ESTABLISHED   1835. 


POWER'S  PURE  POT 

"Three  Swallow  Whiski 
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R.  &  T.  WASHBOURNE. 


V     t  '  »    .^ 


llie  Suffering  Man-Qod  ;  or,  The  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  Resplendent  in  His  Suffer- 
ings.    By  F^re  Seraphin,  Passionist.    as.  6d. 

The  Life  of  5t.  Patrick,  Apostle  -of  Ireland.  By  William  Canon  Fleiping,  Rector 
of  St.  Mary*s,  Moorfields.    With  two  Illustrations,  2S.  6d. 

Cetters  on  Christian  Doctrine.    By  F.  M.  de  Zulaeta,  S.J.    2s.  6d.  net.  - 

The  Roman  Missal.  In  Latin  and  English.  New  1905  Edition  complete.  Containing 
all  the  ne^  Masses  and  Appendices  for  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  , Benedictine,  Jesuit, 
Servite,  and  other  Religious  Orders,  and  a  Collection  of  Prayers.  With  extra  supple- 
ment for  Week-day  Masses  in  Lent.  French  morocco,  5s. ;  roan,  6s.  6d. ;  calf  or  morocco, 
8s.  6d. ;  russia,  los.  6d. ;  and  in  better  bindings  at  13s.  net.,  15s.  net.,  and  i8s.  net.-  * ' 

.Sequentia  Christiana ;  or,  Elements  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  C.  B.  Dawson, 
S.J.,  B.A.    3s.  6d.  net. 

Vera  Saplentla ;  or,  True  Wisdom.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Thomas  i  Kempis 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr.  Byrne,  D.D.,  V.G.    2s.  6d. 

A  Course  of  Lenten  Sermons :  On  the  Sacred  Passion  and  Death  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.    By  the  Rev.  Peter  Sabela.    Third  Edition,     is.  6d. 

The  Last  Daj^s  of  Jesus.  A  Short  Life  of  our  Lord  from  the  Entry  into  Jerusalem. to 
the  Ascension.  Written  for  Children  by  Mother  M.  Loyola  (of  the  Bar  Convent,  Yott). 
Containing  5  full-page  coloured  Illustrations  and  5  other  pictures.  Size  11  x  d|. 
Paper,  6d.  (postage,  2d.) ;   linen,  is.  (postage,  2|d.) 

The  First  Days  of  Jesus.    6d.  and  is. 

Rosa  Mystica.  The  Fifteen  Mysteries  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary  and  other  Joys,  Sorrows 
and  Clones  of  Mary.  Illustrated  with  copies  of  the  Rosary  Frescoes  of  Giovanni  di 
San  Giovanni  and  other  artists.    By  the  Rev.  K;  D.  Best.     151. 

Book  Catalogue  Post  Free  on  application. 

CHURCH  FURNISHING   DEPARTMENT. 

Selection  ot  Goods  for  Missions  sent  on  Sale  or  Return. 
New  Illustrated  List  (52  pages^  500  Illustrations)  of  Chalices,  Crucifixes,  Candlesticks^ 

Rosaries,  S*c,,  sent  Post  Free  on  application. 

L  &  T.  WASHBOURNE,  1 2,  U,  Paterposter  Row.  London.  E.C. 

Now  Ready,    Foolscap  ivo.,  loopp.     Neatly  Printed  and  Ruled. 

ECORD  OF  MANUAL  MASSES 

ACCEPTED    AND     FULFILLED. 


iBound  in  Cloth    -  -  -        !/• 

Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  for  Wallet  -        1/6 


Full  Paste  Grain,  gilt  edges,  -        2/8 

Wallet,  Four  Pockets.  Elastic  Band         4/- 


r  Specimen    Page    on    Application. 

I  Also    Published   for    Hofne    Use.       Size^    9i  x  8. 

iREGISTER  OF  MANUAL  MASSES. 


Bound  in  Extra  Half  Calf,    10/6. 


> 


^ 


Browne  &  Nolan,  Ltd.,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Wh^n  ordmrlng  gUeamm  mmnUon  tMm  tfoumat^ 
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Mow  Raady,       A    Work  or  National  Interest. 


INDUSTRIAL      AND      AQRICULTURAU. 


THIS^ihe  most    important  work    on    the    economic  resources  of 
Ireland  issued  from  the  press  for  many  years — is  published  undet 
tbe  direct  supervision  of 

MR.    WILLIAM    P.    COYNE.    M.A..    F.S.S.. 

one  of  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland,  who  had  access  to  all  official  sources  of  informa> 
tion,  and  who  had  further  at  his  service  the  special  knowledge  of  the 
various  experts  ol  the  Department.  It  is  thus  an  authoritative  work  oo 
the  Industrial,  Economic,  and  hi^ducational  position  of  Ireland  at  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth  century. 

An  idea  of  the  coroprehensiwhess  oT  the  WoA  ioMy  b*  {fathered 
from  the  tollowing  sslected  list  of  special  articles  :— 

Qcoloffy.  n<rrSe  BrcMUoK- 

Mineral  Resources.  Connemara  Ponletf. 

Climate.  Cattle  llrkedliic. 

Soils.  Sea  and  Inland  Fi^herle*. 

Fauna  and  Flora.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Agricultural  Education.  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

Art  Instruction.  Congested  Districts  Board. 

Teclinical  Instruction.  The  Co-Operatlve  Movement  lo 

Economic  Distribution  of  the  Ireland. 

Population,  Distilling, 

Banlu.  Brewing. 

Railways.  Bacon-curing. 

Canals.  'Milling. 

Agriculture.  Lace. 

Home  and  Cottage  Industries. 


The  Volume  contains  over  500  Super  Royal  Octavo  pages,  and 
IS  Profusely  Illustrated  with  upwards  of  100  full-page  Platea,  Main, 
and  Diagrams,  and  Numerous  Illustrations  in  the  text. 


Price,  In  Clotb  extra,  Sf-,  aet;  post  tree,  SjT. 


BROWNE  asd  NOLAN,  Limited,  ipubiisbcre,  DUBLIN, 

AND  OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
When  orderlnq  pl«as«  nwntlon  thi*  Journai. 


THB    IRISH _SCCLBStASTtCAI.    XBCORD    ADVERTISER 

WM.  MARTIN,  SON  &  CO., 

CbiircB  painter*,  Bec<*4t6t«,  A&Alnei  «ft9S  WlBi\&o\» 
flianufacturccs, 

18  StfiPHEN'S  GREEii,  DUBLIN. 

WM.   MARTIN,   SON    4   CQ^   we   prepared    to  furnish  designs  and  estiiiaies  liet  of 
cbai^  ror  Works  in  any  part  ot  Ireland. 

MODEKATE    CHA/tGES   iM>^/R^.CLASS    WORKMANSHIP. 
Jflutn9r^/ua_Jt9atinionlal». 

j   A  Stained  Glass  Studio  in  Ifeland. 

[to    THE   flFitfiV  — 

The  opportunity  of,  enpou raging  Home  Industry  has  now  arrived.  ^  Studio  has  been 
opened  specialising  solely  m  STAINED  OLASS.  the  Principal  ol  which  h^  had  a 
thorouKh  training  in  the  AttT  of  staining  and  painting  Glass  in  England.  The  diiheai  tuning. 
lailurEs  the  Clergy  have  had  to  meet  with  are  now  al  an  end. 

ADVICE  conscientiously  given  on  Stained  Lilaas   Decoration. 

Apply  to  ly.   £.  ROBERTS, 

DEM.A^  ,.■:[.  r.Ti^rvTuv  42  FH±r6}f  AVenUSf 

BELFAST. 

Jrtsb  Catholic  (rbureb=ff>iopertie— — «. 
^       Jnsurance  Companie,  Ximiteb, 

■  _  DIRECTORS: 

I  19  &  20.  Fleet  St,  DOBLIN. 

THOMAS  SEXTON,  Em- 
ALDERMAN  WILLIAM  McCORMICK,  J.P. 

JOHN   MULLIGAN,  E«). 

VERY  KEV.  JAMES  DONNELLAN.  D.D 

This  Company  h  prepared  to  receive  proposals  for  Insurance  al  Ordinary  Rales,  of  Churches, 

Convents.  Colleges.  Schools.  Residences,  and  all  other  Instituticns  and  Buildings  devoted  to 

Catholic  purposes. 

Form,  andjull  faHUulars  on  apflUalion  to  VALENTINE  IRWIN,  Soor«tary. 


Capital,  JUOO.OOO 


VESTMENTS  of  Irisli  Maimfactnifc. 

VTESTMENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 


in  pticf,  Thcne  Ve"l(nontii  are  Ur  SupMiui 
.ivorkuiHnhliip  add  nutNial  to  tha  taroU;,, 
l&^  now  rio  liirualv  "old  In  Mil*  oountrj-  n' 
Wgtier 


nuluial 
wld  In  t: 


M-  L-liiimiL-^  »ml  Pel™  List*  i-.in  Iw  biid  i.ii 
AdArcu;  SliIcr-iD-Chnric  Worboonu. 

LOREIO  A6BET,  DiLKET,  DUBLIH. 


Irish  Vestments. 

all  pur7*.^ic\  vfharo  a  rich  appcartnca   and  cK- 
cctlott  Jurjhilinr  are  rcqiiirciijiht  idcAl  fabric 

'   Elliott's  Irish  Poplin. 

Bon^  coRippw]  of  pun  aOk  uiil  tbe  Aoni 
wool.  11  combtim  *  tvaiitiful  [u*lf«  uiib  ui 
uguiniie)^  •oh  '■  i«l,"  ind  ta  doi  liilrie  to  cut 

°'k\^^'  .pcd^    ELLIOTTS    Poplin    wbca 

fKo»i«'EttTotf ,  (:S'Sfj.:,:L 

15,   Brown  Stnel.  Wcatcrr  .Squan. 


^- 


WAmi  ordmHna  pfvoa*  mMttlon  this  Journal. 


THE   rmsil    ECCLESIASTICAL    RECORD    ADVERTISER, 


WALTER  CONAN.K®. 


44  Kildare  Street,  Dublin./ V^V*^/ 


SOUTANES. 
DOUILLETTES. 
FERRAIUOLOS. 
CINCTURES. 


Av 


CLASS  won 

AT 
KODERATE    PBldE. 


¥. 


Maieriaia  and 
Colours  guaranteed 
correct    with    Roman 
Standart/. 


P4TIE8JS  in  PBICES  Oil  IPPUCiTlBl 

PLEASE  tOTG  iDDSESS.         Eplaoopal  Work  a  SpedaU;. 

EPILEPSY  -«''  FITS. 

TRENCH'S     REMCEOY 

■■  HAS     ALMOiiT     WORKED     MIRACLES." 
Head  the  following  Testimony 


ny  ui  the  wonderful  erticaoi-  ...f  v.  ;ir 
mine  has  been  cureti  liv-  ii-.iri-  umi- 
his  localily  ha^  bun   arearlv  beneiit 


Trench's    Remedies,    Ltd.,  33,    South  Frederick  Street,    Dublir 


<< 


FOOD 

FOR 

INFANTS 


BENGtRS  KOOD  I 

15  qu 

edi 

Unci  iron 

lanv 

pDssesse 

Ih^ 

proper 

V    ol 

rende 

in? 

nIksMlhv 

■llirh 

it   IS 

mm- 

d    whrn 

irpH 

ijuite 

c,i;\ 

of    d,g. 

■ilion 

by  In 

anls 

and    Inv 

ilids. 

8,nQrr 
by  C«< 

\.[;t 

'f-'c.    n"  ,'n 

T:'!! 

Whon  ordoring  please  mention  this  Journal. 


THB  IRISH  ECCLESIASTICAL  RECORD  ADVERTISER. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


TO  THE 


CLERGY 


We  bet:  to  request  the  Clergy  who  may 
f^uire  hifk-cleM  Stained  Qlaee  Windows, 
Marble  er  Steae  Altars,  Altar  Ralls,  Pulpits 
and  Statiiee  maaiilectured,  also  Church 
Deceratioos*  to  write  for  designs  and 
eetlinates. 

The  Principals  off  tWs  Finn  are  eiqwrl- 
enced  Designers  aad  Craftsaiea. 


CARLEY  e  CO.. 


C*md«ai  Art  Werka, 
Cmmim  Street,  Dublin. 


Whmn  onlmHng  pl»a«» 


TH£    tSlSH     KCCLBSIASTICAL    ItSCOMD    ADWaXTtSMM 


DAmauiiED 

DUBLIN 


IRELAND 


N^ 


Genuine 
/r/s/i  Vellum 
Notepaper  . 
Is  used .  .  . 
Everywhere 
Everybody  , 

Price,  per  Ream.  49. 
Eavelapes,  Im.  per  loo,  or 
I  Ream  Stamped  with  your 
•wn  Address,  for  9m.  Sd. 
Subsequent  Orders  Stamped 
free  of  charge,  per  Ream,  4«, 


See  that  your  Stationer  supplies  you  with 
Notepaper  bearing  above Watermarit,  none  otiier 
is  genuine. 

We  will  also  supply  you  witli  almost  every- 
thing you  may  require  in  Stationery,  of  irish 
Manufacture, 

lillOWXK    it    NOLAN,    Limited, 
24  &  25,   Nassau-st.,   DUBLIN. 


73,  Royal  Avor 
BELFAST. 


S,   Mmrlt>nr9'mmt., 


THM   aaSM  SCCLBSIASTICAL   RECORD   ADVSRTISBR. 


THE 


A  FEW  ^ 
SUCCEStlONS 


Am  to  what  may 
be  accomplUheif 
with  it.    •    .    . 


Shannon 

Card 

Index  System 


In  the  Card  Index  System, 
fli^  matter  to  be  indexed  is 
recorded  on  cards  properly 
ruled  and  printed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  flie  record.  The  cards 
are  then  placed  on  edge  in 
tray  or  cabinet  drawer  be- 
tween Ouide  Cards,  having 
appropriately  labelled  tabs, 
extending  above  the  other 
cards,  to  facilitate  reference. 


Catalognei  Poit  F 


BROWNE  & 
NOLAN, Ltd 

Naaaan  St.,  Dublin 
Belfast  .  Cork 


ADAPTABILITY. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
Card  Index  is  its  adaptability.  Its 
uses  are  practically  limitless.  It  can 
be  arranged  to  keep  any  form  of 
record  desired,  and  will  classify  it  in 
the  most  systematic  and  convenient 
manner  possible. 

COLLEGES  A,  SCHOOLS.— 

As  a  record  of  Students,  showing 
name,  address,  age,  date  of  entry, 
studies  pursued,  classes  entered, 
changes  of  grade.  Ac. 

UBRARiES.— As  an   index  to 
books,  by  author,  title,  and  subject. 


When  ordering  p/eas«  mention  thio  ^louri\a.\. 


TUS    IRISH    BCCLBSIASriCAL    KMCOKO    AUVMKTtSi 


MASSIVE  50LID   OAK 

*  Inkstand 


SIZE 
16  X  lOi 


Ink  SoCUw  1  alia  CMk  Oat«  (;&<«) 
flLtnl    wUti    Linen    TspM.  ui<l 
tiins'-''l  eo  u'to  pack  flat 
flacti  in  gitoiig  Cacdboanl  Box 


Phcenix  ^«;^^"^ 

:Z':::z£:z:::zz    Price  Jlo 

To  be  had  in  FINE,  MEDIUM,  and  BROAD  POINTS. 

ALL  LBADISa  MAKES  o(  FoanlAla  Pin.  ^L'pt  in  ttoqk. 

PELICAN,  SWAN,  WATERMAN,  &c.,  from  /0;6  up  to  SO/- 

P?,0\VNE  &  NOLAN,  Ltd,,  Nassan-st.,  Dablii 

Anil   at   BliLFAST  and   CORK. 


